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Introducf  ion 


Why  not  spend  some  time  in  determining  what  is 
worthwhile  for  us,  and  then  go  after  that? 

I      —William  Ross 

I  The  art  of  reading  is  to  skip  judiciously. 

— P. J .  Hamcrton,  The  Intellectual  Life 

'  But  even  wholesale  skipping  is  likely  to  be  ineffective- in 
dealing  with  today's  flood  of  new  publications.  Scholars  cannot 
keep  track  of.  much  less  read,  the  volume  produced.  Libraries  are 
unable  to  buy  everything,  and  even  If  they  Jfl^r^^^^*^^  .^l)^^ 
unable  to  store  it'.  More  than  200  years  ago.  Voltaire  obserml  that 
"The  multitude  of  books  is  making  us.ignorant."  Then  his  obscrva- 
^tion  may  have  been  an  exaggeration;  now  it  is  seen  as  a  portent  of 

LiSrary  of  Congress  currently  adds  between  300.000  and 
400  000  volumes  and  pamphlets  to  i|B  collection  each  year.  In  the 
field  of  higher -education,  the^Educational  Resources  Intormation 
Center  (ERIC)  estimates , that  over  4;009  books,  jouitial  ^articles 
reports,  speeches,  and  other  fugitive  documents  are  published  each 

The  increasing  number  of  scholars  results  in  more  and  more 
publications.  There  Is  no  practical  way  to  stem  such  expansion,  nor 
'  should  research  at  any  level  be  discouraged.  The  way  to  handle  the 
volume  of  literature  lies  not  in  curtailment,  but  in  distingi^shing 


what  is  excellent  from  what  is  merely  competent,  and  then  making 
the  selected  volumes'morc  accessible.  . 

.  This  type  of  approach  was  initially  advanced  by  August  Fruge 
(tormier  director  ofMhe  University  of  California  Pness),  who 
developed  the  distinction  between  ''publishing"  and  "recording/' 
What  is  needed,  in  his  viewt  is  a  two-track  system.  One  track  is  for 
traditional  publishing  of  rigorously  selected  volumes;  the  other  track 
is  for  recording  and  making  av^iilable  Uypu^h  a  centraltlzed  bibli- 
ographic service  lesser  works  thai  may  be  useful  sortietimes  but  that 
do/fuit  sjieq^  pub^ca;^^^^  implementation  wouldj  of  course, 

be  difficult.  A  g^ajor  con«ft^  1^  the  mi^ahs1)y  which  pubiicalions  of 
* 'high  quality"  can  and  should  be  identified 

The  purpose  of  this  bibliography  and  future  editior\j  is  to 
identify  and  publicize  on  a  continuing  basis  high-quality  refei;ences 
In  higher  education.  In* preparing  this  volume,*  the  tack'takep  to 
deiennine  recommended  reading  has  been  to  rely -primarily  on  the 
opinions  of  experts.  Through  professional  experience  aad  informed 
judgment,  40  noted  experts  have  attempted  to  select  onl^  substantial 
''and  distinctive  works,  y/ith  emphasis  on  practical  value.  These 
individuals,  chosen  to  serve  as  independent  associate  editors  in  their 
fields  of  specialization,  have  ultimate  responsibility  fof  their 
selections,  but  they  havcuconsulted  freely  with  their  asscKiates  and 
colleagues  in  making  these  selections. 

The  coniprehensivt  view  of  higher  education  assumed  for  this> 
bibliographV  encompasses  all  major  ac7/v/7/>^  of  colleges  and 
universities  {e!g.,  financing,  teaching,  planning,  governance, 
resQafch);  programs  and  organization  (p.g.,  admission,  educational 
opportunity,  community  colleges);  resources  employed^  (e.g., 
faculty,  students,  facilities,  computing  services);  and  approaches 
used  io  study  the  field  (e.g.,  economics,  demography,  management, 
history).  The  object  has  been  to  design  a  basic  higher  education 
library  of  value  to  virtually'^all  individuals  and  organizations  that 
Seek  to  have  essential  reference  works  identified  or  at  hand.  Dr. 
Charles  W,  Eliot  has  termed  such  a  collection  a  'Tive-foot  shelf. 


The  ^v•()•lrack  approach  was  sludiod  by  thc'Nationyil  Enquiry  into  StMiolarly  Coinniunlca- 
rion.  vChich  found  considerable  in<rit  in  the  proposal  yet  qucstioiied  certain  aspects  of  i(s 
workability,  including  wbcthcj^  adequate  'iafeguards  ciHild  be  established  to  preserve 
standards  in  the  selection  process.  (See  Scholarly  Cufrihtunwation,  The  Repitrt  of -the 
National  Enquiry,  The  Johns  Hopkins  l^iversity Vress,  Baltimore.  Md. ;  pp.  l03- 105.)  The 
work  of  the  National  Fnquiry  is  being  c(mtinued  by  the  Coinmiiiee  on  Scholarly.Coniniuni- 
cation  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  StH:ieties  ( ACLS). 


~     •  ■  / 

This  expresses  the  co.ncept  accurately,  even  if Xfails  to  reflect 
.presently  dimensions.^  The  value  of  this  kincK^f  bibliography  may 
havV  been  what  Samuel  Johnson  had  in  rnina  when  he  said  The 
next  best  thing  to  knowing  something  is  kHbwing  ^here  to  find  it. 

The  intended  audience  for  this  bibliography  arc  those  who 
study  higher  educaUon  ^  attemptxo  apply  recent  fmdmgs  and 
advance  the  field-planners;  administrators  at  all  levels,  and  faculty 
and  researchers  in  higher  education.  Planners,  in  particular,  should 
find  the  breadth  of  this  bibliography  matching  their  own  broad 
mission.  The  content:  iit  emphasizing  current  theory  and  practice,  is  . 
most  suited  for  planning,  of  lesser  value  for  re^arch.  Resear^iers 
and  scholars,  however,  should  find  many  useful  entnes  m  their 
disdplinei.  although,  highly  specialized  theorctk^^  works  may  be 
excluded.  Administrators  can  employ  the  ^bibliography  more  for 
occasional  reference  thaii' detailed  study.  Apain.  the  attenhdfi  given  . 
to  practice  and  technology  should  prove  helpful.  Those  most 
affected  by  educational  policies,  noubly  students  and  faculty,  as 
well  as  the  regents  and  citizens  who  enact  and  finance  policy,  can 
use  this  bibliography  to  inquire  further  into  today's  issues.  _ 

The  bibliography  is  being  issued  in  two  volumes.^  The  fiist 
deals  with  subjects  generally  approached  from  an  aggregate  slate  or, 
national  perspective;  the  second  embraAes  topics  usually  studied  ^ 
the  individual  institutional  level.  Neither  volume  is  exclusive  in. 
these  aims.  The  time  period  covered  extends  from  publications. 
iSucd  in  1968  through  1981  and'soon-to-be-published  works  of 
anticipated  value.  Periodic  supplements  will  keep  the  bibliography 
up-to-date.  Author  and  title  indexes  are  provided . 


2Thc  nearly  [^cnmes  in  this  two-volum.  bibliography  would  occupy 
^S^.  or.  mo«  in  line  with  Dr,  Elic's  yi.ion.  a  box  of  n^Hrrofche  4x6x7 


inches. 


.  ►in  orifrtne.  b.  »re  » ipecify  ■!«       0™  Mock  ™n*.r  («S-««M»1  H  4),  «A  .« 
number  of  copies  desired. 
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Biblh)graphicJ)esign 

Bibliographies  come  in  assorted  shapes  and  sizbs,  their 
composition  established  by  five  basic  elements:'(  1 )  subject  untveree, 
:    (2)  organization,  (3)  selection  criteria,  (4)  annotation,  and  (5)  plan  . 
for  updating.  To  ensure  proper  usage  of  this  volume,  its  design  is  set 
down  in  some  detail.  . 

•  'Subject  Universe.  The  subject  of  this  bibliography— higher 
«ducation--can  be  described  as  a  community  and  its  industry.  The 
•  community  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States,  is,  first,  the 
3,253  colleges  and  universities  providing  degreeH:tedit  study  and  the 
associated  state  and  national  organizations  and  Federal  agencies 
serving  these  jinstitutions.  In  a^ition  to  this  basic  "collegiate" 
^  group,  there  ai|e^  near-equal  number  of  private  career  (proprietary)  - 

schools  within!,  the  broader  "post-secondary"  concept  that  arc 
treated  in  a  separate  chapter.  Excluded  are  military  training  and  the 
vast  complex  of  intramural  education  programs  conductedftby 
industry.  • 

The  industry  or  business  of  this  community  encompasses 
instruction,  public  service,  and  research.  These  missions  are 
accomplished  through  elemenU  that  constitute  the  substance  of  this 
^   bibliography— the  activities  of  colleges  and  universities;  the 
organization  and  programs  of  institutions,  together  with  the  public 
and  government  roles;  the  resources  emp\oye&,  and  the  corporate 
'  /      '  knowledge  'developed  thr(\ugh  experience  and  study  of  education  by 
.     „       the  different  disciplines.  . 

This  community  and  its  industry  arc  the  subject  of  thisWbli- 
ography.  The  literature  for  higher  education,  as  defined,  is  further 
narrowed  in  two  ways:  (1)  the  focus  is  tightened  slightly  by  greater 
'    attei)tion  to  current  practice  and  technology  than  to  theoretical 
-  research;  and  (2)  greater  attention-LsCgiyeii.to  scholarly  works  based 
on.  systematic  observation,  study,  or ^xperiirientation  than  to 
editorial  or  essay-type  com^nentary.  Yet  these  arelesSTestQctions, 
more  guidelines.  Theoretical  works  are  included  where  hecessa^Ho- 
complete  and  establish  the  research  of  "cutting  edge"  of  a  topic.^^ 
Also,  many  works  of  great  value  to  administrators  deal  subjectively 
.  with  controversial  topics.  These  studies,  some  of  which  are  included 
in  "policy"  sections,  enliven  the  field  by  stimulating  healthy  debate 
and  developing  proper  perspective.  • . 

Organization.  For  this  bibliography,  the  field  of  higher'  , 
•  education  is  organized  in  two  volumes  and  38  topic  areas  with 

various  subdivisions.  The  first  volume  contains  topics' generally 


studiea  in  an  aggregate  universe  or  collective  whole.at  th^  state  or 
national  level-a  macro  approach.  The  second  volume  mcludes 
topics  typically,  studied  in  the  context  and  from^e  perspective  of  the 
individual  institution  or  campus— micro  approach.  A  few  topics 
such  as  finance  and  budgeting,  planning,  und  managmci*  arc 
addressed  in  both  volumes  from  different  perspectives.  Most  topics, 
are  treated  once,  located  in  the  volume  of  domiixant  approach  but 
providing  both  mao^o  and  micro  coverage.  Thus,  while  each  volume  ^ 
has  a  special  focus,  it  is  not  restrictive  in  the  sense  that  continu.cy 
and  completeness  of  subject  matter  are  overruling. , 

The  38  topic  areas  are  listed  below.  Each  topic  constitutes  a 
relatively  distinct  component  of  higher  <rducation.  Many,  in  fact,  art 
academic  and/or  occupational 'fields  subject  to  concentratcSd  study 
and  mastery  by  a  specialized  group  of  practitioners,  scholars,  and 
researchers.  The  associate  editors  provide  an  introductory  descrip- 
tion of  their  topics  and  an  outline  of  subtopics.  For  'x)th  voliimcs. 
the  number  of  sul>topics  totals  246»  providing  a  surprisingly  high 
degree  of  classification  detail.^  These  subdivisions  are  listed  irt  Ihc 
Contents,  as  well  as  in  a  special  classification  summary  beginning 
page  xxvii.  _^  <        '  * 

■  '  - 

Volume  I         .  ~ 

1 .  c/mparative  National  Systems 

2.  Demography  *  • 

3.  Economics 

4.  ^ucational  Opportunity   _  ' 

oV5.  Finance 
'6.  Governance  and  Coordination, 

7.  History 

8.  Independent  Higher  Education 

9.  Institutioiiial  Role  and  Mission 

10  Management— QMantitative  Approaches 

1 1 .  Philosophy 

12.  Policy  and  General  Reference 

13.  Prtxluctivity  and  Cost-Benefit  Analysis 

14.  Research  and  Research  Administration 

15.  Resource  Allocation  and  Budgeting 

16.  Student  Characteristics  and  Development 

17.  Student  Financial  Assistance 
,     18.  Work  and  Education 
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Volume  II 

19.  Admission/ Articulatibri/Rctcntion 

20.  Business  Adrniiiistration 

21.  Campus  and  Building  Planning  ■ 

22.  Community  Collegt:s^ 

23.  Computing  Services 

24.  Cuitiqulum  "    ^ , 

■  25.  Educatibnal  Communication  and  Technology 
26*Eaculty  •       •  "  ^  • 

''27.  Health  Science  Education 
28.  Institutional  Advancement  (Public  Affairs) 
,29.  Institutional  Financing  and  Budgeting  / 

30.  Institutional  Management  X 

31.  Institutional  Planning,  Studies,  and  Analyses 
.32.  Leadership  and  the  Presidency 

33.  Libraries      •  , 

34.  Lifelffng  Learning' 

35.  Private  Caredr  Schools 

36.  Space  Management  and  Projection 

37.  Student  Affairs  ^ 

38.  Teaching  and  Learning 


;  Using  topic  areas  as  currently  practiced  and  studied  encourages 
the  inclusion'of  supporting  and  reference  material  to  complete  each 
field.  This  strength  is  also  a  weakness,  for  the  interface  between 
related  topics  is  often  blumed  and  overlapping,  more  so  than  if  a 
theoretically  derived  classification  system  had  been  Used.  Although 
diWsiohs  have  Tbeen  made  with  as  much  logical  association  as 
possible,  many  entries  might  have  been  classified  equally  wdl  under 
two  or. three  different  headings.  The  literature  iii  higher  education  is 
not  compartnientalized  as  neatly^  the  classification  plan  would 
suggest.  Large  volumes,  in  particSlar,  may  deal  with  a  number  of 
related  but  distinctive  topics.  For  location,'  the  rule  employed  has 
been  to  place  'material  based  orf  the  dominant  subject  matter  or 
perspective  taken.  In  every  instance,  materiid  is  assigned  only  one 
identification  humber  under  the  dominant  topic  involved,  although 
works  may  be  anndtatedin  more  than  one  location  .'Cross-references 
have  been  made  only  if  a  chapter  or  section  in  a  work  deds  substaO'* 
tially  with  another  topic  to  a  degree  that*  it  could  have%en  listed 
within  that  topic  independently. 
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.  To  T)rovide'un  abbreviated  identitlcatiori  for  cross-referencing 
txnd  author  indexing,  each  entry  is  assigned  a  single  number  corres- 
ponding to  its  location  within  the  taxortomy  system  and  year  of, 
publication .  The  number  order  can  best'described  by.  this  example: 

Year  of  publicaiion  or  A  =  apnual 

Topic  .      /  . 

^  1 5  ■V.3/77-2 -r^— Order 

>^  •  wilhin  year  •  ^ 

Sublopk-^  ^Second 
*  subiopic 
#  t  .  ■ 

Selection.  Biblidgraphers  seldom  label  their  work  as  compre-  ^ 
hensive,  as  the  chdnces  of  inadvertent  exclusions  are  too  high.  At  the 
same  tinie,  truly  ''selective"  compilations  are  also  rare,  smce  the 
irstification  of  one's  choices  is  an  altogether  awkward  task.  (One 
early  bibliography  claimed  .to  be  ''highly  selective':  (emphasis 
added)  while  reporting  nearly  3,000  entries  in  college  and  university 
administration  for  a  10-year  period.]  Most  bibliographer  are  content 
to  fmd  as  many  entries  as  possible  jn.the  time  allotted,  the  .election 
^ing  controlled  as  much  by  available  resources  as  considerations  ot 

^"^''rhis  bibliography,  however,  attempts  to  be  both  comprehen- 
sive and  selective.  / 

Critical  selection  is  at  once  the  most  imjfcrtant,  difficult,  and 
rare  ingredient  of  bibliographic  endeavors.  The  theory  behind 
selection  is  obviously  to  separate  from  many  works.  those  most 
valuable,  so  that  countless  other  readers  might  save  time  and  energy. 
(The  amount  of  savings  can  be  substantial,  as  evidenced  by  the 
estimated  3,000  candidate  works  reviewed  for  inclusion  in  this  two- 
volume-compilation.)         .  .  .  .    •  J 

Quality  as  a  relative  matter  is  al wajfsjif f icultjoj^  . 
generally  made  more  so  by  the  absence  of^enchmarks^rsamardy 
for  comparison'.  Writings,  however,  are  clearly  not  egalitarian; 
.  excellent  work  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  bad.  The 
difficult  but  essential  task  is  selecting  from  among  many  competent 
works  those  of  distinction,  and  justifying  this  choice.        .  . 

Two  criteria  guided  the  selection  of  these  recommended  refer- 
ences—relevancy and  quality.  The  material  mu.t,  of  course,  be 
relevant  to  the  higher  education  universe.  It  must  deal  with  or  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  one  or  more  of  the  classification  topics.  The,  only 
exceptions  are  a  few  volumes  that  deal  with  a  single  discipline  as  a 
science,  e.g.,  management  or  economics,  apart  from  the  relation- 
ihip  to  higher  education,  where  the  transfer  value  is  readily  apparent. 
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Quality  in  scholarly  4hquiry  is  interpreted  here  as  having  two 
assessible  ditiensions:  substance,  and  distinctiveness  or  originality. 
To^  included  in  the  bibliography,  entries  giust  be  substantial  works 
containing  enough  .useful I  essential,  or  critical  information, to  war- 
rant a  thoughtful  rdader's  attention.  Limited  studies  of  marginal  or 
^stricted  valu^^have  been  texcluded. 

Entries  must  also  rpalce  a  ^//jrmrt/v^  contribution.  Original  work 
introducing  valuable  neW -analyses,  prc^edures,  observations^  con- 
clusions, data,  etc.were^sought.  From  a  number  of  good  works  on 
the  same  topic,  the  best  have  been  chosen.  Syntheses  or  summaries 
of  material  are  also  included  If  they  accurately  capture  and  ^apsulizt 
.  the  main  work.  Thus,  if  .compehdiums'  effectively  summariz^nd 
reference  earlier  studies,  the  studies  themselves  arc  generaljmot 
entered'  separately ;  Most  workiB  achieve  excelleilce  through  a 
.combination  of  new  .and  existing  research.  Some  old^r  landmark 
studies  remain  distinctive  when  newer  efforts  fail  to  capture  the 
unique  contribution  that  so  often  characterizes  the  original  work; 
recency  in  itself  is  no  guarantee  that  anything  new  is  being  said. 

■  ^Application,  of  these'  criteria  has  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
mfmy  more  bboks  than  journal  articles,  l^iis'weakness  in  coverage  is 
due  in  part  to  the  difficulty  encountered  in  searching  the  many- 
journal^.  The  often  narrow,  scope  of  papers  and  their  frequent  foous 
on  specialized  research  findings- as  opposed  to  practical  technology 
suggests  other  reasons  for  this  limited- inclusion.  Someldissertations 
and  fugitive  materials  met  the' criteria  of  substance  and  distir^ctive- 
ness,  but  frequently  were  too  specialized  to  be  included. 

.  Annotation.  As  titles  give  4ittle  or  no  information  about  the 
nature  and  valiie  bf  contents,  annotation  is  of  vital  importance.  A 
full  annotation  explains  What  the  volume  is  about  and  assists  readers 
in  identifying  those  entries  most  likely  to  meet  their  specific  needs. 
/  -  As  with  standard  bibliographic  practice,  jthe  annotations  of  this 
compilation  outline  the  general  content,  scdpen^and  special  features . 
of  each  entry.  They  are  more  than  abstracts  since  the  content  is 
further  examined  to  identify  the  unique  contributions  or  distinctive- 
ness. Also,  the  annotations  rhay  include  evaluative  and  critical 
appraisal  where  such  appraisal  aids  in  inteipreting  woit^.'  J' 

Updating.  Bibliographies  do  not  age  well:.>mer  just  a  year 
they  •show  serious  signs  of  sehility— 'an  unfamiliarity  with  what  is 
going  on  around  thepi.  Research  takes  up  from  the  past  so  that  new 
discoveries  eclipse  what  has  preceded  them.  An  extreme  case  occun 
when  a  comprehensive  treatise  is  published  that  effectively  sum- 
marizes and  thereby  renders  obsolete  a  h«st  of  earlier  fragmentary 


wpAs.  Hence  the  modem  bibliographei  must  play  an  active  toie  in 

''"'"M'ilX  will  be  made  to  update  this  bibliography  by  pro- 
viding periodic  supplements  of  new  material.  Updated  compiehen- 

tZZ.  will  published  i^ss  t'^^y-;^;^'^^  ■ 

older  material  will  be  retained  in  new  issues  of  ^  ' 
historical  purpose.  This  process  wiM  be  greaUy  facditaled  and  mrfe 
mJ«  accSraTwith  the  cooperatio,  of  reader,  .n 
appropriate  associate  editors  of  candidate  'o^  ?^'^'^ 
information  on.  books  and  journal  articles  ^^f-'°X.M 
selection  criteria  should  be  brought  to  *f'^t 
Reaiust  guide  is  included  to  aid  in  such  noUftcaUon.)  Thn  jomt 
S  wUrexpand  the  search  cap»:ity  considerably  »k1  therd,' 
reduce  the  chance  of  oversight.  .     ^  '  '\ 

"'"X'lSnJ'recent  bibliographers'dtserves  spicud  cit«joo 
M  M,  Chatiibeni.  Roger  R.  Kelsey.  UwisB.  Mayhew.  «kML 
Richard  Meeth'  covered  the  field  of  higher  educafon  in  A.  ™«» 
L  eariy  seventies  *ith  a  perK,nali«d  sfl-le  and  ra«  co^»«J 
To.  likely  to  be  seen  again.  DiscontinuaUon  of  '^l^;^ 
prompted  this  effort.  remindsusofourdependenceonlhw«iwe^ 
-"^  WWle-the  editor  had  the  concept  for  this  bibhography  »)d  the 
idea  for  its  publicaUon,  th«  &Sociate.editort  "^T''^'^ 
for  topic  definition  ^  entry  selection  »«)  ajmotation  .They  l-« 
]^rfoLd  this  arduous  woriTdiligentty  «Hi  profesjipnaUy  with  sc«« 


;^t  the  National  InstiWte  of  EducaUon.  David  Ma«W  »a  S«d 
Yanofsky  established  a  resp»sive  and  "JT^*  4^ 
made  this  intramural  research  possible  and  enjoyable^  Thank,  is  due 
Joyce  Harris  for  compilation  of  the  tide  Bid  auttwr  index«^ 

All  research  is  progressive  and  coUecMye.  the  n»re  wem 
.dv^KemenU  of  a  few  depending  on  fte  earlier  fonlnbuuon.  of 

f 

VtxiiM  School  of  Education.  Imliw  Univeraity.lllcwminjtofl.  IW>. 
^^^T^^THeliLure  ^  Hi.Her  E4.ca,ion,  America,  W.««n  for  H.,h4r 
Teachers  College  Press,  Columbia  University.  New  York.  1966. 


many.  Thei  v^jry  real  valurf  of  the  hundreds  of  works  that  havfc  been 
exan^ined  bat  are  not  included  in  this  volume  is  fuUy  recbgnized.  For 
dfiese  investigators,  proper  perspiQj^Hve^  is  best  described  by  Emily 
Dickinson's  great  definition,  in  her  Publication  is  not  the  business  of 
poets:  being  a  poet  is  all,  being  known  as  a  poet  is  nothing. 


Keht^Halstead 


^Reaping  a  mixed  bag  of  rewards,  bibliographers  will  appreciate  Elliott  Coups'  comments. 

He  was  for  a  decade  (1878*88)  obsessed  with  bibliography  and  proposed  to  write  a 

Universal  Bibliography  of  Ornithology.  Only. four  in^lments  were  ever  published,  and 

even  this  effort  is  extraordinary.  Of  this  period  he  wrote: 
'i  think  I  never  did  anything  dse  in  my  life  which  brought  me  such  hearty  praise  .  .  . 
from  ornithologists  who  knew  that  bibliography  wu  a  necessary  nuisance  and  a  horrible 
dnidgery  that  no  mere  drudge  could  perform.  U  V&es  a  sort  of  inspired  idiot  to  be  a  good 

^  bibliographer,  and  his  inspiration  is  as  dangerous  a  gjft  as  the  appetite  of  the  gambler  or 
dipsomaniac  ...  Perhaps  it  was  lucky  for  me  that  I  was  forcibly  divorced  from  my 
bibliographic  mania;  at  any  rate,  years  have  cured  me  from  the  habit,  and  1  shall  never  be 
||[yellbuuodin1hat  way.''  v-z-v  ' 
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SPECIAL  REQUEST  ^ 

A^thoughthis  first  cdiiton  is  intended  to  be  complete 'and 
accurate,  it  is  not'tibrary  searches  by  afew  experts*  however 
thorough,  cannot  possibly  provide  the  comprehensive  coverage 
and  collective  evaluation  required.  Additional  information 
from  the  research  itnd  professional  education  community  is 
necessary.  Your  participation,  in  the  areas  outlined  below ,« will 
ensurt  that  the  high  level  of  confidence  sought  for  the  bib- 
liography is  obtained.  Please  respond  directly  to  the  associate 
•  editors  involved.  Their  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  begin 

on  page  xxiii.  ,  •  . 

♦♦♦What  works  do  you  feel  meet  the  selection  cntena  and 

nominate  for  inclusion?  (Candidate  material  may  be 
older  volumes  and  soon-to-Be  published  works,*  as 
wen  as  new  editions.  To  facilitate  evaluation  and 
entry,  authors  should  provide  cq^cs^f  nominated 

.  woirks  and  draft  annotaUonsr^^ 

♦♦♦^at  existing  entries- lack  the  necessary  value  and 
«  should  be  reviewed  for  possible  exclusion? 

♦♦♦What  improvements  can  be  made  in  annotation? 
(Authors  in  particular  are  encouraged  to  send  revi- 
sions and/or  extensions  to-assist  in  properly  annotating 

^         their  works.)  , 
,  k  ***What  changes  in  the  taxonomy  of  topics  and  subtopics 

do  yOti  recommend?  . 


Publication  of  Volume  I  was  delayed  a  year  by  prinUng  prob- 
lems. Updating  was  not  posfible  within  the  framework  of  the 
piojcGt  The  assocfate  ediu  .  vi  submitted  current  material 
and  arc  not  responsible  fo.  -.ilUre  of  the  bibliography  to 
achieve  the  timeliness  hoped  fc  r. 
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Associate  Editors 
Volume  I 


1     COMPARATIVE  NATIONAL  SYSTEMS 

,BurtbhR.Clark:^r  .  ^  C\ 
yiUanM>Camer  Professor  of  Higher  Education  \ 

and  Professor  of  Sociology 
Department  of  Education 
University  ofCalifomia.  Los  Angeles 

40$  Hilgard  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Calif  .  90024 
(213)825-8331  °  • 


2  DEMOGRAPHY 

Stephen  P.  Dresch 

Chairman,  Institute  for  demographic  and  Economic  Studies 
210  Prospect  Street 
New  Haven,  Conn.  06511 
(203)432-4366 


3  ECONOMICS 

Stephen  A.  Hoenack  , 

Professor,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  . Institute  for  Public  Affairs 
University  of  Minnesota,  Twin  Cities 
412  Morrid  Halt 
100  Church  Street,  S.E. 
Minneapolis.  A^inn.  55455 
(m)  376-735 1 

4  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

K.  Patricia  Cross 
Visiting  Professor  , 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education 
'337  Gutmari  Library 
\     Cambridge,  Mass ^02  J 38 
(617)495-3462 

5  FINANCE 

David  W.  Breneman 
President 

Kalamazoo  College 
,         'Kalqmazoo,  Mich.  49007 
'(6l6f383-84ll 


.    6     GOVERNANCE  AND  COORDINAtlON 

JohnK.folger 

Director,  Center  for  Educational  Policy  and 
Professor  of  Education 
•  Vanderbilt  University 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37203 
(615)322-8544 


...........  .  ..  ....  .." 


7  HISTORY 

Frederick  Rudolph  ' 
'  Mark  Hopkins  Professor  of  History 

Williams  College  j. 
Williamstown,  Mass.  01267  , 
(413)5972416  . 

8  INDEPENDENT  HIGJIER  EDUCATION 

Virginia  Arm  Hodgkinson  " 
Vice-President  for  Research  ^ 
^    Independent  Sector  J ' 

1828  L  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D  C.  20036  .  ' 

(202)  223-8 1009-  \  .  . 

;  9    INSTITUTIONAL,  ROLE  AND  MIS^ 

V;   JohnD.MiUett  > 
President  Emeritus  and  Professor  of  ' 
.  FJucational  Uadership,  Miami  University 
'    121  Olde  Farm  Road 
Oxford.  Ohio  45056  ' 
(513)  5^3- 1614 

10.  MANAGEMENT— 

OUANTITATiyE  APPROACHES 

BenLa^jenCe    /    "  / 

.     Executive  Director  ' 

National  Centerfor  Higher  Education  Management  Syst 

•  ' '^  P.O.  Drawer  P 

Boulder,  Colo.  80302 

(303)497-0301  '  . . 


11  PHILOSOPHY 

Kenneth  D.Benne 
4000  Cathedral  Avenue,  N.W.^ 
•    Washington,  D.C.  20016 
(202)333-7152  ' 

'jC       12    POLICY  ANp*GENERAL  REFEl&NCE 

^  KentHabtead  •  \  • 

^  ^enior  Associate 
National  Institute  of  Education 
1200 19th  Street.. N.W.  -  (7 

•  Washington,  D.C.  20208 
(2Q2)2'34-5928         '  ' 

13    PRODUCTIVITY  AND       '    ..  \ 
COST-^ENEFTr  ANALYSIS 

Wayne  R.Kirschling 

Deputy  Commissioner  for  Higher  Edufation 
Indiana  Commissiohfor  Higher  Education 
880  }yest  56  th  Street 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46208 
V 17)  232-1900 


14    RESEARCH  AND 

RESEARCH  ADMINISTRATION 

FrederickE.Balderston  ^,  ^ 
Professor  ofBttsiness^dministration  and  Chairman, 

CenterforResehch  in  Management  Science 
350  Barrows  Hall 
University  of  California 
Berkeley.  Calif.  94720 
'{415)642^558 
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15    RESOURCE  ALLOCATION  AND  BUDGETING 

'  Richard  J.  Meisinger,  Jr. 
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Each  country  organizes  its  national  system  of  higher  education 
differently.  The  basic  educational  and  governmental  structures 
determine  the  degree  of  planning,  who  plans  and  for  what  organiza- 
tion, and  where  the  power  is  located  to  turn  plans  into  polities  and 
then  implement  the  policies.  Some  countries  have  a  single  njiUon- 
alized  system  with  one  sector;  others  have  a  single  system  with 
muhiple  sectors.  In  sull  odwr  cases,  there  are  divisions  of  educa- 
tional authority  between  national  and  provincial/state  levels  of 
..government;  control  in  this  kind  of  stnicture  commonly  originates  at 
the  provincial  l^ve^l,  although  naUonal  bodies  have  gained  power  m 
recent  decades.  Lastly,  some  systems.have  major  private  sectors  as 

well  as  public  ones. 

Planning  ts^shapcd  accordingly .  taking  place  where  the  primary 
coordinating  power  is  located.  This  means  that  planning  may  be 
national  and  unitary,  as  in  Sweden;  national  and  plural,  as  in  France; 
essentially  provincial,  as  in  Canada;  or  even  extensively  fragmented, 
as  in  theAJriited  States.  In  the  United  States  we  have  a  mixture  of 
autonomous  private  control,  stite  control,  and  now  even  some 
Federal  control  in  the  form  of  various  routes  of  departmental  and 
bureaucraticfiinding.  •  % 
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1         COMPARATIVE  NATIONAL  SYSTEMS  '1 

The  major  components  of  this  topic  are  those  studies  diaUllu- 
minate  the  similarities  and  differences  among  the  basic  organiza- 
tional forms  of  various  countries,  and  those  that  show  directly,  or 
suggest  indirectly,  how  the  primary  structures  shape  planning.  The 
volumes  annotated  review  the  effectiveness  of  recent  trends  and 
reforms  irt  higher  education  among  various  nations.  They  also 
examine  how  such  factors  as  market  behavior,  political  climate,  and 
the  disypbatioi|3|(:(x>wer^  education  planning. 

.  Understanding  other  national  structures  can  give  us  fresh 
perspectives  on  our  own  planning  problems,  capabilities,  and  limita- 
tions. Broad  studies  of  national  systems  are 'more  useful  than  those 
of  narrow  an(f  specific  educationad  plans.  Moreover,  the  few  studies 
of  specific  plans  that  are  available  generally  lack  contextual  ^detail 
and  a  comparative  framework*  Therefore,  most  of  the  selections  are 
national-system  s^dies  in  which  planning  is  discussed  in  the  context 
of  basic  organization . 

1:0  Compmrtive  NatkMMl  SyiteniB 

•     »  - 

1^)/80-1  .  ^   ^  V^v 

University  and  Government  fai  Mexico:  Autonomy  in  an  Author- 
itarian System^  Daniel  C.  Levy,  173  pp!  (l^ger  Publishers,  New 
York). 

Recent  literature  on  educational  policymaking  ind}€;atesX cross* 
national  trend  toward  greater  government  control  of  univeristies.  This 
work  focuses  on  the  degree  of  control  in  Mexico,  a  country  nonnally 
studiedby  political  scientists  as  a  cfse  of  authoritarian  ftile.  * 

Levy,  a  political  scientist,  examines  several  forms, of  control. 
Economic  control  is  measured  by  such  factors  as  the  use  of  allocations  as 
an  instrument  of  conttol  and  the  attempts  of  the  government  to  impose 
tuijipn-loan  schemes.  Through  an  indepth  analysis  of  the  financial,  bar- 
gaining 4>rocesses  and  using  a  variety  of  statistical  tests,  the  author  shows 
limited  effects  of  govem^nent  financing  cm  uniyeraity  autonomy.  Adminis- 
U'ative  conuol  is  measured  by  such  factors  as  the  power  to  appoint  the 
rector,  the  territorial  integrity  of  <the  campus,  and  the  degree  of  academic 
freedom. 

The  author  finds,  overall,  that  institutiatial  autonomy  is  far  stronger  in 
^Mexico  than  usually  supposed,  and  not  in  keeping  with  the  strong  hier- 
archical control  suggested  by  the  broad  label  of  authoriuurianism.  The 
government  and  university  have  estiblishul  a  modus  vivendi  baaed  on^ 
mutual  dependence.  The  government  concentrates  far  more  on  satisfying 
demands  than  on  imposing  its  wishes.  Hence,  in  the  author;s  judgment,  a 
"reconciliation"'  model  far  better  approximates  Mexican  government- 
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university  relations  than^an  authoritarian  model.  Planning  is  affected 
rSly.  subject  to  tl.  established  powers  of  the  the 
rigidities  «Kl  limited  capabilities  of  governmental  buroius  ^^^^^ 
whelming  weight  of  continuing  budgetary  commitments  of  higher  ©duca- 
rion  m  politS:al  economy  of  Mexican  higher  education.  Uvy  concludes, 
mies  pohcy  largely  a  response  to  demands  and  conf.nes  planmng  to 
incrcnucntal,  marginal  decisions.  .  ^ 

1  *0/80-2 

Proceas  and  Structure  In  Higher  Eduoitlon,  Tony  Bcchcr  and 
Maurice  Kogan,  222  pp.  (Heincmann  Educational  Books  Ltd., 

^"^it  rigorously  sy^^^   effort  to  give  an  overview  of  thc^British 
system  of  higher  education  attempts  to  develop  a  perspective  thatjall 
<%Lify  basic  properties  and  interconnections  of  such 
T?^ authors  e^lpl^*  points  ofWarity  across  ^^^^-^f"^J^ 
and  hoDcftiUy,  across  national  iJstems- particularly  other  decentralned 
my  pisent  a  model  t^  emphMiies  four  structural  levels:  the 
Sd^f  tTbasic  unit,  the  institution,  and  central  authoring.  my^Ujen 
•  ride  each  structural  level  into  two  aspects:  the  normauve,  whK:h  mvoWe. 
SlltTtoring  and.maintenance  of  values;  and  the 
involves  carrying  out  practical  tasks.  The  result  is  an  eight-cell  matrix. 

X^historic7di>«n««ion  of  ch»^^  in  the  British  sy«em  since 
1945  the  book  takes  up  the  structural  levels  in  four  successive  chapters, 
usinK  the  analytic  distinction  between  the  normative  and  the  6perauo«al. 
Tn  uL^die  authors  see  the  normative  driving  the,  openuional.  n  a 
chap^r^  initiating  and  adapting  to  change,  they  portray  change  «  all 
evL  primarily  coming  ab«.t  fhm.  altered  values  ^ 
putting  the  nomiative  and  the  operational  out  of  phase  wUh  one  ^ 

■  Ae  authors  draw  the  fascinating  conclusion,  widely  overiooked  in 
American  thinking,  Uiat  whatever  the  initial  pressures  for  chwge^ 
originating  outside  or  inside  the  system-the  crucial  processes  of  change 
SLd  and  specific.  TTiey  also  emph^ize  the  great  ^es^-ence  of 
existing  structural  constraints  and  the  difficultie^of  implementing  planned 
h^ge^^^^^^^ 

chanie  are  social,  not  psychological:  they  depend  more  on  the  way  Ae 
system  operates  than  on  the  particular  sumd  that  its  individual  members 
choose  to  take." 
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1:0/80-3  -    ^  .  < 

The  Politics  of  Higher  Educatiob  in  a  Comparative  Perspective: 
France,  Sweden,  United^  Kingdom,  Rune  Premfo;s,  260 
(Department  of  Political  Science,  University  oif  Stockholm^ 
Stockholm,  Sweclen).    .  ^  ^  ^ 

Emphasizing  ticvclopments  during  the  I960*s  and  1970's,  thisAook 
compares  the  national  politics  of  higher  education  in  France,  Sweden,  and 
the  OnitecT  Kingdom.  It  seeks  to  build  on  and  bring  together  the  t^yo 
'different  research  traditions  of  comparative  public  policy  (mainly  practiced 
by  political  scientists)  and  cojiparative  higtwr  education  (a  younger  and 
more  Interdisciplinary  field).  ' 

The  five  central  empirical  chapters  fipt  consider  the  importance  of 
higher  education  in  the  pohtical  agendas  of  the  three  countries,  am)  then 
investigate  fpur  .  policy  dimensions:  governance,  size,  structure,  and 
access.  In  each  area,  Premfors  analyzes  theicontents  of  policy,  its  determi* 
nants,  and  its.impjeipentation' and  effects.- The  concluding  chapter, 
^'Towards  a  Pynamic  View  of  Higher  Education  Politioii^'  generalizes 
aboat  the  relation  of  policy  to  power,  i(leq)ogy  and  culture,  economics  and 
'  demogra4>hics,  previous  policy,  organization;  and  markets. 

The  study  is  outstanding  In  its  combination  of  theory,  close  emphical 
investigation  of  the  casi»-stydy  sort,  cross^-natioiial  comparison,  and  sig- 
jnificant  con<;lusions  for  Ihcory  and  practice.  The  concluding  chapter  alone 
•  is  worth  the  price  of  admission,"  shot  through  with  one  insightful 
comment  after  another.  For  example,  Premfors  shows Ihe  great  constraint 
of  past  and  present,  policy  on  new  policy,  dramatizing  for  the  higher 
education  sector  the  idea  of  **policy  inheritances."  The  interdependence 
between  different  policy  measures  is  increasing  rapidly  in  modem  states, 
stemming  from  biXh  the  absolute  growtif  of  the  public  ^tor  and  the 
increasing  organizational  density  of  sectors  within  it.  In  short,  tg  para* 
phrase  Aaron  Wildavsky,  policy  increasingly^omcs  its  own  cause. 

As  a  second  and  relatpd  example,  Premfo/s'  research  is  convincing 
also  on  the  determination  of  central  policymaking  by  the  nature  of 
academic  oiganization,  particularly  when  wofk  q^ganizid  aiXHind  many 
specialized  disciplines  Here  he' links  this'coftcept  effectively  to  the 
organizational  concepts  developed  in  the  last  decade  by  James  C.  March, 
J.  Victor  Baldridgc,  Burton  R.  Clark,  and  othcts.  Premfors  also  poihts  Qut 
that  while  economic  and  deinographic  developments  may  be  said  to  affect^ 
policy,  they  typically  do  so  in  an  indirect  and  mediated  fashion:  they  work 
their  way  through  the  funnels  of  politics  and  ideological  trends  and  are 
reshaped  according  to  responses  dictated  by  existing  policy  and 

organization.  .         "  '  , 

Anyone  who  studies  closely  this  sophisticated  published  Ph.D.  disser-' 
lalion  will  comctnit  considerably  smarter  about  higher  education  politics^ 
and  policy  in  his  or  her  oyvn  country.  The  book  is  exciting  testimony  on  the 
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kinds  of  knowledge  and  insight  that  can.  now  be  added  by  systematic 
comparativists  in  the  realm  of  higher  education.     <.  \  . 

1:0/79-1  "        ^  '       „  ^ 

Changerln  the  Japanese  University:  A  Comparative  Perspec- 
tive, William  K.  (;:ummirtgs,  Ucuo  Amano,  and  Kazuyuki  Kitamiira, 
eds.,  261  pp.  (Praeger Publishers,  New  York). 

This  volume  is  a  revised  and  extended  collection  of  papers  originally 
presented  ata  1976  conference  in  Tokyo.  Its  12  chapters  cover  a  range  of 
*  topics  including  the^govem^ce,  organization,  and  performance  of 
Japanese  higher  education:  historical  development,  problems  of  expansion 
and  equality,  fmance,  graduate  employment,  internal  university  structure. 
'  nature  of  the  Japanese  academic  profession  (including  [ts  productivity),  the 
student  movement,  the  intematibhalizing  of  Japanese  higher  education 
(involvih^^  crucial  problem  of  "westernization"),  and  comparison  of 
the  Japanese  with  other  major  national  systems.  ». 

In  addition  to  the  foreword  by  Michio  Nagai,.the  best-known  writer 
on  the  Japanese  system,  the  articles  were  prepared  by  such  prominent 
Japanese  experts  as  Ikuo  Amano,  Tetsuya  Kobayashi,  Kazuyuki  Kitamura; 
Michiya  Shimbori,  and  Mojrikazu  Ushiogi^  and  by  several  American 
observers,  including  William  K.  Cummings.  Chapters  of  special  ihterest 
are  one  hy  Anjanp,  on  the  Historical  formation  of  the  modem  Japanese 
system,  which  reveals  the  roots  of  present  day  diversity,  another  by 
Ushiogi,  which  makes  the  point,  more  clearly  than  has  been  mwle  else- 
where, tliat  the  numerous  graduates  of  mass  higher  educaUon  cannot  all. 
enie;  the  posiUons  tradUioiially  considered  appropriate  but  wiU  and  must 
enter  also  into  chirical,  sales,'  and  manual  jobs.  A  concluding  chapter  by 
Burton  R.  Clarii  compares  the  difrercntiation  and  coordination  of  the 
Japanese  syWm  with  other  major  national  systems. 

The  mixture  of  European,  American,  and  Uniquely  Japanese  charac- 
•   teristi(^,  the  rapid  move  into  more  accessible  higher  education,  the 
diverJy  of  public  and  priv^e  institutions,  and  the  problems  of  govem- 
'    mental  finance,  supervision,  and  planning,  all  make  the  Japanese  system 
'     fascinating.  This  book,  the  best  statement  in  English  on  the  Japanese 
system,  provides  much  information  and  some  insight  that  aid  in  bnngmg 
this  major  sy^stem  into  cross-national  comparisons  that,  among  other 
returns,  give  us  fresh  perspectives  on  higher  education  in  the  United  Sutes.. 

1:0/79-2  .  .    .      '  A 

"  Funding  Higlier  Education:  A  Six-Nation  Analysis,  Lyman  A. 
Glenny,  ed.  235  pp.  (Pnlcger  Publishers,  New  York). 

This  book  describes  and  compares  practices  and  technologies  for 
allocating  funds  to  higher  education  mstittitions  in  France,  Sweden,  Italy, 
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Spain,  Greece,  and  the  United  States,  and  suggests  some  reasons  for  the 
similarities  and  differences. 

"The  bow  is  intended  tor  layj^rsons  as  well  as  educational  planners 
and  policymialflrrs  around  the  world.  The  five  European  case  studies  were 
'prepared'  by  native  scl|olars — two  by  political  scientists,  two  by  econo- 
mists, and  one  by' a  sociologist — roughly  following  a  common  outline 
preplred  by  Glenny  and  based  on  his  eariier  work  on  the  Unitetf  States.  An 
introductory  chapter  by  Glenny  defines  the  task,  and  his  two  concluding 
chapters  take  up  the  wider  political  and  social  settings  for  budget  formula- 
tion and  the.4nfluences  exerted  by  students  and  faculty,  such  as  student 
aspirati^s  and  the  ways  in  which  faculty  are  paid,  ranked,  and  given  job 
security. 

Each,  case  4tudy,  distinct  and  interesting,  can  be  read  for  its  own 
value.  But  the  ftioat  rewarding  comments,  especially  for  Americans,  are 
found  in  Glenny  *s  chapters.  For  exaniple,  he  early  states  that  ''much  of  the 
money  going  to  disciplines*  chain,  or  depaitonents  within  institutions  in 
the  European  countries  bypasses  the  instinition  as  an  administrative  unit. 
tHather,  fimds  fropth®  central  state  agencies  go  directly  t^  professors  or  to 
.  mtemal  units*  wimout  considering  any  institutional  pmition  on  the  sub- 
ject.** The  European-type  structure  also  integrates  the  faculty  into  the 
national  civil  service*  thus  removing  faculty  salaries  and  benefits  almost 
completely  from  budgetary  coatrol.  Hence,  ''what  the  institutional  budget 
consists  of  amoui^  to  about  twenty  percent  of  the  U.S.  college  or  univer- 
sity budget,  what  in  the  United  States  is  called  supplies  and  equipment, 
btiildings,  grounds,  and  maintenance* * — an  astonishing  difference. 

There  is  ample  reason  to'^think  that  this  general  European  strucuire 
greatly  hindera  the  creation  of  n^w  centers  of  excellence  and  reduces  the 
leeway  and  incentive  forinstitutions  to  improve  themselves.  Thesis  major 
differences  jn  outconnes  indicate  anew  how  much  the  basic  structure  of  a 
•  national  system  inHuences  its  processes  anji  development. 

1:0/79-3 

Social  Origiiii  of  Educatkmal  Systohs,  Margaret  S.  Archer,  815 
pp.  (Sage  Ihibjications  Ltd. ,  London). 

This  huge  volume  is  o^  of  the  major  contributions  of  the  last  decade 
to  the  sociology  of  education.  Its  aim  is  "to  provide  a  theoretical  frame- 
work which  will  account  for  the  major  ch^iicteristics  of  national  education 
and  the  princi^  changes  that  such  systems  have  undergone. ' '  Toward  that 
end.  Archer  uses  current  sociological  theory  to  develop  her  own  way  of 
thinking  about  educational  systems.  Using  considerable  historical  detail, 
she  compares  the  educational  systems  of  four  countrie^— England, 
Dennuurk,  France,  and  Russia— in  ord^r  learn  how  modem  organized 
systems  emerged  in  those  cases  where  emergence  was  not  the  result  of 
foreigndomination. 
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. .  Part  One  Is  devoted  to  this  effort,  focusing  on  why  England  and 
Denmark  developed  decentralized  systems  while  France  and  Russia  went 
the  route  of  centralization.  Part  Two  exanuncsthf  separate  question  of  how 
these  systems/once  fiimly  W  place,  have  maintained  themselves  arid 
changed  down  to  the  present  tiinc. 

An;her,  a  macro-organizational  sociologist,  believes  that  existing 
social  structures  and  related  interactions  guide  change,  fast  in  society  in 
general  through  the  educational  system  and  ittcn  by  solidifying  the  system 
itsdf.  In  the  latter  respect,  the  basic  principle  is  simple:  "pnce  a  given 
form  of  education  exists  it  exerts  an  influence  on  future  educational 
Chans';."  She  believes  that  by  studying  the  extent  and  form  of  that  influ- 
ence,  we  arrive  at  a  systematic  way  of  approaching  change  and  connecting 
it  tcbasiC  features  of  a  system.  '        '  ;  • 

The  book  is  overwritten,  muddied  with  long  detours  in  sopiological  - 
theorizing,  and  difficult  to  penetrate,  (bne  chapt«r  is  over  200  pages  long 
and  has  381  footnotes!)  Also,' the  volume  is  about  educational  systems 
generally  and  not  higher  education  per  sc.  But  it  is  worth  some  time  and 
thought  by  higher  education  administrators  and  other  quick  readers,  as  well 
as  by  scholars  whp  may  be  able  to  devote  months  to  its  mastery.  Cnicial 
are  the  sections  in  the  last  chapter  devoted  to  "stop-go"  change  in  ccn-  • 
traljzed  systems  and  incremental  change  in  decentralized  systems.  Having 
detected  incremental  adjustment  in  England  and  Denmark,  one  wonders 
how  much  more  incremehtali?m  she  would  have  found  in  the  United 
States. 

Archer  concludes  on  a  note  of  noncoiivergence:  once  in  place,  cen- 
tralized systems  remain  centralized,  and  decentralized  syrtems  tend  to 
remain  decentjdized,  This  conclusion  may  provide  some  cheer  to  those 
Americans  worried  about  the  increasing  centralization  of  our  own 
system(s)  at  state  and  national  levels. 

1:0/78-1  '  . 

12  Systems  of  HigMr  Education:  6  Dedtlvc  Issues,  Clark  Kerr, 
John  D.  Millett,  Burton  R.  Clark,  Brian  MacArthur,  and  Howard  R. 
Bown,  ISl  pp.  (International  Council  fdr  Educational  Development; 

New  York). 

This  book  developed  as  part  of  the  study  of  national  systems  of  higher 
education  in  12  countries  carried  out  between  1975  and  1977  by  the  Inter- 
national Council  for  Educational  Development.  Based  on  reports  on\ 
France,  England,  >yest  Gemiany,  Sweden,  Poland,  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  Japan,  Thailand,  Australia,  and  Iran,  the  present  volume 
was  designed  to  cut  across  and  summarize  the  studies.  Its  six  essays  by 
different-authDj:s  compare  national  systems  on  basic  . characteristics:. gMls 
(Clark  Kerr);  planning  and  management  (John  O.  Millett);  coordination 
(Burton  R.  Cliirk);  nexibility  and  innovation  (Brian  MacArthur);  measure- 
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mpnts  of  efficiency  (Howard  R.  Bowen);  and  comparative  effectiveness 
(Clark  Kerr).    .  . 

.  The  chapters  by  Millett  and  Clark  are  most  re^^evant.  to  planning. 
Millett  groups  countries  in  several  dichotomies— monolithic  or  pluralistic 
.  party  systems,  unitary  or  Federal  govemmeni  stnictures,  developing  or 
developed  economies— as  a  way  of  explaining  differences  observed  in  the 
planning  and  management  of  their  higher  education  systems.  After  dis- 
cussing the  structures  found  in  each  country,  tie  concludes  that  nowhere 
among  the  12  countries  has  planning  *'been  particularly  outstanding  in  the 
years  since  1945/' 

Clark  places  the  12  countries  in  four  types  of  national  educational 
structures,  based  on  unity  of  control  and  form.  He  then  suggests  four  basic 
n,     pathways  of  cdohlination:  the  bureaucratic,  the  political,  the  professional,  ' 
and  the  market.  He  concludes  that  coordination  is  affected  every wlyefc  by 
^jn  state  authority  ,  and  bysenior  professors  as  ^ 

well  as  by  state  officials,  and  diat  the  task  of  planning  is  to  understand  the 
contribution  of  each  of  the  major  forms  of  coordination  and.  to  encourage  a  < 
.  fruitful  balance  among  them.  " 

1:0/78-2  . 

Academic  Power:  Patterns  of  Authority  In  Seven  National ' 
Systems  of  Higher  Edtication  John  H.  Van  de  Graa^^^ 
Clark,  Dorotea  Furth,  Dietrich  Goldschmidt,  and.  Donald  Wheeler, 
2 1 7  pp.  (Praeger  Publishers,  New  Yoric). 

This  book,  a  product  of  early  work  done  by  the  Higher  Education 
Research  Group  at  Yale^  analyzes  how  power  is  distributed  within  the 
/  national  systems  of  higher  education  of  West  Cermanyr  Italy,  France, 
Sweden,  England,  the  United  States,  and  Japan.  The  authors  identify  six 
levels  of  organization:  the  lowest  operating  unit  (depaitment  or  chair);  the 
intermediate  campiis  unit  (faculty,  school,  college  J;  the  university  or  inde- 
pendent college  as  a  whole;  the  muhi-campus. university  or  college  system; 
the  State  level;  and  the  national  level/ 

Authority  in  cliffensnt  areas. of  decisionmakings  such  as  personnel  and 
finance,  is  located  by  level*  and  national  patterns  of  authority  structure  are 
identified — e.g.,  a  European  mode  that  has  conccintrated  power  histori- 
cally at  the  bottom  in  the  Chair  and  at  the  top  in  the  Ministry,  mt^  weak 
campus  administration,  and  an  American  mode  in  which  trustee  and  ad- 
j  ministrative  authority  has  produced  relatively  strong  campus-levej  integm* 

tion.  While  pldhning  historically  has  been  weak  in  ail  seven  systems  in  the 
last  decade,  it  has  emerged  as  a  strong  force  in  Sweden  due  to  the  country's 
small  size,  its  cuhural  homogeneity,  and  the  planning  capability  patiently 
^       built  up  in  other  sectors  of  govermnent  during  the  last  four  decades . 

The  authors  conclude  that  nxent  reforms  in  higher  education  (up  to 
1975)  have  strengthened  the  powers  primarily  of  central  and  higher  levels 
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of  organization.  In  two  concluding  chapters,  Goldschmidt  discusses  unique 
features  of  the  national  patterns  and  probes  the,  effects  of  recent  trends  and  ^ 
reforms,  and  Clark  develops  a  set  of  perspectives  and  concepts  that  can 
help  guide  future  cross-national  research  in  the  administration  and  gov- 
ernance of  higher  education. 


1:0/78-3  , 

Systems  of  Higber  Educttloo:  France^  Alain  Bienayn)e\  144  ppi 
;   (International  Council  for  Educational  Development,  New  York). 

.  Prepared  *with  the  financial  support  jmd  cooperation  of  the  French 
I  Government,  this  report  is  part  of  the  12-country  study  of  national  system? 
;  of  higher  education  cdrried  out  between  l$7S  and  1^7  by  the  International 
:  Council  for  Educational  Dcvelopniem.  Only  pages  24  through  41  bear 
directly  on  planning,  yet  the  report^merits  attention.  . 

Among  the  laige  nations  of  Western  Europe,  France  is  ike  planning^ 
state;  it  has  attempted  to  c^anize  higher  education  as  a  national  system  for 
a  century  aiid  a  half— since  the  days  of  Napoleon— and  it  has  used  a 
ministry  of  education  to  do  so.  lUtional  at  well  as  nipdem,  the  French 
should  be  able  to  plan  higher  education  wtt^n  a  democratic  state,  if  anyone 

But  what  do  we  find?  First;  various  grandes  tcoUs — an  elite  sector  ^> 
separate  from  the  universities— 'have,  been  sponsored  by  different,  minis- 
tries, disper^ng  actual  control  and  nuiking  overall  Goordinati<in  extremely 
difficult.  According  to  the  author,  recent  major  reforms— including  the 
separation  of  higher  education  from  thii  old  ministiy  into  a  ministiy  of  iu 
own— have  *Mn  no  way**  dealt  . with  the  ingrained  dispersal  of  control. 
Second,  'Tnuice,**  the  author  observes,  ''is  also  subject  to  the  rule  usually 
noted  in  countrie!(  which  have  a  Qiinis^ 
,  pupils  and  parents  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  the  hundreds 
df  thousands  of  employees  and  teachers  give  the  minister  of  education  a 
political  weight  which  provides  the  prinuvy  and  secondary  schools  with  a  ^ 
decisive  advantage  over  the  universities. **  Third,  planning  is^bogg^d  down 
.  in  a  struggle  for  power  between  central  officials  and  university  personnel 
and  students.  The  plans  of  central  staff  are  almost  automatically  resisted, 
compromised,  and  severely  attenuated,  as  m  die  case  of  the  1976  regula- 
tions that  were  intended  to  reduce  graduate  unemployment  and  inake  the 
universities  more  relevant  to  the  job  market.  The  new  regula\iooa  had  the 
effect  of  provoking  '''unexpected  hostilit:^  from  a  combined  force  Kif 
teachers  and  students**  that  led  to  at  least  month-king  st^jU^es  in  over  30 
universities.  Fourth,  while  post- 1 %8  reforms  have' procUumed  greater 
autonomy  for  the  universities,  Bk^nayme  claims  that ''we  can  advaiKe  with^ 
some  confidence  the  hypothesis  that  the  real  power  of  the  central  adminii^- 
tration  (over  the  universities)  has  been  strengthened,  and  within  it,,  that  of 

if  .  " 
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the  director  of  financial  affairt."  Finally,  public  and  political  respect  f6r 
the  universities  is  at  4  loW  ebb,  and  the  universities  are  "twrvaded  by  a 
feeling  of  gloom."  . 

There  is  little  that  planners  themselves  can  do  to  control  the  flow  of 
events,  despite  the  established  powers  and  competencies  of  central 
government.  The  poliiics-of  iinivecsitytstate  rdatJbns^  basically  <leiem»H^ 
whatisdone. 
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Systems  of  Higher  Education:  Canaida,  Edward  Sheffield, 
Duncan  D;  Campbell,  Jeffrey  Holnies,  B.B.,Kymljcka,  and  James 
H.  Whitclaw,  219  pp.  (International  Council-  for  Educational 
Development,  New  Yorlc).  ' 

This  is  another  of  the  12  smdies  of  national  systems  of  higher  educa- 
tion canned  out  by  investigators  in  their  home  countries  between  .  1975  and 
1977  as  part  of  a  general  study  organized  by  the  International  Council  for 
Educational  Development.  The  book  conuins  four  chapters  piepaitd.by 
different  eiperto  covering  Cimada's  10  provincial  systems— the  Adantic 
provinces  ([Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  ^otia,  and  New 
Branswick),  Quebec,  Ontarior  and  the  Westepi  provinces  (Manitoba," 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia— and  introductory  and 
concluding  chapters  by  Edward  Sheffield.  Planning  at  provincial  and 
regional  levels  is  discussed  in  each  chapter. 

Sheffield  shows.the  extent  to  which  the  Canadians  have  reversed  the 
trend  toward  the  dominption  of  education  bv  the  national  government  (so 
evident  elsewhere  in  the  wortd  and  found  in  Canada  during  the  period  of 
direct  federal  aid  to  higher  education  between  1951  and  1976).  Federal  aid 
h  now  quite  indirect:  Canada  has  entered  "an  era  of  provincial  systems." 
The  "state  of  federal-provincial  relations"  is  the  key,  making  the  central 
government  much  less  influential  in  higher  education  than  iu  potential 
power  would  suggest.  At  the  Movincial  level,  the  organizatkm  of  higher 
edycation  varies  considerably,  (Quebec  and  Alberta  being  Vmost  charac- 
terized by  the  planning  process. " 

In  Sheffield's  judgment, '  'planning  for  higher  education  in  Canada  is 
inadequate  at  all  levels—institutional,  .provincial,  national.  Such 
information  systems  as  exist  lend  to  be  both' complex  and  burdensome. 
Projections,  e.g:,  of  enrollment,  are  undertaken  spasmodically  rather  than 
regulariy.  Too  much  planning  is  for  the  local  scene  and  the  immolate 
future."  concludes,  however,  that  decentralization  has  enabled 
Canadian  higher  education  to  respond  to  regional.needs,  ^nd,  in  spite  of 
struchiral  shortcomings,  the  overall  enterprise  "serves  Canada  tolerably 
well." 
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Systems  of  tUglier  Education,  Sweden,  Rune  Premfon  ahd  Beitil 
dstergreit,  208  pp.  (International  Council  for  Educational  Develop- 
ment, New  York).  »  _j 
This  study,  prepared  wjth  the  support  of  the  Swedish  National  Boafd 
of  Universities  and  Colleges,  is  part  of  the  12-country  study  of  national 
systems  of  higher  education  carried  but  between  1975  and  1977  by  the 
International  Council  for  Educational  Dcvelopnient.  The  report  is  or- 
ganized into  three  topics:  design  and  goals  of  die  Swedish  system,  with 
chapters  on  background,  sttucnire,  and  goals;  management  of  the  system, 
with  chapters  on  planning,  iMlminisuatioh,  and  autonomy;  an<^  effective- 
ness, with  chapters  on  social  effectiveness,  innovative  effectiveness,  and 
efficiency.  ; 

Of  all  the  systems  in  Western  Europe,  Sweden's  snuUI,'  nationally 
unified  system  of  higher  education  has  perhaps  undergone  the  most  change 
since  I960— especially  planned  change.  Sweden  ha^  long.been  oriented  to 
democratic  planning;  the  term  planning,  the  authors  Jwint  out,  has  positive 
connotations,  and  over  the  decades,  government  bureaus  have  evolved  a 
planning  capacity. "^Ministerial  planning  is  ver^  closely  linked4o  budgetary 
workjind  to  the  political  process.  Deep-probing  and  future-oriented  polifcy 
analysis  is  largely  delegated  to  ad  hoc  conunissions  and  to  central  agencies 
that  operate  at  a  second  level  beneath  the  cabinet  fninistries.  Numerous 
commissions,  specific  and  comprehensive,  have  appeared  in  the  field  of 
education,  and  they  have  "adhered  to  a  tradition  in  educational  policy- 
making in  Sweden  [of  a]  close  relationship  between  educational  planners 
and  educational  research."  In  the  case  of  the  famous  "U68"  commiuion, 
which  covered  all  postsecondaryi  education,  almc»t  200  experts  were 
involved  in  its  work  during  iu  existence  between  1968  and  1974.  The 
specific  agency  responsible  for  higher  education,  recently  renamed  the 
National  Board  of  University  and  Colleges,  is  staffed  by  civil  servantt  and 
operates  mu^Mas  do  paits  of  the  national  ministry  of  education  in  other 
countries,  -tte  Xoric  involves  "rolling  planning,"  a  contiguously  renewed 
and  revised  planning  for  the  ensuing  3  or  S  years.  With  all  this  going  on  at 
the  top  of  the  system,  the  authors  point  that  "there  has  until  recently  been 
few  things  to  plan  on  the  part  of  institutions:  central  regulations  have  beieh 
too  tight  to  permit  the  kind  of  decisionmaking  competence  which  makei 
local  planning  meaningful."  ; 

The  most  notable  point  in  this  useful  study  is  the  authors'  emphasis-6n 
the  growing  Control  of  bureaucraU,  politicians,  and  ouuide  interest  groups, 
in  contrast  to  the  influence  of  academics.  High-level  civil  servanU  have 
become  more  influential,  in  more  areas  of  decisionnuiking;  politicians  enter 
the  decisionmaking  bodies  increasingly  at  regiondl  and  local  as  well  as 
national  levtils;  and,  strikingly,  organized  interest  groups,  especially  those 
of  labor  and  business,  are  increasingly  included  through  formal  representa- 
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tion  in  decisionmaking  bodies — a  form  of  democratic  corporatism,  And 
corporatism  is  becoming  the  Swedish  version  of  lay  control.  Thus,  plan- 
ning is  increasingly  carried^Hit  in  the  context  of  intersecting  bureaucratic, 
political,  and  corporatist  relations.  \ 

**       ■■  *■ 
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Syilfim  of  Higher  Educatioii:  Atetratta,  Bruce  >yilliams,  93  pp. 
(International  Council  for  Educational  Development,  New  York). 

This,  study*  by  the  ViceHCbancellor. (chief  officer)  of  the  University  of 
Sydney,  is  part  of  the  12-country  study  of  nationahsystems  of  higher 
education  carried  out-between  1973  and  1977  by  the  International  Council 
for  Educational  Development.  The  report  is  organized  into  five  topics:  the 
design  of  the  Australian  system;  its  objectives;  federal  and  state  influences; 
planning  and  management;  and  effectiveness.  The  author  describes  the 


versities,  colleges  of  advanced  education,  and  colleges  of  technical  and 
further  education)  and  the  division  of  powers  between  the  national 
government  and  the  six  suttes.  Constitutionally  and  historically,  control 
has  rested  with  the  states,  but -on  the  basis  of  the  power  to  make  financial 
grants  to  the  suoes,  the  Commonwealth  government  has  greatly  increased 
its  role  In  1 977  it  contributed  80  percent  of  the  budget. 

The  author's  review  of  the  growth  of  system  planning  at  stiUe  and 
natioml  levels  indicates  considmBle  variation  at  the  stiite  fevel,  a  great 
amount  of  change  occurringJn-it<^nt  years  at  the  national. level,  and  a 
current  piclMre  of  unsettled  arrangements.  In  contrast  to  continental  Europe 
and  the  ynfted  3tates,  Australia  uses  commissions  abundantly  in  system 
planning  and  coordination,  borrowing  this  rnode  from  tjj^e  University 
Grants  Committee  in  Great  BriUuh.  In  Australia,  commisliions  came  into 
existence  at  iht  national  level  ^or  all  threeiector^  of  tertiary  education;  and 
boards,  designed  to  play  a  sinlilar  bijffer  role  between  government  and 
instihitioni,  were  created  at  the  state  level  for  the  first  two  sectors.  TT^c 
planning  process  has  become  inuicate,.ir(volving  po'^^ical  and  busneaucratic 
officials  at  the  two  levels  of  government,  the  memben  and  staffs  of  the 
many  commissions,  and  the  institutional  represientatives.  The  effort  to . 
clear  up  confusion  and  to  provide  plahned  coofdination  led  in  1977  to  a 
new  Tertiary  Education  Commission  at  the  national  level,  with  the  former 
national  commissions  of  the  three  sectors  tedesignated  as  subordinate 
councils.  ,  . 

In  a  short  chapter  on  *l^lani«ing  and  Management/'  the  author  lists  a 
number  of  interesting  features  of  Australian  plannijig:  the  use  of  rolling 
triennial  programming;  the  distinction  between  a  real  plan  and  a  financial 
plan;  and  the  systematic  visitation  of  commissions  to  instituti^.  Most 
interesting  arc  the  traditions  and  structures  of  government  and  education 
that  have  fathered  the  procedures,  given  them  meaning,  and  made  them 


division  of  "tertiary  educati^ 


Australia  into  three  sectora  (unl 
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effective.  The  author  points  out  that, Australia  has  **ah  open  form  of 
planning  that  [has]  depenided  for  its  continued  success  on  conunittecs*  of 
inquiry  to  consider  major  issues  and  the  publication  of  reports/'  The 
institutions  typically  feet  that  they  are  under  a  ''form  of  iterative  planing  in 
which  they  are  closely  involved/* 

The  Australian  framework  for  plainning  is  one  of  relatively  small-scale 
organization*  close  contact  among  interested  parties,  and  a  tradition  that 
independent  inquiry  by  special  committee  will  precede  nnajor  ministeriat 
decisions. 

1:0/78-7  ,  ' 

Systems  of  Higher  Educatloii:  Japan,  Katsuya  Nantd,  142  pp. . 
(International  Council  for  EduAtional  Development,  New  York) . 

Katsuya  Narita  is  a  director  of:  wsearch  in  the  Japanese  National 
Institute  for  Educatipnal  Research;  His  report  was  sponsored  by  the 
Japanese  government  and  is  part  of  the  12-countiy  study  of  national  sys- 
tems of  higher  education  carried  out  between  1975  and  1977  by  the  Inter-  ' 
national  Couniil  for  Educational  Development.  The  three  major  sections  of 
the  report'  describe  4he  historical  background  and- present  structure  of  the 
Japanese  system,  its  gbverronent  and  numagement  (including  policies  for 
planning),  and  its  effectiveness. 

The  author  presents  many  of  the  difficulties  of  planning,  in  the  • 
Japanese  system,  which  is  large  and  diverse.  It  is  made  up  of  private  as 
well  as  public  institutidns.  municipally  supported  as  v;ell  as  nationally 
supported  institutions,  and  conmiunity  and  Wyear  colleges  as  well  as 
universities.  Whereas  the  United  States  moved\into  mass  higher  education 
largely  by  expanding  the  public  sectors,  JapaA  did  so  by  expanding  the 
private  sector.  Seventy-five  percent  of  its  institiitions  are  now  private  and 
encompass  .77  percent  of  the  students., Nariti  says  flatly:  "The  ripid 
development  of  mass  higher  education  in  modern  Japan  would  .not  have 
been  possible  without  the  private  sector. "  The  public  seaor,  dominated  by 
the  Universities  of  Tokyo  and  Kyoto,  has  been  selective  and  rigid;  modeled 
on  ttie-£uiopean  mode  of  Chair  (instead  of  Department)  organization;  it  is 
devoted  to  the  ideals  and  standards  of  the  research  university.  Private 
institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  dynamic  element  intension  by 
operating  in  a  market  of  high  consumer  demind.  ( 

The  author  discusses  the  efforts  of  Japanese  authoritidVsince  the  late 
I960*s  to  plan  and  control  the  general  direction  of  this  massiv^stem  and 
to  raise  standard^  in  the  private  sector.  With  these  ends  in  vieVl<pious 
major  committees  have  been  at  worit  to  devise  a  national  master  plan; 
govemmeiitai  organs  have  been  reorganized  and  major  laws  enacted,  the 
most  important  of  which  provide  increasing  government  subsidies  for 
'private  institutions  toward  a  target  of  contributing  50  percent  of  operating 
costs.  With  this  increase^  government  aid  have  come»guidelines  and  niles 
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on  wbat  these  Wtitutions  can  and  cjmnot  do  Jnierestingly,  the  author 
points  out  that  the  government  has  established  three  broad  planning 
categories:  objectives  that  must  be  * 'achieved  as  governmental  obliga- 
tions''; those  that  should  be  '^induced  by  the  government' and  those  that 
should  be ''initiated  freely/* 

The  author  maintains  that  the  results  of  recent  efforts  to  increase 
planned  coordlinaUon  ait  still  unclear  since  these  results  have  been  piece- 
meal and  incremental,  father  tlian  global.  Institutional  'initiation  and 
imiution  have  remained  more  powerful  than  centrally  controlled  change. 
Institutions  know  that  their  reputations  depend  on  fidelity  to  certain  tradf- 
tional  course  vrangements  and  standards. /'Here  lies  the  main  ceason 
behind  the  uniformity  and  rigidity  in  curri^ular  structure  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Japanese  system  of  higher  education/' 
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Systems  of  Higher  Educatkm:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

Uansgert  Peisert  and  Gerhild  Framhein,  204  pp:  (International 
Council  for  Educational  Development,  New  York) . 

This  thcmHigh  report,  prepared  as  part  Qf  the  1975-77  12-country 
study  by  the  Intem^tiona/  Council  for  Educational  Development,  is  the 
'  best  study  in  English  of  higher  education  in  West  Germany.  The  German 
system  is  federal  in  general  structure  and  hence  is  sometimes  grouped  with 
the  Canadian,  Australian,  and  American  federal  systems?  But  as  a  result 
the  leading  role  that  the  German  system  played  worldwide  in  the  nineteenth 
and  eariy  twentieth  centuries  in  integrating  teaching  and  reseaixrh  in  the 
research-centered  university,  it  has  had  a  powelful  integrative  tradition  that 
de^ly  affects  thought  within  various  institutions  and  individual  states.  The 
Lander  (the  states)  are  thereby  more  integrated  than  the  American  states, 
even  while  having  quite  differdnt  political  and  oulturyl  orientation.  Over- 
all, the  German  system  is  quite  different  from  the  American;  for  example, 
there  are  no  land-grant  universities  or  jprivate  uni\ersities,  &nd  all  the 
universities  have  extensive  self-administration  by  the  few  professors  who 
hold  chairs! 

Institutional,  state,  and  national  planning  has  gradually  gaiited  in 
importance  in  the  West  German  system  during  the  last  decade  and  a  half » 
culminating  in  a  national  1977  Frame  Law Uat  makes  it  obligatory  for  the 
Lander  to  have  comprehensive  plans.  Jhe  national  government  has  steadily 
increased  its  role,  with  uniform  nationwide  develq>ment^n  mind.  It  seeks 
a  ''vertical  equalization'  *  of  financial  burdens  as  way  of  helping  sitate-level 
govenunents  finance  higher  education.  It  has  also  helped  to  bring  about  a 
partial  ''horizontal  financial  equalization  between  the  Lander  which 
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lequiies  the  financially  sttong  Lander  to  make  equalizaUon  payments  to 
thoM  Under  that  are  financially  weak."  An  even  shaq^r  indicator  of  the 
'growing  nationalization  is  a  1972  decision  by  the  Federal  Constitutional 
Corn  q|i  admission  of  students  throughout  the  cqMntiy.  which  led  to  the 
election  of  a  central  agency  for  sti'dent  placement.  This  action  has  placed 
secondary  schools  under  great  pressure  to  equalize  instruction,  grading, 
and  degree  reqaifenients,'  "a  situation  that  is  to  be  achieved  through  the 
introduction  of  so^alled  'norm  books'."  Peisert  and  Framhein  note  that 
this  represents  "a  centralistic  and  rigid  intervention  in  the  structure  of 
curricula  of  secondary  schools  which.  .  .'contradicts  the  federal  creed." 

West  Germany  is  a  good  place  to  study  both  die  positive  ^tcomes 
and  the  boomerang  effects  of  new  forms  of  central  allocation  and  super- 
vision and  thereby  deepen  our  understanding  of  how  planning  relt?es  to 
federalism. 


EUtes  In  French  Society:  The  PoUtIca  of  Survival,  Ezra  N. 
Suleiman,  299  pp.  (Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  N.J.). 

As  Suleiman  states  in  the  Introduction  to  this  outstanding  volume, 
••All  societies  ore  govenfcd  by  elites  and  every  society  has  some  means  of 
producirig  its  elites.  But  few  societies  have  succeeded  in  institutionaiizing 
their  elite-forming  mechanism  to  quite  the  degree  that  France  has.  One 
needs  io  demonstrate  considerable  competence  before  one  can  acquire 
membeAp  in  France's  ^  institutions.  But  opce  that  competence  has 
been  difnonstrated  at  an  early  age.  it  is  never  again  called  into  question."^ 

Where  is  that  competence  ••demonstrated,  "  and  where  do  we  find  the 

centtal  ••elite-forming  mechanism"?  In  French  higher  education,  and  not . 
in  the  top  universities  but  within  a  sector  of  special  colleges  known  as  the 
grandes  ecoles,  some  of  which  exercise  exti<mely  sharp  selecuon.  Hence, 
this  book  aporbpriately  centers  on  these  schools. 

Thi  first  chapter.  ••State-Created  Elites,"  points  out  tliat  in  France  the 
state  forms  the  nation's  elites  and  has,  in  fact,  formed  a  structure 
monopolizing  that  role.  The  second  chapter,  "Vk  Basis  of  Elite  Forma- 
tion. The  Universities  vs.  The  Grandes  Ecoles,"  describes  the  nonelite  role 
of  tne  first  sector  and  Uie  elite  role  of  the  second.  The  third  chapter,  ••The 
Sanctity  of  ttie  Grandes  Ecoles,"  adds  significanUy  to  our  knowledge  of 
how  one  paf^La  higher  education  system  may  profit  at  the  expense  of 
another  and  still  be  protected  from  reform,  "democratization,"  and 
change.  In  fact,  after  U»e  turmoil  of  post-1968  reform  in  French  higher 
education,  tfie  university  sector  was  further  devalued  and  the  key  grandes 


ecoles  made  stronger. 

Educational  structures  everywhere  accumulate  an  inertia  of  their  own. 
This  tendency  is  made  worse  when  the  state  exerts  excessive  control  over 
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education — a  SiUbbom  paradox  for  those  who  believe  that  greater  goverti- 
mental  control  increases  chances  for  reform  and  meaningfiil  change.  In  the 
French  case,  the  graduates  of  the  elite  sector  of  higher  education  oc9upy 
top  posts  in  govenunfAMiid,  increaiingly,  private  industry.  They  are  not 
about  to  dismantle  ih^  mi^hani^ni  that,  in  their  view,  serves  the  natidn  so 
well .  So  *  *  indispeAsable  *  *  are  (ti^gpmdes  ecoles  that  e  ven  changes/m  party 
control  of  the  govenunent  do  not  matter.  •  / 

Suleiman's  research  provides  fascinating  foc^  tHinking 

about  the  pros  and  cons  of  concentrated  selectionrtraining,  andjplacement 
in  higher  education.  In  the  French  case,  efficiency  and  men/  are  well- 
served,  ec]uality  and  diffusion  ofpowfei^^  - —  ^ 
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Systems  of  Higher  Education:  United  Kingdoniy  Tony  Becher, 
Jack  Embling,  and  Maoric^  Kogan,  158  pp.  (International  Council 
for  Educational  Development,  New  York). 

'  This  important  book,  writtf  ri  by  three  eminent  British  authorities,  was 
prepared  as  part  of  the  12-country  study  of  national  systems  of  higher 
education  carried  out  between  1975  and  1977  by  the  International  Council 
for  Educational  Development.  The  study  is  organized  in  three  major  pans: 
the  sthicture  and  purpose  of  ttie  British  system  of  higher  education;  the 
government  and  management  of  the  system;  and  the  system^*s  effectiveness.  ^ 
The  authors  cogently  locate  planning  within  the  context  of  the 
elaborate  and  subtle  ^structure  of  British  higher  education  .  They  4^(ate  that 
central  departments  of  education  in  Engjand  and  Wales,  Scodand,  and 
Northern  Ireland  are  engaged  in  ''a  complex  set  of  relationships**  with  the 
universities  a^id  colleges,  ''which  uhimately  add  up  to  a  planning  function 
exercised  nationally  ."  The  drift  of  power,  especially  since  the  mia-l960's, 
has  been  toward  central  bodies,  with  the  central  govemmcnt  asserting  •"its 
rights  to  determine  higher  education  policy  in  response  to  short-term 
economic  planning  administered  by  the  central  government  departments 
within  the  Treasury  network." 

Of  special  note  has  been  the  changing  role  of  the  University  Grant 
Committee  (UGC),  which  from  its  creation  in  1920  to  the  mid-1960  s 
stood  as  a  free,  lelatively-autonomous  body  between  the  Treasury  and  the 
universities.  The  .UGC  had  provided  the  world  with  a  model  of  how 
academics  serving  on  a  ''buffer"  commission  could  take  government 
money  without  coming  under  regulation  by  government  officials.  In  the 
last  decade,  however,  the  UGC  has  been  formally  placed  under  the 
Department  of  Education  and  Science  (DES).  The  authors  note  tl^at  the 
UGC  now  ''has  to  follow  the  planning  framework  established  by  the 
DES,"  and  they  point  to  specific  avenues  along  which  the  DES  and  the 
UGC  between  them  have  been  developing  planning  norms  and  regulations. 
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Recognizing  that  there  is  some  current  political  interest  in  Britain  in 
bringing  a^  institutions  of  higher  education  under  a  single  management 
system,  the  authors  express  concern  about  the  possible  losses  brought 
about  by  centralization.  They  note  that  an  academic  sj^stepn  operates  on 
"the  principle  of  preserving  the  initiatives  of  its  prime  academic  elements, 
whether  these  be  schools  of  study,  course  teams,  or  conventional  subject 
departments."  The  present  structure  is  actually  a  loose  network  of  small 
enterprises,  each  Wit  around  a  marketft)le  specialty.  Therefore,  they 
conclude,  if  "makes  more  sense  to  develop  a  "craft  cooperative"  approach 
to  accouiittibUity  rather  than  to  continue  "with  the  uncomfortable  business 
df  ti^u^  td  iisc  the  Marge  corporation'  aiialogue  in  a  situation  where  the 
model',  or  the  subject  matter,  or  both,  have  to  be  seriously  distorted  to 
achieve  anything  at  all."  ,        -  ^ 

1:0/77-2 

Innovations  and  Innovative  Processes  in  Higher  Education, 

Barbro  Berg  and  Bertil  Ostergren,  157  pp.  (National  Board  of 
Universities  and  Colleges,  Stockholm,  Sweden).  ,  ' 

lliis  book  is  an  English  translation  of  the  third  of  four  reports  on  a 
study  of^ycatiohal  planning  conducted  between  1974  and  1977  by  the 
Office  of  th^hancellor  of  the  Swedish  Universities  (reorganized  and 
renamed  in  1977^  the  National  Board  of  Universities  and  Colleges).  The 
entire  study  was  iritended  "as  a  clinical  examinjiic^';, oriented  toward  the 
charting  of  dysfunctions  in  governance,  planning  and  organization  of 

;  higher  education,  with  primary  emphasis °on  two  criteria,  namely  effec- 
tiveness and  innovation  capability."  . 

,  This  particular,  report  on  innovation  contains  two  parts:  a  briefly- 
reviewed  questionnaire  study  of  educational  changes  and  a  group  of  seven 
case  studies  of  processes  of  innovation.  The  authors  attempt  to  integrate 
thrir  case  studies  into  a  theoretical  framewoik  by  drawing  particularly  on 
(he  field  theory  of  Kurt  Lewin.  "1 

From  the  questionnaire  study,  the  authors  conclude  that  where>th(^re 
has  been  a  long-standing  dependency  on  superior  authorities,  institutions:, 
are  unlikely  to  initiate  innovations.  They  suggest  an  inverse  relation 
between  central.control  (and  planning)  and  innovative  capability  in  the 
operating  units.  Based  on  the  case  studies,  the  Swedish  investigators  argue 
against  the  usual  preoccupation  of  innovation  researchers  with  establishing 

^  a  general  theory  of  innovation.  Instead,  ihey  ste  explanatory  model»  as 
dependent  on  the  char^ter  of  both  the  innovation  and  the  system.  The 
niain  characteristics  of  the  system  that  should  be  probed  are  membership' 
structure,  ideology,  technology,  organizational  structure,  and  relations  to 
the  outside  world.  In  this  regard,  the^  maintain  that  universities  possess 
characteristics  that  :'istinguish  them  from  other  organizations.  For 
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exalnple,  the  mpsi  important  membership  groups  consist  of  teachers  and 
researchers  organized  in  subsystems  according  to'  disciplines,  with 
competence  ±4  (ftofessional  identity  noted  in  individual  disciplines.  This 
affects  ideology,  organizational  structure,  and  all  oth^r  primary 
characteristics. 

The  authors  also  make  a  useful  distinction  between  innovations  that 
are  consistent  with  the  system — i.e.,  in  agreement  with  its  existing  main 
charaicteristics— and  those  that  are  divergent  from  the  system.  They  then 
conclude  thatvWhefta3  innovation  rese^rchei^  generally  regard  the  innova- 
tion'process  as  a  diffusion  or;informatioi)  process,  th^y  should  more 
properly  regard  it  as  a  political  process,  especially  where  innovations 
diverge  from  the  system.  * 

This  bri^  report  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  important  international  ^ 
V  cpntrit>utipns  Swedish  researches  are  making  to  the  understanding  of 
higher  education.  Their'  findings  and  perspe<itives  provide  significant 
insights  into  the  complexities  and  unique  feature^  of  systems  of  higher 
education  and  the  limits  of  central  planning^  Much  opinion  in  Sweden  has 
recently  swung  in  favor  of  decentralization,  in  part  because  centralization 
is  viewed  as  obstructing  the  diversity,  flexibility,  and  innovative  effective- 
ness that  are  becoming  more  and  more  necessary.  If  implemented,  the 
Swedish  effort  in  deliberate  decentralization  will  be  an  experiment  in 
planting  for  unplanned  change. 

t-      •.  ...  . 

1:0/77-3  . 

Acadelnic  Power  in 'Italy:  Bureaucracy  and  Oligarchy  in  a 
National  Univergity  System; Burton  R.  Clark,  205  pp.  (University 
of  Chicago  Press,  Illinois). 

This  study  analyzes  the  way  in  which  power  is  exercisedin  a  national 
system  organized  according  to  a  single  institutional  /6r^  (the  national 
university)  and  under  the  control  of  a  single  bureau  (the  ministry  of 
education). 

The  first  chapter  describes  the  development  of  Italian  universities  over 
eight  centuries,  identifies  the  universities  themselves  and  their  faculties, 
and  poses  the  problems  of  system  making.  Chapters  2  and  3  describe  the 
relatively  weak  bureaucratic  means  of  ^coordination  ihat  have  developed 
and  the  relatively  strong  oligarchical  means  of  linkage  and  dominance, 
which  have  given  senior  professors  great  power  nationally  as  well  as 
locally.  Chapter  4  reviews  the  Italians'  efforts  since  19i60  to  reform  Aieir 
system.  And  Chapter  S  reasserts  the  concept  of  the  guild  as  a  way  of 
understanding  the  nature  and  strength  of  personal  and  collegial  authority  in 
academic  systems  in  many  countries. 

The  author  emphasizes  the  high  degree  to  which  planning  is  shaped  by 
the  academic  and  political  context  in  which  it  takes  place.  A  centralized 
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system,  ostensibly  integrated  by  a  natiokal  ministry,  might  be  assumed  to 
have  the  capacity  to  form  and  implement  plans;  but  this  capacity  is  weak  in 
Italy.  The  academic  oligaichs  do  not  waht  a  separate  class  of  academic 
planners;  the  executive  branch  is  weak  (in  comparison  to  France  or  the 
'United  States,  for  example)  and  offers  weak  political  support  for  planning; 
and  the  bureaucracy  itself  is  relatively  mediocre  in  initiative  and  ability.  In 
this  setting,  planning  is  diffuse,  handled  discreetly  by  diverse  academic 
bodies,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  by  central  conunittees  of  academic  oligarchs. 
Change  comes  about  incrementally,  and  largely  through  political*  action 
rather  than  bureaucratic  mandate  qv  professional  control.  A\^traliaed 
formal  structure  provides  no  assurance  that  planners  will  be  able  to  ply 
their  trade.  In  the  author's  view,  th^  substructure  of  academic  life,  rooted 
In  the  way  that  universities  and  faculties  are  organized,  undoubtedly  has 
^reat  momentum  and  influence  in 'determining  what  is  done  in  Italy  ^  as 
well  as  in  many  other  countries. 


1:0/77-:4  * 

The  Politics  of  Higher  Education  hi  BrazU,  Jerry  Haar,  722  pp. 
(Pr^egcrPublishers,  New  York).  ^ 

The  author  set  oCit  to  ''examine  the  formation  of  public  policy  re* 
garding  access  to  higher  education  in  Brazil  from  1964  to  1975,  andjtoj 
reveal  v^hy,  how,  and  when  policy  change  developed,  and  the  individuals 
and  groups  involved.'*  Brazil — the  fifth  largest  nation  of  the  world — has 
pursued  modernization  under  an  V* authoritarian"  regime,  which  is 
nominally  in  a  sUohg  position  to  plan  policies  expeditiously  and  to  see  that 
they"^  earned  out.  Brazil  has  tried  to  implement  planning  in  higher 
education,  particularly  in  the  regulation  of  entry  into  ihstitutions  and  the 
flow  of  graduates  into  the  job  market. 

Haar*s  central  finding  is  that  major  planning  has  not  been  realized.  In 
search  of  appropriate  theoretical  cUnderstanding,  he  turned  to  ^'disjointed 
incrementalism^  as  the  best  way  of  explaining  the  Brazilian  case.  This 
theory,  by  Charles  E.  Lindblom,  an  American  political  economist,  holds 
that  policies  that  are  politically  feasible  are  usually  only  incrementally  or 
niarginalty  different  from  existing  policies,  and  that  the  policy  process  is 
normally  quUe  disji^inted  as  various  parties  move  in  and  out  of  the  action. 

Haar  applied  '*the  eight  states  of  disjointed  incrementalism**  to  his 
fmdings  in  the  Brazilian  smicture  and  determined  that  seven  of  the  eight 
stages  applied,, despite  the  great  diffenpnces  in  governmental  structure 
between  Brazil  laid  the  United  States.  Choices,  even  under  a  centralized 
military  government,  **weft  made  at  the  margin  of  the  status  quo:  only 
incremental  changes  were  planned  and  operationalized.**  In  fact,  due  to  the 
heavy  weight  of  tradition  in  higher  education,  policy  formation  in  this 
sector  was  ''even  less  inclined  to  deviate  from  the  status  quo.  The  variety 
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of  policy  a)tematii|es  that  could  be  realistically  considered  was  restricted 
considerably  by  the|  ''nature^  structure^  vitality  ,  and  response  capabilities'* 
of  the  entrenched  bureaucracy. 

The  central  difference  between  Brazil  and  the  Uhited  States  regarding 
the  Lindblom  theor]'  is  the  relative  iotegration  of  analysis  and  evaluation  in 
Briazil  compared  to  the' way  it  is  fragmented  throughout  American  society. 
The  author  conclude  that  ''the  rejection  of  disjotntedness  [in  analysis  and 
evaluation]  is  a  price  inous  course  of  action.  For  the  absence  of  independent 
tources  to  analyzejevaluate,  and  criticize  issues,  pit>blems/and  actions 
can  often  result  in  d  homogenized  and  sterile  assessment  of  policy.  Pitfalls 
and  dangers  at  tinies  cannot  be  anticipated;  and  innovation,  experimenta- 
tion ,  and  sound  contingency  planning  cannot  proceed.  *  * 


1:0/76 

Ambiguity  and  Choice  In  OrganizatloDs,  James  G.  March  and 
Johan  P.  Olsen,  408  pp,  (Univcrsitctsforlagct,  Bergen,  Norway). 

In  the  17  chapters  of  this  book,  March  and  Olsen  interweave  lively 
and  penetrating'  theoretical  discussion  with  case  study  reports  by  10 
authors,  including  themselves,  on  decisionmaking  in  Norwegian,  Danish, 
and  American  higher  education.  The  book  is  devotcid  largely  to  decision- 
making wi^in  instinitions,  although  two  case  studies  concentrate  on 
national  system  processes.  The  theoretical  ideas  that  dominate  the  book  are 
potentially  useful  at  both  the  system  and  institutional  levels  of  organization. 

One  Norwegian  case  study  offers  a  fascinating  analysis  of  how  a 
national  system  came  to  decide  on  the  location  of  the  country's  third 
medical  "School.  The  researcher  shows  how  a  shift  in  the  country's  general 
values  toward  emphasis^dv^regional  development  influenced  bureiiucratic 
and  professional  arguments  for  locating  the  ^nedical  school  in  one  city 
instead  of  another.  There  was  a  complex  connection  between  ''rational 
acts**  by  participants' and  the  final  outcome.  The  author  points  out  that  ''an 
important  precondition  for  applying  the  garbage-can  model  [of  Jame^ 
March]  to  the  analysis  of  more  encompassing  social  structures  .  .  .  seems_ 
to  be  that  the  different  interests  or  power  groups  involved  are  of  roughly 
comparable  strength.**  A  powerful  chief  or  group  can  clean  up  a  garbage 
can.  But  the  typical  situation  in  higher  education  is  that  power  is  diffused 
among  many  groups. 

The  book  primarily  contributes  theoretical  arguments  that  draw 
decisionmaking  t!ieory  away  from  the  neat  logic  of  traditional  models  and 
toward  complicated  concepts  that  are  more  appropriate  for  higher  educa- 
tion, where,  in  the  language  of  March  ahd'his  associates,  organizations 
''deal  with  ambiguity — goals  that  are  unclear,  technologies  that  are 
imperfectly  understood,  histories  that  are  difficult  to  interpret,  and 
participants  who  wander  in  and  out.**  Altlsough  often  unclear,  the  book 
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presents  a  powerful  revisionfst  julgument  that  is  currently  under  debate  by 
decisionmaking  theorists!  It  is  a  valuable  theoretical  statement  for  planners 
and  administrators  in  higher  education. 

1:0/70 

Bureaucracy  and  National  Planning:  A  Sociological  Case  Study 
In  Mexico,  Guy  Benvenistc,  141  pp.  (Praegcr„  Publishers,  New 

York).   ,  -  _  .     ^  • 

In  this  case  study,  Benvenistc  explore^the  national  plannmg  of  educa- 
tion in  Mexico,  while  attempting  tenutivc  answers  to  such  broad  questions 
as:  "Where,  when  and  how  do  planners  accrue  the  power  necessary  for  the 
iihplementotion  of  Uie  plans  they  elaborate?  What  are  the  limits  on  this 
'  power  and,  therefore,  what  are  the  limitations'of  any  planning  exercise?" 
He  considers  all  levels  of  education,  focusing  cn  the  processes  rather  than 
the  contents  of  planning.  '  .  j 

The  author  concludes  thai  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere  there  is  a  wide 
discrepancy  between  the  prevailing  theoretical  concepts  of  planning  and 
the  processes  that  actually  take  place.  The  processes  are  inherently 
political,  involving  the  accumulation  and  use  of  power.  Therefore,  the 
normal  picture  of  impartial,  raUonai  action  on  (hie  part  cf  planners  in 
Mexico  is  not  realized:  "the  conventional  ideology  of  planning  was  clearly 
dysfiincMonal  to  the  ongoing  process.  The  fact  that  plannere  w^re  not 
expected  to  be  organizing  coalitions  of  implementcrs  made  their  own 
search  for  a  formula  that  had  a  chance  of  being  implemented  that  much 
more  difficult." 

Successful  planning  is  heavily  dependent-  on  the  "exchanges"  m 
which  planners  participate,  i.e.,  those  transactions  necessary  to  build  con- 
sensus and  elicit  cooperation  from  future  implementers.  Such  exchanges 
afe  commonly  done  among  relatively  small  groups  of  expem  and  leaders; 
hence,  the  process  is  not  a  particularly  democratic  one,  and  the  intended 
beneficiaries  are  commonly  left  out.  Benvenistc  interprets  both  the  French 
and  Mexican  student  revolts  of  1%8  as  in  part  a  reaction  to  planning 
processes  that  did  not  allow  students  much  of  a  voice. 

Thus,  he  concludes  that:  "If  we  want  planning  lo  be  a  tool  of  social 
transformation  that  limits  the  need  for  violence  and  the  erosion  of  existing 
institutions,  then  ...  we  need  to  perceive  the  political  weight  of  the 
potential  beneficiaries  whose  lives  are  to  be  affected  by  planning,  and  we 
need  to  invite  these  groups  into  the  planning  process." 
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1:0/66  *^ 

Planning  for  Ediicati9n  In  RaMstan:  A  Personal  Case  Study, 

Adam  Curie,  208  pp.  (Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridj^e,  Mass.). 

As  described  by  Philip  H.  Coombs  in  the  foreword  to  thi$^  book,  the 
author  ''gives  us  what  might  be^ described  as  a  personally  conducted 
psychic  tour  of  a  developing  couliary  by  a  techni^  assistance  ex^rt/* 
'Adam  Curie  ''both  emphasizes  die  crucial  role  tn  expatriate  advisers  and 
cuts  them  down  to  size.**  His  purpose  in  the  hhok is  tq  shed  ligM  on  the 
position  and  difficulties  of  foreign  advisers  and  to  discuss  pioblems  of 
educational  planning  in  Pakistan.  He  begins  with  a  chapter  on  the 
''dubious  role**  of  the  adviser,  devotes  the  next  four  chapters  to  educa- 
tional planning  in  Pakistan,  and  concludes  with  four  brief  chapters  on  the 
role  of  education  in  development  and  on -personal  reflections  on  his 
planning  experiences;^. 

The  result  is  a  uniquely  fascinating  account  of  the  many  difficulties  of 
the  educational  planner*s  role  within  the  context  of  national  planning  in  a 
developing  society.  One  extremely  unsatisfactory  aspect  of  being  a  short- 
term  advise^.  Curie  points  out,  is  that:  "It  is  much  easier  to  construct  a  plan 
than  to  implement  one.  It  is  not  usually  difficult  in  a  country  as  poor  as 
'Pakistan  to  realize  what  needs  to  be  done.  It  is  incredibly  hard,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  do  it.**  '      ,  ^ 

Curie  was  one  of  the  first  experts  in  apy  field  of  planning  to  stress  that 
"the  planner  is  not  just  s^pieone  who  sits  spinning  out  plans  for  others  to 
put  into  operation.  He  has,  or  should  have,  a  continuing  concern  for  their 
implementation/*  And  "the  things  which  make  a  plan  either  easy  or  hard 
to  implement  are  functions  of  administrative  structure,  oithe  conventions 
and  procedures  of  the  field  involved,  qf  the  current  political  situation,  of 
the  personalities  of  men  in  k/ey  positions,  These  are  matters  which  can  only 
be; learned  the  hard  way,  by  experience.**  ; 

1:0/59  1 

British  Universiities  and  tlie  Staite,  Robert  0.  Berdahl,  229  pp. 
(University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley),  1977  (Amo  Press»  New 
York).         .  ^  ,  . 

Robert  O.  Berdahrs^l9S9  book  on  British  higher  education,  reprinted 
in  1977,  is  widely  recognized  as  the  classic  work  on  the  British  University 
Grants  Committee  (UGC).  The  volume  remains  relevant  to  the  problems  of 
relations  between  the  universities  and  government  in  other  countries  as 
well  as  inOreat  Britain. 

Part  One,  in  five  chapters,  traces  the  historical  evolution  of 
university-state  relations  in  Britain,  from  the  beginnings  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  to  the  years  following  World  War  11.  Particularly  interesting 
are  the  conditions  of  university  weakness  after  Worid  WarV  that  helped 
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lead  to  the  establishment  of  the  UOC,  the  gradual  transition  to  an  overall 
state  policy  for  universities  during  the  next  20  years  (1919-1939),  and  the 
emergence  of  "positive  sute  leadership"  in  the  period  following  Worid 

Warn.  '    .  . 

Part  Two,  organized  topically,  examines  the  constitutional,  adminis- 
trative, and  political  aspects  of  the  state's  dealings  with  the  universiUes  as  a 
basil  for  determiniiig  whether  university  autonomy  has  been  affected  by 
state  actions.  Berdahl  concludes  thA,  at  the  end  of  the  I950's,  university 
autonomy  had  survived  remaritably  well,  du?  largely  to  the  UGC.  Given 
the  universities'  relative  poverty  and  the  state's  need  for  vital  resources, 
"no  o^r.  system  could  have  tlone  what  the  present  system  has  accomp- 
lished--namely,  integrated  university  operations  into  .the  framcworic  of 
national  planning  without  damaging  the  essential  4^butes  of  university 
autonomy."  The  author  thinks  that  at  least  the|general  principles  of  the 
UGC-style  linkage  between  stote  and  university  are  exportable,  e.g.,  that 
'•the  executioij  of  the  subsidized  policies  should  hp  entirely  free  from  the 
'  .close  state  supervision  which]  normally  accompanies  grants  of  public 
funds."  The  UGC  model  represents  national  planning  by  responsible 

academic  notables;  •  "       '  .  _.' 

At  the  time  this  book  was  first  published,  the  UGC  still  occupied  a 
unique  place  in  British  government  as  a  relatively  autonomous  unit  that, 
with  little  scrutiny,  received  funds  direcUy  from  the  Treasury  Department. 
Berdahl  notes  three  conditions  that  limited  the  demands  of  the  state  for 
accountability.  The  Hnt  wan  a  high  degree  of  tnist  and  infoimality  made 
possible  by  a  "common  outlook  of  govemnwnt  and  university  leaders": 
they  had.  gone  to  Oxford  ahd  Cambridge  together.  The  second  was  state 
financial  stability:  there  seemed  to  be  enougli  money  to  go  around.  The 
third  was  th<!  absence  of  partisan  controversy  about  the  universities: 
political  parties,  interest  groups,  and  the  general  public  were  not  very 
interested.  Dut  these  conditions  began  to  change  in  the  mid-l960's,  as 
financing  tightened,  contitoversy  developed,,  and  trust  and  informality 
came  under  severe  strain.  State  control  grew  considerably  and  Berdahl's 
study  clearly  foretold  this  possibility.  In  addition  to  specifying  the  three 
above  conditions,  he  notes  the  possibility  of  growing  rigidity  if  all  univer- 
sities are  heavily  dependent  on  a  single  source,  and  observes  that  the  UGC 
had  "acquired  a  formidable  potentiality  for  power  which  could  be  abused 
in  less  happy  times." 


Demography 
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evolving  demographic  environment  has  profound  and 
critical  impact  on  higher  education  and  thus  on  education  policy  and 
planning.  First,  demographic  phenomena  directly  and  indirectly 
determine  and  influence  jociW  demands  on  higher  education. 
Second"  the  jrrMcwr*  and  performance  of  colleges  and  universities 
reflect  to  a  high  degree  responses  flOhe  education  system  to  these 
social  demands, tesponses  which  uius  are  indirectly  conditioned  by 
the  demographic  environment.  . 

Changes^'m  the  size  and  composition  of  population  directly 
influence  social  demands  on  and  for  higher  education.  Perhaps  even 
more  important,  changes  in  demographic  structure  niay  themselves* 
induce  alterations  in  the  behavior  patterns  of  individuals  and  groups. 
These  indirect  effects  on  higher  education  must  be  traced  through 
those  other  social  instinitions  (e.g.,  the  family  and  the  labor  market) 
to  learn  how  higher  education  can  interact  more,  effectively  with 
these  sectors. 

Social  Demand.  Most  analyses  of  demographic  influences  on 
social  demand  have  emphasized  direct  effects,  e.g.,  the  effect  of 
changing  a^e  cohort  size  on  enrollment.  Indirect  effects,  such  ^  the 
consequences  of  declining  fertility  rate*  on  female  labor  force  par- 
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ticipation  and  educational;  behavior  or  the  impact  of  declining  birth 
rates  on  dennands  for  pediatricians  and  teachers,  have  only  recently 
begun  to  be  examined  in  anydetail. 

The  selections  in  this  subject  area  necessarily  overlap  in  sub- 
stance with  those  included  under  other  topics  (e<g.,  Economics, 
•Work  and  Education):  However,  the  fundamental  principle  of  selec- 
tion differs.  In  this  section,  primary  emphasis  is  on  the  transmission 
^f  demographic  influences.  Thus,  for  example,  general  studies  pf 
the  determinants  of  demands  for  diftierent  educational  classes  of 
labor  are  not  included,  but  studies  focusing  specifically  on  the 
consequences  of  demographic  change  for  labqr  market  demands  for 
the  highly  educated  are  included. 

Sectoral  and  Institiitioiial  Structure  and  Perfomumcc. 
.  Demographic  influence  on  sectoral  and  institutional  structure  and 
performance  is  multifaceted  and  pervasive.  Current  institutional 
configurations  and  practices  have  evolved  over  more  than  a  century 
of  virtually  uninterrupted  growth" that  has  been,  to  a  significant  ex- 
tent, demographically  driven.  The  consequences  of  reduced  and/or 
"unsteady"  growth  are  thus  relatively  unknown. 

The  entries  selected  on  sectoral  and  institutional  structure  and 
performance  emphasize  the  changing  internal  demography  of 
faculties  (the  most  growth-dependent  facet  of  the  structure  and  per- 
formance issue)  and  the  implications  of  the  demographic  environ- 
ment for  sectoral  efficiency  and  planning.  Some  ,  issues  span  die 
'domains  of  both  social  demand  and  sectoral  and  institutional  struc- 
ture and  performance.  This  is  true,  for  example,  of  studies  that 
examine  the  consequences  of  the  changing  demographic  composi- 
tion of  enrollment  for  different  classes  of  institutions.  Rather  than 
being  included  in  ,  a  third  section,  these  intersecting  ^dies  are 
classified  according  to  their  predominant  thrust. ' 

° Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  no  general  or^  comprehensive 
treatments  of  the  subject  of  demography  and  higher  education  exist. 

TOPIC  ORGANIZATION 

^2:  Demography 

-'1.0  Social  Demand  \ 

1.1  General 

1.2  Population  Size,  Composition,  Growth,  and 
Migration 
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2.0   Sectoral  and  Institutional  Structure  and  Performance 

2.1  Demographic  Structure  of  Faculties 

2.2  Sectoral  Efficiency  and  Planning 

1.0   SOCUL  DEMAND 
.    1.1   General  "  . 

2:1.1/80 

Birth  and  Fortune:  The  Impact  of  Numbers  on  Personal, 
Welfare,  Richard  A.  Easterlin,  205  pp.  (Basic  Books,  New  York). 

'  The  central  theses  of  this  inuiguing  volume,  which  is  written  for  a 
nontechnical  audience,  are:  (I)  that  mature  industrial  eynomies  arc 
characterized  by  a  self-perpetuating,  roughly  40-ycar  demographic  cycle; 
and  (2)  that  the  social  and  economic  characteristics  and  experiences  of  a 
birth  cohort  are  largely  determined  by  the  relative  size  of  that  tohort. 

Easterlin  argues  that  with  th^  general  acceptafice  and  success^ 
countercyclical  economic  poHcies  that  have  greatly  reduced  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  eci/nomic  crises,  the  economic  success  of  a  birth  cohort  is 
determined  primarily  by  its  relative  size.  Members  of  a  large  cohort  con- 
front intense  competition  on_cntry  into  the  labor  market,  receive  less 
desirable  and  relatively  lower  paying  jobs,  experience  lower  rates  of  ad- 
vancement over  the  life  cycle,  and  the  like;  the  reverse  is  true  for  members 
of  small  birth  cohorts.  The  deterioration  in  the  economic  well-being  of 
large  cohorts,  then,  has  pervasive  consequences  for  behavipr,  as  reflected 
'in  labor  force  participation,  marriage,  fertility,  and  schooling.  The  self- 
perpetuating  demographic  cycle  derives  from  the  effect,  of  economic  welh 
being  on  fertility:  Members  of  a  large  cohort  respond  to  economic 
consUnints  byjcducing  fertility,  while  the  relative  economic  success  of 
small  cohorts  leads  to  increases  in  fertility.  The  relationship  of  fertility  to 
economic  conditions  confronting  a'cohort  derives  not  only  from  conscious 
decisions  conceming  family  size,  but  also,  ahd  perhaps  irore  importantly, 
from  the  effects  of  economic  constraints  on  female  labor  force  participation  . 

"rates,  marriage  rates,  age  at  marriage,  and  divorce  rates. 

Easterlin  attributes  much  of  the  substantial  increase  in  female  labor 
force  participation  over  the  last  two  decades  to  the  relatively  unfavorable 
labor  market  confronting  young  adults.  In  turn,  higher  rates  of  and  more 
continuous  labor  force  participation  have  encouraged  increases  in  female 
educational  atuinmcnts.  For  young  males,  however,  the  weakening  of  the 
labor  market  has  been  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  returns  to  schooling  and 
has  thus  led  to  reduced  educational  attainments.  Thf  tatter  has  been  re- 
inforced by  the  "sibling  squeeze"  phenomenon  (closely  spaced  children) 
characteristic  of  the  high  fertility  post-war  period.  , 

Easterlin's  analysis  is  extremely  broad-brush,  and  many  of  the 
hypotheses  may  have  t9  be  refined  or  qualified  as  a  result  of  more  narrowly 
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focused  studies.  For  examplt,  the  timing  of  the  cyclical  "recovery"  may 
lag  significantly  behind  the  onset  of  declining  cohort  size.- Also,  certain  of 
the  changes  in  behavior  induced  by  large  cohort  size  may  be,  at  least  in 
part,  irreversible.  Finally,  the  conditions  under  which  large  cohort  i'li^ 
implies  a  disproportionate  weakening  in  the  labor  market  for  the  more 
•  highly  educated  need  to  be  identified,  since  the  effect  may  be  a  reflection 
of  uniquecircumstanc^. 

Although  the  analysis  may  raise  more  questions  than  it  answ^ 
definitively,, it  contributes  significantly  to  recognizing  the  interrelatioh- 
ships  of  a  number  of  socioecpnomic  phenomena  that  have  importartt  social ' 
implications,  not  least  for  higher  education.  ..  . 

2:1.1/76  V 

The  Demographic  Context  of  Educational  Policy  Pfannfaig,  Peter 

A.  Morrison,  32  pp.  (Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies,  New 
York).  ■  ^ 

This  study  pravides  a  comprehensive  and  comprehensible  assessment 
of  current  fertility  patterns  and  Uends  and  of  the  implications  of  changing 
fertility  for  the  age  stnicture  of  the  U.S.  population.  The  implications  of 
trends  in  female  labor  force  participation,  the  "sibling  squeeze,"  migra- 
tion and  metropolitan  contraction,  and  racial  separation  are  also  reviewed. 

1.2  Population  Size,  Composition,  Growth,  and  Migration 

2:1.2/A  .     .  ^  ^ 

Current  PopulaUon  Reports',  UiS.  Bureau  of  the  census  (U.S.  - 

Government  Printing  Office,  Washingtoif,  D  C. ). 

The  Cwrr^w/ /»opM/fl//ow /f^pom  series  constitutes  likn  iri^^^ 
source  of  detailed  current  and  historical  information- on  and  projections  of 
the  size,  geographic  distribution,  characteristics,  and  behavior  of  the  U.S. 
population.  These  reports  are  based  principally  pn  the  Current  Population 
Survey  (CPS),  a  mondily  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of. the  Census 
and  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  The  CPS,  initiated  in  1940,  cu>Tcntly  consists  of  ap- 
proximately 55,000  households.  The  CPS  includes  a  core  set  of  questions 
concerned  primarily  with  labor  iforce  status.  Beyond  this,  the  substantive 
content  of  the  CPS  varies  f  om  month  to  month,  but  it  is  generally  constant 
across  years,  thu^  providing  consistent  data  over  time.  Current  and  his- 
torical labor  force  data  (employment  and  unemployment  rates,  hours  of 
work,  etc.)  arc  publfshed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  (See,  es- 
pecially. Monthly  Labor  Review  anxd  Employment  and  Earnings.) 
Summary  time  series  statistics  from  the  Current  Population  Reports. an 
published  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  The  Statistical  Abstract  of 
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the  United  States  (ll.S.'Govemmtnt  Printing  Office,  annual)  and  in  His- 
torical Statistics  of  the  Uaited  States,  Colonial  Titnes  to  1970  (U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office.  1976).  More  detailed  time  series  statistics 
must  be  deyeloped  from  the  individual  issues  of  the  Current  Population 

Reports.    ' .'    .  *  . .  c  j  • 

.     .  Individual  issues  of  the  Current  Population  Reports  age  published  in 
the  follovkring  principal  scries:  Series  P-20.  Population  Characteristics; 
Series  P-23.  Special  Studies;  Series  P-25.  Population  Estimates  and 
Projection;  Series  P-27.  Farm  Population  (published  jointly  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Economic-  Research  Service.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  Sm«  P-2S.  Special  Censuses;  saui  Series  P-60. 
Consumer  Income.  Many  titles  within  each  series  are  recurrent,  appearing 
annually  and  based  upon  a  particular  niionlh  s  survey.  The  more  important  . 
monthly  surveys  include  October  (school  enrollment).  March  (incorrtr-v 
earnings,  and  educational  attainment),  and  June  (fcrtility  and  child- 
spacing),  fiecause  of  substantial  lags  (often  I  to  2  years)  between  dau 
collection  and  publication  of  deUiled  reports,  many  titles  are  preceded  by  . 
summary  Advance  Reports  published  within  3  to  6  months  of  original  data 

collection.  i  ,  ,  '  ■ 

The  most  important  series  for  purposes  of  educational  planning  are 
P-20  (Population  Characteristics),  P-25  (Population  Estimates  and 
Projections),  and  P-60  (Consumer  Income).  These  scries  and  especially 
relevant,  recurrent  titles  in  each,  arc  discussed  in  greater  detail  bclpW. 

Series  P-20.  PopulatlooChanKteriaUcs  / 

This  series  consists  primarily  of  recurrent  titles  (generally  appearing  . 
annually)  that  provide  consistent  data  over  time  Concerning  population 
composition,  characteristics,  apd  behavior.  Data  presented  in  this  series 
are  generally  cross-tabulated  by  sex,  i ace-ethnicity  (white,  black,  Spanish 
origin),  region,  and  residence  (metropolitan,  nonmetropolitan).  Represen- 
tative titles  in-this  series  include  the  following: '  ' 

•  "School  Enrollment— Social -and  Economic  CharaJiteristics  of  Students: 
October  I9xx."* 

•  "College  Plans  of  High  School  Seniors:  October  19xx.  "* 

:  •  "Educational  Attainment  in  the  United  Sutes:  March  I9xx  and  I9yy."*. 
*.  "Marital  Status  and  Living  Arraiigements:  March  I9xx."* 

•  'Geographical  Mobility;  March  I9xx  to  March  I9yy."* 

•  "Voting  and  Registration  in  the  Election  of  November  I9xx."* 

<         ■  '  .  •  ■ 

■  '  An  asterisk  (*)  imiicale.s  thai  a  lille  is  tecurrenl.  In  the  case  of  recurreni  lilies,  the  year  is 
denoted  •  19xx.  -  For  nonrecurrent  lilies,  the  number  of  the  report  and  its  date  ol  issue  are 
noted.  Reports  are  numbered  consecutively  within  each  series.  Thus,  an  individual  report  is 
identified  by  its  series,  number,  title,  and  date  of  issue, 
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•  **FcrtiIity  of  American  Women:  June  I9xx.''* 

•  *Tersons  of  Spanish  Origin  in  the  United  States:  March  I9xx.''* 

•  •  Population  Profile  of  the  United  States:  I9xx/'* 

•  * 'Vocational  School  Experience:  October  1976."  (No.  343,  September 
1979)  ^       ..         .  / 

•  *TraveI  to  School:  October  1978."  (No.  342,  September  1979) 

0        •  *Trcnds  iti  Childspacing:  June  1975."  (No.  315,  February  1978) 

•  ^'Relative  Progress  of  Childrrti  in  School:  1976."  (No.  337,  April  197S) 

•  "Major  Field  of  Study  of  College  Students:  October  1974."  (No.  289, 
Febniaiy  1976)  . 

•  *'I>emographic,  Social,  and  Economic  Profile  ff  States:  Spring  1976," 
(No.  334,  January  1979) 

Seven  titles  are  of  particular  i^^evailce  to  higher  education  and  thus  ait 
given  specific  annotat^.on  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

'School  Enrotiment — Social  and  Economic  Characteristics  of 
Students:  October  Itixx"  is  a  series  of  annual  reports  for  which  Advance 
Reports  are  issued  within  about  6  months  bf  data  collection.  It  provides 
detailed  information  on  the  school  and  college  enrollment  status  of  the 
population  3  years  old  and  over.  Reasonably  comparable  data  (published, 
under  this  or  a  very  similar  title)  are  available  beginning  in  1946.  Data  ait 
reported  by  age,  sex*  and  ilK:e-lthnicity,  and,  forpersons  not  eiuolled,*  by 
high  school  completion  status.  Further  breakdowns  are  provided  by  resi- 
dence (nonmetropolitan,  metropolitan  non-centi^  citypnlltN^ 
central-city),  level  of  schooling,  attendance  status  a^  control  (grade  or 
year-of-college,  full-time  or  part-timq,  public  or  ptivate/indepcuident), 
prior  year  attendance  status  and  educational  attainment  (for  ttic^'not 
:  :-  enrolled),  marital  status,  educational  attainment  of  the  family  head,  and 
family  income.  Because  of  sample  size  constraints,  geographic  disaggrega- 
tion, when  provided  at  all,  is  limited  to  the  four-region  level  (Northeast, 
NorthcentralVSouth,  and  West).  In  addition  to  detailed  data  for  the  current 
year,  summary  statistics  for  the  preceding  10  years  are  included  in  each 
report. 

''College  Plans  of  High  School  Seniors:  October  19xx'*  reports 
college  plans  of  high  school  seniors^  by  age,  sex,  race-ethnicity,  region, 
metropolitaq/nonmetropolitan  residence,  college  attendance  status  of  other 
family  members,  family  income,  and  educational  attainment  and  "occupa- 
tion of  the  family  head.  The  most  serious  deficiency  of  these  data,  apart 
from  delays  in  their  release,  is  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  assess  the  degree 
to  which  plans  made  in  Octol>er  of  the  senior  year  of  high  school  predict 
actual  college  entry.  Such  an  analysis  would  be  possible/in  principle, 
because  the  design  of  the  CPS  provides  for  a  sample  rotation  under  whicH  k 
household  is  included  in  the  sample  for  4  consecutive  months,  is  removed 
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for«  months,  and  is  ihcn  included  for  a  final  4  monOjis.  Thus,  apart  from 
noninteivi^cw  difficulties,  approximately  one-half  of  the  sample  in  any 
month  wa^^rveyed  in  the  same  month  in  (he  prior  year,  while  the  other 
one-half  woul(H»  surveyed  in  the  same  month  in  the  following  year. 

**Educational\Attainment  in  ?he  United  States:  March  19xx  and 
I9yy"  reports  distr&ons  over  years  of  school  completed  by  persons  14 
years  old  and  over  by  age,  sex,  race-ethnicity,  occupation,  marital  status 
and  relationship  to  household  head,  an<l  educational  attainnwnt  of  spouse. 
In  addition  to  national  cross-tabulations,  more  aggregative  information  is 
provided-by  region  and  for  the  15  largest  states  and  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas.        '  ' 

I'Population  Profile  of  the  United  States:  19xx"  is  a  summary  pre- 
sentation of  data  provided  in  more  jletail  in  other  issues  of  the  Ciirren/ 
Population  Reports  or  compiled  from  other  sources.  This  report  provides  a 
general  picture  of  the  socioeconomic  and  demographic  characteristics  of 
the  population,  ^with  sections  covering  population  growth,  social  charac- 
teristics, population  disfributidii,  employment,  income,  andrace-ethnicity. 
This  source  is  useful  for  a  , broad  assessment  of  population  changes  with 
implications  for  college  enrollment. 

,  "Geographical  Mobility:  March  19xxlo  March  19yy"  provides  inter- 
regional and  metropolilan/nonmetropolitan  migration  rates  by  socio- 
economic  and  demograpliic  characteristics..  ,   ,  ,oq 

"Major  Field  of  Study  of  College  Students:  October  1974  (No.  289, 
February  1976)  provides  detailed  distributions  ofstyjlttit^  by 
year  of  college,' sex,  age,  race.-ethnicity,  ma«ar  status,  occupation  of 
laJnily  head,  and  family  income--over  f5  major  fields  of  study.  This  title 
is.  unfortunately,  not  recurrent.  ^.'r^'  .n-ro. 

-Trends'in  Childspacing:  June  1975."  (No.  315,  February  1978) 
provides  a  detailed  assessmem  of  changes  in  child  spacing  over  time-wj^^n 
relation  to  the  marriage  jmd  fertility  patterns  of  women.  This  information  is 
particularly  useful  in  the  context  of  findings  relating  college  attendance  to 
birth  order  and  ages  of  siblings. 

Series  P-25.  Population  Estimates  and  ProjectloiM 

As  its  title  implies,  this  scries  provides  estimates  of  current  and  pro- 
jections of  future  population.  Estimates  of  population  and  of  components 
of  population  changes  (births,  deaths,  net  migration)  are  developed  for  the 
United  States,  individual  states,  counties,  and  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas.  In  addition  to  population,  various  reports  present  esti- 
mates of  per  capita  money  income.  The  more  important  titles  are  annotated 
below 

"Estimates  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States  by  Age,  Sex,  and 
Race:  1970  to  I9xx"  presents  estimates— by  year  of  age,  sex,  and  race 
(white,  black,  .other)— for  the  total  population  (incuding  armed  forces 
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overseas),  the  resident  population  (excluding  armed  forces  overseas),  and 
the  civilian  population  (total  exclQding  all  members  of  the  armed  forced). 

."Estimates  qf  the  Population  of  Counties  and  Metropolitan  Areas: 
July  I,  I9xxand  I9yy"  presents  population  estimates  and  components  of 
change  sintc  the  last  decennial  census. 

"  1 977  PerDapita  Moiiey  Incpme  Estimates  for  States,  Counties,  arvd 
Incorporated  Place?  in  the  I — .  Regidfi  oUbe  United  States."  (No.  882 
(Northeast),  No.  886  (^t  North  Centftil),  rfo.  884  (West  North  Central). 
No.  885  (South),  No,'^886  (West),  various  ^ates,  1980)  is  the  only  source 
of  intercensal  estimates  of  iiitccjlhe  by  geographic  area.  a 

"Projections  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States:  1977  to  2050.  '* 
(No.  704, 'July  1977)  develops  projections  of  the  population  by  age,  sex, 
and  race  under  three  alternative  assumptions  concerning  long-term  trends 
in  fertility  rates.  Pbst-1976  experience  suggests  that  the  Jower  alternatives 
will  becloser  to  the  marie  in  the  relatively  short  term, 

"Illustrative  Projections  of  State  Populations  by  Age,  Race;  and  Sex- 

1975  It)  2O00"  (No.  796,  March  1 97i»  indicates  the  nature  of  the  problem 
.of  forecasting  population  at  the  subnational  level. 

"State  and  Local  Agencies  Preparing  Population  Estimates  and 
Projections:  S^irvey  df  1975-76"  (No.  723,  June  1978)  identifies  474  state, 
Jocal,  and  regional  agencies  that  make  intercensal  population  estimates  and 
population  projections.  For  each  agency,  the  area  of  coverage  and  methods 
^    emp joyed  are  indicated.-  ;  ' 

Series  P-(SO.  Consumer  Income' 

This  series  presents  detaHerf  information  of  the  incomes  of  house- 
holds, families,  and  individuals.  In  general,  thcSe  estimates  are  restricted 
to  money  income,  although  efforts  are  currently  under  way  to  measure 
||oncash  benefits  Of  social  welfare  programs. 

"Money  Income  of  Families  and  Persons  in  the  United  Slates:  I9xx" 
provides'annual  estimates  of  income  of  families  and  individuals  by  detailed 
socioeconomic  char4cteri!j|ics,  with  disaggregation  to  the  regional  le  vel. 

"Characteristics  of  tht  Population  Below  the  Poverty  Level:  I9xx  ' 
provides  detailed  information  on  socioeconomic  characteristics,  educa- 
tional attainments;  labor  force  attachment,  etc.,  for  the  povert>  populatioo- 

"Annual  Mean  Income,  Lifetime  Income,  and  Educational  Attain- 
ment of  Men  in  the  United  States,  for  Selected  Years,  l'^56  to  1972"  (No. 
92,  March  1974)  presents  income  by  age  and  lifetime  income  under  al- 
ternative assumptions  concerning  .discount  rates  and  rates  of  productivity 
increase  for  seven  educational  attainment  groups  (from  l^ss  than  8 years  of 
schooling  through  5  or  more  years  of  college):  Estimates  are  developed  for 
all  males  and  for  full-tinw,  full-yean woricers.  Unfortunately,  this  series  for 
the  period  1956  to  1972  is  not  directly  .comparable  to  subsequent  estimates 
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for  1979  (see  next  entry),  and  the  Census  Bureau  apparently  has  no  current 
intention  to  recast  either  the  more  recent  or  earlier  esti.rjates  to  achieve 
comparability.  "However,  as  noted  below,  an  adjustment  to  the  most  recent 
estimates  and  derivation  of  a  consistent  series  is  available. 

"Lifetime  Earnings  Estimates  for  Men  and  Women  in  the  United 
States:  1979"  (No.  139,  Febmary  1983).  In  contrast  to  the  previous  report, 
-  providing  information  on  lifetime  incomes  of  males  over  the  period  1956  to ' 
1972  (in  constant  1972  dollars),  this  report  provides  esAmates  of  lifetime 
earnings  of  men  and  women  in  1979  (in  constant  1981  doflars).  While  the 
'  eariier  report  provides  estimates  for  (a)  full-time,  full-year  woricers  and  (b) 
all  persons  with  income,  this  more  recent  report  provides  estimates  for  (a) 
full-time,  full-year  woriters  and  (b)  all  persons,  adjusting  for  the  probabil- 
ity of  nonparticipation  in  the  labor  force.  Apart  from  the  discrepancy' 
between  income,  and -earnings,  the  data  for  full-time,  full-year  male 
woricers  are,'  in  principle  comparable.  An  adjustment  of  the  later  data  to 
'  achieve  compai-ability  with  the  earlier  data  and  presentation  of  a  consistenl 
series  for  the  period  1968' to  1979  is  available  in  Stephen  P.  Dresch, 
"Education  and  Lifetime  Earnings.  The  Census  Bureau's  Misguided  , 
Misrepre.«'"^,tations,"  Review  of  Public  Data  Use  (forthcoming,  December 
1983).  '  4t  paper  finds  substantial  declines  in  the.  relative  earnings  gain 
aj^sociatcu  with  college  and  postcollege  educational  attainments,  by 
comparison  to  high  school  graduation,  over  the  period  1972  to  1979. 

'illustrative  Projections  of  Money  Income  Size  Distributions,  for 
Households:  1980  to  1985"  (No.  122,  March  1980)  projects  future  income 
distributions  (in  constant  1977  dollars)  under  alternative  assumptions 
concerning  the.  ratc  of  real  income  growth  and  alternative  projections  of  the 
number  of  households  by  type  (husband-wife  famines,  other  families, 
unrelated  individuals)  and  age  of  head. 

See  also:  12:4.1/A-2  Digest  of  Educaaon  Statlstka,  W.  Vance 
Grant  and  C.  George  Lii/d,  and  12:4.1 /A-5  Projections  of  Education 
Statistics,  Martin  M.  Frankel  and  Forrest  W.  Harrison. 

2.0   SECTORAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  STRUCTURE. 
AND  PERFORMAPfCE  ' 

t 

2.  i   Demographic  Structure  of  ti'aculties 

2:2.1/80-1  ' 

U.S.  Faculty  Alter  the  Boom:  Demogt'aphic  Projections  to  2000. 

Luis  Fernandez,  167  pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

Essentially  u  Somewhat  more  sophisticated  updating  of  the  late  Allan 
M.  Cartter's  last  projections  (18:6.0/76),  this  study  assesses  the  effects  of 
enrollment  decline,  responses  of  promotion  rates  to  excess  faculty  supply 
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and  demand,  and  changes  in  the  mandatory  retirement  age  and  in  retire- 
ment policies  and  behavior  on  faculty  size,  composition,  and  hiring.  Impli- 
cations for  female  representation  on  academic  faculties  are  considered. 

<  •  , 

2:2.1/80-2 

Mathematicians  in  Academia:  1975-2000,  Charlotte  V.  Kuh  and 
Roy  Radner,  109  pp.  (Conference  Board  of  the  Mathematical 
Societies,  Washington,  D.C.). 

Using  a  variation  of  the  aggregate  Radner-KuTi  faculty  model  (see 
2:2.2/78),  the  authors  develop  a  forecast  of  faculty  size*  composition,  and 
l\iring  for  the  discipline  of  mathematics  to  the  year  2000.  They  project  a  75 
percent  decline  in  new  hires  pf  academic  mathematic:ians  between  1980 
and  1993,  and  anticipate  a  rise  in  the  median  age  of  tenured  faculty  from  43 
to  57  years  over  the  same  period.  The  quantitatively  more  extreme  results 
for  mathematicians  than  for  faculty  as  a  whole  indicate  the  importance  of 
disaggregation  in  this  type  of  analysis.  However,  the  mathematical 
societies  are  unusual  in  the  data  they  collect  and  maintain,  and  similar 
analyses  may  thus  not  be*possible  for  many  other  disciplines.  At  the  least, 
the  mathematical  societies  provide  a  model,  the  emulation  pf  which  should 
be  encouraged.  ■^-^ 

See  1 8:6.0/76  Ph.D/s  and  the  Academic  Ubor  Market,  Allan  M. 
Cartter.  * 

The  central  insight  of  Cartter's  analysis  of  the  academic  labQr  market 
is  that  the  demand  for  faculty  is  a  derived  demand  for  a  capital  good, 
dependent  on  enrollment,  and  that  even  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  enrollment 
growth  will  imply  an  Jibsolute  decline  in  the  demand  for  new  faculty.  Thus, 
his  1964  anticipation  of  a  Ph.D.  surplus  rested  not  on  a  decline  in  the  size 
of  the  college-age  cohort  but  rather  on  a  substantial  decline  in  its  rate  of 
growth  in  the  late  1960's.  The  more  recent  absolute  decline  in  births,  then, 
implies  a  more  .severe  and  more  prolonged  deterioration  in  the  academic 
labor  market. 

Cartler  develop!^  a  series  of  ever  more  refined  models  of:  (I)  the 
demand  for  new  faculty,  taking  into  account,  for  instance,  induced  changes 
in  graduate  enrollment,  changes  in  the  rate  of  gross  inflovy  (outflow)  of. 
senior  faculty  from  (to)  nonacademic  employment,  and  dhanges  in  mor- 
tality and  retirement  rates  as  the  faculty  age  distribution  shifts  over  time; 
and  (2)  the  effects  of  labor  market  conditions  on  graduate  school  entry  and 
degree  completion  rates.  These  models  were  developed  in  a  manner  that 
should  be  highly  comprehensible  to  the  noneconomist. 

Cartter's  general  conclusion  is  fundamentally  pessimistic:  junior 
faculty  openings  will  be  very  low,  in  some  years  negative,  throughout  the 
I980N.  And  although  graduate  entry  and  persistence  rates  will  decline, 
faculty  ojxinings  may  absorb  as  few  as  3  percent  of  new  doctorates  in  the 
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1981-85 'period.  He  further  concludes  that  graduate  enrollments  may 
decline  by  more  than  20  percent  between  the  late  .  1970' s  and  the  m.d- 
|980's,  and  that  salaries  in  academe  can  be  anticipated  to  declme  signifi- 
cantly relative  to  wages  and  salaries  in  other  sectors^ 

2.2  Sectoral  EfTiciency  and  Planning 

See:  26:2.4/79  Another  Challengjs:  Age  70  Retirement  in  Higher 
Education,  Hans  H.  Jenny ,  Peggy  Heim,  and  Geoffrey  C.  Hughes. 

This  study  assesses  the  probable  implications  for  academic  institu> 
lions  and  faculty  of  the  1978  amendments  to  the  Age  Discrimination  in- 
Employment  Act,  which  raijed  the  minimum  mandatory  retirement  age  to 
70  (effecti've  for  tenured  facility  on  July  I,  1982).  The  authors  consider  the 
effect  of  the  law  within  the  context  of  probable  enrollment  declines  and  a 
downward-skewed  age  distribution  of  faculty.  They  examine  consequences 
for  the  achievement  of  equal  employment  opportunity  objectives  and,  for 
the  state  of  the  academic  labor  market,  and  give  primary  attention  to 
retirement  income  planning  and  to  consequences  of  alternative  retirement 
income  policies  of  iristitutions.  /  ... 

A  major  strength  of  the  study  is  its  clear  and  explicit  r«;cognition  that 
the  personnel  difficulties  that  will  confront  many  higher  institutions  over 
the  decade  of  the  I980's  (e.g. ,  rising  tenure  ratios  and  faculty  age  distribu- 
tions, and  declines  in  new  faculty  hires  and  in  facuUy  turnover)  are  not 
primarily  the  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  minimum  mandatory 
retirement  age,  but  rather  reflect  the  lairly  sudden  transition  from  persistent 
growth  to  contraction. 
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the  Decline  of  the  Best?  An  Analysis  of  the  Relatloiwhips  Be- 
twe«!n  Declining  Enrollments,  Ph.D.  Production,  and  Rwearch. 

Robert  D.  Klitgaard,  87  pp.  (John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment, Harvard  Univorsity,  Cambridge,  Mass.).  , 

-fhis  study  raises  explicitly  the  issue  of  the  qualitative  .mplicauons  o 
the  quantitative  decline  in  Ph.D.  production  and  in  new  faculty  hires  that 
will  ^a  consequence  .of  declining  enrollments  in  the  I980's  and  early 
1990's  While  the  author  does  not  attempt  to  reach  definitive  conclusions, 
he  does  identify  the  central  questions  and  indicates  clearly  that,  rom  a 
^ia?  s  oppo-se'd  to  parochial  (acacfemic)  perspective,  it  i.s  the  qua  tauve 
implications^f  quantitative  contraction  that  .re  important,  not  quantitative 
contraction  itself, 
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2:2.2/78 

Preserving  a  Lost  Generation:  Policies  To  Assure  a  Steady  Flow 
of  Young  Sctiolars  Until  tlie  Year  2000,  Roy  Radner  and  CharloUe 
V.  Kuh,  57  pp.  (Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher 
Education ,  Elerlceley ,  Calif. ) . 

This  study  is  important  because  it  explicitly  addresses  the  impact  of 
enrollment  decline  on  the  age  distribution  of  faculty,  and  especially  on 
young  faculry,  and  aUempts  to  assess  quantitatively  the  effect  of  alternative 
policy  responses.  A  certain  skepticism,  however,  is  warranted  toward  the 
authors*  apparent  belief  in  the  adequacy  of  this  type  of  analysis  to  support 
finely  tuned  policies  designed  to  mitigate  market  disequilibrium. 

2:2.2/75 

^^Numerical  Models  for  Faculty  Planning,"  David  S.P.  Hopkins 
and  Arthur  Bienenstock,  pp.  23-47  \n  Assuring  Academic  Progress 
Without  Growth,  New  Directions  for  Institutional  Research  No.  6, 
Allan  M.  Cartter,  ed.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

This  paper  develops  a  closed  model  of  the  demographic  structure  of 
faculty,  explicitly  identifying  the  effects  of  institutional  policies  relating  to 
promotion/retention  of  Junior  faculty  and  the  retirement  of  senior  faculty. 
The  effects  of  altemative  policies  in  the  face  of  a  stationary  total  faculty 
size  are  assessed^  focusing  on  the  proportion  of  the  faculty  that  is  tenured 
and  the  proportion  of  faculty  over  kge  45.  Benchmark  data  on  the  Stanford 
University  faculty  were  used  in  the  analysis. 
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The  economks  of  higher  education  is  concerned  with  the  effi- 
cient use  of  resources  and  with  the  equity  of  financing  and  student 
access.  Economists  address  issues  of  efficiency  and  equity  through 
analysis  of  two  broad  behavioral  questions:  How  are  students, 
faculty,  institutions,  and  public  and  private  funders  influenced  by 
market  prices  and  other  incentives?  What  is  the  economic  impact  of 
higher  education  on  students  and  the  corresppnding  monetary  and 
nonmonetary  returns  to  higher  education  as  an  investment? 

Much  of  the  econpmic  analysis  of  higher  education  can  be 
useful  in  planning  because  economists  emphasize  the  effects  of 
variables  that  are  controlled  by  policy  on  the  behavior  studied. 
Economic  analysis  also  can  provide  information  about  the  relative 
desirability  of  exercising  control  over  these  variables  at  the  Federal, 
state,  and  less  centralized  levels  of  responsibility  (e.g.,  institutions, 
students,  donors,  faculty,  and  purchasers  of  research). 

In  this  bibliography,  literature  dealing  with  the  economics  of 
higher  education  has  been  placed  ifi-fi^  categories.  Three  deal  with 
the  effects  of  incentives— on  student  behavior,  on  faculty  and  insti- 
tutions, and  on  higher  education's  funders.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
categories  deal  with  the  economic  impact  of  higher  education  on 
students  and  the  incidence  of  benefits  and  costs  of  educational 
subsidies. 
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,      Economic  research  covere  some  topPcs  in  more  detail  than 
others;  yet  the  policy  significance  T)f  certain  neglected  yet  important 
areas  may  be  high.  For  example,  while  a  substantial  anfount  of  work 
has  been  done  on  the  response  of  enrollments  to  prices  (tuition) 
much  less  research  has  been  done  on  the  effects  of  intra-institutionai 
mcentives,  such  as  on  faculty  behavior.  Some  unevenness  in  cover- 
age may  simply  be  due  to  the  unavailability  of'data.  In  selecting 
entries  for  this  bibliography,  the  importance  of  each  topic  has  been  a 
more  significant  factor  than  the  amount  of  research  available  In 
cases  where  9  large  body  of  studies  exists  (e.g.,  demand  for  higher 
education),  survey  reports  or  articles  are  substituted  when  available 
Another  cntenon  for  selection  was  the  use  of  methodology,  that  is 
of  unusual  quality  or  likely  importance  for  future  research 

The  annotations  include  citations  of  additional  important 
reference  materials.  In  several  cases,  a  single  entry  contains  content 
in  more  than  one  of  the  defined  topics.  Works  of  this  type  have  been 
^entered  under  the  topic  of  primary  importance,  and  other  topics 
covered  are  noted  at  the  end  of  the  annotation. 

Finally,  in  revising  this  chapter,*  new  or  additional  literature 
has  sometimes  been  included  within  the  annotations  for  earlier 
studies.  This  has  been  done  when  the  earlier  studies  established  a 
basic  line  of  research  within  which  the  recent  research  is  most 
usefully  described  and  interpreted. 

Incentives  and  Student  Behavior,  Student  choices  among 
institutions  and  careers  are  influenced  by  the  prices  of  educational 
se^ices  and  by  the  wages  and  working,  conditions  detennined  in 
labor  markets.  The  entries  in  this  subtopic  are  divided  according  to 
their  attention  to  the  effects  of  prices  of  educational  services  or  to  the 
effects  of  labor  market  variables  on  student  behavior.  (See  also 
Topic  18:  Work  and  Education.) 

Incentives  and  Faculty  and  Institutions.  The  clientele  that 
mstitutions  choose  and  the  workloads  that  faculties  take  on  are 
mfluenced  by  at  least  three  kinds  of  incentives:  incentives  within 
institutions;  incentives  resulting  from  competition  among  institutions 
tor  students,  faculty,  and  research  support;  and  incentives  deter- 
mined by  the  funding  policies  pf  public  and  private  funders.  This 
subtopic  reviews  the  scant  literature  in  this  relatively  neglected  area 
of  the  economics  of  higher  education.  Interaction*  between  institu- 

Chapter  5  , of  fimeri-ducalion  PUmmny:  A  BihIlographU 
Handbook.  puMished  by  ihe  National  Institute  of  Education  in  June  1979. 
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tions  and  students,  measures  of  existing  incentives  on  faculty,  and 
issues  in  altering  incenti  ves  on  faculty  and  .institutions  are  considered 

in  separate  subtopics. 

Incentives  and  Public  and  Private  Funders*  or  particular 

interest  in  this  also  relatively  neglected  area  is  the  analysis  of  how 
public  and  private  (dqnor,  student,  and  institutional)  funders  influ- 
ence each  other's  support  efforts.  Mutual  detennination  of  public 
and  private  funding  and  donor  bSehayior  in  relation  to  tax  policy  arc 
described  in  separate  subtopics. 

Economic  Impacts  of  Higher  Education  on  Students.  Many 
studies  have  attempted  to  measure  the  economic  impact  of  higher 
education  on  students,  including  both  aggregative  returns  and  such 
specific  measures  as  differential  impacts  of  attendance  at  alternative 
kinds  of  institutions?  (See  also  Topic  1 8:  Work  and  Education.) 
l^owever,  a  number  of  theoretical  and  statistical  problems  make  the 
causal  interpretation  of  many  of  these  measures  ambiguous.  Fortu- 
nately, there  have  been  some  recent  methodological  advances  in  this 
area,  including  the  use  of  data  on  twins  to  control  for  influences  of 
genetics  anti  family  background  when  estimating  effects  of  educa- 
tion on  earnings.  .  ' 

Incidence  of  Benefits  and  Costs  of  Educational  Subsidies. 
This  subtopic,  closely  related  to  the  one  on  economic  impacts, 
includes  both  the  pioneering  studies  that  developed  the  measures 
used  and  more  recent  theoreitical  work  designed  to  evaluate  the/ 
intergenerational  benefits  and  costs  of  subsidies. 

A  number  of  the  studies  in  this  chapter  may  have  substantial 
value  to  policymakers  and  planners  who  are  willing  to  become  suf- 
ficiently infomied  to  make  their  own  conceptual  and  methodological 
judgments.  I^lke  most  parts  of  economics,  the  economics  of  higher 
education  is  in  a  state  of  active  methodological  change.  For  th^s 
reason,  the  usefulness  of  studies  of  the  economics  of  higher  educa- 
tion depends  on  the  policymaker's  understanding  of  the  underlying 
conceptual  problems  and  technical  issues. 

TOPIC  ORGANIZATION 
3:    Economics  • 

1.0    Incentives  and  Student  Behavior 

1.1  Effects  of  Prices  of  Educational  Services 

1.2  Effects  of  Lak)r  Market  Variables 
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2.0   Incentives  and  Faculty  and  Institutions 

2.1  Interactions  Between  Institutions  and  3tudeDits 

2.2  Measures  of  Existing  Incentives  on  Faculty 

2.3  Issues  in  Altering  Incentives  on  Faculty  and  ; 
Institutions 

3.0   Incentives  and  Public  and  Private  Funders 

3.1  Interactions  Between  Public  and  Private  Funding  » 

3.2  Tax  Policy  and  Donor  Behavior 

4.0   Economic  Impact  of  Higher  Education  on  Students 
5.0   Incidence  of  Benefits  and  Costs  of  Educational  Subsidies 

1.0  INCENTIVES  AND  STUDENT  BEHAVIOR         |  V 

1.1  Effects  of  Prices  of  Educational  Services  « 

See:  16:2.0/78  Experiences  of  Recent  High  Scliool  Graduate^:  Tlie 
Transition  to  yfw^  or  Post-Secondary  Education,  George  Nolfi  and 
Associates.  | 

This  book  and  the  references  cited  below  contain  a  number  of  Irccent 
extensions  of  enrollment  analysis  that  arc  significant  for  policyn^ing. 
Experiences  of  Recent  High  School  Graduates  includes  topics  that  have 
been  neglected  by  researchers— the  career  choices  of  noncoUege  attendees 
and  the  demand  for  voitechnicai  (education.  This  book  also  contains  an 
excellent  discussion  of  the  potential  uses  of  enrollment  demand  analysis  in 
policymaking,  as  well  as  a  simulation  model  for  illustrating  the  estimated, 
effects  of  policy  and  other  variables  on  enrollments.  A  recently  published 
study  of  enrollment  demand,  which  is  also  based  on  the  National  ll-ongi- 
tudinafStudy .  is  College  Choice  in  America,  Charles  F.  Manski  and  David 
A.  Wise,  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1983.  f 

"The  Demand  for  Higher  Education  and  Institutional  EnrpUment 
Forecasting"  (Stephen  A.  Hoenack  and  William  C.  Weiler,  Economic 
Inquiry,  Vol,  17,  No.  1.  1979.  pp.  89-1 13)  extends  enrollment  flcmand 
analysis  for  forecasting  at  the  institutional  level. 

"Labor  Market  Incentives,  Intellectual  Competence  and  College 
Attendance"  (Stephen  P.  Dresch  and  Adair  L.  Waldenberg,  Institute  for 
Demographic  and  Economic  Studies,  March  1978)  analyzes  the  decision  to 
prepare  for  college,  reflected  in  students'  teiit  .scores,  as  being  jointly 
determined  with  the  decision  to  kttend  college.  The  model  in  this  study,  as 
well  as  that  in  the  Hoenack  and  Weiler  study  on  institutional  enrollment 
forecasting,  includes  both  tuition  and  labor  market  variables  as  influences 
on  enrollment  choices.  The  labor  market  variables  have  been  omitted  from 
most  enrollment  demand  studies,  while  Richard  Freeman's  studies  of  the 
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effects  of  labor-market  variables  on  career  choice  (see  sublopic  1.2)  have 
omitted  tuition  variables. 

**Can  Adults  Be  Hooked  on  College?"  (John  Bishop  and  Jane  Van 
Dyk,  Jourmi of  Higher  Education.  Vol.  48,  No,  I,  1977,  pp,  39-62) 
applies  enrollment  demand  analysis  to  the  attendance  choices  of  individ- 
uals older  than  the  traditional  college-going  agQ  group  of  the  population. 
Arid  ^'Evaluating  College  Campus  Closings  for  the  1980's:  A  Ca^ 
Application  of  the  Optimization  Model"  (Stephen  A.  Hpenack  and  Janet 
K.  Rocmer,  Research  in  Higher  Education.  Vol.  15,  No.  1,  1981)  uses  ^ 
enrollment  demand  analysis  in  the  evaluation  of  the  desirability  of  closing 
college'^campuses*.; 

3:M/77 

Demand  for  Hi^er  Education  in  the  United  States:  A  Critical 
Review  of  the  Empirical  Literature,  David  J.  Weinschrott,  87  pp. 
(Rand  Corporatio^i,  Santa  Monica,  Calif . ). 

This  report  is  a  thoughtful  methodological  evaluation  of  existing 
studies  on  the  demand  for  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  The  author 
also  provides  a  distus^ion  of  the  policy  issues  that  demand  studies  have 
addressed.  The  studies  evaluated  arc  those  of  Barnes  et  al.;  Bishop, 
Corrazini  ct  al.^  Fejdman  and  Hoenack;  Hocnack;  Hoenack  and  Wcilef; 
Kohn;  Manski  and  Mundel;  and  Radner  and  Miller. 

The  author  devotes,  the  initial  section  of  his  report  to  explaining  the 
procedure  and  crilena  used  in  evaluating  the  selected  studies.  T%  criteria 
include:  (I),  treatnient  of  higher  education  as  a  consumption  itern  or  invest- 
ment, which  evaluates  the  theoretical  justification  of  variables  included  in 
enrollment  den4nd  models,  (2)  selection  of  the  "choice  set/'  which 
evaluates  theZppropriateness  of  each  study's  specification  of  ihetange  of 
collegiate  chbices  by  students  and  clarifies  assumptions  made  about  the 
nature  of  student  choice;  (3)  measurement  of  financial  aid  offers,  which 
evaluates  each  study's  inclusion  of  data  for  all  prices  and  financial  aid 
faced  by  sinpled  students;  (4)  identification  of  demand/supply  relation- 
ships, which  Evaluates  how  each  study  deals  with  the  possibility  that  the 
causality  underlying  estimated  relationships  between  tuition  and  enroll- 
ments are  in 'part  institutional  supply  behavior  rather  than  enr  <nent 
demand  behavior*  alone;  and  (5)  use  of  ''stratified  estimates/  nich 
explores  each  study's  provision  of  separate  estimates  of  the  effects  of  the 
amount  of  tuition  or  financial  aid  according  to  the  academic  ability  or 
income  sSatus  of  the  student.  A  separate  section  of  the  report  details  the 
evaluation  of  each  demand  study  according  to  these  five  criteria. 

The  author  concludes  that  future  studies  should  improve  on  existing 
studies  in  the  representation  of  the  'choice  set*'  of  educational  options  and 
in  thfe  measurement  of  financial  aid  offers.  The  author  finds  that  existing 
studies  use  sampjes  in  which  institutional  supply  behavior  is  unlikely  to  be 
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confused  with  enrollment  demand.  However,  he  argues  i\\r  ,  in  the  face  of 
projected  dec<|^ases  in  enrollment,  future  research  shoulu  explicitly  analyze 
institutional  supply  behavior.  Further,  h^  states  that,  \yhile  existing  studies 
have  analyzed  differential  demand  behavior  across  ability  and  demand 
classes,  futufe  studies  should  analyze  the  differential  demand  behavior  of 
men  and  women. 

Other  surveys  of  the  literature  on  demand  for  higher  education  are 
Chapter  2  in  Roy  Radner  and  Leonard  S.  Miller,  Demand  and  Supply  in 
U.S.  Higher  Education,  (3: 1 . 1/7S)  which  also  emphasizes  methodological 
issues;  Gregory  A.  Jackson  and  George  B.  Weathersby,  ''Individual  De- 
mand for  Higher  Education:  A  Reviiofw  and  Analysis  of  Recent  Empirical 
Studies**  {Journal  of.  Higher  Education,  Vol.  46,  No.  6,  pp.  623-652), 
which  compares  the  results  of  dii'fejrent  studies;  Michael  S.  McPherson, 
*  'The  Demand  for  Higher  Education*  *  fn  Public  Policy  and  Private  Higher 
Education  (5:4  3/3*^  which  emphasizes  enrollment  effects  of  tuition 
differentials  between  public  and  private  institutions;  and  Elchanan  Cohn 
and  J.  Michael  Morgan,  ''The  Demand  for  Higher  Education:  A  Survey  of 
Recent  Studies**  {Higher  Education  Riview,  Vol.  1,  Winter  1978,  pp. 
18-30),  which  provides  helpful  methodological  discussion  and  describes  a 
number  of  studies  not  covered  in  the  other  surveys. 

3:1.1/75  .  ' 

Demand  and  Supply  in  U.S.  Higher  Education,  Roy  Radner  and 
Leonard  S;  Miller,  468  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. ,  New  York).  ^ 
^  This  book  provides  a  number  of  valuable  studies  useful  to  both  higher 
education  researchers  and  planners.  The  initial  section  of  the  book  deals 
vyith  enrollment  demand.  Chapter  2  is  devoted  to  evaluation  of  a  number  of 
existing  enrollment  demand  studies,  and,  along  with  the  Wcinschrott 
survey,  is  probably  the  best  such  evaluation  available.  Chapters  3  through 
5  contain  a  relatively  complete  presentation  of  Radner  and  Miller*s  well 
known  econometric  studies  of  enrollment  demand.  While  the  presentation 
is  comprehensive  and  discusses  a  number  of  the  technical  issues  and  data 
problems  the  authors  faced,  different  concepts  are  carefully  explained  and 
the  discussion  is  largely  unberstandable  to  the  nontechnical  reader.  The 
presentation  includes  two  topics  not  dealt  with  in  other  detnand  studies:  the 
use  of  models  to  provide  enrollment  forecasts  (Chapter  4),  and  the  presen- 
tation of  differences  in  results  under  alternative  specifications  of  detnand 
(Chapters). 

The  remainder  of  the  book  deals,  with  sijpply  issues:  the  supply  of 
educated  manpower  and  the. supply  of  educational  services,  broadly  d^' 
fmed  io  include  tfie  behavior  of  institutions  In  enrolling  students  apd  in 
hiring  faculty.  Planning  issues  are  emphasized.  Chapters  6  and  7  present  an 
important  study  of  faculty-student  ratios  in  U.S.  higher  education.  A 
wealth  of  descriptive  material  is  presented^  including  time  series  of  faculty- 
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Student  ratioi^y  lype  of  institution  for  1953-67.  Also  presenied  are  1966 
values  of  ratios  of  graduate  enrollments  to  faculty  plotted  against  under- 
g^duate  eniollments  to  faculty  for  numerous  identified  individual  institu-  . 
lion?.  The  authors  tested  the  alternative  hypotheses  for  several  types  of 
institutions  that  increased  faculty  hiring  either  accompanies,  or  substitutes 
for.  increases  in  faculty  salaries  and  in  quality  of  faculty  as  measured  by 
Ph.D.'s.  It  is  unclear  exactly  what  the  results  reflect— preferences  of 
institutional  faculty,  economies  of  scale,  or  strength  of  bargaining  relation- 
ships with  clienteles  (including  state  institutions'  relationships  with  their 
legislatures).  Nevertheless,  this  is  one  of  the  first  empirical  attempts  to  deal  ' 
with  institutional  resource  allocation  behavior. 

Chapter  8  gives  a  thorough  presentatioh  of  data  on  the  numbers  of 
Americans  holding  various  types  of  degrees.  Chapter  9  provides  altema- 
tives  (6  Allan  Cartter's  forecasts  of  the  academic  job  mariiet  for  Ph.D.'s 
and  the  sensitivity  of  these  forecasts  to  each  of  the  major  assumptions 
underlying  them  is  described.  Chapters  10  through  42  develop  a  dynamic 
input-output  model  for  use  in  educational  planning  and  provide,  as  policy 
applications  of  the  model,  calculations  of  the  resource  requirements  for  a 
universal  2-year  college  program  and  for  a  compensatory  primary  and 
secondary  program.  The  calculations  are  presented  under  alternative 
assumptions  about  the  speed  with  which  plans  are  implemented.  Because 
of  differences  between  the  nature  of  faculty  demanded  under  these  pro- 
grams and  the  capacity  of  existing  gradu/e  programs,  it  is  shown  that  ' 
these  programs  would  not  substantially  allKiate  the  problems  of  excess 
capacity  in  higher  education  in  the  1980's. 

1.2   Effects  of  Labor  Market  Variables 

3*1  2/80 

The  Facts  About  the  Declining  Economic  Value  of  College, 

Richard  B.  FKemm,Journal  of  Human  Resources.  VoK  15,  No,  I, 

pp.  124-142.  •  ■  ^  . 

This  is  a  response  by  Freeman  to  three  critiques  (also  presented)  ot  his 
work  on  declining  economic  returns  to  college  education.  See  annotation 
below. 

3:1.2/76  ^  o 

The  Over-Educat^  American,  Richard  B.  Freeman,  218  pp. 

(Academic  Press,  New  York). 

The  Over-Educated  American  is  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  higher 
education  planner  and  administrator  for  two  purposes.  First,  the  author 
describes  much  of  his  own  extensive  research  and  that  of  others  on  the 
functioning  of  labor  markets  for  college-educated  manpower.  Second,  he 
describes  forecasts  of  the  state  of  the  college  job  maricet  to  1990,  based  on 
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a  behavioral  model.  The  book  is  well-written  and  readily  accessible  to  the 

nontechnical  reader.  •  • 

The  book  starts  with  an  overview  of  key  statisiics^.  such  as  real  starting 
salaries  of  various  categories  of  college-educated  manpower,  ratios  of 
college-to-noncollege  incomes,  and  fractions  of  the  l»bor  force  represented 
by  college  graduates.  The  author  provides  evidence  that  the  labor  market 
for  college-educated  manpower  relative  to  that  for  noncollege-cducated 
manpower  has  declined  in  recent  years.  Chapter  2  provides  some  data  on 
the  responses  of  students  and  of  colleges  and  unviersities  to  the  decline. 
The  analytical  approach  to  a  model  of  the,labor  market  is  briefly  outlined 
and  used  to  interpret  the  aggregative  descriptive  data  in  Chapter  3.  The 
forecasts  are  also  briefly  presented. 

Two  articles  tend  to -support  Freenum's  hypothesis  of  overtducation. 
One  article,  "The  Incidence  and  Wage  Effecu  of  Over-Education"  by 
Greg^J.  Duncan  and  Saul  D.  Hoffman  (fcoiwwicj  of  Education  Review, 
Vol.  I,  No.  1,  Winter  1981,  pp.  75-86),  is  based  on  questionnaire  answers 
about  (Workers'  assessments  of  the  skill  requirements  of  their  own  jobs. 
Russell  W.  Rumberger  in  "The  Rising  Incidence  of  Overcducalion  in  the 
U.S.  Labor  Market"  (Economics  of  Education  Review.  Vol.  1,  No.  3, 
i  Summer  1981,  pp.  293-314),  uses  data  on  skill  requiremenu  of  jobs  from 
I  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service.  In 
both  articles,  nieasures  6f  educational  attainmenu  corresponding  to  skill 
requirements  are  compared  with  educational  attainments  of  workers 

holding  the  jobs.  A 

Other  author^  h^v  ^presented  results  that  tend  to  contradict  Freeman  s 
overeducation  hypothesis.  James  P.  Smith  and  Finis  R.  Welch  ("Black- 
White  Male  Wage  Ratios:  1960-70,"  American  Economic  Review.  Vol. 
67,  No.  3,  June  1977,  pp.  323-338)  found  that  the  returns  to  higher 
education  increased  between  I960  and  1970.,They  also  show  income  ratios 
for  "males  who  have  completed  college  to  males  who  have  completed  high 
school"  in  separate  age  groups  for  the  years  196"^  1969,  1971,  and  1973. 
These  ratios  declined  significantly  only  for  the  youngest  (25  to  34)  groups.  ^ 
The  ratio  for  this  age  groups  in  the  respective  years  was  1 .32,'  1 .39,  1 .29, 

and  1.23.  .      .      r     n  «« 

\      In  "The  Facts  About  the  Declining  Economic  Value  of  College, 

Freeman  responds  to  three /representative  critiques  (by  Russell  W. 
*  Rumberger,  David  R.  Witme/,  and  Eli  Schwartz  and  Robert  Thornton)  of 
his  work  on  declining  econon^ic  returns  to  college  education.  The  critiques 
are  also  presented  in  the  sanie  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Human  Resource*. 
"  Using  recent  data,  Freeman  itemphasizes  his  earlier  results. 

Although  The  Over-Educated  American  is  best  known  for  its  presen- 
tation of  Freeman's  hypothesis  of  overeducation,  several  chapters  present 
information  on  the  labor  markets  for  elementary  and  second^uy  teachers, 
college  faculty,  research  scientists,  engineers,  physicians,  lawyers,  and 
MBA's.  This  material  is  of  interest,  both  in  itself  and  as  a  useful  source  of 
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available  re^arch  on  each  category  of  labor.  The  author  also  provides 
chapters  on'the  labor  markets  for  college-educated  blacks  and  women.  The 
book  concludes  with  a  speculative  discussion  on  future  problems  that 
colleges  and  universities,wiirface.  • 

The  author's  forecasting  model,  briefly  described  in  an  appendix,  has 
equations  for:  (Y)  <ywolltnent  of  freshman  males  as  a  function  of  popula- 
tion, college,  and  noncollege  .salaries,  and  lagged-values  of  freshman 
enrollments;  (2)  B.  A.  graduates  as  a  function  of  lagged  freshmen;  and  (3) 
college  salaries  as  a  function  of  lagged  B.A.'s.  an  index  of  derrjand.- 
honcollege  salaries,  and  lagged  college  salaries.  The  equation  for  deter- 
mining  college  salaries  is  described  in  more  detiil  in  the  author  s  article, 
-Overinvestment  in  College  Training?"  (Journal  of  Humn  Ristiurc^. 
Vol  10,  No.  3,  1975.  pp.  287-311).  An  important  characteristic  of  this 
model  is  that  the  flow  of  new  college  graduates  adjusts  to  equilibriate  the 
labor  market  for  all  college  graduates.  This  contrasts,  witlj  the  rtodel  pro- 
vided by  Stephen  P.  Dresch  in  -'Demography,  Technology.  «nd  Higher 
Education-  Toward  a  Formal  Model  of  Educational  Adaptatiofi  (3:4,0/ 
75  I )  in  which  equilibrium  in  the  stock  market  results  from  adjustments  of 
the  s'tock  demands  and  supplies  for  total  educated  and  uneducated 
manpower.  j 

3:1.2/71  ^  /  c  L.   1  .u 

The  Market  for  College-Trained  Manpower:  A  St<idy  in  the 

'Economics  of  Career  Choice,  Richard  B.  Freeitian.  264  pp. 
(Harvard  University  Press, Cambridge,  Mass.).        -  ^ 

This  book  remains  the  single  most  valuable  source  on  the  economics 
of  career  choice.  The  authJr  develops  nvo  alternative  mod*ls  of  labor 
markets  for  college-trained  manpower,  the  "cpbweb   '"•dj^  'ncomp^e  e 
adjustment"  models.  Both  models  imply  that,  at  the  marjin.  a  certam 
number  of  students  make  current  career-rtlated  enrollment  decisions  based 
on  cuirent  salaries.  In  the  cobweb  model,  enrollments  and  subsequen 
qualified  new  manpower  in  a  field  fully  adjust  to  changes  in  current 
salaries  at  the  begimiing  of  a  given  time  period^However.  f^-]^^ 
manpower  in  the  fl?ld  is  equal  to  the  amount  demandedaf  the  end  o  the 
time  iperiod,  leading  to  an  oscillation  of  wages  and 
m  tht-'incomplete  adjustment"  model,  enrollments  only  P^rt'ally  adjus 
within  the  defined  time  period,  resulting  in  wages  that  encourage  further 
adjustment  in  the  same  direction  in  the  next  time  penod.         ^     •  . 

The  author  finds  strong  support  for  the  applicability  of  the  cobweb 
model  to  the  bacheior  of  science  in  engineering,  the  field  of  accounting, 
and  the  MBA.  The  incomplete  adjustment  model  is  found  to  have  strong 
support  in  application  to  the  Market  for  doctorates,  chemists,  and 
mathematicians.  The  empirical  support  for  both  models  is  strong  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  hypothas*r  that  education  is  an  investment.  Professor 
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Theodore  W.  Schultz  has  also  argued  that  these  findings  support  the 
hypothesis  that  educated  individuals  tend  to  respond  more  readily  than 
uneducated  individuals  to  the  changes  in  opportunities  represented  by 
dist^quilibria  in  markjcts.  3,ubsequentiy  the  author  applied  these  models  to  ' 
other  professions  in  a  number  of  excellent  articles,  including;  * 'Labor 
Market  Adjustments  in  Psychology"  {American  Psychologist,  Vol.  27, 
No.  5.  1972,  pp.  384-93);  ''Legal  Cobwebs:  The  Changing  Market  for 
Lav/yers'''  {Review  of  Economics  and  Statistics,  Vol.  57,  No.  2,  1975,  pp. 
171*9);  and  "Supply  and  Salary  Adjustments  to  the  Changing  Science 
Manpower  Market:  Physics,  1948-1973'*  {American  Economic  Review, 
Vol.- 65,  No.  M975,  pp.  27-39). 

The  book  contains  a  number  of  additional  related  studies.  An  analysis 
of  the  effects  of  stipends  and  starting  wages  on  the  amount  of  time  and 
competition  involved  in  Ph.D.  programs  is  presented.  Also  included  is  a 
Valuable Imalysis  of  iristitu  hiring  faculty  that  includ(j&  a 

structural  model  of  the  labor  market  for  faculty.  A  survey  of  studertt 
attitudes  and  expectations  about  career  choice  is  described  and  interpreted. 
The  author  also  discusses  the  implications  of  his  research  for  public  policy. 

See  also:  18:6.0/74-2  Higher  Education  and  the  Labor  Market, 
Margaret  S.  Gordon,  ed. 

2;0   INCENTIVES  AND  FACULTY  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
2.1   Interactions  Between  Institutions  and  Students  i 

3.2.1/80 

''An  Econometric  Model  of  HigKer  E;ducation,"  John  M. 
Abowd,  Managing  Higher  Education:  Economic  Perspectives,  pp. 
3-56  (The  Center  for  Management  of  Public  and  Nonprofit 
Enterprise,  Graudate  School  of  Business,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago). 

This  monograph  by  John  Abowd  is  a  less  technical  description  of  his 
1977  study  of  the  U.S.  market  for  higher  education,  which  is  abstracted 
^below  (3:2. 1/77).     '        ;  ' 

3:2.1/77       "  ;  ^ 

An  Econometric  Model  of  the  U.S.  Market  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion, John  M.  Abowd,  134. pp.  (Industrial  Relations  Section, 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N  J.).  , 

An  important  characteristic  of  higher  education  is  the  diversity  of 
colleges  and  universities.  Previous  researchers  have  not  modeled  the 
higher  education  market  in  such  a  way  tjiat  the  diversity  of  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  is  behaviorally  determined.  Abowd  accomplishes  this  by 
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applying  a  theoretical  model  of  implicit  markets  to  higher  education  as 
develoiSd  by  Sherwin  Rosen  ("Hedonic  Prices  and  Implicit  Markets- 
Product  Differeniiation  in  Pure  Competition."  Journal  of  Political 
Economy^  v.,  January/Febniary  1974.  pp.  34-55).  According  to  Abowd 
ition  at  each  point  on  the  quality  spectrvm  detenpmes  the  pnce  as 
a  fSn  of  quality  and  the  distribution  of  (buyers  and  sellers)  along  the 

'"''A^wdTpecines  an  enrollment  dem^d  distribution  as  the  number  of 
enrollees  who  demand  schooSing  at  quality  levels  "less  than  or  equal  to  a 
g^e  evel  for  each  positive  level  of  quality.",  The  eo^llment  supply 
d i  trib  ion  gives  the  number  of  enrollment  places  supphed  by  quahty 
leve"s  less  than  or  equal  to  a  given  quality  levels  he  maintains^  Both 
It  !  p  are  funlnaWy  related  to  the  m«k«  r-jtlo«*lp  lx.w,en 
u  ^on  and  quality,  which  "induces  the  enrollment  .fiemand  d.stnbut  on  „ 
Tn^t^e  enrollments  colncld.nt  along  the  quahty 

''^TAbowd's  model;  inrtKution,'  optimal  enrollmW  and-quality  deci- 
sions determine  the  supply  distributions.  When  there  is  excess  dem^d  m  a 
•  Zl  tv  interval,  "equilibrium  in  the  quality  differentiated  market  .s  deter- 
n  i3by  cTmpetition  amor*  sUKlents  for  enrollment  Pl«^- 
when  aquality^ntervalh  ch.rKt.ri«.d  .  by  eAcess  supply.^ there  .s coinp^u- 
rion  for  students.  This  scheme  is  md^ified  to  permit  some  rat.omng  among 
the  vcrv  hiEh  quality  public  and  privatp  schools.  '  . 

m  author  s  theoretical  developmem  of  his  model  provides  advances  • 
botl^in  the  theory  of  enrollmem  demand  and  of  mst.tut.onal  supp  y 
b^haXr  His  theory  does  not  necessarily  require  his  pernaps  implausa>le 

JathT  than  faculty;  alternative  objective  functions  givmg  more  we.ght  to 
iacul  y  retarch  and  faculty  benef.ts  could  be  used  His  model  js  e^mated 
'  Is  ng  c  o^-ctional  data  from  8  years  of  the  U.S.  Omce  of  Educauon 
Tubl-ations  Open.,  Fall  Enrollment  and  Hi.Her  f  ^J^ 

Information  Survey.  These  data  permitted  a  measure  of  tbe  quality  of  an 
SSs  undergraduate  offerings  that  increases  with  « 
to  instruction  Also,  if  other  activities  (p'.g..  research)  mcrease  the 
n  e    rro  quality  increases.  The  measure  decreases  if  undergraduate 
..     Xent  iLeaL.  Nevertheless,  the  <^-^\~ 
i  instructional  expenditures  per  student,  i;*  not  .mpl.ed  by  the  Rosen  mode  . 
See  W  liam  S  Reece.  "A  Theoretical  Framework  for  Educational  Ou  put 
Sas^ml  Munpublished  manuscripO^or  a  measure  of  qUality  th.t  .s 

'"^'^l^^l^r.^  ^  histograms  fo>  tuition,  ento^ 
.nen,  a^d  quality,  and^  estimates  of  market  relationshps  between  tu.  on 
and  uuaTity  that  were  used  in  interpretation  of  the  ^quil.bnum  of  the  higher 
IS    market.  His  empirical  result.Ion  in.titl.tional  supply  are  more 
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useful  than  his  ernpiricul  results  on  enrollment  demand  because  of  the  lack 
of  information  on  individual  students  in  his  data  base.  Differential  effects 
on  institutional  behavior  of  lump-sum  and  enrollment-related  subsidies 
also  are  shown, 

2.2   Measures  of  Existing  Incentives  on  Faculty  ^ 

3:2.2/81 

Expected  Interruptions  in  Labor  Force  Participation  and  Sex 
Related  Differences  in  Earnings  Growth,  Yoram  Weiss  and 
Reuben  Gronau,  30  pp.  (National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research^ 

Cambridge,  Mass.)* 

This  paper  presents  an  important  theoretical  development  that  should 
contribute  to  tuture  efforts  to  estimate  faculty  earnings  functions.  In  this 
paper,.the  authors  develop  a  model  in  which  a  married  womvin  s  earnings 
and  labor  force  participation  are  jointly  determined.  Wages  and  participa* 
tion  are  related  via  investment  in  huhian  capital  on  the  job,  so  that  ''par- 
ticipation affects  future  wages  which  in  turn  affect  future  participation/' 
These  investment  opportunities,  along  with  wages  and  home  productivity, 
determine  labor  f6rce  participation.  Home  productivity  is  assumed  to 
increase  with  the  birth  of  a  child  and  decline  as  the  child  grows  older. 
Thus,  the  productivity  of  her  human  capital  at  home  competes  with  the 
labor. market  throughout  a  woman's  career,  and  a  choice  between  the  two 
alternatives  at  a.  given  time  period  affects  earnings  in  subsequent  time 
periods. 

The  authors*  model  provides  a  number  of  insights  on  the  problemfi  of 
mj^ing  inferences  about  discrimination.  They  point  out:  'if  withdrawals 
from  the  labor  force  are  partially  endogenous,  standardization  for  differ- 
ences in  work  history  will  underestimate  the  full  -effect  of  discrimination  on 
earnings  differences.'*  Also:  "if  women  expect  longer  breaks  in  their  work 
career,  their  reduced  investment  in  human  capi^^^f  zUoixld  not  be  confmed  ^ 
exclusively  to  investments  on  the  job.  Schooling  will  also  be  reduced.  If 
one  admits  the  possibility  that  the  interruptions  may  be  due  to  discrimina- 
tion, a  standardization  for  schooling  in  comparing  male-female  earnings 
differences  yields  an  underestimate  of  the  full  impact.  One  may  also 
queittion  the  legitimacy  of  the  comparisons  of  earnings  of  women  and  men 
with  the  same  level nof  schooling  on  the  grounds  of  selectivity  bias.  Ex- 
pecting an  interrupted  work  career,  women  will  invest  in  schooling  as 
much  as  men,  only  if  they  are  more  efficient  investors.'* 
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3:2.2/78  ■  '  ^      "  , 

"Why  Women  Earn  Less:  The  Theory  and  Estimation  of 
Differential  Overqualincation,"  Robert  H.  Frank,  American 
Economic  Review,  Vol.  68^0.  3,  pp.  360-373. 

This  study's  relatively  solid  theoretical  basis  makes  it  relevant  to 
future  research  on  faculty  earnings  functions  even  though  it  deals  with 
male-female  earnings  differentials  for  all  occupations.  The  author  hypoth- 
esizes that  families  tend  to  give  greater  account  to  the  husband's  career 
than  to  the  wife's  in  their  geographical  location  decisions  when  they  expect 
the  husband  to  spend  more  time  in  the  labor  force.  Women  arc  conse- 
quently more  likely  to  be  geographically  constrained  and  must  often  settle 
for  positions  for  which  they  are  overqualified. 

In  an  imaginative  empirical  test,  Frank  found  that  the  salaries  of 
equally  educated  and  experienced  wives  are  smalle'  when  they  and  their 
husbands  reside  in  smaller  communities.  Because  it  is  often  necessary  to 
migrate  in  order  to  obtain  a  preferred  academic  position,  Frank's  hypoth- 
esis should  be  tested  for  academic  labor  markets.  As  Frank  points  out: 
"The  identification  and  disentanglement  of  .  .  .  possible  effects  in  the 
estimate  of  the  unexplained  residual  in  the  maie-femak  differential  will 
have  to  await  the  development  of  more  comprehensive  data  and  better 
methods  of  analysis,  but  at  least  a  much  clearer  pict»ire  of  their  combined 
total  size  should  be  made  possible  by  eliminating  tlie  effects  of  locationally 
determined  overqualification  differentials." 


3.2.2/76  ^  ^ 

Publication,  Teaching,  and  the  Academic  Reward  Structure, 

Howard  P.  Tucl  man,  122  pp.  (Lexington  Books,  Lexington,  Mass.). 

This  book  is  nrobably  the  best  starting  point  from  which  to  learn  about 
the  esumation  of  earnings  functions  for  college  and  university  faculty.  It  is 
exceptionally  well-written  and  accessible  to  nontechnical  readers. 

Earnings  functions  for  faculty  usually  relate  levels  of  faculty  salaries 
to  variables  such  as  publications,  education,  and  experience.  Because  these 
functions  can  be  estimated  according  to  the  faculty  member's  sex  and  race, 
there  is  an  interest  in  using  these  data  to  test  hypotheses  about  discnmina- 
t;(  n.  Tuckman  explains  that,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  a  valid  use  of  faculty 
earnings  functions  for  two  reasonsi  Tirst,  it  is  itfipossible  to  control  for  all 
of  the  important  causal  influences  on  faculty  earnings,  incluling  the  qual- 
ity of  the  faculty  member's  *work  and  the  faculty  member's  preferences. 
Second,  when  coefficients  in  a  faculty  earnings  function  combine  supply 
and  demand  influences,  the  separate  influences  cannot  be  determined. 

Chapter  2 'is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  existing  research  that  clearly 
points  out  the  alternative  approaches  now  taken  to  the  specification  and 
estimation  of  faculty  earnings  functions,  Chapter  3  provides  a  theory  that 
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underlies  the  author's  estimates ^cited  in  Irter  chapters.  The  discussion^ 
includes  a  figure  depicting  the  academic  labor  market.  There  is,  however, 
insufficient  discussion  of  the  implication  for  estimation  of  many  important 
aspects  of  institutional  demand  and  individual  faculty  supply  behavior.  In 
particular,  how  would  one  control  for  a  faculty  member's  cfxperience, 
options,  and  quality  of  research  and  publications?  In  reg9rd  to  institutional 
behavior,  how  would  one  control  for  political  behavior  in  the  determina- 
tion of  salaries  when  colleagues  evaluate  one  another?  How  would  one 
control  separately  for  demand  and  supply  influences?  . 

Chapter  4  is  devoted  to  issues  related  to  using  faculty  earnings  func- 
tions to  deal  with  possible  discrimination.  The  author  explains  a  number  of 
possible  misuses  of  earnings  functions  in  this  context.  However,  a  number 
of  problems  are  not  discussed;  most  import'uitly  the  need  for  a  testable 
theory  of  discrimination  in  academia  with  explicit  tests  of  the  theory  .  (For 
a  theoretical  discussion  of  causal  deiemiiinants  of  discrimination,  see 
Joseph  E.  Stiglitz,  ''Approaches  to  the  Economics  of  Discrimination,'* 
American  Economic  Revifw,  Vol.  63,  No.  2,  pp.  287-295.  Also  see 
Kenneth  J.  Arrow,  ''The  Theory  of  Discrimination,**  Disvtiminaiion  in 
Labor  Markets,  Orley  Ashenfelter  and  Albert  Rces,  cds.,  Princeton,  N, J.: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1963.)  Without  such  a  theory  and  in  the 
absence  of  measures  pf  quality,  preference,  and  other  important  influences 
on  faculty  earnings  and  of  the  capabiliQ^  to  separately  estimate  demand  and 
supply  influences  oh  earnings,  the  attribution  of  unexplained  differences  in 
salaries  (e.g.,  between  men  and  women)  to  discrimination  is  subject  to 
miyorerror. 

Chapter  5  thoughtfully  discusses  the  problems  a  univeiSity  faces  in 
making  choices  between  uniform  sailary  structures  and  differentiating 
salary  structures  by  field.  Chapter  6  provides  a  number  of  calculations  of 
returns  to  the  faculty  member  from  publication,  as  well  as  the  eff'ict  of 
reward  structures  on  faculty  allocation  of  time.  Chapter  7  contains  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  appropriateness  oC  economic  incentives  on  faculty. 

^  Future  research  on  faculty  earnings  functions  will  probably  be  based 
on  hedonic  wage  equations.  For  an  application  of  hedonic  wage  equations, 
see  Robert  E.B.  Lucas,  "Hedonic  Wage  Equations  and  Psychic  Wages  in 
the  Returns  to  Schooling,"  American  Economic  Review,  67,  September 
1977,  pp.  549-558.  A  recent  application  to  an  academic  labor  mUrket  is 
provided  by  ^ward  S.  Pearsall,  "An  Hedonic  Price  Model  of  the  Aca- 
demic Labor  Market:  An  Application  to  Ph.D.  Biologists,"  unpublished 
paper.  Department  of  Economics,  The  George  Washington  University, 
1981. 
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3:2.2/74 

'^^The  Earnings  and  Promotion  of  Women  Faculty,^  George  E. 
Johnson  and  Frank  P.  Stafford,  American  Economic  Review,  Vol. 
64,  No.  6,  pp.  888-903. 

This  paper  illustrates  the  difficulty  in  using  reduced  form  earnings 
;  hinctions  to  make  separate  inferences  about  supply  and  demand  influences 
on  differential  earnings  of  female  and  male  faculty,  llie  authors  point  out 
that,  '*Male-female  differences  in  salaries  are  often  attributed  to  dis- 
crimination; an  alternative  explanation  is  that  the  differential  is  primarily 
generated  by  ;he  market's  reaction  to  voluntary  choices  by  females  with  - 
regard  to  lifetime  labor  for^e  participation  and  on-the-job  training/"^ . 

In  the  authors'  model,  it  is  assunied  that  female  academics  make 
smaller  investments  in  their  careers  in  anticipation  of  dropping  out  of  the 
labor  force  or  working  part-time  to  raise  children.  In  particular,  the  authors 
aigue  that  female  academics  are  likely  to  forego  opportunities  to  take  lower 
paying  positions  at  prestigious  institutions  that  would  enable  them  to 
develop  skills  from  association  with  senior  colleagues.  Without  such  skills, 
subsequent  salary  growth  is  smaller.  The  authors  suggest  that  women's 
reentry  to  the  labor  force,  after  their  childrcaring  years,  is  relatively 
permanent  and  their  careers  begin  to  catch  up  with  those  of  men. 

The  authors'  reduced  form  earnings  function  includes  experience, 
whether  one's  Ph.D.  is  from  a  top-ten  program,  and  noncitizen  and  female 
status;  They  take  separate  account  of  pre-  and  postdoctoral  experience,  and 
the  postdocto/al  experience  variables  and  squares  of  these  variables  are 
interacted  with  female  status  as  well  as  entered  separately.  The  squared 
terms  were  inLodu(j:ed  to  test  for  the  hypothesized  earnings  profiles. 
Specifically/ the  autl^  ors  expected  and  found  in  a  cross-sectional  sample 
that,  for  females,  ex^rience  had  a  negative  effect  and  experience  square^ 
had  a  positive  effect  (significant  in  only  half  the  fields  studied)  that 
becomes  offsetting,  presumably  after  the  childbearing  years, 

Myra  H.  Strobcr  and  Aline  O.  Quester  ('*The  Earnings  and  Promotion 
of  Women  Faculty:  Comment,"  Am<rnca/i  Economic  Review,  Vol.  67, 
No.  2,  pp.  207-13)  suggest  that  Johnson  and  Stafford's  coefficients  on 
experience  might  simply  be  measuring  the  time  profiles  of  salary  dis- 
crimination. They  point  out  that  since  such  an  interpretation  is  possible, 
Johnson  and  Stafford  should  have  presented  independent  evidence  on  "(a) 
initial  job  preference  patterns  of  women  Ph.D.'s;  (b)  starting  salary 
differentials  between  prestigious  (i.e.,  human  capital-building)  institu- 
tions; and  (c)  drop-out  and  reentry  pattems  of  women  in  acadenfic  posi- 
tions:" Stvobcr  and  Quester  present  some  evidence  on  these  variables  that 
supports  their  position;  most  importantly,  they  show  that  only  a  minority  of 
academic  women  drop  out  of  the  labor  force  and  that  the  median  length  of 
time  for  those  that  do  is  only  14  months..  However,  in  a  rep  y  C'Thvt 
Earnings  and  Promotion  of  Women  Faculty;  Reply,"  American  Economic 
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Review,  Vol.  67,  No.  2,  pp.  13-17),  Johnson  and  Stafford  cite  comparative 
census  data  showing  that  wonnen  academics  are  considerably  more  likely 
than  men  to  be  out  of  the  labor  fojxre/Strober  and  Quester  also  point  out  the 
importance  to. a  potential  labor  force  reentrant  of  the  type  of  contacts  that 
can  be  established  at  a  prestigious  institution. 

The  ambiguities  pointed  out  by  Strober  and  Quester  conceivably 
could  be  overcon'  with  more  refined  data  on  work  histories  of  academic 
personnel  and  w^di  independent  tests  of  the  assumptions  of  Johnson  and 
Stafford* s  theory.  However,  the  experience  variables  could  nonetheless 
represent  influences  on  demand  as  well  as  reflect  supply  behavior.  Thus, 
future  efforts  to  make  inferences  about  supply  should  be  based  on  actual 
supply  relationships  rather  than  reduced  from  earnings  function. 

Using  longitudinal  data,  Stephen  Farber  (-The  Earnings  and  Promo- 
tion of  Women  Faculty:  Comment,"  American  Economic  Review,  Vol. 
67,  No.  2,  pp.  199-206)  was  able  to  control  directly  for  whether  an 
academic  was  working  full  time  at  an  NSF  biennial  census  year.  He  found 
a  strong  effect  of  such  status  on  subsequent  earnings  and  thus  generally, 
supported  Johnson  and  Stafford*s  main  conclusion.  However,  his  results 
differ  in  a  number  of  respects.  For  example,  he  found  that  predoctoral 
experience  is  positively  related  to  postdoctoral  salary  increases.  An  object 
of  future  research  will  be  to  resolve  these  differences. 

2.3   Issues  in  Altering  Incentives  on  Faculty  and  Institutions 

3:2.3/76.1 

Education  As  an  Industry,  Joseph  N.  Froomkin,  Dean  T.  Jamison, 
and  Roy  Radner,  eds.,  489  pp.  (Ballinger  Publishing  Co., 
Cambridge,  Mass.). 

This  book  contains  1 1  papers  given  at  a  1971  conference,  ''Education 
As  an  Industry,'*  sponsored  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  educational  production.  The  first 
paper,  *'The  Ph.D.  Production  Process,"  by  David  W.  Brencman,  sum- 
marizes his  important  study  of  departmental  behavior  in  granting  Ph.D.'s. 
Assuming  that  academic  departments  maximize  prestige  and  that  a  depart- 
ment's prestige  is  influenced  by  the  prestige  of  the  departments  in  which  its 
Ph.D.  graduates  are  placed,  he  provides  empirical  support  for  the  hypoth- 
eses that  academic  labor  markets  and  university  budgetary  policies  relating 
departmental  budgets  to  enrollments  (rather  than  graduates)  explain  depart- 
mental differences  in  average  time  of  candidacy  and  in  student  attrition. 

In  a  paper  by  Dennis  J.  Dugan,  ''Scholastic  Achievement:  Its 
Determinants  and  Effects  in  the  Education  Industry,*'  variables  measuring 
effects  on  potential  students  "of  the  home,  school  and  community"  are 
found  to  influence  not  only  actual  enrollments  but  also  earlier  aspirations. 
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and  enrollment  plans.  The  author  also  analyzes  admissions  decisions  by 
colleges,  and  some  of  the  determinants  of  scholastic  achievement. 

"Graduation,  Graduate  School  Attendanc^,  and  Investment  in  Col- 
lege Training,  "by  Lewis  J.  Perl,  describes  studies  of  college  graduation  as 
a  function  of  variables  for  student  financial  ^tatus  (including  time  spent 
working  while  in  college),  ability  measures  fpr  the  collegiate  studertt  body, 
and  characteristics  of  the  institution  (including  expenditures  per  student)  on 
instructionally-rel^ted  activities  and  oi)  "research  and  extentibn.*' 
Findings  are  interpreted  to^  represent  institutional  production  behavior, 
although  they  may  in  fact  represent  continuing  enrollment  demand. 

The  final  paper  on  educational  ^iroduction  is  Henry  M.  Levin's 
"Concepts  of  Educational  Efficiency  and  Educational  Production,"  which 
discusses  a  number  of  theoretical  problems  in  the  interpretation  of  esti- 
mated educational  production  functions— such  as  differences  in  production 
tech  n  ique  and  in  preferences  of  participants  in  the  educational  process .  The 
author  aJso  makes  the  point  that  when  these  functions  differ,  "Optimal 
factor  proportions  will  vary  from  firm  to  firm,  and  a  uniform  adoption  for 
the  industry  will  reduce  allocative  efficiency." 

The  second  part  of  the  botk  contains  two  papers  on  compensatory 
education.  "Cost  Performance  of  Computer  Assisted  Instniction  for 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children,"  by  Dean  t.  Jamison  et  al., 
evaluates  three  computer-assisted  instructional  programs  for  disadvantaged 
students:  elementary  arithmetic,  initial  reading,  and  compiiter  program- 
ming for  high  school  students.  The  authors  evaluate  achievement  and, 
using  Gini  coefficients  and  other  measures,  evaluate  the  degree  toVwhich 
disadvantaged  students  closed  the  statistical  gaps  between  themselvics  and 
others,  the  other  paper,  "A  Study  of  the  Relationship  of  Instructional 
Process  a, id  Program  Organization  to  the  Success  of  Compensatory 
Education  Projects  in  California,"  by  Herbert  J.  KiesHhg,  app  ies  a 
production  function  approach,  to  evaluate  compensatory  education  prbjects. 

The  third  part  of  the  book,  devoted  specifically  to  higher  education,, 
contains  four  papers.  "Demand  for  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States: 
A  Second  Progress  Report"  provides  a  large  portion  of  the  major  study  of 
enrollment  demand  presented  in  Roy  Radner  and  Leonard  S.  Miller, 
Demand  and  Supply  in  U.S.  Higher  Education  (3: 1 . 1/75).  June  O'Neill's  - 
well-known  work  on  productivity  in  higher  education  is  presented  in 
"Productivity  Trends  in  Higher  Education."  An  interesting  ^aper  by 
Robert  M.  Olivei:  ahd  David  S.P.  Hopkins,  "Instructional  Costs  of 
University  Outputs,"  provides  an  alternative  methodology  for  calculating 
higher  edualion  costs  in  which  the  unit  of  cost  is  a  cohort  of  students  over 
their  entire  careers  in  an  institution.  "Faculty-Student  Relations  in  U.S. 
Higher  Education"  presents  Roy  Radner's  important  study -of  these  ratios 
and  related  institutional  behavior.  (See  annotation  of  Radner:Miller 
volume,  3;  1. 1/75.) 
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The  book  concludes  with  a  thoughtful  discussion  by  Joseph  N. 
Froomkin  of  'Tolicy  Issues  in  the  Education  Industry."  The  autlior 
evaluates  the  concept  of  educational  production  functions  and  argues  ''that 
a  better  understanding  of  learning  theory  may  contribute  to  the  building  of 
more  i^alistic  educational  production  functions/ ' 

3:2.3/76-2* 

University  Costs  and  Outputs,  Studies  on  Education,  Vol,  6, 
Donald  Verry  and  Bleddyn  Davies,  2,77  pp.  (Elsevier  Scientific. 
Publishing  Co. ,  New  York). 

This  book,  an  economic  study  of  British  universities,  is  the  most 
ihoughtftil  empirical  study  of  production  within  higher  education  to  dJite, 
and  probably  is  as  successful  aS  possible  in  quantifying  production  in 
higher  ecjucation.  Thus,  the  reader  can  use  it  in  part  to  judge  the  potential 
of  production  information  to  validly  inform  cehtral  university  decision- 
making. 

The  authors  developed  a  straightforward  economic  theory  of  univer- 
sity production.  From  their  theory,  they  derived  both  production  functions 
that  express  relationships  among  inputs  and  corresponding  outputs,  and 
unit  cost  functions  that  express  each  output*s  cash  unit  cost,  given  the  level 
of  output  and  the  choice  of  combination  of  inputs  used  to  achieve  the 
output.  These  relationships  take  account  of  the  possibility  that  research  and 
instructional  outputs  can  be  produced  more  efficiently  in  conjunction  with 
6ne  another.  To  estimate  the  coefficients  in  their  cost  and  production 
functions,  the  authors  collected  an  enormous  data  base.  Measures  of 
inputs,  outputs,  and  costs  for  instructional  and  research  activities  were 
constructed  for  most  British  universities'  academic  departments  grouped 
into  categories  for  arts,  social  sciences,  mathematics,  physical  sciences, 
biological  sciences,  and  engineering.  Multivariate  statistical  analysis  was 
used  for  the  estimation,  with  a  variety  of  different  measures  of  variables 
and  forms  of  mathematical  specification  of  the  cost  and  production  func- 
tions. 

The  authors  attempt  to  answer  three  questions  with  their  estimated 
functions.  First,  are  there  economies  of  scale;  i.e.,  when  all  inputs  increase 
proportionately,  do  outputs  increase  more  than  proportionately?  Second, 
what  are  marginal  costs,  as  opposed  to  average  Costs,  of  production  in 
higher  education?  Third,  when  are  research  and  instructional  activities 
lierformed  more  efficiently  together  than  apart?  Using  interesting  graphics, 
the  authors  provide  estimates  of  piargina)  costs  in  comparison  with  average 
costs  for  different  levels  of  output  for  each  category  or  department.  The 
answers  to  the  first  and  third  questions  are  inconclusive. 

♦This  annotation  consists  of  portions  of  a  book^ivview  by  Stephen  A.  Hoenack,  published  in 
the  ^mrnal  of  Higher  Education,  Volume  49,  No.  3,  1978,  pp.  296-298, 
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ISSUES  IN  ALTERING  INCENTIVES  ON  FACIA.TY  AND  INSTITUTIONS  ^ 

In  attaching  meaning  io  the  authors'  empirical  work,  two  issues 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  The  tm  is  the  validity  of  the  measures  used  for 
inputs  and  outputs.  The  limited  availability  of  data  forced  the  authors  to 
use  extremely  crude  measures.  The  two  measures  of  research  outputs  used 
were  counts  of»  articles  and  hours  of  faculty  time  spent  on  research,  the 
latter  being  an'input  used  as  a  proxy  for  output.  The  measures  of  instruc- 
tional outputs  used  were  numbers  of  students  and  the  levels  of  degrees. 
Students'  initial  levels  of  achievement  were  controlled  by  average  grades 
previously  earned.  Inputs  attributed  to  each  output  included  measures  of 
faculty  time  based  on  questionnaire  responses  to  surveys  of  faculty  activity 
and  data  on  other  inputs,  such  as  nonacademic  staff,  which  were  attributed 
to  outputs  proportionately  with  faculty  inputs.  An  obvious  problem  with 
, these  measures  is  that  their  quality  may  vary.  > 

The  second  important  issue  is  the  set  of  incentives  that  influenced  the 
behavior  underlying  observed  production  activity.  A  major  goal  of 
examining'production  relationships  Is  to  learn  about  the  most  technically 
efficient  modes  of  operation;'it  is  crucial  tc .  -  able  to  assume  that  observed 
behavior  depends  on  strong  incentives  to  be  efficient.  In  highly  competi- 
tive industries  this  assumption  is  usually  realistic,  but  in  higher  education  it 
is  most  questionable  A  A  related  difficulty  is  that  incentives  to  give  greater 
importance  to  one  output  than  to  another  cah  create  the  appearance  of 
inefficiency  in  the  production  of  the  other  if  inputs^  not  fully  attributed 
to  each  output,  incentives  are  probably  not  un'iform  among  universities, 
causing  the  production  data  to  represent  varying  degrees  both  of  in- 
efficiency and  relative  importance  of  outputs.  Although  the  authors 
compensated  for.this  pro^^lem  by  omitting  data  on  Great  Britain's  most 
prestigious  research  institutions,  incentives  surely  must  vary  substantially 
among  the  remaining  institutions. 

Sec,  by  the  same  authors,  "Cost  Functions  for  University  Teaching 
and  Research,"  Economic  Journal,  Vol.  85,  March  1975,  pp.  55-74. 

3:2.3/74     :  ^  _ 

Efficiehcy  in  Universities:  The  La  Paz  Papers,  Keu^  U. 
Lutnsden,  ed.,  278  pp.  (Elsevier  Scientific  Pikishing  Co.,  New 

York).  '  \^ 

This  book  contains  11  papers  by  well-known  econoitt^'x  on  issues 
related  to  efficic.cy  in  universities.  The  papers  are  organized  within  four 

sections.  i  .  u  i 

The  first  section,  "The  Role  of  the  University,"  contains  Kenneth  J. 
Arrow's  well-known  paper,  "Higher  Education  As  a  Filter"  and  Harry  G. 
Johnson's  "The  University  and  the  Social  Welfare:  A  Taxonomic  Exer- 
cise," a  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  economic  roles  of  a  university's 
participants  and  clientele: 
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There  are  three  papers  in  the  second  section,  "The  University  As  a 
Productive  Unit."  In  "The  University  As  a  Multi-Product  Firm,"  Donald 
V.T.  Bear  explores  the  appropriate  centralization  of  decisionmaking 
authority  and  the  various  uses  of  infohnatioi^^for  university  efficiency. 
"On  the  Measurement  of  Inputs  andtDutputs  in  Higher  Education,"  by  * 

G.C.  Archibald,  and  "Educational  Production  and  Human  Capital  Forma- 
tion," by  Richard  Attiyeh  and  Keith  G.  Lumsden,  explores  issues  in 
quantifying  production  relationships  in  higher  education.  [Another 
reference  to  this  topic  is  Donald  Verry  and  Bleddyn  Davies,  University 
Costs  and  Outputs  (3:2.3/ 176-2)). 

Two  papers  constitute  the. third  section,  "New  Techniques  in  Uni- 
versities." In  "The  Cost-Effectiveness  of  the  New  Media  in  Higher 
Education,  "  Richard  Layard  provides  a  cost-benefit  analysis  of  alternative . 
instructional  techniques.  Keith  G.  Lumsden  quaniitatively  analyzes  course 
evaluation  determinants  in  terms  of  student  characteristics  and  the  im- 
portance attached  by  diem  to  different  aspects  of  courses. 

The  fourth  section,  "Financing  University  Education"  includes  a 
paper  by  William  C.  Brainerd  titled  "Private  and  Social  Risk  and  Return  to 
Education,"  which  "analyzes  the  importancfc  of  access  to  perfect  loan 
markets  in  a  worid  of  certainty"  and  deals  with  the  effects  of  uncertainty 
on  the  attractiveness  of  investment  in  education.  The  remaining  papers  in 
this  section,  along  with  Richard  A»iyeh's  introductory  essay,  discuss  a 
number  of  problems  in  using  market  incentives  within  universities.  Attiyeh 
emphasizes  issues  in  ensuring  that  basic  research  is  properly  priced. 
Melvin  W.  Reder,  in  "A  Suggestion  for  Increasing  the  Efficiency  of 
Universities,"  also  discusses  the  pricing  of  research  and  suggests  that  by 
^^"'"ng  students  to  pay  extra  for  "high  participation"  options  that 
involve  heavy  use  of  instructional  time,  a  university  could  induce  students 
to  use  this  valuable  resource  economically.  Paul  H.  Cootner  provides  an 
especially  important  discussion  of  the  concept  of  economic  efficiency  in 
universities  in  "Economic  Organization  in  the  Modem  University."  Based 
on  this  discussion,  the  author  evaluates  the  potential  for  use  of  the  price 
-       system  to  improve  efficiency. 

For  other  discussions  of  economic  efficiency  and  market  incentives 
within  universities,  see.  David  W.  Breneman,  "Internal  Pricing  Within  the 
University— a  Conference  Report"  i(Report  P-24,  Ford  Foundation  Pro-' 
gram  for  Research  in  University  Administration,  Bericeley,  California, 
"7  1971);  John  Dunworth  and  Rupert  Cook,  "Budgetary  Devolution  As  an 
Aid  to  University  Efficiency"  {Highgr  Education,  Vol.  5,  No.  2,  1976,  pp. 
l53-j67;  Stephen  A.  Hoenack  and  David  J.  Berg,  "The  Roles  of  Incen- 
tives in  Academic  Planning"  (Mcfl<iem<c  p/annwg /or  r/i«r  /9«0' a,  New 
Directions  for  Institutional  Research,  No.  28,  1980,  pp.  73-95);  Stephen 
A.  Hoenack,  "Direct  aiid  Incentive  Planning  Within  a  University"  Socio- 
Economic  Planning  Sciences.  Vol.  H,Nq.4,  1977,  pp.  l9l-'204;  Stephen 
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A.  Hoenack  and  Alfred  L.  Norman,  *  incentives  and  Resource  Allocation 
\nVn\\emties'' {Journal  of  Higher  Ed^^^  I,  1974,  pp.- 

21-37);  Richard  Uyard  and  Richard  Jackman,  ''University  Efficiency  and 
University  Finance"  (Essays  in  Modern  Economics,  London:  Longmans); 
Mark  Nerlove,  *'0n  Tuition  and  the  Costs  of  Higher  Education: 
Prolegomena  to  a  Conceptual  Framework"  in  Investment  in  Education: 
The  Equity  Efficiency  Quandry  0:4.0112). 

An  important  economic  analysis  of  faculty  behavior  in  response  to 
incentives  is  provided  by  William  E.  Becker,  Jr.,  in  '  Perspectives  From 
Economics:  The  Economic  Consequences  of  Changing  Faculty  Reward 
.Structures,"  one  of  the  papers  in  Academic  Rewards  in  Higher  Education 
(26:3.  l/79>.  The  other  papers  in  this  volume  present  economic  and  non- 
economic  analyses  of  the  issues  in  introducing  incentives  in  universities, 

Albb,  in  a  recent  siixdy  {The  Economics  of  University  Behaftor, 
Academic  Press,  1980)  David  A.  Garvin  takes  an  alttmative  approach  to 
that  of  analyzing  the  effects  of  incentives  on  acuuemic  personnel.  He 
specifies  a  university's  objectives  as  prestige  and  the  quality  and  numbers 
of  its  students,  and  he  proposes  that  universities  maximize  these  objectives 
subject  to  the  constraint  that  their  revenues  are  greater  than  or  equal  to  their 
costs.  The  author's  model  is  useful  in  predicting  aggregate  uends  in  higher 
education,  e.g.,  characteristics  of  private  versus  public  institutions. 
However,  it  is  much  less  successful  in  the  analysis  of  beh'kvior  within 
institutions.  » 

3:2.3/72  : 

Economic  Aiialysb  for  Educational  Planning,  Karl  A.  Fox,  376 

pp.  (Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  Md  ). 

This  volume  discusses,  from  an  economic  pei^pective,  optimization 
models  in  which  a  decisionmaker's  objectives  and  constraints  are  quanti- 
fied, and  provides  calculations  of  actidns  that  maximize  achievement  of  the 
objectives.  The  book  covers  most  of  the  advances  in  the  postwar  period  in 
the  design,  interpretation,  and  computation  of  optimization  tnodels.  Prob- 
lems of  using  optimization  models  arc  discussed  more  thoughtfully  than  in 
most  other  sources.  However,  everf  here  inadequate  attention  is  given  to 
the  contexts  in  which  these  models  are  unlikely  to  be  useful.  Nevertheless, 
the  quality  of  each  chapter  is  superlative. 

In  the  first  chapter,  karl  A.  Fox  provides  an  overview  of  issues  in 
modeling  behavior  in  nonmarket  settings.  Chapters  2  and  3,  by  3ati  K. 
Sengupta,  discuss  and  evaluate  several  types  of  optimization  models  and 
explore  issues  in  interpreting  optimality  in  nonmarket  seUings.  The  author 
also  discusses  intervention  in  internally  established  markets  to  achieve 
optimality;  an  approach  to  planning  is  thus  dfjrived. 

Chapters  4  and  5,  by  T.  Krishna  Kumar,  provide  a  rich  discussion' of 
issues  of  modeling  behavior  in  an  environment  of  decentralized  decision- 
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making,  which  is  an  important  characteristic  of  much  of  education.  The 
author  discusses  the  concept  of  decomposition  in  behavioral  models,  and  an 
application  of  this  concept  to  educational  systems  is  demonstrated.  Chapter 
6,  by  Sengupta,  shows  the  different  optimal  solutions  for  alternative 
models  using  actual  data  from  an  academic  department.  In  Chapter  7, 
Bikas  C.  Sanyal  provides  an  overview  of  the  actual. practice  of  systems 
analysis  in  higher  education,  including  the  uses  of  .simulation  models  to 
"  explore  consequences  of  alternuuve  decisions.  In  Chapter  IB,  ba»^ 
experience  in  applying  optimization  models  to  units  he  has  headed  at  Iowa 
State  University,  Fox  discusses  data  problems  in  implementing  these 
models  and  approaches  he  has  used  in  measuring  academic  quality.  In 
Chapter  9,  Fox  describes  optimization  models,  including  one  employed  for 
planning  of  extMsion  services  in  Iowa,  and  his  excellent  and  well-known 
-  work  on  departmental  planning.  In  a  final  chapter,  on  areas  of  potenti;il 
application,  Fox  ?iates:  ''Although  glamor  may  attach'  to  models  of  whole 
universities  and  6f  national  educational  systems,  the  optimizing  approach 
may  prove  to  be  most  valuable  at  department  and  subdepartment  levels.  * 

3:2.3/64    /  .  •  ,  -  . 

Higher  Education  in  the  American  Economy,  Andre  Dahiere,  206 
pp.  (Random  House,  New  York).  v 

This  book  is  the  most  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  potential  rolcof 
pricing  in^  higher  education  for  the  purpose  of  * 'increased  well-being  for 
,  American  society  at  large."  It  is  also,  perhaps,  the  best  available  discus- 
sion  of  the  appropriate  involvement  of  government  in  higher  education.  As 
a  measure  of  the  quality  of  the  book,  if  the  author  were  to  revise  it,  taking 
into  account  the. large  quantity  of  etnpirical  research  since  the  book  was 
written;  he  would  not  need  to  alter  much  his  behavioral  analysis  or  policy 
recommendations.  (An  exception  is  the  author's  proposal^that  planners 
make  projectionsofoccupational  manpower  needs).  ^ 

The  book  begins  with  an  evaluation  of  the  potential  contribution  of 
economics  to  policymaking,  given  the  goals  and  constraints  of  the  policy 
setting.  Chapters  2  through  5  offer  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  pricing 
in  higher  education,  including  the  author*s  well-known  advocacy  of 
,  relating  prices  to  costs.  The  author  analyzes  pricing  in  the  presence  of 
jointness  in  production  and  economies  of  scale,  and  discusses  major  im- 
perfections in  the  higher  education  market,  including  absence  of  informa- 
tion and  defective  capital  markets.  Chapter  6  is  a'superb  discussion  of  the 
major  problem  of  correctly  pricing  research  activities,  particularly  when 
research  does  not  directly  benefit  any  potential  buyer  such  as  the  govern- 
ment and  when  research  is  produced  jointly  with  instruction. 

Chapters  7  and  8  systematically  deiive  specific  proposals  for  govern- 
mental involvement  and  planning  in  higher  cdtication  to  ov/?rcome  imper- 
fections in  the  h  jgher  education  market.  This  is  truly  one  of  the  least  ad  hoc 
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discussions  of  higher  educatioh  planning  available.  The  author  also 
summarizes.many  of  his  well-known  policy  recommendations,  including: 
combining  high  tuitidn  with  subsidized  loans;  financing  a  broad,  active, 
information  and  counseling  program  in  "strategic"  high  school  years;  and 
partially  or  totally  subsidizing  the  freshman  year; 

Chaptefs  9  and  10  evaluate,  on  groupds  of  economic  efficiency,  the 
existence  of  free  public  higher  education  and  the  co-existence  of  free 
public  higher. education  and  high-priced  private  higher  education.  (On  the 
latter,  see  also  Michael  Clurman,  "Does  Higher  Education  Need  More 
Money,"  The  Economics  and  Financing  of  Higher  Education  inihe  U.S.. 
Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1969,  pp.  632-651.) 
Chapter  1 1  is  a  further  discussion  of  higher  education  planning  in  terms  of 
regulating  competition,  and  Chapter  12  is  a  discussion  of  efficieracy  in 
primary  and  secondary  education.  .  .  -    -    -  . 

3.0  INCENTIVES  AND  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  HJNDERS 

3. 1  Interacticns  Between  Public  and  Private  Funding 

3:3.1/76  /  \ 

"Public  Spending  for  Higher  EduoMion:  An  EQiplrical  Test  of 

Two  Hypotheses,"  Charles  T.  Clotfelter,  Public  Finance,  Vol.  31.; 

No.  2,  pp.  177-195. 

This  study  presents  estimates  from  a  model  in  which  separate  equaUons 
appear  for^public  expenditures  on  higher  education  and  for  individual 
demand  for  attendance  in  public  institutions.  The  author  intends  that  the 
,  public  expenditures  equation  test  two  hypotheses  about  the  nature  of  public 
spending:  'welfare-maximization,"  in  which  a  measure  of  outmigration  of 
college  graduates  is  argued  to  relate  to  a  state's  benefits  of  subsidizing 
higher  education;  and  "fiscal  illusion,"  in  which  measures  of  simplicity  of 
the  tax  !iiructure  are  argued  to  relate  to  the  public's  perceptions  of  costs  of 
public  services  and,  correspondingly,  its  willingness  to  pay  for  them. 

Enrollments  in  public  institutions  appear  in  this  equation  as  a  deter- 
minant of  public  demand  for  higher  education.  The  equation  for  individual 
demand  for  attendance  in  public  institutions,  i.e.,  the  level  of  enrollments 
in  these  institutions,  includes  variables  for  average  tuition  in  public  institu- 
tions, a  number  of  variables  for  the  socioeconomic  composition,  of  the 
state,  and  a  set  df  regional  "dummy"  variables.  Average  tuition  in  private 
institutions  is  not  included  in  this  equation,  and  the  author  apparently  does 
not  treat  ttition  in  public  institutions  as  determined  within  the  model  via 
the  variable  for  public  expenditures. 

Results  for  the  expenditure  function  pcovide  modest  support  for  both 
hypotheses.  It  was  found  that  tuition  charges  in  public  institutions  were  not 
related  to  public  expenditures  onjhigher  education.  However,  this  result 
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coul^  be  due  to  treatment  of  tuition  charges  as  not  determihed^within  tlie  " 
model/ KO.misspecification  oti^e  individual  enrollment  demand  function, 
or  both.  c        *  * 

3:3.1/73 

''The  EfTect  of  Government  Subsidies*in-Kind  on  Private 
Expenditures:  The  Case  of  Higher  Education/'  Sam  Pettzman, 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Vol.  81,  No,  1,  pp.  1-27. 

This  study  is  a  pioneering  attempt  to  estimate  the  effects  of  public 
funding  of  higher  education  on  private  funding  of  higher  edf/cation,  and 
vice  versa.  / 

The  author's  theoretical  discussion  analyzes  the  behavioral  effects  of 
public  tuition  as  a  subsidy-in-kind.  Empirical  estimates  are  based  on  a 
.  two-equation  cross-sectional  model  that  explains  total  levels  of  per  capita 
education  and  generah expenditures  (excluding  orgaiyzed  research  expendi- 
tures) in  each  state's  public  and  private  institutions., Explanatory  variables 
include:  per  capita  income  (governmental  revenue  for  public  institutions, 
personal  income  for  private  institutions);  high  school  graduates  divided  b^ 
population;  estimates  of  outmigration  of  state  residents  to  attend,  respec- 
tively, public  and  private  institutions;  and, "in  each  equation,  the  dependent 
variable  in  the  otheitequatiort.  These  latter  variables  were  used  to  estimate 
the  effects  of  public  on  private  funding  and  vice  versa.  For  example,  in  the 
equation  for  private  funding,  the  coefficient  of  public  funding  provided 
**an  estimate  of  the  dollar  reducilon  in  private-institution  expenditures  per 
dollar  mcrease  in  expenditures-at  govemnwftal  institutions/'  The  author 
found  that  this  amount  is  abou^  60*cents,  and,  in  an  equation  modified  to 
exclude  public  funding  of  out-of-state  students,  the  displacement  rises  to 
approximately  70  cents.  The  authoralso  estimated  equations  for  public  and 
private  enrollments  in  each  state  and  found  '*that. most  government  higher- 
education  resources  replace  private  reiiources  with  these  resources  being 
spread  over  somewhat  more  students. ' ' 

A  significant  aspect  of  the^^Peltieman  model  is  the  aggregation  bf 
behavioral  relationships.  The  relationship  /or  public  funding  of  higher 
education  aggregates  student  behavior  and  governmental  subsidy  behavior. 
Similarly,  the  relationship  for  private  funding  aggregates  behavior  of  stu- 
dents and  private  donors.  An  important  next  step  in  understanding  inter- 
relationships between  public  and  private  funding  of  higher  education  will 
be  the  devdlupmeni  and  estimation  of  models  that  treat  these  relationships 
separately.  ^    ^  •    ^  ' 
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3.2   Tax  Policy  and  Donor  Behavior  -  S 

3:3.2/79      '        .  .     .       '  • 

"CharitablerConributions:  Nfew  Evidence  on  Hoitsehold 
Bebavior,"  William  S.'Reece,  Ameruwi  Economic  Review,  Vol. 

69.  No.  l,pp.  142-151.  ^  ' 

For  anno^itibn.  see  3:3.2/75.  .       ^'       .  : 

3:3.."  .    '  ^  ' 

*'The  Income  Tax  ^ind  Charitable  Contributions:  Part  II— rThe 
Impact  of  R-hgious,  Educational  and  Other  Organization^," 

Martin  Feldstein,  NationJ  Tax  Journal,  Vol.  28,  pp.  209-226.  , 

■  Smce'domitlbns  to,  higher  , education  institutions  are  a  major  souravot- 
their  income,  the  inHuence  of, government  on  these  donations  tonus  an. 
important  part  of  higher  education  policy.  Martin  Feldstein's  study  is  a 
pioneering  attempt  toestima'e  the  effects  of  income  and  price  (including 
tax  deductibility)  on  charita])le  giving.  He  employed  a  .*t  of  dat^i  published 
by  the  Internal  Reven^ie,  Service  in  1962,  which  provided  itemized 
charitable  contributions  in  17  adjusted  gross.income  classes  tbr-tduca|ional 
institutions  and  tour  other  classes ;pf  charities,  Unfortunately,  the  educa-, 
tional  institutions  category  includes  elementary  and  secondary,  *as  well  as 
higher  education.  However,,  it  is  likely  that 'the  bulk  ol»  giving  in  this 
category  Is.to  colleges  and  universities.  The  author  found  that  both  income 

-and  price  have  large  and^statistically  significant  effects  on^haritable  giving 

■  to  educational  institutiprvs,  . 

.   0ne  data  problem  that  Feldstein  had  was  the  ntjed  to  measute  .price 
"by  using  the  l%2  marginal  tax  rate  for  a  joint  return  with  the  average 
taxable  income  in  class  i."  As  a  result,  '^with  a  single  year's  cross-.scction 
Sample  of  aggregate  da\a,  the  price  is_  functionally  related  to  taxable 
income."  The  author  dealt  with  this  problem  imaginatively;  however,  he 
posits  rtiat  there  may  remain  an  overestimate  of  the  price  elasticity. 
«  '  .In  another  study,  (3:3.2/79),  William  S.  Keece  employed  data  fr^m 
the  '    "au  ot'  Labor  Statistics'  Consumer  Expenditure  Survey  and  was  able 
,  lo<)bi..  1  variation  in^the  price  variable  independent  of  the  income  variable 
'  via  individual  tax  rates  in  the  state  of  residence  of  the  donor,  as  well  as  by 
including  nontaxabK  income  in  the  income^  variable.  Reece  found  a^ 
statistitally  insignificant  effect  of  the  price  viriable  for  contributions  to" 
educational in.stiftitions'.  F^ow^ver,  Reece'sdata  include'households  having 
incomes  up  to' $40',(kA);  Feldstein's  IRS  data  show'tjiat  a  major  portion  of 
^  giving  to  educational  institutions  occurs  at  higher/incomes. 


.■  ■      ,  t 

3         E-CONOiVftGfi  ^  , 

'  f       .  ,  • 
4.0  •  ECONOMIC  IMPACn^  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ON 
STUDENTS  .  3 

3:4.0/80  '   '  .  ' 

'^Sibling  Models  and  Data  in  Kconomics;  Beginnings  of  a 
Survey,"  Zvi 'Griliches,-yo//A-;w/  of  Political  Econdtm,  Vol.  87, 
No.  5,  pp.  537-564.      '  -    -     .  #    '  ' 

For  annotation,  see  .\'4. 0/77- 1. '    ■         ,     '  > 

'3:4;0/79-1 

**Testing  the  Education  Screening  Hypothesis^''  John  G.  Rifey, 
Journal  of  Political  Econotnics,  Vol :  87 ,  No;  5 ,  pp .  5227-5252 .     ;  • 
For  annotation,  see  5:4.0/74.  —  -  - 


3:4.0/79-2     .        *  \  '        •  •  ' 

The^ Economics  Of  Education,  Elchanan  Cohn,  451  pp,  (Ballinger 

Publishing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.). 

ThLs  book  is  the  most  comprehensive  single  somce  on  the  literature  of 
the  economics  of  educatio^j,  and  much  of  this  literature  is  interpreted  in  an 
extitmely  imerestingdiscus«>ion;. 

The^  book  enables  one  to  become  readily  acquainted  with,  the  vast 
lilcraiure  on"a  Jiumber  of  topics.  Separate  chapters  are  presented  on: 
education  and  human  capital  in  the  history 'of  economic  Uioughtf  benefits  of 
education;  costs  of  education;  benefit-cost  analysis;  education 'an^l 
^^coAomic  growth;  production  and  cost  funclions  in  education;  teachers' 
salaries;  financing  educatibn;  and  educationaf  planning/ Separate  dis-* 
cussions  pertaining  to  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  higher 
education  are  presented  within  ea^h  chapter. 

.  Perhaps  of  most  interest  to  researchers  on  higher  education  issues  are 
the  thoughtful  discussions  of  research  on  prodqction  and  cost  functions,  on 
the  benefits  of  higher  education  (includinij  those  that  accrue  to'other  than 
the  educiited  individual),  and  on  earnings  functions  and  the  cost-Benefit 
analyses  based  on  them.  In  addition  to.  covering  research- on  the  topics 
themselves,  the  volume  summarizes  the  critical, evaluation  of  research  on 
each  topic.  The  coverage  of  the  research  controversies  js  thorough  and 
insightful,  and  the -author  qf ten  points  out  important  policy  issues  related  to 
these  disagreements.  There  is- also  a  valuable  discussion  of  educational 
planning,  although  this  presentation  does  not  deal  with  the  oixssible'uses  of 
incentives  in  planning  i|;^with  the  (often  unintended)  behavLral  incentives 
implicit  in  centralized  planning  mechanisn\s.  ^ 

■  ■  .    '  / ' 


'  ■      .         ■   ■  ■   "  '  ■  . 

ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  HiCHF.R  EDUCATION  ON  STUDF.NTS  .  3il4.0 

'  *  Professor  Qohn  is  to  be  commended  tor  prodacing  a  volume  of  sub- 
stantial use  to  professionals  in  so  many  ureas  of  education.  In  particular, 
the  comprehensivenes's  and  ^excellent  writing  make  this  volume  indis- 
pensable to  ecdnomi Jits. and  planners  working  on  education  po.icy  at  the  / 
elementary,  secondary,  and  postsedondary  levels.  .  ^ 

3.4.0/77-1  ^  V  . 

'^Estimating  the  Returns  .to  Schooling:  Sbme  Econometric 
ProWems,"  Zvi  GriliChes,  Econometrica,  Vol. '45,  No.  1 ,  pp.  1-22.^  . 

Zvi  Griliches'  1977  paper  provides  an  important  discussion  of  the 
possible  causality  Underlying  estimated  "earning  functions,"  which  relate 
earnings  to  years  oUchooling  and  other  variables.  The  author  gives  far- 
ticulkr  aKenfion  fo^aniing-  ability ^as  a  causal  jntluenee .  separate  frorn 
schooling  and  to  how  failure  to  contrdl  for  ability  qan  lead  to  overestimates  - 
otltheeftfect  of  schooling  on  earnings.  \  '     ,    .  ' 

The  author  outlines  two-extreme  views:  one  in  which  test  scores  may 
be  regarded  as  measures  of  ability,  and  another  ii^which  ability  includes . 
independent  causal  influences  such  as  "energy"  or  "motivation."  The  ^ 
author  suggests  a  middle  ground  where  ability  relates >o"  test  scores  and 
family  background  variables.  A  stijictural  model  is  proposed  that  includes 
an  equation  for  ability  as'a  function  of  test  scores  and  fart^  background, 
equations  for  interrelationships  between  test  scores,  ability,  and  schooling, 
and  an  earnings  function  relating  earnings  to  schooling  and  instniments  for 

.ability,  including  alternative  test  scores.  Estimates  of  an  abbtpvi^ted  

'version  of  this  model  based  on  datafromihe  National  Longitudinal  Survpy 
show^somewhat'smaller  effect  of  schooling  pn  earnings  wh«Mi  the  ability 
measures  are  included  in. the  earnings  equation.  When  the  modal  is 
expanded  to  mclude  schooling  as  an.  endogenous  variable,  it  provides 
substantiallv  higher  estimates-of  the  effect  of  schooling  on  earnings. 

While  this  study  goes  considerably  beyond  similar  efforts,  the  author  > 
emphasizes  many  important,problems  not  dealt  with  in  his  model.  These^, 
include  the  role  of  on-the-job  training  and  experieirce,  consumptioiT 
benefits  of  schooling,  and  nonmonetary  returns  ta  schooling.  On  these  , 
three  topics,  ifespectively,  see  Sherwin  Rosen,  "Learning  and  Expenence  ■ 
in  the  Labor  Market"  {Journal  of  Human  Respurces.  Vol..  7,  Summer 
1972  pp  327-342);  Edward  Lazea(,  "Education:  Consumption ,pt  Produc- 
tion'"' (Journal  of  Political  Economy,\o\,  85,  May/June  l977,;pp/569- 
597)-  and  Robert  E.B,  Lucas,  "The  Distribution  of  Job  Characteristics 
(Review  of  Economit's  and  Statistics,  Vol,  56,  November  1974,  pp.  530- 
$40)  Another  attempt  to  deal  with  the  omitted  variable  problem' is^Gar^'^ 
Chamberlain,  *'Educati6n,  Income  and  Ability'  Revisited"  (Journal  of 
'  Econpmetrih,  Vol.  5,  1977.:  pp.  241-257).  However,  the, work  o£  Paul 
Taubtiian  (.see  3:4.0/76-2)  strongly  suggests  that  available  instruments  for 
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abiliiy  and  t'atnily  background  are  unreliable.  Also,  Stephtin  P.  Dresch  and 
Adair  t.  Walde^nberg  have  provided  a  human  capital  investment  mtxlel  that 
treats  test  scores  as  an  endogenous  variable  that  is  jointly  determined  with 
schilling  decisions,  this  mwiel  and  some  pceliminary,empirical  tests  are 
provided  in  ••Labor  Market  Incentives,  Ir telle :tual  Competence  and 
College  Attendance"  (Institute  \6t  Demographic  and  Economic  Siudies, 
March  1978,  tobepubll.shedby  JAIPres.s).     •   '  ' 

In  a  1980  paper  (.see  3:4,0/80),  Griliches  spctSfically  evaluates  those 
studies  of  the  effects  of  schooling  on  income  that  employ  sibling  data. 

3:4.0/77-2  ,  •  .  '  - 

''Economics  of  Education:  An  Assessment  of  Recent 
Methodological  Advances  and  Empirical  Results,"  George 
Psacharopoulos,  Social  Science  information/ Vol.  lb 'No  3  dd 
351-371.  .         .  .   .  ' 

This  article  presejits  a  survey  of  empirical  research  on  the  ecl^H6mics 
of  education  that  could  be  helpful  as  a  first  reading  on  the  topic.  Only  part 
of  the  research  discussed  i&on  higher  education  peV  se.*  However,  much  of 
the  discussior\  of  other  parts  of  the  education  sector  (e.g.,  on  retumi^to 
elementary  and  secondarxeducation. relative 'to  higher  education)  is  likely 
to  m  of  interesVto  the  high^  education  planner,  '   ,  ' 

The  survey  summarizes:  (I)  recent  .shifts  in  emphasis  in  research, 
including  is.sues  related  to  income  distribution;  (2)  sociological  tools  used 
by  economic 'researchers;  (3)  major  results  on  the  economic  effects  of 
-  schooling  (without  discussion  of  po.s^jtiilities  for  spurious  attribution  of 
eaming.s  to  schooling)— e.-g.,  that  "tfieSficiar profitability  of  education  is 
higher  at  the  Tower  levels  of  education,  especially  in  less  developed  coun- . 
•  tries, "•"education  d(Ks  not  act  simply  as  a  screeriing device, "  and  'IQ  as 
usually  measilred,  has  a  smalf effect  on  earnings";  (4)  the  author's  inter- 
prctajiof)  of  the  policy  implications,  including  "Stop  the  elaboration  of 
global,  long-range  educational  plans  and  concentrate  on  specific  short  temi 
projects";  and,(5)  suggestions  by  the  author  of  likely  fruitful  and  unfruitful 
topics  for  future  researcii. 

The  author  concludes  that  •'research  activity  (should  concentrate)  on 
how  to  produce  flexible  men  to  fit  Un  ever-changing  society, " ' 

3:4.0/76-1  ' 

"Human  Capital  Theory:  A  Slightly  Jaundi(<ed  Survey,"  Mark 
Bluug,  Journal  of  Economic  Literature,  Vol..  15,  No.  3,  pp  827- 
855.  ■ 

« 

In  some  respects,  this  article  is  already  outdated.  However,  it  is 
probably  ithc  best  source  for  an  evaluation  of  existing  research  on  thp 
.economics  of  human  capital,  including  the  economics  of  higher  educati(ih. 
The  article  is  also  a  useful  survey  of  existing  research. 

I  GO 


•  ECX3NOMIC  IMPACT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ON  STUDENTS  3l4.0 

«  Based  on  worjc  of  Imrc  Lakatos,  the  author  characterizes  research  on 
human  capital  as  a  "scientific  research  program"  with  a  "hard  core"  and  a 
"protective  bell."  The  former  represents  the  basic  concept  of  human 
-capital  as  that  in  which  "people  spend  on  themselves  in  diverse  ways,  but  . 
Nfor  the  sate  of  future  pccupiary'^and  nonpccuniary  returns,  "v  The  latter  • 
icpresents  th^  particular  tesuble  human  capital  tlicories  on  whicK  research, 
has  been  done.  The  author  also  makes  a-distinction  between  a  "pro^ 
■gressive"  research  program  in  which  theories  predict  "novel,  hitherto 
unexpected  facts''  and  a  "degenerating"  riesearc|j|  program  which  "ac- 
commodates" wHatever  new  facts  become  available  by  endless  additions 
of  ad  hoc  'epicycfes.'"  Much  of  the  iuthor's  evaluative  discussion  is 
organized  around  thise  distinctions. 

The  author  ealuates  four  specific  research  areas.  Ihe  first  is  the 
demand  for  schw'iing,  including  the 'demand  for  study  in  specijilized 
fields.  He  argues  thai  insufficient  research  has  been  dontf  on  this  topic  and 
that  much  of  existing  rpscarch  has  failed  to  account  for  instructional  supply 
behavior.  Regarding  tha*second  area-^the  supply  of  and  demamj  for  labor 
training— the  author  argues  that  existing  research /ails  to  "sepaiate 
appreciation  of  human  capital  over  time  due  to  costless  leaming-byrdoing 
from  appreciation  due  to  costly  ^self-impiovemem  by  workers.  ..."  He 
s^so  states  that  it  remains  to  "squfcre  the  picture  of  workers  choosing 
between  jobs  with  different  eamirig-lcaming  rtitios  with  the  notion  of  firrns 
joimly  prtxliicmg  goods  and  services  for  their  customers  and  giving  leam-1 
ing  opportunities  to  their  employees."  (Tliis  issue  had  been  analyzed  by 
Sherwin  Rosen  in  an  article  cited  under  3:4.0/77-1.)  The  third  respju^h 
area  discussed  if  the  calculation  of  .private  and  tocial  rates  of  return.  The 
author  points  out  the  failure  of  human  cat)ital  theory  to  adequately  explam 
differences  In  returns:  "The  steadfast  refusal  to  exploit^thesc  anomalies  in 
a  further  bddst  of  frtiitflil^heorizing  is  perhaps  the  best  indication  we  have 
that  the  human-capital  research  program  may  indeed  have  started  to 
•degenerate:'  "^FKfourt*'  research  area  is  estimates  of  earnings  functions. 
It  is  argued  that  "An  earnings  function  is  a  reduced  fonn  equation  and  in 
the  absence  of  estimated  structural  coefficients  of  the  underlying 
simultaneous-equation  model,  we  have  evei^  reason  to  susjfcct  that  the 
coefficients  of  the  single  equation  are  biased"  The  problems  with  um  by 
Researchers  of  proxy  variables  to  control  for  "ability  "  in  earnings  func- 
tions are  also  pointed  out.  along  with  the  failure  of  most  researchers  to  use 

longitudinal  data:  .    .      u  •  . 

The  author  evaluates  the  relationship  of  thf  screening  hypothesis  to 
Vhuman-capital  research.  He  concludes  that:  ."In  all  likelihood,  the  human- 
capital  research  prognmi  will  never  die.  but  will  gradually  £ade  away  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  new  theory  of  signaling,  the  dieory  of  how  teachers 
and  students,  employers  and  employees,  and  indeed  all  buyers  and  seHcrs 
select  each  other  when  their  attributes  matter  but  v^n  information  about 
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these  attributes  is  .subject  to  uric'ertainty.  In  time/ the  screening  hypothesis 
will  be  seen  (o  have  marked  a, turning  point  in  the  'human  i^yestment 
*.    revolutlonjn  economic  thought,'  a  turning  point  to  a  richer,  still  more 
comprehensive  view  of  the  .sequential  lifestyle  choices  of  individuals. ',' 

3.^.0/76-2         .  ,•  .  '  '  *    ■  - 

^     **Earnings,  Education,  genetics  and  Environment," 'Paul 

T-Mhnvdn,  Journal  of  numan  Resources,  Vol.  II,  No  4  dd  447- 

.    ^61.         "  _  •  .      r\  ' 

This  study  is  by  far  ihe  h\osx  important  attempt  to. estimate  the  effects' 
g>t  ,schix)l.ti^  on  income,  the-author  uses  a  superior  data  base  and,  with  the 
.    estimates  it  penpit.s.  casts  doubt  on  all  earlier  research  on  this  topic' 

The  data  incru.de  a  sample  V  2.468  pairs  of  twins,  which  permits  : 
.     control  tur  genes  and  family  background.  "When  we  regress  differences  in 
brothers'  earnings  oi»  differences  in  schooling,  we  hold  constant  (by 
eliminatmg)  those  abilities  that  are-common  to  the  brothers.  For  fraternal 
twins,  we  eliminate  skills  produced  by  the  common  or  family  environment, 
while  tor  identical  twin*  we'eliminate  common  environment -artd  skills 
'  based  on  genetic  endowments."  The.'sample  also  permitted  the  author  to 
.  ^  *  estimate  the  variance  of  earnings  attributable  to  the  "sum  and  the  separate 
effects  of  genetic  endowments  and  common, (family)  environment  and  the 
.    ^  e.xtcnt  to  which  this  variance  is  attributable  to  non-common  environment." 
.  (Si;e  al.so  Paul  Taubman.  "The  Determinants' of  Earnings:  Genetics^ 
Family.,  and  Other  .Environments:  A  Study  of  y/hi\e  Male  Twins,''^ 
-  Amerit  m  Economic  Review,  Vol.  66.  December  1976,  pp.  858-870. 

^  The  auvhor's  estimates  o'f  earnings  functio.is  based  on  data  from  the 
sample  but  without  the  feasible  controls  for  genes  and  familyiackground 
yield  results  similar  to  those  obtainable  from  Census  data.  Tha  addition  of 
pro.\ic.s  Ibr  family  background  similar  to  those  used  ia-other.  studies  ' 
reduces  the  coefficient  gn  .schooling  by  about  I?  percent.  However,  the 
introduction  of  the  controls  tor  genetics  and  family  background  permitted 
by  the  .sample  reduces  the  cocfricient  of  sc>iooling  by  two-thirds.  This 
f^^'^M't  «  considerable  doubt  on  all  e*lier  estintlfes  of  the  effects  of 
^chiHjling  on  income.  •  , 

Zvi  Griliches  propo.ses  that'the  smaller  schooling  coefficient  obtainejl 
with  identical -twins  could  result  from  errors  in  the  measurement  of 
.sch(H)ling.  (See  '-Sibling  Models  and  Data  in  Economics:  Beginnings  of 
Surve.y,«  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Vol.  87,  'No.  5,  Part  2,  pp 
.'>37.-574.)  However,  Griliches'.  illustrative  results  depend  on  the  assjimp- 
,  tion  that  his  e.stimate  using  early  .iKCupation  as  aainstruraent  for  schoolinc 
is  "true."  '  . 

Arthur  Gdldberger  has  criticized  on  three  grounds- the  use  of  data  on 
.twins  to  estimate  components  of  vf-riances  of  eamings.due  to  genetic  and  ' 
otber  tactors.  (S^'e  ""The  Genetic  Determination  of  Income:  Con^ment," 
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'  \  '      '    '  ■  .  .y    ■  '  ,  ■ '  . 

Amerktm  ^(momic  Review,  Vol.  68   Dccemi5er  **978.  pp.*960-%9; 
Taubmair***  reply,  follows  on  pp,  '^70-976.)  lo  idcnti|y  Uie  eijuations  used  ^ 
for  estimating  .valance  components,  it  is  ncCessary 'to  assume  that  thcie  is  . 
random  mating.,  tHut  the  correlation  of  environmental  characteristics  !*i.fhe 
same  An^'id^ntit4  and  fraternal. twins,  and  thitt  fratetnai  Wins'  genes 
do  not  affect  each  other  s  environments,  Even  under  thej^e  assamptibns.  it 
was  necessary  for  Xaubman  to  assign  arbitrary  values,  to  th&  environmental 
correlation  for  identical  twins.  Goldbcrger  argues  that  these  aiisumptions , 
are  arbitrary  and  that  Taubmau- s  results  are  sensitive  to  variation  in  them 
under  particular  circumstancfcs.  He  also  shows  several  alternative  models 
that  yield  the.  result  that  individual  fraternal- twins'  environment*  are 
correlated  with  their  sibfings.'  genes, 'contrary  to  Taubman's  assumption. 
Finally,  Goldberger  argues  that  the  use  of  twins ^or  income  variance  de- 
composition is  not  useful  in  polifiy  formulation,  which  shoyld  b^  based  on 
estimated  m'arginal  effects  of  actual  policies,  for  example,  coefficients  on. 
schooling  en  reduced  form  eamin§s»^uations.  However  despite  possible 
biases  due  to  eil^ironmental-genetic  correlations,  it  appears  that  data  on 
«wins  may  offer  the  only  hope  of  controlling  adequately  for  major  bia.ses  in 
the  estimation  of  such  coefficients.  •  . 

In  regard  to  Goldberger's  other  criticisms.  Taubman,  in  his  reply, 
explains  how  the  importance  of  the  assumption  abouf  identical  environ- 
mental  correttitiofls  for  identical  and  fraternal  twins  depends  on^he  policy 
context  in  which  estimated  variance  components  might  be  used.  Some, 
recent  analysis  of  parental  behavior  in  allocating  resources  among  multiple 
children  is  a  step  toward  reducing  the  arbitrariness  of  some  of  Taubman  s 
assumptions.  (See  Jere  R.  Behnnan,  Robert  A.  Pollak.  and  Paul  Taubman, 
"Parental  Preferences  and  Provision  for  Progcsriy,  '  Department  of 
Economics.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  November  1980.) 

In  this  reviewer's  opinion,  there  is  liltle  alternative  to  use  of  data  on 
twins  so  long  as  there  is  interest  in  estimating  tWS.cffects  of  schooling  and 
other  policy  variables  on  earnings. 

'3:4.0/75-1 

"Demography,  Technology,  and  Higher  Education:  Toward  a 
Formal  Model  of  Educational' Adaptation,"  Stephen  P.  Dresch, 
Journatof  Political  Economy  ',  Vol  .,.83.  No.  3,  pp.  535-5(41  "  ^- 
This  study  is  a  major  contribution  to  the  economics  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  two  reasons.  First,  it  provides  a  basis  gryunded  in  econonlic  theory 
for  the  evaluation  of  fon^-tenn  trend  forecasts  of  er.rollments,  suCh  as 
those  providedoby  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  and  the 
Carnegie  CommissitJn  on  thf  Future  o4  Higher  Education.  Second,  the 
study  provides  a  basis  for  understanding  the  sources  of  instability  ot 
economic  returns  to  higher  education  and  permits  forecasting  changes  in 
these  returns. 

.  10,') 
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•The  author  .s  model  makes  ihe  simplifying  avsumptiuns  ihai  ihc  labor . 
force  and  ihe  population  between  the  ages'  of  24  and  65.  referred  to  as  the 
Active  Adult  Population  (AAP).  are  identical,  and  that  the  educational 
composftion  of  the  AAP  can  be  characterized  as  (collegO.educated  and 
(College)  uneducated  individuals,  A  prixluction^unction.  incorporating' 
.  V     assumed  effects  Ovc:  time  of  technical  .change,  posits  relationships 
between  these  two  categorits  of  labor  and -aggfegattr  output.  Given  the  ' 
ejlujational  composition  of  the  AAl*,  the  production  function  determines 
"the 'current  w;jge  differential  on  the  basis  of  relative  endowments  of, 
.    educated  and  uneducated  labor,"  Under  the  assumption  that  the  ediica-  ' 
tional  characferistics  of  cohorts  entering  intiyhe  labtir  force  are  determined  ' 

•  by  educational  wage  differentials  in  prior  periods,  and  under  assumed  labor 
^    supply^yrelationships,  the  ^relative- numbers  of- educated  and  urwducated 

^  ^    "  '"^^  'he  next  entering  cohort  are  determined.  Given  assurtied 

death  and  retirement  rates,  persons  leaving  the  AAP  characterized  by  age  • 
and  education  are  also  determined.  Thus,  the  model  permits  forecasts  of 
the  educational  cfjaracterisftics  of  the  AAP  and  corresponding  wage  dif-' 
'ferentials  in  each  future  period.  An  important  characteristic  of  this  m^del  is 
that,  through  use  of  a  production  fuq^tion,  the  total  stock  demands  and 
supplies  for  educated  and  uneducated  manpower  adjlist'to  equilibrat<i,ttje 
^      labor  market.  This  is  in  contrist  to  Richard  Freeman's  forecasting  model 
(see  3: 1 .2/76.  The  Over-Educated  American)  in  which  the  How  of  new, 
educate^!  manpower  adjusts  to  equilibrate  the  labor  market. 

The  author  provides  simulations  of  the  actual  and  equilibrium  future 
ecjucational  compositioji  of  the  AAP  and  future  entrants  into  the  AAP  for 
each  year  tij  2005.  Differences  between  the  actual  and  eqftilibrlun)  educa- 
tional compositions  of  the  AAP  can  rejultfrorlvthe  lags  implied  by  entr^  of 
.educated  individuals  into  the  labor  force  in  response  to  past  wages. - 
However,  these  lag  effects  are  considerably  "magnified  by  the  succession 

*         of  expanding  and  contracting  entering  (and  editing)  cohorts"  based  on  the 
age  composition  of  the  population. 

*  Enrollment  projections  were  derived  from  projected  future  entrants 
^    into  the  AAP.' The  a^ithor's  model  suggests  a  decline  Qf  enrolln^enis  6f  33 

percent  over  the  1970-2000  period,  compared  with  thes^famegie  Commis'i 
sion  projections  of  enrollment  increases  of  between  50  and  90  percent.  The 
author  recognizes  that  some^the  difference  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
the  Carnegie  Cmnmission  projection  includes  assumed  increases  in  con- 
^nuin^  education  enrollments.  However,  the/large  disparity  between  the 
author's  projections  and  trend  projections  strongly  sugges'ts  that  further 
refinement  on  DreschV  educational  adaptation  model  could  be  important  \ 
both  in  educational  policymaking  and  in  guiding  research  on  the  economics 
of  higher  education."  Some  aspects  of  this  model  have  already  been  refined. 
.  •  A  revision  with  on ';ability-reWed"equilibr,ium  wage  relative  and  a  cost- 
•of-education  (unction  is  presented  in  Dresch's.  '^"Ability.  Fertility,  and' 

erIc      ■'  lO.j*- 
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.  r.coN()Mic  iMPACi  ( )?•  MKijiiJH^rTu^^    ON  s'nii)KNT)|i     '  3:4.0 

HduciitiDiuil  Xd-jpnlnw^"  {Rfst-dirh  in  Popukition  Econonif^s,  Vol.  1. 
Julian  L^moii.  od.,  Greenwich,  Conn.:  JAI  F^re.ss.  1977),'Jhi,s  .study 
jjjawlts'siniulation  ol  ilie  eltcct.s  ot  ihc  ability  tlistribution  orthe\|H)pulation 

'on  the  .supply  ot' educated  lah)r.  •  1 

Dresch's  inudel  contains  ii  nuicli  more  careful  MfK-cillcation'of  impor- 
tant behavioral  relationships  than  nii>st  comparable  torccastin^t  niodels, 
and  it  pennits  sinuilatuni  of  shoVt-  and  long-term  effects  of  m4ny  p^)licy 

■  variables,  l-or  these  reasons,  it  is  surprising  that  his  model  i>! not  more 
widely  used  by  researchers  and  policymakers.^  ^  j 


3:4.0/75-2     '  • 

Education,  Income  and  Human  Behavior,  F  Thomas  Juster ,  ed. , 

43iH)'p.'(McGraw-Hill  Bcx)k  Co.,  Ne\v  York).  '  ' 

^  "     Thistwo-part  volume  bring.s  together  papers  thifl  deal  with  a  variety  of  ^ 

aspects  of  the  economic  impacts  of  education  on  students. 

Part  One  contains  eight  papers  dealing  directly  or  indirectly  with 
monetary  returns  to  education.  In  "Mental  Ability  and'Higher  Educational 
/Attainment  in  the  Twentieth  Century,' "  authors  Paul  Taubman  and  Terence 
Wales  address  the  impt)rtan>> issue  of  "determining  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  percentage  of  high  scIumjI  graduates  entering  college  and  their 
mental  ability  at  the  time  of  college  entrance.!'  The  authors  tbund  that  •  • 
average  ability  of  entering  freshmen  increased  during  the  upsurge  ot 
postwar  enrolhnenls.  Jacob  Mincer's  "Education,  Experience  and  the 
Distribution  of  Earnings  and  Employment;  An  Overview"  provides  in 
■  Ihree  parts  "'a  sumrtiary  of  recently  completed  research  on  the  relation 
between  the  distribution  of  earnings  and  the  distribution-of  investments  in^ 
•  Human  capital,"* an  examination  of  "the  effects  of  human  capital  invest- 
ment on  the  distribution  of  employment,"  and  a  di&cussion  off'the  effects 
'   of  secular  trends  in  education  on  the  structure  and  inequality  of,  both 
individual  and  family  income."  '  i  ^ 

Two  paperK,  "Education  As  an  Investment  and  a  Scrceriing  Device 
-*  by  Taubman  and  Terence  Wales  and  "Ability  and  Schooling  As  Determi- 
nants of  Lifetime  ^Earnings,  or  If  You're  So  Smart,  Why  Aren't  You 
Rich?"  by  John  C.  Hause.  are  pioneering  attempts  tocontml  for  ability  in 
.     measuring  the  effects  of  schooling  on  earnings,  [Recent  advances  in 
controlling  for  a^^ility  in  earnings  functions  include  those  by  Zvi  Griliehes 
{.V.4.()/77-l)  and  Paul  Taubmitn  (3:4.0/76-2).!  A  paper  by  Paul  Wachtel, 
'  "The  Returns  to  Investment  in  Higher  Education:  Another  View,"  takes 
into  account  college  cos\s  in  evaluation  of  returns  to  higher  education.  (For 
a  broader  treatment  of  college  quality  in  eamings'  functions",  see  Lewis 
Solmon,  'The  Dtifinition  ot  College  Quality  and  Its  Impact  on  Karnings" 
{Explomtions  in  Economic  Ke.sedrch,  Vol.  2 .  No.  4,  1975,  pp.  537-587). | 
In  ••Educati^m  and  the  'Allocation  of  Women  s  Time,"  ArieCn  Leibowiiz 
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analyjjes  relationships  between  education  and  the  way  women  allcKlte  their 
time,  such  as  bciween  child  care  and  the  labor  market.  Shei^in  Rosen,  in 
"Measurirjg  (he  Obsolescence  of'Knowlcdge."  examines  the  offsetting 
effects  of  learning. and  of  depreciation  through  obsolescence  of  the  educa- 
tional capital  of  an  individuarovcrhiij.  lifetime, 

Part  Two  of  the  volyme  deals  with  the  effects  of  sch(K)linj;  other  than 
cash  earnings,  Three- papers  deal  with  effi-cts  of  education  on  consumer 
saving  and  consumption  behavior.  riv;se  are;  "LduL-aton  and  Consump- 
■  tion"  by  Robert  T.  Michael  (see  also  Michael's  The  Effect  of  l-ijucation  on 
Efftciency  in  Consumption,  Columbia  University  Press,  1972);  "The 
Relationship  BetWeen  Schooling  and  Savings  BehaWor:  An  Example  of  the 
Indirect  Effects^of  Education,"  by  Lewis  C.  Solnion;  arid  "Education  and 
the  Price  of  Time,  and  Li fe-CyckConsunipt ion.  "  by  Gilbert  R.  ,Ghe/,.*°An 
interesting  paper- by  Isaac  fehrlich,  "On  the  Relation  Between  Education 
and  Crime,"  found  '^in  contrast  to  the  disappointing  results  obtained  in 
testing  the  partial  effect  of  (the  mean  number  of  school  years  completed.by 
the  population  over  25)  on  specific  crime  rates,  interesting  and  plau.sible 
results  were  obtained  foi;  the  partial  effects  of  education  on  the  effective- 
ness of  law  enforcement  activity  across  states."  In  "Education  and 
Fertility,"  Robert  Michael  estimates  relationships Jbet ween  education  and* 
family  size.  Albert  Beaton,  in  "The  Influences  of  liducation  and  Ability  on 
Salary  and  Attitudes,"  estimates  effects  of  schooling  and  measures  of 
ability  on  such  variables  as  "salary,  attitudes  toward  work,  attitudes  " 
toward  life,  attitudes  toward  determinants  on  job  success,  and  view,s  on 
education.." 

3:4.0/74 

Higher  Education  and  Earnings,  Paul  Taubnian  and  Terence 
Wales,  302  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. ,  New  York). 

This  book  provides  estimates  ^of  relationships  between  earnings, 
schooling,  and  ability  based  on  a  ricVron|itudinal  data  base!  The  "data  ba.se 
includes  records  for  5,000  men  who  volunteered  for  service. in  the  U.S. 
;Army  Air  Corps  in  1943  and  participated  in  followup  surveys  in  1 955  and 
1969.  Each  record  includes  .scores  on  17  lests,  as  well  as  information  on 
income  and  on  occupational  and  edupational  histories.  Among  alternative 
measures  of  ability  used  to  estimate  the  effect;^  of  schooling  on  incomtj,  the 
authors  found  thaVonly  the  .Score  on  a  mathermitical  ability  te,st  influenced 
income.  With  this  measure,  «^ey  found  there  \%  approximately  a  25  percent 
overstatement  of  the  effect  of  schooling  on  income  if  the  mathematical 
ability  test^ieore  is  omitted  from  the  estimation.  Tadbman's  subsequent 
work  (see  3:4.0/76-2)  suggests  that  available  measures  of  abifity  and 
family  background  do  not  approximate  these  crucial  influences.  The 
-luthors  gave  particular  at,tention  toJests  of  the  "screening  hypothesis"  in 
which  education  can  contribute,  aside  from  valuable  skill,  credentials 
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either  desired  by  employers  as  predictors  of  future  performance  or  requited - 
as  a  means  of  restricting  entry  ihto''occupations.  An  ingenious  test  of  this 
hypothesis,  based  on  coniparisT)n  of  actual  entry  with  expected  entry  into 
.    occupations  in  the  absence  of  credential  restrictions,  provided  the  finding 
lhat  tor  those  with  a  college  education,  screening  does  contribute  substan- 
•  tially  to  earnings,  A  recfcnt  test'of'the  scrce'nyig  hypt^thesis  is  provided  hy  ^ 
^John  G.  Riley  (3:4:0/79-l).  Riley  concludes  that     .  .  the  screenist  inter- 
pretation of  schooling  as  provider  of  both  additional  skills  and  information 
indeed  offers  a  niorc  complete  explanation  of  observed  behavior  than  the 
traditional  human  capital  models."  •  . 

'  'tfie  atilhO?!!rpres*mcakulatK)Os/M>rivateand  so^^ 

'  education  that,  in  #iiany  cases,  arc 'lower- t<?an  on  pli/i^'cal  capital  This 
result  led  the  authors  to^  "•  .  .  ■  it  appears  th^society  has  invested  too 
many  resources  in  education  if  the  supply  of  savings  is  fixed,  Further,  the 
higher  the  education  level  (cxcludiiig  lawyers  a'nd  M.D.'s),  the  lower  the 
rates,  swiigesting  that  the  weriiivestment  is  more  severe  at  the  higher 
levels.  However,  we  have'  not  included,  in  our  analysiix  allowances  for 
.  exiemalitiis  or  consumption  benefits  which,  if  tbey  yield  lar^e  enough 
'  returns,  could  justify  expenditures  on  education.  Sinc^  we  find  screening 
to  be  i^iportant. quantitatively,  our  conclusion  that  overinvestment,  in 
education  has  occurred  has  strengthened."  Samples  of  the  many  other 
'results  include  findings  that  gotxl  health  contributed  $7,000  per  y^ar  to 
earnings  in  l%9  and  that,  among  students  attending  institutions  within  the 

 upper  fifth  in- measured  qWfity.  college'quaiity  significantly  influenced 

earnings.      '  ^ 

3:4.0/72 

♦'Investment  in  Education:  The  Equity-Efficiency  Quandary," 

Theodwrc  W-.  Slhultz,  ed..  292  pp,  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

Vol.  80,  No.  3.  .     '  . 

This  volume  is  a  series  of  papers  presented  at  a  197 1  workshop  at  the 
,  •  University  of  Chicago  sponsored, by  tl)c  Committee  on  Basic  Research  in 
Education  of  the.  National  Research  Council.  It  remains  one  of  the  most 
important  sources  oil  the  econmnics  oV  higher  education,  in*  large  part 
because  of  Theodore  W.  Schult/'s  introductory  essay,  "Optimal  Invest- 
ment in  College  Instruction.  Equity  and  Efficiency."  A  portion  of  this 
essay  is^concemed  with  interrelationships  between  investment  in  educa-. 
•  tion,  economic  growth,  and  the  contribution  of  education  to  allcKative 
efficiency  during  the  economic  growth  proce\s.  Schuftz  presents  the 
hypofhesis  that  educated  individuals  are  more  prompt  in  respt)nding  to 

•,  opportunities  resulting  fronfrdisequilibria,  including  opportunities  created 
by  growth,  resulting  in  rapid  adji!stments\beneficial  to  both  the  individual 
and  society..  Inadequate  attentfen  has  been  given  t,o  this  important 

-1  hypoihcsis^on. which  Schultz  provide.s  further  justification  in  "The  Value 
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of  iht'  Ability  To  Deal  Willi  D(sequilibna>'My(^///7/(//     lA  onimw^Lxtcnx' 
/ftrt>/Vol.  13,  ScpiLMntx^r  1^75,  pp.  827;^M(vl. 

Schuli/\s  essay  .sparked  un  iiilci<?slinj:  debate  wjihiti  ihc-workjihopby 
making  an  eKKjucni  arguniem  toi^  largely  chiDinaiing  subsidies  Tor  htjih*-^ 
ini:omc  students  and  targeiinj^hui  aid  to  low  ineoiiie  students,  .Sehillt/ 
•argued  that  this  is  a  pretcired  litcrnaiive  lo  the  existing  poliey  of  providing. 
,  relatively  unifomi  siihsidies  both  because  most  high  income  sttulentji 
would  attend  anyway  and.  given  the  degree  to  \Hhieh  siKieiy  is  witling  to 
sub.sidize  higher  education,  uiiitorni  subsidies  may  be  iii.sutTicient  to 
influence  the  choices  of  n^ny  low-income  students.  Anne  O.^Krueger 
resjx)nded  that  sub^s/dies  to  the  |>oor  slu)uld  Ix:  independent  of  eollej^^ 
attendance,  and  Harry  G.  Johnson  added  that  niany  individuals  troni  low- 
ineowiLvbaekgroundy^  college  Jiave  higher  income .  prospects.. 

.  than  those  t'rcMn  the  same  ineoine  background  who  are  not. 

Other  papers  in  the  volumenncltido'-Time Sifrjes. Changes  in  Persontil 
Income  Inequality  In  the  United  Sta|es  trnm  1^39,  v/Tih  Projections  to  ' 
1985/'  by  .Barry  R.  Chiswick  and  Jact)li  Mincer.  This  is  a  pioneeYing 
attempt  to  use  a  human  capital  eariimgs  -tbiiction  to  relate  changes  fn 
income  inequality  over  time  t>)  'the  distribution  of  age,  schooling, 
employment,  and  rales  ot  return,  and  to  the  iniercorrelalions  lunong  these 
variables."  The  authors  found  that  schtK)ling,  age,  iind  unemployment 
'were  the  major  detemiinants  of  changes  in  the  inconiu  distribution  for  adult 
males  in  the  United  States  .between  19.^9  and  19(r*5.  \\\\x  a  related  use  of 
earnings  functions,  see  Finis  Welch,  ''Bluck-Whuc  DiR'erences  in. Returns 
toSehcH)|ing/'  American  Economic  Review,  Vol  63,  DecembcF  1973,  pp. 
893-907.  See  also  the  papers  i;i  the  supplement  to  the  Journal  of 'Political 
Economy  titled  Education  andlncome  DiMrihmion,  \ol.  87.  No.  ?,  Pail  2, 
October  1979,  edited  by  Richard  Layard.)   :    ^  , 

Two  papers  are  included  oii  atlem])ts  to  ci)U(rol  for  ability  and  other 
^variables  in  estimwtes  of  earnings  functions,  or  relationships,  between 
income,  seh(K)ling,  and  other  variables;. '  liducatinn.  Income juid  Ability" 
^/.Zvi  Griliches^and  WilliauhM.  Nkison,  and  "Kamings  Pn)nie:  Ability 
and  SeluM)ling"  by  John  G.Uause.  Recent^  work  easts  doubt  upon  the 
results  of  these  lituCHes.  See  Zvi  (irilichcs,  ''F^.siiinating  ifte  Rtfurns  . 
Sch(H)ling,  Some  KcOiU)metric  Problems"  (3>t^n/77- 1.)  and,  panicularly, 
Paul  Taubiiym,  ''Earnings,  l:duciition,  (ienelics  and  linviionnient"  (3:4.0/* 
76-2).   .  "  ^  / 

In  "Kquity'lmplications  of  Stale  Tuition  Pohcy  and  Student  l  oans," 
.  Robert  W.  Hiirtman  attempts  to  •Itlustrate  the  gross  effects  on  future 
income  distributions  of  an  increase  in  imyym  at  state'instiuuions,"  vviih  and 
without  expan(lc\l  loan  programs.  Samuel  Bowles  deals  with  relationships 
between  social  class,  schooling,  and  jacome  ..bejweeii  generations  iji 
*'Sch(K)ting  and  inequality  from  (jeiieration  io  (Jeneraiion."*  Imjwove- 
1iient!i  in' these  pioneeriifg  studies  are  likely  to  result  from  the  recent 
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conceptual  work  of  John  Conlisk  (?:5.0/77).  In  "Equity  and  the  Finance  of 
Higher  Education,"  W.  Lee  Hansen  points  out* that  there^is  liltl£  evTdenpe 
supporting,  the  argument  that  exteijial  benefits  from  educated  individuals 
justify  subsidies  to  higher  education.  Hansen  discusses  alternative  concepts 
of  equity  in  educational  finance  and  evaluates  proposals  for  improving 
equity.  In  "On  Tuition  and  the  Costs  of  Higher  Education:  Prolegomena  to 
Ii  Conceptual  Framework,"  Marc  Nerlove  provides  a  number  of  insights 
on  joint  pr(xluction  of  research  and  mstruction.,  Harry  G.  Johnson,  in  *The 
Alternative  Before  Us/'  provides  a  discussion  of  equity 'within  higher 
education  in  thejcontext  of  equity  in  the  society  iat  large.  Finally,  in  "Some 
Reflections,"  fidward  F.  Dennison  states  that  there,  is  little  empirical 
support  for  the  i^ommon  notion  that  efficiency  benefits  result  from  subsi- 
dizing students  v^ith  high  abilitiesv  -    -      -  ^.^  . ^ 


5.0   INCIDENCE  OF  BENEFITS  AND  COSTS  OF  ^ 
EDUCATIONAL  SUBSIDIES 

4 

3:5.0/77 

**A  Further  Look  at  the  Hansen-Weisbrod-Pechman  Debate/' 

John  Conlisk,  Journal  oj  luman  ResoMrces,  Vol.  12,  pp. 

147-163.  •  —  '  F  . 

V  One  ot  the  most  significant  results  of  the  HansenrW^isbrod. study  is 
the  interest  it  has  generated  In  the  incidence  of  benefits  ani  costs  of  higher 
education  subsidies  byjncome  groups.  A  number  of  tesearch«rs  have 
argued,  however,  ihat  calculations  .of  current  benefits  and  costs  of  educa- 
tional subs'idies  by  income  group  do  not  give  an  adequate  picture  of  the 
effects  of  higher  education  subsidies  on  social  mobility. 

'  This  paper  by  John  Conlisk  is  a  major  contribution  in  that  it  provides  a 
formal  model  of  intergenerationatn^istsjind  benefits  of  higher  education. 
The-  model  includes  equations  for:  ( I )  befofe-taxJifetime  income  of  a  child 
as  a  function  of  his  schooling,  after-tax  and'after-tuitioh^ltMnie^^  of 
the  parent,  and  schooling  of  the  parent;  and  (2)  schooling  of  thTcttrkt^ 
function  of  tuition,  after-tax  parental  income,  and  parental  schooling, 
There  are  also  definitionlil  equations  relating  taxes  to  before*  and  after-tax 
income*  governmental  expenditures  to  taxes,  and  inCome  to  subsidized  and 
unsubsidized  educational  expenditures.  The  model' can  be  solved  to 
determine,  over  generations',  the  joint  distribution  of  families  by  their 
before-  and  after-tax  incomes,  naxes,  and  schooling.  The  author  uses  his 
model  to  demonstrate  Jhat  calculations  of  the  current  period  incidence  of 
benefits  and  cost;^  of  educational  subsidies  by  income  group  are  not  reliable 
indicators  of  the  intergenerational  incidence  of  benefits  and  costs  of  the 
subsidies. 
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fistimates  of  the  parameters  of  Conlisk's  model  could  provide 
valuable  iiit'omiation  on  the  effects  of  existing  subsidy  systems  on  social 
mobility '^and  permit  simulation^a^f  rhe  effects  on  social  mobility  of  a  wide 
variety  of  alternative  subsidy  schelnes.  The  model  would  need  additional 
theoretical  work,  panicularly  in  regard  to  the  specification  of  intergenera- 
tiona!  labor  market  conditions  anil  the  c|\aracteristics  of  the  income 
distribution. .^he  work  of  Taubman  with  twins  permits  estimates  of  the 
effects  of  schooling  on  income.  These  could  be  incorporated  into' tho 
model,  along  with  estimates  available  from  several  sources  of  the  effects  of 
tuition  on  schooling  by  income  group.  The  National  Longitudinal  Surveys 
provide  some  data  on  matched  parent-child  incoqies,  which  hav^  already' 
been  analyzed  by  Donald  Q,  Parsons  in  "^ntergeneraiional  Wealth  Trans- 
fers and  the^^^^^  DecWns  of  Male.  Youth^^(gwu^r^?^/>'yo^ 
Economics.  Vol,  89,  November  1975,  pp!  603-6 17). 

3:5.0/69  \      ,  •  • 

Benefits,  Costs,  and  Finance  of  Public  Higher  Education,  W. 

Lee  Hansen  and  Burton  A,  Weisbrod,  1 14  pp,  (MUrkham  Publishing 
Co,,  ©hicago).  ^  ^  i 

Originally  prepared  for  the  California  Joint  Committee  on  Higher 
Education  in  1967,  this  study,  published  in  slightly  revised  form,  uras  one 
of  the  first  and  mpst  influential  in  its  sytematic  application  of  economic 
cost-benefit  analysis  to  state  financing  of  public  higher  education,  AI-. 
though  its  principal  finding— that  California  public  higher  education 
operates  as  a  vehicle  for  redistributing  resources  from  lower  income  groups 
to  higher  income  groups-^as  been  criticized,  the  study  continues  to  be  a 
highly  influential  and  controversial  guide  to  methodology  among  educa- 
tional planners  and  economic  researchers,  stimulating  improved  under- 
standing of  the  financing  of  public  higher  edijication,  ^ 

The  first  chapter  describes  basic  issues  related  to  economic  analysis  of 
higher  education,  including  distinctions  between  efficien(;y  an^l  equity, 
private  and  social  benefits  and  costs,  and  institutional  and  noninstitytional 
costs.  The  second  chapter  presents  calculations  of  benefits  qf  public  higher 
education  in  California,  among  them  increased  individual  incomes  and 
taxes  paid.  The  third  chapter  describes  costs  of  public  higher  education, 
both  to  stqdents  and  to  the  public. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  ^'Di^ribution  of  Benefits  und  Ct5sts  of  Public 
Higher  Education,"  the  authors  posit  two  calculations.  First,  they  q^ilculate 
present  values  of  subsidies  and  of  resulting  additional  taxes  paid.  Based  on 
these  calculations,  the  authors  note  the  large  benefit^ received  by  students 
and  by  the  Federal  Governnienl  from  the  state's  subsidies.  Second,  the 
authors  calculate  the  incidence  of  higher  education  subsidies  by  income 
group  vi(a  the  incidence  of  attendancetpattems  by  income  group  at  public 
institutions  in  the  state.  They  find  that  families  with  children  in  college 
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tend  to  have  higher  incomes  than  families  without  children  in  college,  and 
that  the  more  cdsitly  public  Institutions  tend  to  enroll  students  from  families  , 
with  relatively  higher  income  backgrounds.         '  | 
.  They  also  find  that  combined /itate  and  local  taxes  are  regressive.  By  / 
comparing  the  incidence  of  taxes  by  income  group  with  subsidies  received/ 
only  from  higher^education,  the  authors  conclu^  *'that  the  current  inetho^l 
of  financing  public  higher  education  leads  to  a  sizeable  redistribution  of 
income  fr(Jm  lower  to- higher  income/'  The  authors  recognize>4h^Crude- 
nfess  of  their  calculation,  suggesting  further  research^aimed  arWnproving 
understanding  of  the  incidence  of  benefits  and  costs  of  higher  education 
subsidies.  ;         '  ^  *  ~      "  * 

The  latter  calculation  .stimulated  a  number  of  iniportant  articles  about 
_  the  incidence  of  benefitj;  ^nd  costs  of  higher  education  by  income  group. 
Joseph  A.  Pechman's  *Thp  Distributional  Et|ects  of  Public  Higher  Educa-  • 
tion  in  California"  {Journal  of  Human  Resources,/ Vol.  5,  No.  3,  pp. 
361-370)  argues-that  the  correct  calculation,  possibly  wifli  the  data  used  by-* 
the  authors,  is  t^calculatc  directly  the  subsidies  ret^eived  and  taxes  paid  in 
each  income  bracket.  Pechman's  calculations  suggest  tfie  opposite  result- 
that  net  subsidies  tend  to  be  higher  the  lower  the  income  bracket.  ^ 
Joseph  W;.  McGuire  (Journal  of  Human  Re^urces,  Vol.  I  l/P5o.  3, 
1976,  pp.  343-353)  provides  calculations  of  subsidies  received  and  t^xes 
"^-^aid  by  income  bracket  and' type  of  public  institution  attended  with 
scholarship  data  included.  He  argues  that  only  data  on  fanfiries  withoyt 
?f  (Children  in  public  institutions  whose  head  is  of  comparable  age  to'hcads  of 
families  with 'fchildren  in  public  institutions  should  be  used  His  results 
support  Pechman's. 

An  interesting  interpretation  and  evaluation  of  the  debate  initi'ated  by 
Hansen  and  WeisbrcW:  is  provided  by  Mark  Blaug  in  **T|je  Distributional 
Effects  of^Higher.Education  Subsidies^'  {Economics  of  Education  Review, 
Vvr:XNo/3,  Summer  1982,  pp.  209-231).  Blaug  also  provides  a  number 
oi  new  insights  oii  life-cycle  inferences* about  distributional  effects  of 
higher  education  subsidies.  . 

The  work.of  Hansen  and  WeisbMjd^has  also  stimulatedinterest  in  the 
intergenerational  benefits  and  costs  of  higher  education  subsidies.  (See 
Robert  W.  Hartman  (3.4.0/72)  and  John  Conlisk  {3:5.0/77).]  ^ 
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Extending  pojitsece^ndary  educational  opportunity  to  undcr^ 
represented  segments  df  the  population  has  be^ij  a  high-priority  goal 
«f  postsecondary  education  for  several  decades.  The  flow  of  litera- 
ture on  this  topic  was  particularly  heavy  m  the  1 9.70' s/  In  1977 
alone,  nearly  200  documents  were  indexed  under  the  term  "equal . 
education"  in  the  Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC) 
system.  In  addition,  thousands  of  documents  addressed  tine  needs  of 
particular  target  groups,  sudi  as  ethnic  minorities,  women,  and 
adults.  The  prolificacy  is  understandable, jioweyer,  for literatureon 
educational  opportunity  ^s  quickly  rendered  obsolete  by  progress,^ 
new  concerns,  knowjedge,  alTKl  experience. 

Educational  opportunity  is  usually  discussed  in  terms  of  target 
groups,"  those  identified  as  underrepresented  in  education  enroll- 
ments. Such  identification  is  usually  accomplished  through  demo- 
graphic or  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census'des  riptors  such  as  age,  sex, 
and  race,  although  a  good  argumerfl  could  be  made  that  defining 
target  groups  oft  the  basis  of  educational  need  would  fgicilitate 
planning.  It  might  be  more  usefulMor  example,  to  define  as  target 
groups  learners  who  share  a  common  neeci  for  off^campus  locations 
or  sRCcia!  he^         basic  syUs  than  to  attemp^^ 
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diverse  educational  ndeds  represented  within  a  demographic  group- 
ung  such  as  ''adults''  or  women/'  The  category/ 'women/'  for 
example,  becomes  relatively  useless  f6r  planning  purposes  when  it 
(mist  address  the  educational  needs  of  reentry*  womeA  under  <he 
same  label^  women  fully  occupied  with  home  and  family. 

At  the  present'time,  most  of  the  literature  on  educirtional  oppor- 
tunity addresses  the  needs  of  populations  that  have  been  excluded 
from  educational  oppbrtunity  by  traditioaal  attitudes  and  practices. 
The  tafget  groups  commtfWy  identified^are:  adults,  ethnic  minor- 
cities,  hagdicapped  studertl^,' low-inc6me  students,*  ufiderprepare<i 
students,  and  Women. V  • 

Of-  these  six  target  groups ,  three  are  demo^aphically  defined: 
adults,  ethnic  minorities)  and  women;  three  are  defined  in  ways  that 
make  it  somewhat  easier  to  determine  educatioH^I  needs:  handi- 
capped, jipw-income,  and  underprepared.  Although  educationaj 
planners  may  hive  some  problems  with  jhese  groupings,  this  bibli- 
ography will  follow  the  accepted  partem  of  considering  educational 
tfpporlunitycm^^^^  of  previously  excluded  or  underrepfesc;|ited 
target  gr9ups..         *       ^  ;^ 

«  The  question  best  addressed  by  this  selected  list  of  references 
Ms:  What  can  planners  do'^to'^  facilitate  access  t^  educational  op- 
portunity for  particular  population  groups  that  ffave  been  under- 
represented  in  higher  education  in  the  past?  The  phrase  Vaccess  to 
educational  opportunity,"  however,  is  broadly  interpreted  to  mean 
«more  lhan  merely  gaining  entQ^.. 

In  the  case  of  underprepared  students,  for  example,  selected 
references  include  information  about  remediation  and  instruction 
designed  to  open  full  educational  opportunities  to'these'students. 

General  Issues.  Dealing  mainly  with  ucce^s,  thisvse'ctiorf 
defines  educational  opportunity  and  provjdes  the  foundation  sand 
perspective  with  which  to  approach  target  groups  of  the  remaining 
subtopic  areas.  In  recent  years,  there  has  been  some  decline  in  the 
amount  of  literature  addressing  the  generic  topic  "equal  oppor- 
tunity." Most  authors  are  now  "specialists"  in  particui'ar  target 
groups.  ^  ,  /   ^  ; 

*  -  Adiuits.  Recent  interest  in  :iiduh  learning  *has  resulted  in  a 
torrent  of  literature.  It  is  a  ^'hot  topic"  throughout  the  world.  The 
literature  comes^  under  a  variety  of  labels  (adult  education,  con- 
tinuing education,  recurrent  teaming,  lifelong  learning,  nontradi- 
tional  study);  it  emejpes  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  (education, 
psychology,' gerontology, ^^d^^ 
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across  a  broad  spectrum  of  social  issues  (feeiitry  women,  mandatory 
education  for  relicensing,  aging);  it  appears  in  the  literature  of 
numerous  sponsors  of>  educational  services  (libraries,  museums, 
industry,  media);  and  it  is  approached  from  differeist  perspectives 
(statistics  on  demography,  research  and  theory  on  developmental 
stages,  state  and  national  legislation,  marketing  surveys).  Selecting 
a  basic  reading  shelf  for  planners  concerned  about  learning  opportu- 
nities for  adults  is  extremely  difficult.  Volumes  annotated*,  here  - 
emphasize  a  synthesis  of  information  frotn  primary  sources. * 

Minorities.  The  literature  on  educational  oppoflunity  for  ethnic 
minorities  over  the  past  decade  has  consisted  largely  of  deseaiptive  , 
studies  showing  the  progress— or  lack  of  progress— of  varidus 
ethnic  minorities  in  attaming  access  to  higher  education.  While  the 
literature  on  blacks  remains  the  most  extensive,  fiew  comprehensive 
works  have  recently  been  completed  on  Hispanics'  and  Native  > 
Americans.  , 

Other  subtopics  related  to  minorities  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
planners  are  Topic  19,  Admission/ Articulation/Retention,  and  Topic 
16,  Student  Characteristic*  and  Development. 

Handicapped^  Now  that  most  institutions  of  higher  education 
have  had  experience  with  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act, 
•>».     many  of  the  current  publications  highlight  techniques  and  personal  ' 
-  tesiimony.on  how  to  make  the  Federal  laws  requiring  equal  access 
for  the  haiidicapp,jd  work.  Volume^  annotated  here  were  chosen 
because  they  represent  the  best  of  a  rather  "spotty"  literaturs. 

Underprepared  Students.  When  the  predeees.«;or  to  this  bib- 
liography iHigher  Education  Planning:  A  Bibliographic  Handbook)  ^ 
j^as  published  in  1979,  underprepared  students  were  of  interest 
primarily  to"  community  colleges,  tlowever,  with  admissions  test 
scores  still  declining  (along  with  potential  students),  many  4-year 
/  colleges  are  accepting  all  applicants;  and  all  colleges  are  looking  for 
ways  to  increase  retention.  Thus,. underprepared,  students  have 
(  become  a  major  topic  of  concern  in  higher  educatipn.  Fortunately, 
experience  and  research  now  provide  good  materials,  and  the  litera- 
ture on  underprepared  students, 'although  still  limited  in  q^iantity,  is 
of  good  quality.  The  tVvo  volumes  annotated  here  are  comprehensive 
potential  guides  based  on  experience,  and  they  should  prove  useful'  ' 
to  planners  and  practitioners  in  both  2-  and  4-yeaF  colleges. 

'  */\  more  comprehensive  ircatnwnt  of  adull  education  is  offered  under  ihe  heading  "Lifelong 
Learning,  "  Topic  34, 
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Women.  Since  1978  there  has  been  an  exfJlosion  of  f)ublica- 
lions  concfeming  women's  . educational  opportumties/Federal  legis- 
lation, including  titles  VII  and  I3i/6f  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1976,  has  created  a  policy  focus  for  state-  and  institutionaNlevel 
planning  for  equal  access.  Because  of  the  volume  of  literature, 
information  clearinghouses  are  proving  especially  helpful ^The  most 
recent  citations  listpd  here  provide  [^formation  about  legislation,^ 
speciaPprograms,  ongoing  research,  compliance,  and  other  issues  of 
concefp  in  the  quest  for  women's  e^iey.^  . 

'     TOPIC  ORGANIZATION ' 

4:   Educational  Opportunity  f  ^  ^  ^ 

1.0   General  Issues  ' 
2.0   Adults    .\  . 
3.0  .  -Ethnic  Minorities; 
4.0  Handicapped 
5.0   Underprepafed  Students 

6.0   Women  •  i 

l.O   GENERAL  ISSUES 

4:1.0/81  '  '  :> 

Conflict  and  Continuity,  John  R.  Snarey,  Terri  Epstein,  Carol 
Sienkiewicz,  and  Phillip  Zodhiates,  eds.,  411  pp,  (Harvard  Educa- 
tional Review,  C'dmhridgc.MsiSs,), 

,  The  Harvard  Educational  Review,  in  celebrating  its  first  half-century, 
brings  together  from  its  own  pag^s  a  volume  of  arficles  that  reflect  the 
search  /or  the  purposes  of  education  and  for  strategies  to  achieve  them. 
These  articles  emphasize  the  aims  of  education  and  its  ability  to  foster 
human  development  and  Wial  equality.  The  intenf^of  this  volume  is  to 
remind  us  that  the  salientjssues  of  today  are  esijentially  the  same  as  those 
of  the  past.  •  .  *  > . 

This  two-part  volume  is  organized  under  two  themes:  the  psychology 
of  human  development  and  the  sociology  of  education.  Part  Two,  Educa- 
tion and  Social  Equality,  contains  I  T  articles  on  the  general  subject  of 
educational  opportunity.  Among  the^c  r^;  James  Bryant  Conant*s  classic 
1948  article  in  whichlle  presents  a  ^m^  meritocracy  in  which 

talents  ahd  education. are  matched  in  the  scHools.  Talcott  Parsons  (1959) 
presents  his  findings  that  student  aspirations  differ  widely  depending  on 
'so^i()economic  background,  and  concludes  that  academic  success  is  partly 
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the  resuh  of  the  fai]riily*s  socioeconomic  status  and  paitly  ofjndividual 
ability.  James  Coleman  (1968)  reflects  on  ihf  various  defmitions  of 
equality  of  opportunity;  .which  he  says  shifted  in  the  1960's  to  educational 
outcomes  while  incorporating  the'  ideal  of  socjal.  integration.  Charles 
Hamilton  ( 1*968)  argues  that  equality  depends  on  the  degree  of  control  that 
black  parents  h&ve'over  their  schoolsr.  Tho  themes  of- emancipation  and 
power  are  also  concerns  of  Paulo  Frjcre's  (197C)  article  on  **The  Adult 
Literary  Process. "-And  Jerome  Kafa5el,'ln  ^'Community  Colleges  and 
Social  Stratification**  (1^72),  contends  that  ahhough  they  are  considered 
egalitariiM)'^ institutions,  community  colleges  in  reality  track  students^ 
t^«^by  o^Mntaining  cl^^ 

^v;:/,  Altribugh.ori^i^ally  published  before  1978,  all  of  these  articles 
provide  i  perspective  on  the  American  quest  for  equality  of  opportunity 
through  education.        '  ... 

4:t^0/80  .  •  , 

Equity  Self- Assessment  in  Postsecondary  Education  Institu- 
tions, Shcrrill  Cloud,  13  Kpp.  (National  CentSrJor  ttigher  Education 
Management  Systems,  Boulder,  Cgla^"^  . 

This  document  offers  a  genel'al  framework  for  thinking  about,  eval- 
uating,  and  promoting  eqdity  for  students  and  employees  in  postsecondary 
education.  The  author  presents  suggestions  thm  will  help  higher  education 
institutions  regain  management  *initi9tive  and  discretion  iVith  regard  to 
equity  issufes.  ,   .  ^  * 

IFor  example.  Chapter  Two  presents  suggestions  to  institutional 
Tidministrators  for  review  and  analysis  of  individuals  who  might  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to^equity  issues  at  the  institution:  e.g.,  age,  citizenship, 
handicapped  status,  income  level  !  Chapter  T)iree  identifies  the  major 
equity  issues  forgplleges  and  universifies:  access  to  institution  of  choice, 
to  program  of  choice,  and  to  resources;  and  satisfactory  coniipletion  of  each 
individuaPs  self-determined  level. 

This  book  is  written  for  administrators  responsible  forequaj  ppportu- 
nity  or  affirmative  action  for  studeils  and  employees.  The  author  takes  the 
position  that  * 'equity  considerations  must  be  built  into  the  infrastructure  of 
postsecondary  education  to  ensure  that  they  become  integrated  into  all 
'  plans,  resource  allocations  ^d  processe^y  and  activities. 

4:1.0^78  /  ' 

Admitting  and  Assis'  v  Students  after  Bal(ke,  Alexander  W. 
AstiTi,  Bruce  Fuller,,a.  >  ^nneth  C.  Green,  eds.',  1 10  pp:  (Jossey- 
Boss,  San  J^rancisciBiKV  '  ^ 

This  book  addresses.major  policy  issues  resulting  fjrom  the  Regents  of 
.the  University  of  California  v.  Bakke  decision.  Some  of  {he  issues  ajie:  the 
'meaning  and  measurement  of  "disadvantagement";  the  actual  experiences 
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and  atea^  of  attrition  among  minority  students  in  the  educational  system; 
the  kinds  of  criteria  admissions  committees  use  to  evaluate  applicants;  aitd 
the  role  ^d  responsibility  of  stfit^s  in  responding  to  Humart  service  needs' in 
und^servieed  (and  often  minority)  communitig^.  The  book  provides 
*'hard''  information  for  mcmbei^i  of  the  higher  education  community: 
students,  faculty,  administralbrs,  and  state  and  Federal  policymakers.  The 
book' includes  examples  of  '^minority-sensitive''  alternative  admissions 
procedures,  ^rsonal  experiences  of  smalf  groups  of  minority  students  in 
graduate  and  ^rofessionaljKrhools,  and  attrition  raies  for  minority  students, 

4:1.0/77^       .      IC^  ^  ' 

Improvii^  Equity  in  Postsecoll^ry  Education:  New  Directions 
for  Lcadership,N^Judith  Gippa,  .^^pp;  (National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion,  Washington, P.C)/ 

This  booklet  is^)(hc  final  report  oii  an  invitational  workshop  on  equal 
opportunity, sponsored  by.the  National  Institute  of  Education.  Because  it  is 
.tbc  report  of  a  conference  in  which  m9st  of  the  participants  represented 
jLinderserved  constituencies,  it  is  short  on  data  and  long  on.  feelings.  But 
t|at  should  provide  a  useful  pjerspective  to  planners  who  occasionally  need 
to  reminc^  themselves  that  equity  is  a  human  is;iue  as  well  us  a  statistical 
one.  \ 

PartsI  reviews  the  current  s|atus  of  equity  in  postsecondary  education 
with  regard  to  student. access  and  treatment,  employment^,  Federal  impact, 
and  the  interchange  between  postsecondary  education  anrfsociety.  , 

Part  II  attempts  to  chart  ftiture  dircctibias  with  suggestions  for  pro- 
viding leadership^- improving  communications  and  understanding  among 
individuals  and  groups,  and  rti^w  initiatives  fpr^cSleraTlegisla- 

tion.  A  rather  long  list  of  rekarch  questions,  and,  perhaps  niost  useful,  an 
''action  agenda"  for  Jeaders  in  *postsec\d£u^  education  conclude  this 
helpful  overview.    '  r 

In  general,  planners  reading  this  boqkj^  probably^will  learn  nothing 
new  iabout  equity,  but  will  remind  themselves  of  sipmething  they  knew  was 
important  but  hafl  forgotten. 

4:1.0/73 

The  SourcelNwk  for  Higher  Education,  Warren  W.  Willingham, 
48 1  pp.  (Coyege  Entrance  Examinatfon  Board,  New  York). 

This  Volume  represents  an  ambitious  undertaking  begun  when  the 
literature  on  ''acfcess  to  college"  began  to  proliferate  beyond  anyone^s 
capacity  to  keep  up.  Warren  W.  Willinghanj  has  annotated  more  than 
1,5(X) ' 'selected' '  rcferehce^rwith  em^^  literature  of  the 

late  1960V 

The  annotations  give  the  reader  '*an  understanding  of  what  each 
publication  is  a6out  and  why  it  is  important  jn  relation  to  the  access 

■  
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t 

process/'  A  comprehensive  taxonomy  with  literatuiip  keyed  tolaxonomy 
categories  prpvides  the  basic  classification  for  annoti^^tion^.  author 
index  and  a  subject  index  help  make  the  volume  a  handy  reference.  In  this 
volume,  planners  can  And  an  adequate  description  of  almost  any  piece  of 
significant  writing  on  access  to  higher  education  up  to  the  spring  of  .197 1 . 

4:1.0/70  /  • 

Frfe*Acce8«  Higher  Education,  Warren  W.  Willingham,  240  pp: 
(College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  New  York). 

State  planner^  seeking  to  extend  educational  opportunity  by  making 
educational  resources  more  widely  aA^ailable  shoul4nnd  this  book*usefut. 
The  juthor  defines  free-access  higher  education  in  terms  of  three  factors; 
jmn^l  tuiUpn  9^  5400  or  less;  at  least  one-third  of  the  entering  freshman 
class  composipd  of  high  school  graduates  froifi  the  lower  half  of  their  dais; 
and  geographical  location  within  a  45-minute  commuting  distance.  The 
author  identifies«colleges  that  fall  within  tliis  definition  and  then  deter- 
mines, on  a  state-by-state  ba^s  (as  of  196(t),  what  percentage  of  the 
population  had  'access  to  them.  , 

The  percentage  of  the,  population  within  commuting  distance  of  a 
free-access  college  ranged  from  a  low  of  zero  in  Maine,  Indiana,  and 
Nevada  to  a  high  of '87  perqent  in  Connecticut,  68  percent  in  North 
CaroliDa,  and  65  percent  in  Mississmpi.  Free  access  to  higher  education 
nationally  is  graphically  illustrated  tfy  nrieans  of  a  map  of  theUhited  States 
showing  areas  served,  by  free-access  institutions  and  by  tables  showing 
coun^vide  comparative  levels  of  accessibility,  population,  and  estimates 
6f  adaiiona)  colleges  required. 

Some  of  the  variation  in  access  results  from  the  use  of  multiple  criteria 
defining^fee-access  higher  education;  generally  it  is  defined  as  publicly 
'spoiiisbred  and  achieved  primarily  through  con^unity  colleges,  technical 
-institutions,  and  branches  of  public  universities. 

Althwgh  the  figures  are  over  10  years  old,  the  discussion  and  anal- 
yses are  still  relevant.  A  related  study  by. Richard  I.  Ferrin,  A  Decade  of 
Change  in.  Free-Access  Higher  Education,  also  published  by  the  College 
Entrance  Ex^piination  Board,  compare^  free-access  data  for  1958  and  1968 
to  determine  the  extent  of  change  that  had  taken  place  ovetthe  decade. 
During  that  period,  the  number  of  free-access  colleges— almost  all 
public — in(:reased  from  538  to  789.  In  those  areas  where  30  peKent  of  the 
population  had  lived  within  commuting  distance  of  a  free-access  college  in 
,  1958«  that  percentage  increased  to  42  in  1968. 

See":  12: 1.1/74-2  A  Digest  of  Reports  o^the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  Carnegie  Commission. 

Of  the  reports  abstracted  in  this  volume,  eight  are  related  to  equal 
opportunity  **Quality  and  Equality"  (1968  and  1970);  ''A  Chance  to 
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Learn"  (1970);  •'Open  Door  Colleges"  (1970);  "Uss  Ti^^c,  More  Op- 
tions" (1971);  "From  Isolation  to  Mainstream"  (1971)  (Ne|(ro  Colleges); 
''New  Students  m  New  Places"  (1971);  * 'Opportunities  tor  Women  in 
Higher  Education"  (1973);  ftnd  ^'Toward  a  Learning  Society"y973). 

2.0   ADULTS   ^  *  \ 

4:^0/81  .  \ 

Adults  As  Learnersr  K.  Patricia^ Cross,  300  pp.  (Jossey  Ba\s,  San* 
Francisco).         /  *     ^  \ 

this  book  describes  ailujt  leambrs  and  synthesizes  research  findings 
into  two  explanatory  models:  one  for  understanding  the  motivation. ofladuK 
learners,  find  the  other  for  organizing  knowledge  about  their  characteristics 
and  circumstances.  ^      .  \ 

The  bSok*s  major  theme  ts  that  service  to  individual  learners  should 
be  the  goal  of  the  learning  society.  The  author,  after  reviewing  morc'than 
1 ,000  documents,  organized  the  book  to  resp«)nd  to  the  following  qujejs- 
^ions:  Who  participates«'in  adult  learning?  Why  do  they  participate,  o^,' 
conversely,  why  not?  And,  what  and  how  do  they  learn  or  want  to  learn?  ^ 

Chapter  One  synthesizes  demographic,  social,  atflt  technological 
trends  that  stimulate  demand  for  Icatniing  opportunities.  Giapter  Two\ 
voices  the  views  of  critics  of  the  lifelong  learning  movement.  Chapter^ 
Three  reviews  research  fmdirigs  about  who  participates  in  adult  learning. 

Chapter  Four  discusses  the  research  on  motivation  and  barriers  to, 
adult  Earning;  it  looks  at  the  use  of  survey  information  and  experiment 
snidies  4^  the Jmpsfton  participants  when  certain  barriers  are 
removed  or  imposed.  Chapter  Five  reviews  major  motivation  theories 
concerning  adult  learning;  theory  comparisons  are  made  possible  through 
the  identification  of  common  elements.        ^  * 

Chapteir  Six  looks  at  issinf  s  and  implications  of  increasing  participa- 
tion  and  motivation  for  adult  learning.  Chapters  Seven  and  Eight  review 
research  on  what  is  known  about  ''what  and  how  adults  learn,"  em* 
phasizing  the  learning  process,  developmental  research,  self-diretted 
learning,  and  what  is  known  about  adult  learning  from  existing  state  and 
national  surveys.  Chapter  Nine  examines  cujrent  learning  theories  and 
suggests  a  conceptual  framework  for  analyzing  the  interactions  between 
learners  and  their  environments. 

i    The  book  condludes  with  two  appendixes  based  on  common  themes  in 
currentdefmitionsof  lifelong  learning.  . 

See:  12:1 . 1  /81  -3  The  Modern  American  College,  Arthur  W.  Chickering 

and  Assoc;iates.  .  . .-;  ,..„-.  . .  . 
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This  volume,  titled  to  reflect  its  relationship  to  Nevitt  SiinfordN  1962 
classic  on  The  American  College,  rea^iserts  Sanford's  thesis  that  the 
development  ot' the  student  us  a  person  is  the  central  aim  of  education.  In 
1981,  however,  students  in  'The  Modem  Americuh' College'*  are  in- 
creasingly diverse — in  agq,  educational  purposes,  background  iXnd 
preparation,  s(x:ioeconomic  status,  and  ethnicity. 

Chickering  and  his  5\  coauthors  contend  that  the  purpose  of  higher 
education  should  be.lo  enhance  the  development  of  students  from  ages  I* 
to  80,  and. they  (bok*  upon  themselves  the  ambitious  task  of  providing 
research'-based  information  and  a  conceptui^l  framework  for  understanding 
^ihe  nature  of  human' development  within  the  context  of  lifelong  leammg. 

^  "the  book  is  organized  in  Ihree  parts  Part  One  synthesizes  basic  - 
.  information  aj^ut  the  development  aflfl  learning  of  adults.  Its  14  chapters 
present  data  on.  the  life  cycle  of 'adults,  their  ^tellectual  and  ego  de- 
velopment^ and  their  learning  problem*The  stfr-studded  castof  authors 
incluifcs  Robert  Havighurst,  William  Perry;  K*.  Warner  ScKaie,  Joyce  Parr, 
Carol  Gilligan,  Elizabeth  DpuVan,  Robert  Whitfe,  and  many  others  who 
haVe*done  significant  work  (?h  human  development.  .  ' 

.  Part  Two  uses  key  concepts  from  the  research  and  theory  presented  in 
Part  One  to  emphasize  the  need  for  ^  varied  cunriailum  made  up  of 
academic  discipline's  and  profe^isional  programs  including  anthropology 
business  administration,  engineering.  Engjish,  history,  human  services, 
and  philosophy.  Part  Two  also  asks  the  following  questions:  What  are  the 
implications  of  these  findings  tpr  teaching  in  particular  disciplines  and 
areai  of  professional  development?  How  can  teaching  be, structured  to  help 
stj/dents  meet  life-cycle  challenges  and  encourage  de^lopmental  change. 
.  Part  Threfe  applies  this  new  knowledge  about  adults  to  higher  educa- 
tion institutional  operations,  ^urteen  chapters,  including  such  topics  as 
'^Student-Faculty  Relationships,"  '  Field  Experience  Education,  ^ 
''Administrative  Development,'*  and  ^'Residential  Learning/'^  build  on 
the  concepts  introduced  in  Part  One  and  suggest  ways  ty  reform  institu- 
tional policy  and  procedures  in  order  to  more  fully  support  adult  develop- 
ment Part  Three— like  Ruts  One  and  Two—advances  the'authors'  view 
that  by  giving  proper  attention  to  life-cycle  challenges,  educators  can 
design  coherent  prograftis  that  better  prepare  adults  for  a  rapidlj'  changing 
siK'iety.  The  developmental  needs  and  life-cycle  concerns  of  staff?  as  well 
as  students,  are  akso  considered. 

This  comprehensive  volume  provides  a  wide  range  of  theoretical 
orientations.  The  unifying  theme  is  that  each  of  the  distinguished  coauthors 
believes  that  a  major  putposfe  of  education  is  to  promote  adult  develop- 
ment. From  that  central  theme,  the  book  spans  a  diverse  and  rich  field  of 
transdiscirflnaJy  perspectives  on  adult  development  and  higher  education. 

Itimc  authors'  own  words, /'research  and  theory  conceming  human 
development  iwni  the  life  cycle  can  provide  a  unifying  vision  for  higher 
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education  and  lifelong  learning.  We  proposed  that  colleges  and  universities 
intentionally  encourage  developmental  change  throughout  the  life  cycle  as 
their  basic  purpose.  We  noted  that  such  an  orientafion  ...  can  help 
address  the  major  social  challenges  likely  in  the  1980's  ahd  beyond,  can. 
strengthen  our  capacity  V)  achieve  both  immediate  and  long-range 
educational  objectives.  .  .  /'  '  ^ 

This  impressKe  vokime  may  well  become  a  landmark  in  the  field  of 
educational  inquiry. 


4:2.0/80-1  ^    ^  • 

Americans  in  Transition,  Carol  B/  Aslanian  and  Henry  M, 
BrickclK  170  pp.  (College  Entrance  Examin^lion  Board,  New 
York). 

This  study,  sponsored  by  the  Future  Directions  for  a  Learning  Society' 
project,  investigates  the  causes  and  timing  of  adult  learning.  The  anfilysis 
is  based  on  national  survey  research  data  collected  from  approximately 
2,000  randomly  selected  adult  Americans  25  years  of  age  and  older.  The' 
question  asked  duriftg  face^to-face  and  telephone  inic**viev;'s  was:  Why  do 
adults  go  back  to  'school  or  decide  to  study  on  their  own?  The  dominant 
answer,  and  the  central  conclusion  of  the  book,  is  "(hai  most  adult 
decisions  to  seek  educational  renewal  are  clearly  and  directly  related  to 
significant  [extra-educational]  changes  in  their  lives— changes  affecting 
their  careers,  family  situations,  health,  religion,  or  kisure  opportunities.'' 
In  essence,  the  Wbok  argues  that  **going  back  to  school  is  less  significantly 
a  transition  in  itself  than,  the  consequence  of  some  other  change  .  .  ;  in 
individual  circumstance/' -By  highlighting  key  motivational  factors  for 
adults'  return  to*  formal  education,  the  ^Jthors  present  research  findings 
that  have  direct  implications  for  teachers  and  administrators  of  transitional 
adult  learners. 

Part  Two,  "Findings/'  provides  evidence  on  what  causes  adults  to 
Icar^,  along  with  data  on  what  and  where  they  learn.  The  survey  informa- 
tion permits  the  authors  to:  * 'profile"  learners  and  nonleamer^;  offer 
reasohs'^for  adult  learning  (e.g.,  life  changes,  transitions);  discuss 
''triggers  '  tor  motivating  adults  to  learn;  provide  examples  of  the  relation- 
ship between  life  transitions  and  ^triggering  events  (e.g.,  changes  in 
careers;  (amily  life,  leisure,  personal  health);  summarize  how  learners 
di.ffer:j^y  categorical  type  (e  g.,  **adults  underage  65  learn  chiefly  because 
of  career  transitions,  while  adults  over  65  learn  chiefly  because  of  leisure 
add  family  transitions'*);  and  suggest  reasons  for  what  and  where  adults 
learii! 

•  The  .book*  also  discusses  implications  for  each  of  the  ftttlowing:  (I) 
those  who  -provide  adult  learning;  (2)  those  who  supply  information  and 
counseling  to.a(|ul(  leamerir;  (3)  those  who  make.public  policy  concerning^ 
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adult  learning;  (4)  those  adults  who  are  or  should  be  learning;  and  (^)  ihSfS 
who  study  adult  learning.  ^  ^.  '  - 

-» 

4.2.0/80-2 

Adylt  Development:  Implications  for  Higher  Education,  Rita 
Preszler  Weathersb]^  and  Jill  Mattuck  Tarule,  59  pp.  .(American 
Association  forHigher  Education— ERIC,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  monograph  summarizes  much  of  the  current  research  in  adult  and 
human  development  theory.  TheAook  suggests  methods  for  applying 
human  development  theory  to  higher  education  program  development  and 
strategy,  curricttlum  and  leaching'methods,  faculty  development  evalua- 
tion, and  counseling  and  support  services.  • 

The  authors  divide  the  adult  #nd  human  development  re^fearch 
literature  into  two  basic  perspectives:  chronological  periods  in  thfc  adult  life 
cycle  and  developmental  growth  toward  maturation^ 

The  work  on  life-cycle  stages  presents  a  number^f  usetu^  tables  and 
cfiarts  synthesizing  across  the  work"  of  Neugarten,  Erickson,  Uvinson. 
Gould,  and  Hayighurst-Jn  the  section  on  developmental  stages  that  arc 
related  to  maturation  rather  than  to  age,  the  \fc  ,;k  of  deviilopmentalists  such 
as  Kohlberg,  Perry .  Loevingjjf;  Piaget,  and  Bloom  are  abstracted. 

The  chief  asset  of  the  book  is  that  it  draws^ together  into  one  brief 
/report  the  major  theories  of  adult  and  human  development,  and  it  suggests 
.direct  application  methods  for  tKeir  use  in  higher  education,  This  book 
.,  would! be  useful  to  planners  and  researchers  as  a  quick  reference  guide  to 

an  emerging  b(xly  of  theories.'  ' 

...  \  .   :   'V. .. 

4:2,0/79     ^  ' 

Policies  for  Lifelong  Education,  Jamison  Gilder,  ed..  127  pp. 
(Amfericart  Association  of  d^mOnity  and  Junior  Colleges, 

Washington,  P.O.  I  ■  . 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  pplicy  ^commendations  developed  in 
1979  by  a  national  assembly  of  distinguished  educators  called  together  by 
the  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  ColJeges..Thc  boOk  is 
intended  to  provide  specific  recommendbtions  for  the  current  practice  and 
future  direction  of  lifelong  education. 

Each  chapter  is  a  sumipary  of  remarks  made  by  an  invited  speaker. 
The  following  are  among  the  topics  incli'ded.  "The  Pay-off  of  Lifelong 
Education  and  Training"  frames  lifelong  education  in  cconornic  .terms— 
e.g.,  national  capital  investment,  productivity.  "Lifelong  Education  and 
Politics"  offers  explanations  fdf  existing  political  barriers  blocking  the 
rjleveloBpient  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  policies  that  promote  lifelong 
education.  The  chapter  on  existing  "attitudes"  toward  adult,  part-time, 
and  evening  students  highlights  problems  \yith  recognition,  curriculum. 
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services,  legislation,  and  finances.  ''Legal  Policies  on  Lifelong  Leamingr 
An  Over^jiew  of  the  Siates^  aescribes  state  constitutrnmrhpfovasions^ate 

.  laws,  administrative  rules  and  regulations,  general  rulings,  and  court 

decisions  that  impede  the  implementation  of  lifelong  education.  "Restruc- 
turing Community  Colleges  f6r  Lifelong  Fducation"  describes  practical 
problems  that  community  colleges  must-addreis,  such  as  lack  of  state 
funding  mechanism's,  attitudes  regarding  the, value  of  lifelong  learning, 
personnel  policies,  budgeting,,  and  needed  facilities.  The  final  chapter, 
•••Report  of  the  ! 979  Assembly,"  summarizes  the  conference  by  making 
.specific  recommendations  on  the  following: 'community  colleges,  the 
American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  Federal  and 
state  governments,  and  the  general  public.  Since  labor,  business,  and 
industry  are  also  components  of  lifelong  education,  a  set  of  recommenda- 

.  _  •ions  concerning  relationships  with  the  private  sector  is  included; 

See:  34:1  0/79  Lifelong  Learning  in  America,  Rjchard  E.  Peterson,  K. 
Patricia  Cross,  Sus&n  A.  Poweil,  Terry  W.  Hartle,  Mark  A.  Kutneri  and 
John'R.  Valley.  .  < 

This  volume,  designed  specifically  for  planners,  is  probably  the  sjngje 
most  valuat)le  source^  information  about  the  education  of  adufts  and  the 
phenomenon  of  lifctong  learning.  In  the  words  of  the  authors: 

.  V  .  .  ;  the  ba^ic  purposes  of  the  volume,  after  first  suggesting  lifelong 
learning'  as  a  conceptual  franiew9rk  for  fashioning  new  sets  of  ser- 
vices to  better  aid  continuing  learners,  are  to  afford  broad-perspective 
pli*nners:  (I)  a  view  of  many  of  the  potential  partners  in  broadly 
conceived  cooperative  lifelong  learning  enterprises;  (2)  an  array  of 
;  facts  about  the  motivations  of  adult  learners,  their. perceptions  about 

^  barriers  to  further  learning,  and  relatpd  matters;  and  (3)  an  overview  ^ 

of  the  kinds  of  policies  and  progratris  being  actively  considei^d,  if  not 
yefimplemented,  by  the  federal  and  various  state  governments.  This 
.   document  is  not  a  policy  study;  it  contains  no  recommendations.  It  is, 
instead,  akin  to  an  information  base  that  can,  hopefully  will,  inform 

planning  processes  toward  the  ends  of  intelligent  policy  and  effective 
programs, 

The  book  has  seven  chaptijrs..  The  first  cliapter,  by  Richard  E, 
Peterson,  presents  a  typology  of  the  broad  range  of  learning  resources 
available  to  people  throughout  their  lives  from  schools,  industry,  profes- 
sional associations  and  trJde  unions,  governincjnt,  community  organiza- 
tions, newspapers,  television,  etc.  The  author  puts  planning  for  formal 
educational  programs  in  perspective  by  showing  them  as  one  facet  of  the 
merging  learning  society. 

Chapter  11^  by  Patricia  Cross,  synthesizes  data  about  adult  learners 
from  some  30  s:ateHiiid  national  surveys  of  atiult  -  '^rticipation  an^^  interest 
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in  various  learning  activites.  The  consistency  of  findings  across  studies 
makes  it  possible  to  present  a  generalized  profile  of  the  interests  and  needs 
of  adult  learners.       „  ' 

Chapter  III,  by  John  R.  Valley,  discusses  adult  learning  resources 
providtd  by  local  organizations  and  agencies— museums,  libraries,  and 
'  counseling  and  infomiation  services,  as  well  as  nontraditional  programs 
devised  by  colleges  and  universities.  Chapter  IV,  by  Susan  A.  Powell, 
provides  a  review  of  recent  activities  and  plans  in  the  stains  as  revealed  by 
documents  from  state  planning  offices  and  commissions. yCase  studies  of 
four  states  are'included.  Chapter  V,  by  Terry  W.  Haitle  and  Mark  A. 
Kutner,  summarizes  Federal  programs  related  to  lifelong^  learning  and 
speculates  on  the  Federal  Government's  role.  Chapter  VI  is  a  compendium 
jof-  sources  of  further  information— directories,  advisory  councils,  clear- 
inghouses, journals  and  newsletters,  abstracts  of  current  reseani^rograms 

services,  and  relevant  legislation.  And  Chapter  VII,  by  Richard  E. 
Peterson,  presents  the  implications  and  consequences  of  lifelong  learning 
for  the  future.  This  chapter  discMsses  the  case  for  lifelong  learning,  its 
benefits,  and  the  significance  for  planners  and  program  directors. 

This  book  is  a  sourcebook  for  planners.  Altliough  it  will  be  quickly 
outdated  because  of  the  rapid  changes  taking  place  in  planning  for  adult 
learning,  it  provides  an  excellent  background  of  information.  It  does  not 
'  recommend  actions,  but  it  can  put  planning  in  touch  with  a  networic  of 
useful  resources.  » 

4:2.0/78 

Lifelong  Learning  and  Public  Policy,  Lifelong  Learning  Project, 
57  pp.  (U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C.).    •  ^ 

This  is  the  report  of  the  Lifelong  Uaming  Project  authorizeff1)y  Title 
I-B  of  the  1976  Higher  Education  Act,  popularly  known  as  the  Lifelong 
Letuning  A^t.  The  project— which  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education  of  HEW— commissioned  studies,  sponsored 
conferences,  conducted  public  briefings,  and  facilitated  exchanges 
^information  among  major  lifelong  learning  efforts.  The  project's  primary 
goal  was  to  arrive  at  recommendations  for  the  Federal  role  in  lifelong 
learning.  The  report  spells  out  what  the  Federal  Government  could  do  to 
improve  and  make  more  equitable  learning  opportunities  for  adults  at 
Federal,  sUte,  and  local  levels. 

This  report,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  February  10, 
1977,  takes  a  broad  view  of  the  learning  society,  recommending  comple- 
-menlary  roles  of  Federal  and  state  governments  in  cooperation  with  local 
providers  of  educational  opportunities.  It  calls  on  the  Federal  Government 
for  program  coordination,  research^  and  information  dissemination  to 
facilitate  adult  learning  in  a  range  of  both  formal  and  informal  settings, 
\   ■  *  ' 
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including  universities,  community  colleges,  public  schools,  workplaces, 
community  centers,  public  libraries,  museums,  and  public  broadcasting.  A 
supporting  role  rather  than  one  of  leadership  is  tecommendtd  for  govern- 
ment. "Federal,  State,  and  local  policy  should  be  directed  toward  sup- 
plementing, not  supplanting,  the  efforts  of  local  providers.  Policvmakers 
"should  emphasize  three  kinds  of  support;  developing  services Vor  the 
currently  ^unserved,  developing  mechanisms  which  link  learners  to  the 
appropriate  resources,  and  developing  planning  ank«oordinating  strategies 
which  encourage  collaboration '  rather  than  competition  among  local 
providers."         «  ".  ' 

The  report  provides. special  analyses  and  recommendatioi»s  for  in- 
creasing the  learning  opportunities  for  four  groups  of  learners:  woHcers, 
urban  youth,  women,  and  older  adults.  An  appendix  provides  references  to 
some  30  papers  and  reports  addressing  the  spcciaf^roblems  of  these 
learner  groups,  as  well  as  a  potpourri  of  other  concerns. 

Planners  will  findihis  brief  report  more  useful  for  its  broad  perspec- 
tive ofi  social  policy  and  the  Federal  role  than  for  facts,  data,  or  specific 
recommendations  about  how  to  plan  for  lifelong  learning. 

4:2.0/77-1  '      •        '  .    \  . 

Policymaking  Guidelines  for  Extended  Degree  Prograiiis»  A 
Revision,  Leland  L.  Medsker  and  Steward  L.  Edelstein,  124  pp. 
(American  Council  ofhEducation;  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  ■  paperback  boolc  is  concerned  with  the,  pplicy  implications  of 
extended  and  extemar degreed,  i.fe.,  degree  credits  eShied  by  unconven- 
tional or  nontraditional  means.  An  intensive  study  of  extended  degree 
programs,  conducted  by  the  Center  for  ftesca«ih  «ant:  Development  in 
Higher  Education  of  the  Univehity  of  Caiifomia  at  Berkeley  in  1974-75, 
led  to  the  fomiation  of  the  guideljnes.  The  research  findings  were  pre- 
sented along  with  their  implications  for  public  "policy  aLM>olicy  seminar 
consisting  of  some  60  leaders  in  American  higher  education!^ 

This  publication  summarizes  the  results  of  both  the  research  and  the 
policy  seminar.  It  attempts  4o  organize  policy  issues,  to  raise  questions 
about  what  needs  to  be  considered  in  designing,  launching,  and  main- 
taining external  degree  programs,  and  to.suggest^uidelines^  action. 

Policy  issues  are  organized  into  seven  areas:  clientele;  program 
features  and  student  services;  staffing;  organization;  finance;  planning, 
initiation,  and  evaluation;  and  extrainstitutional  policies  and  priorities  that 
are  the  primary  responsibility  of  state  and  Federal  agencies,  accrediting 
bodies,  regional  associations,  etc. 

Each  major  policy  area  is  introduced  by»a  brief  contextual  background 
statement.  The  policy  issues  are  then  addressed  as  questions,  and  are 
followed  with  relevant  information  and  guidelines. 
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The  .bopk  has  a  major  yet  unusual^advantage  of  presenting  the  impli- 
cations pf  research  findings  in  the  practical  context  of  a  polity  seminar.  It 
s'>oul(l  serve  as  valudble  background  for  planners  as  well  as  pjpovidfe  a  . 
ch^klist  of  considerations  for*  planning  external  degree  pro^^tams. 

4:2.0/77-2 

The  Adult,  Education,  and  Public  Policy,  Michiel  0'Kecfe,  63 
pp.  (Aspen  Institute  for  Humiinistic  Studies,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.). 

This  sticcinct  report  prepared  by  Michael  O'Keefci  Deputy  Secictary 
for  Planning  and  Evahiation  in  the  former  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  pro- 
vidr§,an  appropriaiely  cautious  balance  forthe  optimistic  writings  of  the 
•ifelong-leaming  enthusiasts.  O'Kedfe  predicts  the  early  saturation  of 
growth  in  aduh  education.  Indeed,  njs  interpretation  of  statistical  uenjls 
suggests  that  the  adult  education.  bo(in  of  the  early  !970's  may -already 
hayepeaiked.  ' 

•  While  admitting  that  better  data  and  insigbte  are  needed  in  order  to 
formulate  adequate 'social  p^icy,  he  sees  critical  problems  already  present 
in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of-gtoups  currently  undenepresented  in 
educational  activities — primarily  undei^Klucated  and  unemployed  seg- 
ments of  the  population,  as  well  as  groups,  siich  as  ethnic  minorities  and 
wbmen.  The -author  is  basically  supportive  of  programs  that  make  educa- 
tion available  to  bn)ader  s2;gmentsof  th^  population,  but  he  is  caiitious  and 
even  pessimistic  aboul  political  supjjwrt  for  large-scale  government 
spending  for  adult  education  . 

This  is  an  importiU)t,  thought-provoking  book,  with  good,  albeit 
somewhat  dated,  tabulations  of  adult  participation  in  educational  activities. 
O'Keefc  uses  data  well  to  articuUte^e  issues,  and  his  discussion  and 
recommendations  reflect  his  unders{anding  of  the  basic  realities  of 
planning. 

.  .  ■  »  '  . 

See  alsot  34:3.0/74  Planning  Non-Traditional  Programs,  K.  Patricia 
"Crois,  John  R.  Valley,  and  Associates. 

34:1.0/73-1  Dlverifey  by  Design,  Commission  on' Non-Traditional 

Study.  • 
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4:3.0/81 

Equal  Educatioiul  Opportunity:  The  Status  of  Black  Americans 
in  Higher  Education,  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Educational  Policy. 
330 pp.. (Howard  University  Press,  Washington,  D.C.).  . 
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;  This  report  is  the  fourth  in  a  planned  series  of  reports  on  oppprtunities 
foF4)lacks  in  higher  education.  Each  report  will  concej^trate  dh  one  school 
year  and  wiJl  include  follpwup  documents  recommending  stjite  and  Federal 
action.  .        .  ' 

This  report,  covering  the  school  yfcars  1975-77,  provides  compre- 
hensive data  and  analyses  on  the  current  status  of  blacks  in  higho^^duca* 
tion,  the  economic  returns  for  blacks,  the  continuing  barriers  to  equal 
education^jl  opfwrtuhity,  and  the  problems  inherent  in  the  data  by  which 
public  policies  are  often  determined.  Based  largely  on  surveys  and  other 
data,  the  study  speciflcaUy  addresses  the  following  issues:  (1>  How  ise^ual 
opportunity  measured?  (2)  Why  are  blacks  underrcpfescnted  in  the  nation's 
*  colleges?  (3)  How  does  the  rctum  on  investment  in  a  collegia  education  for 
blacks  compare  with  that  of  their  white  counterparts?  and  (4)  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  Federal  mandates  regarding  equal  educational  oppoitunity? 

Access — ^he  opportunity  to  enroll  in  a  college— is  not  the  only  way  to 
measureprdgpess  in  providing  higher  education  td  minorities.  The  kind  and 
quality  of  colleges  available,  as  well  as  a  student's  ability  to  do  the  aca- 
jlemic  work,  present  problems  for  planners  concerned  with  quality  educa- 
<  tion.  While  FederSl  mandates  have  to  some  extent  made  access  easier,  the 
authors  feel  more  effort  is  needed  to  boost  the  quality  of  minority  education 
and  the  staying  powerof  minority  students  once  they  have  gained  access. 

,       *       *  - 

4:3.0/80-1  / 

The  Condition  of  Education  for  Hispanic  Americans^  George  H. 
Bro^n,  Nan  L,  Rosen,  Susiui  l',  Hill,  and  Michael  A.  Olivas,  268 
pp.  jNatibnal  Center  for  Education  Statjstic&cWashington,  D.C.). 

^  This  descriptive  report  brings  together  from  existing  data  statistical 
information  concerning  the  educational  participation  and  achievement  of 
Hispanic  Americans.  It  then  organizes  and  interprets  this  information. 

fhapter  Ode  provides  an  overview  of  Hispanic  Americans  in  the 
United  States.  It  discusses  the  problems  of  deflning  Hispanics  and 
Hispanic  subgroups,  and  presents  general  information  on  the  size  of  the 
Hispanic  population,  their  age  and  geographical  distribution,  and  their 
school  enidlment  status/^€hapter  Two  dcals'with  ielementary  and  second- 
ary education.  Chapter  Three  covers  postsecondary^ucation  and4ncludes 
such  topics  as  enrollment  data^  degrees  awarded,  and  characjerisito^  of 
students.  It  includes  46  charts/tables  on  topics  as  diN^erse  as  His^ic 
participation  in  postsecondary  and  adult  educaUon,  selected  characteristics 
of  institutions  of  higher  education  with  4,000  or  more  Hispanic  students, 
distribution  of  first  professional  degrees  for  Hispanic^  and  whites  by 
discipline,  and  Hispanic  and  white-faculty  by  rank  and  tenure. 

TJie  fourth  chapter,  ''Outcomes  of  Education,"  relates  the  status  of 
Hispanic  teenagers  and  adults  in  American  society  to  their  education. 
Included  are  such  topics  as:  employment  by  broad  occupational  category, 
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unemployment  rales,  post-high  sthool  experiences,  and  income  levels. 
Throughout  the  report,  data  on  Hispanics  are  compared  with  data  on  nbn- 
Hispanics  to  provide  an  interpretive  context. 

This  document  is  excellent  in  its  presentation  of  statistical  artd 
demographic r information  about  Hispanics.  It  provides -more  than  100 
iilformative  charts  and  tables  and  presents  the  available  data  in  a  most 
intelligible  way.  . 

4:3.0/80-2  - 

A  Losing  Battle:  The  Decline  In  Black  Participation  In  Graduate 
and  Professional  Education^  J.  Christopher  Lehner,  Jr.*  69  pp. 
(National  Advisory' Corrtrnittce  on  Black  Higher  EdiicJation  in  Black 
Colleges  and  Universities,  Washington;  D.C.). 

The  task  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Black  Hichef€duca- 
tion  in  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  is  to  advise  Fedepil  pdlkymakers 
on  *'all  aspects  of  the  higher  education  of  black  Americans.  This!*s  one  of 
the  Committee's  reports.  J 

Jhe  publication  presents  1976  and  1978  data  sh<widi<gnhe  deteri- 
orating involvement  of  black  ^students  in  graduate  and  professional 
education.  The  evidence  shows  that  black  participation  in  graduate  and 
professional  education  not  only  remains  low  (5^7  percent  in  1978),  but  has 
actually  fallen  from  a  6  percent  rat#^of  participation  in  1976.  Ambng 
medical  students,  bla^k  enrollment  has  fs(|llen.  to  its  lowest  level  since, 
1972-73.  The  Committee  attributes  the  low  participation  rates  to  in- 
equalities in  the  awarding  of  Federal  and  institutional  financial  support, 
demonstrating  through  data  that  blacks  receive  few  fellowships  and 
assistantships  and  are  more  dependent  than  whites  on  their  own  earnings 
for  support.  Although  historically  black  colleges  represent  only  3  percent 
of  the  Nation's  graduate  schools;<*lhey  account  for  more  than  18  percent  of 
all  black  graduate,  students.  ^ 

The  report  documents  the  decline,  advances  reasons  .for  it,  and  then 
recommends'strategies  to  correct  the  situation  and  to  increase  Federal  and 
institutional  commitment  to  equity  in  graduate  and  professional  education. 


4:3.0/80-3 

Mjinoritles  In  Two-Year  Colleges:  A  Report  and  Recommenda- 
tions for  Change,  63  pp.  (Institute  fdt  the  Study  of  Educational 
Policy,  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  volume  is  the  '/executive  summaiy''  of  another  publication,  Tht 
Dilemma  of  Access:  Minorities  in  Two  Year  Colleges,  by  Michael  A. 
Olivas  (see  22:2.2/79- 1  >.  The  summary  report  begins  with  an  annotated  list 
of  18  recommendations  for  change.  Chapter  One  offers  institutional  statis- 
tics on  minorities  in  2-year  colleges,  and  Chapter  Two  follows  up  with 
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Statistics  on  studentcharacicriSlics.  U^ng  ihese  stalislics,  ihe  auJhore 
the  disproportionate  number  of  full-time  minority  students  who  achieve 
access  to  2-year  colleges,  which  receive  lower  per  capita  appropriations 
and  subsidies  than  4-year  colleges.  The  reaspos  given  for  the  high  enroll- 
ment of  minority  students  in  2-year  colleges  include  proximity,  open 
admissions,  convenience,  and  low  cost.  ' 

Chapter  Three  cites  statistics  on  enrollment^  pattiems  of  minorities  in 
2-year  colleges.  Faculty,  administration,  and  trustees  are  the  subjects  of 
Chapter  Four,  with  Chapter  Five  covering  minority  students  and  academic 
and  support  services,  the  fmal  chapter  considers  sevtral  technical,  con- 
ceptual ,  and  political  issues  concerning  racial  aifd  ethnic  educational  data. 

This  summaiy  of  two  larger  Institute  monographs  contains  references 
^1  c°"'^'^"*'"8J"i"0'ities  (n  higher  educa- 

iion:  Minorities  in  Two-Year  Colleges:  A  Report  and  Recommendations  far 
Change  is  a  concise  presentation  of  the  data  and^underlying  issues  dealing 
with  the  subject.  .  ;■ 

4:3.0/79  , 

Elusive  EquaUty:  The  Status  of  Black  Americans  in  Higher 
Education,  f^reiizo  Morris,  369  pp.  (Hgwand  University  Press, 
Washington,  D.C.). 

This  report  is  the  third  in  a  series  put  out  by  the  institute  for  the  Study 
of  Educational  ^Policy  at  Howard  University  on  the  progress  of  blacks  in  ■ 
higher  education.  Progress  in  obtaining  equal  opfwrtunity  i^  measured  in 
terms  of  access,  distribution^  and  persistence.  The  concern  is  with  Federal 
policy^  and  the  analj^sis  of  data  looks  at  what  Federal  policy  is  doin^  to 
promote  or  fail  to  promote  equaf  opportunity.  Data 'sources  are  both 
primary  and  secondary,  but  the  rbport  leans,  of  necessity,  on'data  reported 
by  Federal  agencies— U.S,  Census  Bureau,  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  and  the  Office  "for  Civil  Rights. 

•Morris  concludes  that  equal  opportunity  "progress  in  all  areas  of 
higher  education  has  slowed  down,  and  in  areas  like  professional  edu- 
cation, it  has  come  to  a  standstill.'*  He  attributes  the  lack  of  progress 
primarily  to  "no  clear  nationar  policy  of 'equal  opportunity;  there  is  only  a 
collection  of  loosely  defined  programs.  Consequently,  measuring  and 
promoting  progress  for  blacks  has  been  a  little  like  putting  out  brush  fires: 
when  racial  inequalities  in  one  place  are  dealt  with,  unseen  inequalities 
emerge  in  other  places."  ■ 

Nearly  a  hundred  tables  and  figures  present  a  wealth  of  data.  The 
author  is  understandably  concerned  with  documenting  the  lack  of  pppor- 
tunity,  but  he  consistently  .marshalls  the  analysis  to  demonstrate  the 
conclusion  that  progress  for  blacks  is  l^s  than  that  portrayed  by  some 
recent  reports.  The  author  is  making  the  point  that  so-called  "objective" 
analysis  is  not  always  objective;  "Social  vajues  penetrate  statistical 
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methods."  This  Wok  offers  the  reader  iiii. opportunity  to  compare  the 
'"objectivity"  of  tradttionali^ial  science  with  spme  alternative  analyses. 
To  his  credit.  Morris  usually  makes  clear  his  reasons  for  questioning 
reports  of  progress  that  make  the  system  seem  more -egalitarian  than  he 
thinks  it  is.  For  example,  "Unfortunately,  many  critics  have  been  so>i 
impressed  by  the  newly  erected  monument  to  equal  opportunity  that  they 
have  failed  to  recognize  that  the  foundations  are  the  same  as  those  which 
for  centuries  have  perpetuated  a  structure  of  inequality  of  opportunity  . 

4:3.0/78-1 

The  SchooUng  of  Native  Amerl^,  Thomas  Thompson,  ed.  ,  191 
pp.  (American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education, 

Washington,  D.C).  / 

This  volume  is  a  collection  of  essays  written  by  Native  Americans 
intimately  involved  in  liMian  education.  They  discuss  the  problems  and 
challenges  in  Indian  education  today,  from  the  need  for  political  mobiliza- 
tion to  the  planning  and  administration  of  Indiai)  demonstraUon  schools 
and  programs  in  Native  American  studies.  The  following  chapters  are  of 
•  particular  interest  to  postsecondary  educators  and  planners:  *'Why  Do 
Indian  Students  Drop  Out  of  College?";  "Native  Aiperican  Studies,  the 
University,  and  the  Indiian  Student";  "Teachers  for  Indian  Students."  - 

The  publication  is  both  a  scholarly  tiocument  and  a  manifesto  of 
convictions.         »  '  v^-, 

4:3.0/781-2  V 
Special  Programs  for  Female  and  Minority  Graduate  Students, 

Frank  J.  Atelsek  and  Irene  L  Qomberg,  33  pp.  (Higher  Education 
Panel  Report,  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C  ). 

This  report  summarizes  the  results  of  a  survey  thai  examined  the 
extent  to  which  academic  institutions,  currently  provide  special  assistance 
to  women  and  minorities  for  graduate  study.  Some  facts  highlighted  by  the 
npott  indude  the  following.  Forty-six  percem  of  colleges  that  award  a 
^I'egree  beydn^  the  master's  had  at  least  one  formal  program  specificaUy 
designed  for  female  or  minority  graduate  students.  Special  recruitment  or 
admissions  efforts  were  made  at  39  percent  of  the  instituUons;  special 
fmancjal  aid  programs  were  run  by  .33  peicent;  and  special  academic 
assistance  was  given  by  24  percent.  Public  institutions  were  more  active 
than  private  institutions  in  special  efforts  for  women  and  minorities,  and 
universities  were  more  active  than  4-year  colleges.  Schools  of  law  and 
medicine  were  the  most  active  fields  of  graduate  study  in  providing  special 
programs  for  both  women  and  minorities. 

The  survey  results  are  presented  in  tabular  form,  with  tables  on  the 
types  of.  special  programs  for  female  or  minority  graduate  students  in 
department  such  as  engineering,  health  professions,  and  law . 
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4:3.0/77  f  * 

Minorities  in  U.S.  institutions  of  Higher  Education,  Frank 
«Vt  Brown  and  Madelon  D.  Stent,  178  pp.  (Praeger  Pyblishers,  New 
York).  , 

Using  several  sources  of  data  (most^current  through  the  mid-  1970's)," 
the  authors  attempt  to  determine  tife  social  and  psychological  benefits 
gained  by  minorities  from  attending  U.S.  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  the  characteristics  of  those  minority  students.  Amdng  the  variables 
considered  are:  numbers  enrolled;  courses  smdied  and  degrees  attained; 
and  deteirents  encountered,  such  as  povSity  and  racism.  The  major  groups 
examined  are  American  Indians,  blacks,  Asi^  Americans,  and  Hispanic 
Americans.  The  book  is  rife  with  tabl9s— income  tables,  enrollment 
tables,  population  tables— all  of  which  form  a  picture  of  minority  under- 
reprrsentation  inU;S.  institutionsof  highereducation. 

The  strength  of  this  book  lies  in  the  critical  examination  of  the  data, 
often  compiled  from  several  sources— the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  1970 
census.  The  authors  also  weigh  several  factors  before  reaching  their 
conclusions.  For  example^  one  group  appeared  to  be  overrepresented  in 
undergraduate  institutions  in  relation  to  their  oveijll  population.  A  review 
<^  the  percentage  graduated  from  high  school,  however,  showed  thep  to  be 
undenrepresented. 

The  authors  also  identify  the  special  problems  minorities  have  in 
entering  the  various  graduate  disciplines  ff?d  examine  minority  matricula- 
tion in  ftve  states  (Texas,  California,  Florida,  Illinois,  and  New  Yoric), 
noting  correlations  between  attendance  and  public  funding.  Concluding 
chapters  review  various  state  and  Federal  funding  programs,  evaluate  the 
interaction  of  minorities  on  the  campus,  and  make  recommendationf/for 
increasing  representation  of  underrepresented  minorities.. 

The  book  is'  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  analyses  of  the  status  of 
minorities  in  institutions  of  hi^r  education.  It  shows  planners  what  }o 
expect  from  incoming  classes  and  how  they  can  change  the  odds.  It  in- 
cludes a  bibliography.  .      -  ■* 

"4i:3.0/76- 

Minority  Group  Participation  in  Graduate  Education,  National 
Board  on  Graduate^ Education,  272  pp.  (National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  study  was  undertaken  by  the  National  Board.on  Graduate  Educa- 
tion in  order  to  "assist  in  policy  formulation,  program  planning,  and 
specific  actions  designed  to  reduce'  barriers  confronting  minority  group 
members  as  they  seek  graduate  education  and  to  develop  a  hospitable 
academic  environment  that  wijl  encourage  the  success  of  those  who  enroll. ' ' 
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A  25-page  executive  summary  contains  the  Board's  conclusions  and 
reconrim&ndations.  Thejconclusions  arc  th^/result  of  an  analysis  of  minority " 
-participation  (based  mostly  on  data  up  to  1973-74)  and  vailSus  barriers 
(categorized  as  financial!  educational,  psychosocial,  and  cultural)  on  the 
one  hand,  and  an  analysis  of  the  current  situation  from  the  perspective  of 
graduate  institutions  on  the  other.  The  latter  includes  discussions  of  the  , 
declining  labor  market;  affirmative  action,  legal  issues,  need  for  sup- 
portive services,  etc.  ^  * 

Other  sections  of  the  Study  contain  discussions  of  the  efforts  of  other 
agencies  and  organizations^ 'including  Federal  agencies,  states,  profes- 
sional societies,^  pliilanthropic  foundations},  aiKd  business  and  industry  to 
imrrtase  minority  participation.  The  final  chapter  is  an  abridged  version  of 
a  report  on  black  graduate  schoojs  prepa^e^d  by  the  Conference  of  Dcaps  of 

Black  Graduate  Schools. 

^  ,    ....         ....  , 

4:3.0/74 

Desegregating  America's  Colleges:  A  Nationwide  Survey  of 
Black  Students;  1972-73^  William  M.  Boyd.  110  pp.  (Pfaeger 
Publishers,  New  Yodc).  • 

This  volume  piesents  the  results  of  a  survey  of  reactions  to  the  black 
experience  on  white  campuses.  The  survey  included  7&5  black  students 
and  l£M  black  and  white  faculty  members  at  40  predominately  white 
colleges  and  universities  across  the  United  States.  Black  employees  •of  the 
,  Educational  Policy  Center  conducted  the  interviews,  with  the  expectation 
that  Candid  reactions' could  be  obtained.  ,  . 

The  characteristics  of  black  students  and  their  reactions' to  their 
collegi;  experiences  arc  described  in  early  chapters.  Issues  such  as  per- 
'  ceived  faculty  attitudes  toward  bl^ks  and  separatism  on  campus  (including 
black  housing)  are  candidly  discussed.  One  chapter  describe*  differences, 
in  perceptions  Jbetween  staff  members  aiid  black  students,  revealing  that 
students  are,  in  general^  better  satisfied  thjm  faculty  think  they  ate.  Never- 
theless; much  remains  to  be  done  to  .act^ommodate  the  needs  of  black 
students  at  white  universities,  and  18.  recommendation?  suggested  by  the 
data  are  presented  in  the  final  chapter. 

O  ^  "  .  . 

4:3.0/71 

Minoiity  Access  to  College,  Fred  E.  Crossland,  1 39  pp.  (Schocken 
Books,  New  York).  , 

"Higher  education,"  jjf'rites  the  author  of  this  readable  overview  of 
the  niiinority  access  problem,  "has  functioned  as  the  chief  instrument  of 
social' mobility  for  every  ethnic  group  in  American  society,  except  for 
t  ethnic  groups  that  are  not  White."  The  deprived  ethnic  groups  include 
blacks,  Mexican  Americans,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  American  Indiins.  In  the 

o  .  1 
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acadenjic  year  1970-71,  they  represented  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  college  enrollment.  Blacks,  by  far  the  largest  of  these 
groups,  receive  the  major  attention  in  this  study. 

- ,  The  decreasing  enrollnynt  in  traditional  black  institutions  (TBI's)  has 
raised  questions  as  to  the  value  of  maintaining  them.  The  status  of  TBI's, 
once  the  "primary  educational  re.source"  for  black  Americans,  has 
diminished  in  direct  proportion  to  minority  enrollment  in  other  institutions. 
The  authqr  feels,  however,  that  TBI's  play  an  important  roie:  that  of 
preparing  black  and  other  youth  to,  c6pc  in  a  •'complex,  multi-racial, 
molti-ethnic  society." 

The  steady  influx  of  minority  ^tudeni^  into  insptutions  other  than 
TBI's  has  presented  problems  to  bdih  students  and  institutions.  Students 
encounter  the  following  barriers:  (I)  adverse  grading  and  testing  policies, 
(2)  academic  difficulties  due  to  pqpr  preparation,  (3)  lack  of  rtioney,  (4) 
geographic  distance  from  good  colleges,  (5)  lack  of  motivation  to  ton- 
tinue.  and  (6)  racial  hostility  on  the  pajt  of  facult/,  administrators,  and 
peers.  ^ 

The  efforts  of  many  institutions  to  dehl  with  these  bnrriere  are  often 
ineffective.  The  author  notes,  however,  that  some  strides  have  been  made, 
largely  because  of,  institutional  efforts.  What  is  needM  now,  he  continyes^ 
is  organization  on  the  part  of  secoitdary  and  postsecondaiy  institutions,  and 
more  state  and  Federal  planning  and  financial  support. 

^ee  a/5o..  19:1.0/77-1  Selective  Admissloiu  In  Higher  Educ|illoii« 

Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Education. 

■  ,        .  •  »  ■ 

,  •    .  ■-  . 
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4:4.0/A 

Yearbook  of  Special  Education,  Glen  R  Thpmpson,  ed  ,  442  pp 
(Marquis  Academic  Media,  Chicago).  '  ^ 

This  book,  a  yearly  publication,  collects  and  organizes  material  on 
issues  of  special  education.  The  1980-81  edition  stresses  rep6ils  on  current 
implementation  of  support  laws,  the  promise  of  current  i«search  and 
technology,  and  issues  such  as  mainstreaming. ' 

*  '  -    -  ♦ 

*See:  topic  21:  Campus  ami  Building  Planning.  SuNopic  lO;  Environmenu)  Issue^;  and 
Topic  36:  Space  Managemenl  and  Projection ,  Subtopic  2.2:  Accew  for  Handicapped,  for 
inf«)mialion  on  the  arcliitcctural  considerations  involved  in  accommodating  ihe  handicapped 
ii{  institutions  of  higher  education.  '     ,  ■  . 

I3:i 
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Over  80  articles  by  different  authprs  cover  many  of  the  cunent  issues  „ 
boing  debated  .about  special  education  .^General  topics  include:  (1) 
minimum  competency  testing,  (2)  physically  handicapped,  (3)  speech  and 
hearing  impaired,  (4)  blind  and  visually  impaired,  (S)  learning  disabled, 
(6)  mentally  retarded.  (7)  emotionally  distufbed.  (8)  gifted  ami  talented. 
(50  the  professionals  (those  wdrking  in  related  fields).  (10)  rights  and 
litigation,  and  ( 1 1)  subject  and  geographic  indexes. 

The  book  is  primarily  a  basic  reference  document.  While  much  of  its 
content  centers  on  polily  issues  directly  related  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  the  document  does  provide  valuable  insights  into  the 
consequences  for  higher  education.  For  example,  it  includes  articles  on 
"Pfeservice  Changes  in  Teacher  Education  Relative  to  Mainstreaming," 
"Liberal  Education  for  the  Handicapped,'  and  new  thoughts  regarding  the 
preparation  of  professionals  who  will  work  with  the  handicapped. 

4:4.0/79-1 

V  Disability:.  Our  Challenge,  John  P.  Hourihan,  ed.,  190  pp. 
(Columbia  University  Press,  New  York). 

In  the  spring  of  I97C  the  Regional  Education  Prognlij^for  Handi- 
capped College  Students— based  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University — sponsored  a  lecture  series  on  topics  of  vital  interest  to  the 
handicapped.  The  topics  included  employment,  civil  rigiits,  ,edvcation. 
social  service,  and  recreation  and  leisure.  The  lecturers,  themselves 
disabled  educators,  serve  as  both  role  models  and  experts  on  the  educlation 
of  the  disabled.  _  * 

The  tone  of  this  publication,  presented  in  lecture  fonnat.  is  conversa- 
tional, emotive,  and  personal.  It  offers  the  insights  of  accomplished 
educators  with  various  disabilities  of  their  own.  Two  articles  on  the  civil 
rights  of  handicapped  persons  contain  information  on  pertinent  legislation 
as  court  cases,  as  does  John  J.  Gavin's  article  oh  employment  of  the 
disabled.  The  segment  of  the  book  that  specifically  addresses  higher 
education  emphasizes  "Liberal  E()ucatio»  for  the  Handicapped"  and 
"Education  in  Dentistry  and  the  Health  Professions.''  / 

4:4.0/79-2  / 

AMuring  Access  for  the  Handicapped,  MartHa  Ross  Redden,  ed., 

12 1  pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Franciiico). 

•  ifiiis  book  resulted  from  the  worit  of  23  major  higher  education 
associations  and  consumer  organizations  thav  work  with  handicapped 
persons.  Their  efforts  are  coordinated  through  a  project  entitled  Higher 
Education  and  the  Handicapped*  (HEATH).  Chapters  are  written  by  stu- 
•  dents,  facuhy  members,  campus  administrators,  and  association  staff 
members. 

The  first  two  chapters'  written  by  students,  give  personal  views  mi 

—  "      ^  . -  .............. 
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practical  suggestions  about  the  responsibilities  of  students  and  professors 
in  dealing  with  access.  Relationships  between  handicapped  student^and 
professors  arc  stressed.  The  remaining  chapters,  prepared  by  people  who 
have  worked  with  the  HEATH  Project,  deal  with  the  practical  concerns  of 
faculty  members  and  administrators,  such  as  answers-  to  legal  questions 
ab^  Federal  regulations,  examples  of  institutional  reactions,  and  advice 
ab&it  the  materials  and  assistance  available  from  the  HEATH  Project. 

4:4.0/78   .  ^ 

Guide  <|o  theMNKction  504  Self-Evaluation  for  Colleges  and 
Dnivenities,  Richard  G.  Biehl,  127  pp.  (National  Association  of 
College  and  University  Business  Officers,  Washington,  D.C.).. 

This  volume  is  a  functional,  well-written  guide  to  compliance  with. 
Section  504,  which  calls  for  equal  access  to  educational  institutions  f6r  the 
handicapped.  It  provides  a  self-evaluation  procedure  that,  when  com- 
Pjeted.  should  become  an  institution's  "master  plan"  for  abolishing 
discriminaUon  and  achieving  equal  access  for  the  handicapped. 

The  book  points  out  that  compliance  need  not  be  a  painful  process, 
and  it  discourages  separate  programs  and  activities.  Rather,  the  handi- 
capped must  be  provided  access  to  existing  jwograms.  Creating  the  proper 
atmosphere  and  attitudes  at  institutions  will  make  handicapped  persons 
better  able  to  help  themselves. 

In  the  first  section,  key  terms  are  defined,  general  provisions  outlined, 
and  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  regulations  listed. 
A  .separate  section  on  "program  accessibility,"  the  key  term' in  Section 
504,  clarifies  the  difference  between  program  accessibility,  whfch  is 
required  by  law,  and  a  barrier-fjee  environment,  which  is  not.  The  final 
sectipn,  entitled  'implerifcnting  the  Plan,"  deals  with  fipances.  An 
^pendix  gives  additional  sources  of  itiformation  and  technical  assistance. 

4:4.0/77  o  - 

Plaiuiing  Tor  Acoessibility:  A  Guide  to  Developing  and  Impie- 
<n«ntlii»,  Campus  Transition  Plans,  Margaret  Milher,  86  pp. 
(Association  of  Physical  Plant  Administrators  of  Colleges  and 
Uiiiversities,  Washington,  D.C.), 

In  the  author's  words:  "This  manual  has  been  prepared  to  assist 
college  and  university  administrators  in  making  their  campus  facilities 
accessible  to  physically  handicapped  students,  faculty  and  staff."  In 
recognition  of  the  uniqiieness  of  each  campus,  the  author  presents  general 
guidelines  and' recommendations  for  «ction  as  starting  points  from'  which 
each  instittMon  can  model  a  program  responsive  to  its  own  needs . 

In  order  to  comply  with  Section  504,  which  calls  for  equal  access  to 
all  university  programs,  many  campuses  must  make  qhanges  to  adcommo- 
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date  handicapped  studcnls  who  are  taking  advantage  ofahe  revolution  in 
accessibility  of  higher  education.  After  access  has  been  made  possible,  the 
problem  becomes  one  of  publicizing  the  program.  This  volume  deals  with 
a  program  handbobk  and  suggests  methods  for  reaching  into  the  •  ' 

community.  ,        i  » 

The  appendix  includes  sample  documents,  surveys  for  implementa- 
tion of  guidelines,  and  other  relevant  references.  . 

5.0   UNDERPREPARED  STUDENT*' 

Teaching  Baste  SkiUs  in  College,  Alice  Ste^ 
pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

This  book  is  a  synthesis  of  ideas  and  teaching  techniques  that  the 
-^authors  considered  successful  -when  applied  in  the  basic  skills  programs 
offered  by  City  University  of  New  York  (CUNY).  THe  book  addresses  four 
major  skills  areas:  writing,  Wing,  English  as  a  second  language,  and 
mathematics.  Each  chapter  of  the  book  is  written  by  a  specialist  in  the  . 
subject  area.  The  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  program  evaluation.  • 

Six- basic  questions  are  addressed  for  each  area:  (I)  What  are  Che 
objectives  of  the  skills  programs  in  this  area?  (2)  What  are  the  different 
skiHs  levels  of  entering  students,  and  how  can  thise  levels  be  determined  ? 
(3)  What  shoUld  be  Uught  at  each  skills  level?  (4)  What  leaching  methods 
are  most  appropriate  for  each  skills  level?  (5)  How  can  the  scope  and 
effectiveness  of  current  skills  teaching  be  determined?  (6)  How  should  a 
skills  program  in  this  area  be  administered?  .  *r 

The  value  of  this  book  to  professional  staff  is  its  descnption  of  suc- 
cessful practices  in  teaching  underpreparcd,  students.  It  is  written  by 
teachers  and  for  teachers,  and  it  grew  out  of  the  trial-and-error  experiences 
of  a  basically  traditional  faculty  attemptirig  to  find  nc^  ways  to  deal  with 
the  challenge  of  underprcparcd  students. 

See  38.3.0/79  Improving  Student  Learning  SkUb,  Martha  Maxwell. 

This  book  is  a  comprehensive  guide  to  strategies  for  increasing  the 
performance  of  underpreparcd  students.  It  is  based  on  the  experiences  of 
the  author  in  woricing  with  learning  problems  over  a  long  career  as  coun- 
selor, teacher,  academic  adviser,  reading  sj^cialist,  researcher,  and 

administrator.  , ,  u 

In  this  book,  she  discusses  the  nature, and  causes  of  learning  prob- 
lems, strategies  for  their  prevention  and  treatment,  and  programs  that  have 
been  developed  to  help  overcome  the  problems^ 

Part  One  provides  the  historicaf  background  for  remediation  in 
American  colleges  aiid  presents  an  overview  of  the  role  of  remedial  pro- 
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grams' today.  Part  Two,  "Orgiyiizing  Successful  Programs."  presents 
ways  of  organizing  learning-support  services  through  tutorial  programs  and 
leammg  centers.  The  six  chapters  in  Part  Three  focus  qn  understanding  the 
characteristics  of  underprepa^ed  students  and  preparing  programs  to  help 
them  improve  their  skills  in  reaiiing,  writing,  studying,  mathematics,  and 
science.  TheTmal  segmeht,  "Resources,"  lists  available  tests,  publica- 
tions, and  forms  that  program  directors  and  instructors  might  fmd  useful. 

In  general,  4-year  colleges  will  probably  fmd  Maxwell's  approach 
more  useful  th^n  will  public  community  colleges  dealing  with  large 
numbers  of  underprcpared  stud-njs,  Th?  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
comprehensive  tkatmeni  of  the  subject  and  the  author's  extensive  profes- 
sional  experience. 

4:5.0/77-1  '  '/  '  /  " 

Handbook  ori  Open  Admissionsj:  Success,  Failure,  Potential, 

Ann  Folger  Decker;. Ruth  Jody/and  Felicia  Brings,  161  pp. 
(Westview  Press,  Boulder,  Colo.).  ^ 

This  handbook  describes  the  open  admissions  experience  of  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  (CUNY)  in  1973.  The  authors  evaluate  the  problems, 
solutions,  and  administrative  policy  attendant  upon  the  new  experience,' 
including  the  -physical  jihaos  of  sheer  numbers,  the  curriculum  revision 
demanded  by  new'kinds  of  students,  and  faculty  and  administrative 
adjustnients. 

The  issue  of  lowered  standards  versus  greater  opportunity  is  well- 
handled, 'and  the  volume  systematically  discusses  the  difficulties  of  the ' 
new  students,  the  primary  one  being  a  lack  of  basic  skills.  Discussions  on 
solutions  include  testing,  remedial  qourses,  and  adviiing,  all  described  in 
respective  chapters.  The  sections  dealing  with  "The'-CUNY  System"  and 
with  "Maintaining  Standards"  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  planners* 

The  experiences  of  CUNY  are  widcjy  applicable  since  many  univer- 
sities grapple  with  simil^ir  problems  regarding  open  admissions. 

4:5.0/77-2  5  ^ 

Overcoming  Uamihg  Problems:  A  Guide  to.  Developmental 
Education  in  College,  John  E.  Rouecheand  Jerry  J.  Snow;  188  pp  ' 
(Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco).  '  . 

*  'The  problems  associated  with  remedial  education  in  college  will  not 
go  away.  In  fact,  the  'problems'  get  more  awesome  each  year  as  more  and 
more  students  enter  college  without  the  vertjal  and  quantitative  skills' 
needed  to  enroll,  let  alone  succeed,  in  freshmen  level  courses."  With  that 
statement,  John  E.  Roueche  and  Jerry  J .  Snow  introduce  their  book,  which  » 
describes  trends  and  practices  in  collegiate  remedial  offerings  collected 
from  a  survey  of  some  300  2-  and  4-year  institutions.  These  findings  are 
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related  to  earlier  surveys  and  to.  theory  an4  research  abl^^ut  learning 
problems.  ^  '  » 

Roueche  is  an  experienced  authority  on  remedial  education,  and  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  useful  sections  of  the  book  describe  12  programs — 
six  in  2-year  colleges  and  six  in  4-yeiU'  colleges — that  the  authors  rate  as 
''exehfplary/*  These  programs  offer  good  evidence  that  remedial  ap- 
proaches can  be  designed  to  ''promote  high  retention  and  achievement 
with  large  numbers  of  non-tnulitional  learners.''  ' 

This  fairly  short,  readable  book  offers  planners  an  overview  of  what  is 
being  done  and  what  can  be  done  to  meet  the  challenge  of  underprepared 
students.  *  : 

4:5.0/76  . 
Accent  on  Learning:  Improving  Instruction  and  Reshaping  the 
Curriculum,  K.  Patricia  Cross,  291  pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San 
Francisco).  •  , 

This  book  contains  useful  applications  of  research  and  theory  for 
improving  learning  across  the  broad  spectrum  of  higher  education,  but  its 
major  concern  is  for  instrTiCtion  and  curricula  that  improve  education  Jor 
underprepared  students,  T^e  book  ^as  awarded  the  American  Council  on 
Education  Book  Award  for  the  best  book  iiT  higher  education  in  1976, 

Tjjiis  volume  is  really  a  sequel  to^Cross's  earlier  book;  Beyond  the 
Open  Door,'*  which  described  the  needs  and  characteristics  of  underpre- 
'  pared  students.  Acren/  on  Learning  makes  some  recommendations  for 
desigfjing  educational  programs  to  meet  these  needs.  The  author  searched 
.  the  literature  of  education,  psychology,  and  sociology*  for  research  findings 
that  would'shed  light'on  the  problems  of  low  achievers  and  ''turned  off  * 
leamers,'^and  then  presented  the  implications  of  the  research  and  theory  for 
practice.. Oyer  1 ,000  studies  were  reviewed,  and  an  extensive  bibliography 
contains  citations  for  much  of  the  recent  literfiture  relevant  to  learning  for 
,  personal  development  as  well  as  for  academic  competence. 

^Educators  interested  in  some  of  the  recent  teaching  and  learning 
innovations  will  fmd  cvalihitions  and  sources  of  further  information  on  the 
following:  individualization  of  instniction;  mastery'  learning;  computer- 
assisted  and  computer-managed  instruction;  self-paced  learning;  cognitive 
styles;  programmed  instruction;  audio-tutorial  methods;  Personalized 
System'  of  Instniction,  or  the  Keller  Plan;  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment; laboratory  education  or  sensitivity  training,  and  micro-teaching. 

This  book  is  concerned  with  providing  educational  opportunity 
through  changing  instruction  and  curriculum  rather  than  through  facili- 
tating access  via  tlnancial  aid,  counseling  and  guidance,  etc.  As  such,  it  is 
more  relevant  to  planners  working  with  faculty  and  administrators  on 
program  design  and  faculty  development  than  to  planners  concerned  about 
attracting  new  clientele  into  institutions  of  postsecondary  education.  ^ 
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4:5,0/73 

^The .Case  for  Open  Admissions,"  Timothy  Healy,  Edward 
-  Quinn,  Alexander  W.  Asfin,  and  Jack  Rossman,  C/ia/i^i?,  Vol.  5, 
No.  3,  Summer,  pp,  24-37.  «  ' 

'  This  referei\ce  consists  of  three  joumal  articles  describing  the  open ' 
admissions  * 'crisis**  at  the  City  Universit)^  of  New  York  (CUNY)  in  the 
early  I970*s.  It  is  included  here  because  although  thii^s  have  changed 
somewhat  at  CUNY,  maiiy  of  the  anxieties  and  doubts  about  open  admis- 
.  sions  at  CUNY  in  15^73  still  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  This  set  of, 
articles* articulates  the  problems  in  a  sensitive  and  realistic  manner  that 
helps  put  planning  for  equal  opportunity  for  underprepared  students  in 
perspective. 

.Articles  by  Timothy  Healy— who  was  vice-chancellor  iFor  academic 
affairs  ati9CUNY--rand  Edward  Quinn— a  professor  of  English  at.New 
York  Oily  College,  CUNY — present  administrative  and  faculty  perspec- 
tives in  essays  that  capture  the  spirit  of  (he  times  in  delightful  prose.  The . 
third  article  presents  research  data  collected  during  CUNY*s  first  year  of 
open  admissions.  ^  ^ 

4:5.0/72  •  ^ 

Higher  Education  and  tlie  Disadvantaged  Student,  Helen  S. 
Astin,  Aiexiinder  W,  Astin,  Ann  S.  Bisconti,  and  Hymaii  Frankel, 
359  pp.  (Hllrhan  Services  Press,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  study  uses  two  sources  of  information:  case-study  data  from  19 
institutions  operating  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students «  and 
longitudinal  self-report  questionnaires  from  students  in  special  programs  or 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  collected  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education  from  l96fe  toM%9.  ) 

The  outdated  information  and  the  institutions*  inexperience  in 
operating  special  programs  in  those  early  years  make  this  study  limited  in 
its  usefulness  today.  However,  the  section  on  implications  for  educational 
policy  and  guidelines  for  program  development  still  contain  relevant 
reminders  regarding  student  characteristics  and  institutional  response. 

4:5.0/71  *  ' 

Beyond  the  Open  Door:  New  Students  to  Higher  Education,  K. 

Patricia  Cross,  200  pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

This  book  calls  for  new  educational  approaches  to  serve  the  needs  of 
targe  numbers  of  underprepared  students  entering  open-admissions  col- 
leges. It  is  written  for  plannen^s  faculty,  and  administrators,  and  its  purpose, 
is  to  document  some  of  the  dilferetiqes  between  ''traditionar*  and  '*new'*  ^ 
students  in  their  approaches  tc  learning. 

Basic  data  for  the  book  derive  from  four  large  national  questionnaire 
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surveys,  involving  from  9,000  to  400,000  high  school  students  and 
gi^dAates.  For  each  of  the  four  data  banks,  students  gradu^g  m  the 
lowest  academic  third  of  the  high  school  class  (hew  students)  are  con- 
trasted with  those  graduating  in  the  top  third  (traditional  studeAls). 
Variables  discussed  are  broSU,  ranging  across  interests,  attitudes,  motiva- 
tions, self-CQncepts,aspifations,  and  achievements. 

This  book  is  specifically  concerned  with  the  challenge  to  colleges 
posed  by  students  with  poor  past  records  of  acaderjiic  achijsvement*  While 
ethnic  minorities  are  overrepresented  in  this  group,  the  majority  of  under- 
prepared  students  ^se  white  first-generation  college  students  who  are  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  blue^collar  workers.  Most  of  these  low  academic 
achievers  are  entering  community  colleges  and  other  nonselective  forms  of 
p^tseeondary  education^r  ^ 

Most  of  the  chapters  in  Beyond  the^Opfn  Door  integrati}  data  across 
the  four  national  sMdip  to  describe  {he  characteristics  of  *'new  students.** 
Several  chapters,  howeVer,  discuss  related  topics  such  as  national  egali- 
tarian trends  in  higher  education  and  theories  about  self-concept  and  the 
'  fear  of  failure.  Chaptei^  on  the  charstcteristics  of  ethnic  minorities  and 
women  are  included;  even  though  these  groups  are  not.  necessarily 
synonymous  with  low  academic  achievers.  A  fmal  chapter  makes  some 
recommendations  about  how  open-admissions  colleges  should  deal  with 
the  challenge  of  nonselected  student  bodies. 


4:5.0/70 

Postse<;pndary  Education  und  the  Disadvantaged:  A  Policy 
Study,  Amitar  Etzioni,  131  p^  (Center  for  Policy  Research,  New 
York).  '  . 

This  classic  study  sets  forth  essential  concepts  and  analyzes  sociology ' 
leal  data  and  research  on  compensatory  education  for  the  disadvantaged. 
Divided  into  three  sections,  the  study  examines  alternatives  and  makes 
recommendations  for  policy;  / 

The  first  section,  written  by  Amitar  Etzioni,  examines  black  studies 
from  the  perspectives  of  undergraduate  and  graduate,  specialization, 
bridging  education,  and  social  centers.  The  second  section,  written  by 
Irene  Tinker,  concentrates  on  goals,  agendas,  and  pblicies  concerned  with 
programs  for  the  underprepared  and  for  pre-college  students,  as  well  as 
with  motivational,  intensive  and  remedial,  and  compensatory  programs* 
The  third  section  is  an  annotated  bibliography. 

.  Although  the  information  is  ^somewhat  dated,  this  study  de^ls  less 
with  the  application  of  statistics  than  with  the.  concepts  and  theories  that 
continue  to  be  relevant, 
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6.0  WOMEN 

4:6.0/S 

The  Project  on  the  Status  and  Education  of  Women,  Bemtce  R. 
Sandler,  Association  of  American  Colleges,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Project  on  the  Status  and  Education  of  Women  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges  provides  a  clearinghouse  for  infomfiation  concerning 
women  students  and  staff  in  education.  The  major  work  of  the  project  is  the 
development  of  infonnation  packets  that  can  be  used  by  higher  education 
insticuticna  to  develop  procedures  assuring  educational  e^ity  for  women. 

Each  packet  contains  five  to  seven  documents  addressing  a  given 
topic;  packets  currently  available  are  on  minority  women,  rape  and  sexual 
harrassment,  Title  IX,  Title  IX  aiid  sports,  students,  faculty,  and  adminis- 
trators. Because  of  the^urrent  interest  in  reentry^^w 
have  been  prepared  on  this  topic;  thoy  cover  fmancial  aid,  child  care, 
counseling,  recruitment,  and  admissions.  There  is  also  a  packet  containing 
information  about  rcsources-^.g.,  women's  centers,  organizations— that 
may  provide  useful  services. 

4:6.0/81  \  '  , 

Sex  Equity  in  Education:  NIE  Sponsored  Projects  and  Publica-' 
tions.  Compiled  by  Susan  S.  Kleih,  313  pp.  (National  Institute  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.C.)..  " 

This  volume  is^ii^oUect|on  of  abstiacts  of  sex  equity  projects  funded 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  and  abstracts  of  NIE- 
sponsored  sex  equity  publications.  The  purpose  of  the  publicatfon  is  to 
facilitate  communication  among  researchers  and  others  about  current 
nescarch  and  development  in  the  field.   . 

Projects  promoting  sex  equity  coVer  a  wide  range  of  issues:  (I) 
women  in  mathematics  and  science;  (2)  sex  equity  in  careen  and  em- 
ployment; (3)  sex  equity  in  elementary  and  ^ondary  school  practices;  (4) 
women  with  special  needs;  (S)  women  educators;  (6)  women  and  minor- 
ities in  higher  and  continuing  educatidn;  and  (7)  general  projects  on  sex 
equity.  : 

NIE-sponsored  publications  on  sex  equity  include  those  titles  avail- 
able through  NIE  and  through  the  Educational  Resources  Information 
Center  (ERIC). 


4:6.0/80 

Returning  Women  Students  in  Higher  Education:  Defining 
Polifry  Issues,  Carol  Kehr  Tittle  and  Eleanor  Rubin  Denker,  213  pp. 
(P^aeger  Publishers.  New  York). 

This  book  is  an  excellent  and  comprehensive  overview  of  information 
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for  policymakers  who  must  provide  for  the  needs  of  reentry  women.  The 
best  description  of  the  contents  of  this  book  is  contained  in  the  chapter 
headings:  (1)  ''Women  in  Higher  Education:  the  Past  and  The  Present*.*; 
(2)  ''Returning  Women:  Characteristics*,  Goals,  aind  Barriers  lo  Re- 
turning**; (3)  ''Programs  and  Services  for  Returning  Women**;  (4) 
^'Developing  and  Disseminating  a  G)mmunity  College  Preadmission 
Counseling. Program**;  (S)  "The  EPWIS  Program:  Preparing  Women  to 
Return  to  a  Career  in  Science*  *;  (6)  "the  Theoretical  Context  of  Returning' 
Women:  Vocational  and  Developmental  Perspectives**;  (7)  "Vignett^  of 
Returning  Women**;  (8)  "Themes  for  Returning  Women';;  (9)  "Devel- 
oping a  Responsive  Climate:  Institutional  and  Publk:  Policy  Issues.  *  * 

The  narrative  is  well  documented  with  references  from  the  research 
literature  on  reei^try  wopnen.'  The  authors  augment  the  narrative  with 
appropriately  placed  tables  that  illustrate  key  toAcepts. 

.  The  book  concludes  with  an  excellent  bibliography  that  contains  over 
250  citations  of  related  U^ratuife.  * 

4:6.0/79  ' 

Women  in  Academe:  Steps  to  Greater  Equality « Judith  M :  Gappa 
and  Barbara  S.  Uehling,  89\pp.  (ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Higher 
Education,  Washington,  P.C). 

Hiis  monograph  reviews  research  and  literature  about  women  stu- 
,  dents  and  professional  staff  in  higher  education/ using  dau  from  1969 
through  1972.  Gappa  and  Uehling  report  that  alttknigh  progress  toward 
equity  has  been  made  bywonien  in  higher  education^  th^ir  status  as  stu- 
dents and  employees  is  still  not  equAl  to  that  of  mdn. 

The  monograph  contains  information  and  statistics  on  constraints  that 
affect  woi^ien's  access  to  and  participation  in  acadenw.  It  surveys  data 
about  women  students,  facuhy,  ind  administrators;  it 'reviews  legislation 
pertaining  to  the  rights  of  women  in  higher  education;  and  it  examines  the 
"    state  of  enforcement  effprts. 

In  the  final  sectiori,  the  authors  recommend  steps  that  ciCn  provide 
-  greater  equality  for  women  in  higher  education:  ( I )  expand  the  information 
base  through  further  research  at  national,  regional,  state'  and  instUutional 
*   levels;  (2)  provide  incentives  for  change;  (3)  eliminate  barriers  that  impede 
or  constrain  women's  participation;  (4)  create  new  institutional  services; 
and  (S)  provide  a  continuous  review  of  progress  and  additional  efforts  to 
"  improve  the  statusofwomen  in  higher  education.      ^  *  ./^ 

The  authors 'also  recommend  that  programs  be  developed  from  the 
collaborative  efforts  of  men  and  women  within  ihstitutiorts,  and  that  less 
reliance  be  placed  on  enforcement  agencies  aad  thi^  courts.  !n^  their 
opinion,  ''When  equality  of  opportunity  is  achieved,  women  will  not  be 
constrained  by  early  socialization  experiences,  social  and  (economic 
factors,  institutional  policies  and  practices,  or  any  factor  other  than  ability, 
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they  end  with  recommendations  for  programs,  research  projects*  and  legisr 
tation  to  ensure  more  equal  educational  access  for  women. 

Unable  through  time  constraints  to  conduct  many  of  their  own 
surveys,  the  authors  do  a  good  job  of  synthesizing  and  interpreting  existing 
data.  Although  they  draw  no  monumental  conclusions,  they  give  a  good 
indication  of  trends  among  college  students  in  the  I970*s. 

4:6.0/75 

Barriers  to  Women's  Pftrticl|Mition  In  Ptalaecondary  Education: 
A  Review  of  Research  and  Coni|ientary  As  of  1973^74,  Esther 
Manning  Westervch,  76  pp.  (U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edoca-^ 
tion,  and  Welfare;  Washington^  D.C.).  ' 

^    ^  offers  a  good,  succiiict  oveKlew  of  the  researc  up  to 

1974  on  women's  participation  in  higher  education.  It  is  divided  into  thfte 
sections,  one  dealing  with  institutional  bairiers,  one  with  social  con- 
straints; and  one  with  psychological  factors. 

^  Institutional  barriers  in  areas  such  as  admissions,  flnancial  aid, 
housing,  and  odiers  subject  tp  the  direct  control  of  colleges  aiid  universities 
are  given  the  most  attention,  and  it  is  this  discussion  that  wil!\be<)f  greatest 
inteiiest-to  planners.  Another  valuable  contribution  of  this  overview  is  the 
perspective  it  .gives  by  placing  institutional  barriers  to  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  women  in  the  context  of  barriers  erected  by  social  attitudes 
about  women's  roles  and  the  psychological  conflicts  that  -women  face  in 
balancing  traditional  roles  c^nd  expectations  with  new  models  and  pressures 
for  achievement. 

4:6.0/73  •  7  ^     ^  ' 

OpportiiniUes  for  Women  In  Higher  Education:  Their  Current 
ParticiiMtion,  Prospects  for  the  Future,  and  Recommendations 
for  Actions,  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  282  pp. 
(McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. ,  New  York). 

This  Carnegie  Commission  report  begins  with  the  ol;>servation  that  at 
each  **gate'*  to  successive  key  points  of  advancement  in  the  academic 
world*  the  percentage  of  women  declines.  Fntensive  charts  and  data  illus- 
trate the  paths  of  women  through  the  educational  system  as  entrants  to 
college,  undergraduates,  graduate  and  professional  students,  faculty  mem- 
bers, and  administrators.  The  special  pro^bttms  at  each  stage  of  education 
are  explored,  usually  through  statistical  charts  and  tables,  and  recommen- 
dations are  made  for  overcoming  these  problems  at  each  successive  leVel. 

Two  final  chapters  discuss  the  issues  of  afTirmative  action  (including 
legal  background,  case  histories,  and  policy  considera^ons)  and  needed 
campus  facilities  such  as  continuing  education  and  child  care  centers. 

Although  books  that  present  substantial  data  tend  to  become  dated 
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rather  quickly,  the  problems  discussed  in  this  v«lume  still  exist,  and  the 
recommendations  are  as  relevant  now  as  they  were  in  1973.  Tliis  volume 
probably  remains  U»e  single  best  information  resource  on  the  education  ot 
women  within  the  traditional  framework  of  higher  education. 
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from  access  to  and  full  participation  in  the  services,  educational  prognuns, 
and  benefits  of  higher  education.  "  ' 

A  10-page  bibliography  makes  this  report  a  useful  tool  for  other 
researchers  of  women  in  academe. . 

4:6.0/78 

Putting  Prihciple  Into  Practice:  Guidelines  for  Administrators 
in  Imiilenienting  Title  IX^  Donna  Shavlik,  Emily  Taylor,  and  Judy 
Touchton,  45  pp.  (Resource  Center  on  Sex  Roles  and  Education, 
Washington,  D.C.). 

This  booklet  synthesizes  much  of  the  literature  on  Title  IX— the 
Federal  regulation  that  prohibits  sexual  discrimination  in  studentprograms 
and  in  employment  policy  and  practice  in  educational  institutions  receiving 
Federal  ftinds-^and  discusses  the  responsibilities  of  high-level  adminis- 
trative personnel  for  implementing  Title  IX. , 

A  primary  value  of  this  work  lies  in  the  statistics  and  studies  cited  on 
women  in  higher  education,  all  of  which  dearly  [joint  to  undenepresenta- 
tion  of  women. 

The  booklet  offers  suggestions  for  achieving  equity  in  hiring  and  in 
student  programs,  and  poses  questions  for  administrators  as  they  evaluate 
institutional  operation  and  possible  areas  of  discrimination.  Throughout  the 
booklet,  relevant  sections  of  the  regulation  are.  noted,  each  followed  by 
practical  suggestions  for  implementation.  Although  the  emphasis  of  this 
volume  is  on  hiring  practices,  any  volume  dealing  witb.  equity  in  the 
institutionar  structure  is  tangentially  beneficial  to  students  seeking  equal 
access.  '  *  • 

The  authors  conclude  with  suggestions  for  more  ec^uitabie  hiring  in 
light  of  Title  IX,  among  them,  guidelines  for  preparing  job  descriptions 
and  for  recruiting,  interviewing,  and  screening  candidates. 


4:a0/77 

Women  in  Higher  Education,  W.  Todd.  Fumiss  and  Patricia 
Albjerg  Graham,  eds.,  336  pp.  < American  Council  on  Education, 
Washington,  D.C.).  '  - 

A  collection  of  brief  essays  prepared^for  the  American  Council  on 
Education's  55th  annual  meeting,  this  book  explores  the  role  of  women— 
as  professors,  student,*,  and  staff  members— at  American  colleges  and 
universities.       '  ' 

One  of  Yale  University's  first  women  undergraduates  writes  about 
being  in  the  minority  (8  to  1)  at  a  newly  coeducational  school.  H  professor 
writes  of  her  efforts.to  start  an  employment  agency  for  women  historians. 
A  university  president  details  some  problems  he  has  had  initiating  affirma- 
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tive  action.  .A  president  emeritus  discusses  her  views  on  balancing  the 
pursuit  of  a  professional  degree  with  marlage  and  motherhood. 

These  essays  treat  these  other  issueli— i.e.,  the  rate  of  promotion  and 
the  possibility  of  part-time  work  for  women  teachers;  attrition  rates  among 
women  faculty;  maternity  leave  policies;  and  the  fate  of  womep's  colleges. 

Written  by  some  of  the  most  notable  men  and  women  in  higher  , 
education,  the  essays  form  a  well-rounded  picture  of  the  female  academic 
in  the  mid-l970*s,  particularly  of  the  areas  in  whi^h  she  face's  discrimina-' 
,  tion.  Several  of  the  writings  suggest  ideological  shifts  useful  for  planning 
and  practical  steps  one  can  take  to  anticipate  them.  ^ 
The  essays  are  lively,  well-written,  and  thought  provoking,  and  are 
 recommended  for  anyone  who  wants  a  quick  Ipok  at  contemporary  ques- 
tions facing  women  in  higher  education. 


4:6.0/76      ^    v  . 

Sex  Discrimhiation  in  Education:  Access  to  Postsecondary 
Education,  Helen  Astin,  Michele  Harway,  and  Patricia  McNamara, 
394  pp.  (Higher  Education  Research  Institute,  Los  Angeles). 

This  study  attempts  to  identify  factors  that,  either  facilitate  or  inhibit 
educational  access  for  women,  particularly  at  the  postsecondary  level.  The 
authors  look  at  the  kind  of  high  school  courses  women  take,  the  grades 
they  achieve,  the  kinds  of  institutions  in  which  they  enroll,  and  the  major 
Fields  arid  careers  they  choose.  The  authorsahen  compare  these  factors  with 
similar  ones  for  men  and  for  racial/ethnic  groups  to  see  whether  they  affect 
access  to  educational  institutions.  \ 

The  personal  and  social  backgrounds  of  women  are  also  reviewed  as 
possible  contributors  to  the  '  'generally  lowerjeducational  and  occupational 
aspirations  and  achievements  of  women,"  Moreover,  the  study  looks  for 
signs  of  discrimination  in  the  way  information  on  various, educational 
opportunities  filters  down — through  parents,  guidance  manuals,  and 
counselors.  Other  ^reas^re viewed  for  possible  discrimination  include  the 
cbll|tge  admission  process,  attitudes  of  male  faculty,  and  availability  of  , 
financial  aid.  One  chapter. is  devoted  to  the  special  problems  of^adult 
women  returning  to  school,  jf  * 

Relying  heavily  on  prejlvious  surveys*  (the  study  was  conducted  over  a  ^ 
9-month  period),  the  authors  conclude  that  despite  their  higher  grades, . 
women  are  less  likely  than  men  to  go  to  college,  and  those  who  do  may  be 
more  likely  to  select  a  less  expensive,  less  prestigious  school.  Part  of  the  * 
reason  is  discrimination:  schools  lack  female  role  models;  institutional 
catalogs' are  biased  toward  men;  schools  encourage  ''traditionaP*  women's 
majors  that  limit  choice;  and  American  society  historically  has  given 
higher  priority  to  education  of  men  than  to  education  of  women. 

Throughout  the  study  the  authors  pose  questions  for  further  study; 
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Higher  education  finance  involves  both  descriptive  and  judg- 
mental features,  i.e.,  who  pays  and  who  should  pay.  The  descriptive 
side  focuses  on  how  the  costs  of  higher  education  are  met  by  support 
provided  from  ihc  several  levels  of  government  (Federal,  siate^  apd 
local),  from  private  sources  through  contributions  and  bequests,  and 
from  student  payments  of  tuition  and  fees.  The  various^orms  in 
which  support  is  provided  are  also  included  in  the  study  of  fmance, 
e.g.,  grants,  loans,  tax  subsidies,  and  payments  to  institutions  or  to 
students. 

The  judgmental  side  of  fmance  involves  analyses  of  how  the 
cost  burdch  should  be  distributed  among  the  several  sources.  In  this 
sense,  higher  cducatidn  fmance  is  a  component  of  the  broader  fiel4 
of  public  fmance.  Criteria^commonly  applied  to  cost  distribution  are 
efficiency  and  equity,  the  first  through  analysis  of  individual' versus 
societal  benefits  and  costs;  and  the  !^ond  through  analysis  of  the 
distribution  of  these  beneftis  and  costs  among  the  members  of 

society.  '  •     .       I  r 

The  topic  of  fmance  is  limited  in  this  bibliography  tq  the  fi- 
nancing of  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  emphasis  is  on  the 
aggregate  financing  of  all  or  major  groups  of  colleges  and  universi- 
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ties,  n6t  on  rhc  financial  management  of  individual  institutions.  This 
focus  excludes:  the-financingjf  students,  whi^  is  treated  in  Topic 
17,  Student  Financial  Assistaiice;  studies  related  to  fmance,  such  as 
the  rate  of  return  to  investment  in  college  education,  which  arc  part 
of  Topic  3,  Economics,"  and  litudies  of  institutional  program  costs, 
buUgeting,  and  resource  allocation,  which  are  discussed  in  Topic  15; 
Resource  Aliocation  and.  Budgeting,  and  Topic  20,  .Institutional 
Financing  and  RnrigPting   ^  „ 

Finance  is  organized  intb  iix  component  parts. 

General.  These  volumfesl  investigate  the  fmancinc  of  higher 
education  generally,  and  aii  liot  limited  to  a  particular  level  of 
government,  type  of  institution,  or  instruction. 

Role.  These  studies  concentrate  on  the  J  cderal  role  in 
higher  education  finance,  without  reference  to  a  particular  type  of 
institution:  or  level  of  instruction. 

State  Role.  This  collection  concentrates  on  the  state  role  in 
higher  education  finance,  including  studies  of  public  higher  educa- 
tion systems  but  excluding  special  topics  such  as  state  support  for 
private  colleges. 

Studies  df  Higher  Education  Segments.  This  section  covers 
four  segments  of  higher  ^education  finance,  including:  graduate 
education,  Thedical  education,  private  colleges  and  universities,  and 
community  colleges.  This  section  is  generally  not  limited  to  a 
pBiiticgv  level  of  govenunent. 

/financial  Condition  of  Institutions.  Investigations  of  the 
financial  status  of  institutions  are  covered  here,  along  with  the 
possibility  of  remedial  action. 

Data  Sources.  Sources  of  statistical  data  on  college  and' 
university  finance  are  treated  in  this  section. 
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5:1.0/80  .  \ 

-StiMdics  to  Higlier  Eduoitioii,  Howard  P.  Tucknian jmd  Edwj^ 
Whalcn.eds.,  301  pp.  (Pracgcr  Publishers,  New  York).^ 

This  interesting  collection  of  articles  exanuioes  the  finanLng  ^ilher 
education  through  the  "grants"  econom^.,arta|^^  that  s^Bi^siiose 
forms  of  payment  that  wre  made^wttfiout  an  explicit  quid  pro  m^lrt  a 
foiewonl  to  the  book,  econ(Nhist  Kenneth  Bout^ng  observes  thair 

As  we  move  into  higher  education,  the  grants  investmen;«^)ect  of  the 
operation  becomes  quite  dominant  for  studenu  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, who  usually  finance  only  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  their 
education,  if  any,  by  themselves.  Mostly  it  is  financed  by  a^ grant 
either  from  family  or  from  society.  Some  of  this  may  be  a  current 
consumer  good,  for  it  may  be  more  fun  in  college  than  it  is  in  the 
'  factoiy;  but  a  great  deal  of  it  is  investment  in^the  hope  of  benefiu  in 
years  to  come.  The  willingness  of  society  to  do  this— eiUier  through 
the  family,  college  endowments,  foundations,  or  the  .tax  systjsm— is 
^  very  much  a  function  of  its  length  of  time  horizon  and  ite  sense  of 
identity  with  the  funire .  ...  The  grante  element  in  higher  education 
'  makes  it  a  little  precarious  because  its  dependence  on  the  integrative 
structure  of  society  over  time,  and  proposals  to  shift  it  more  into  the 
exchange  investment  sector  birough  educational  banks,  public  Ifians, 
and  the  like,  are  receiving  increasing  consideration,  especially  where 
the  individual  returns  are  high,  as  in  some  professional  education. 

The  15  chapters  in  the  book  develop  various  aspects  of  this  perspective  on 

finance.  ^ 

Repri:sentative  chapters  cover  the  following  topics:  "Grant  Elements 
in  Private  Higher.  Education,"  .by  Richard  K.  Smart;  "Financial  and 
Behavioral  Implications  of  Federal  Student  Loan  Program?  and  Pro- 
posals," by  Stephen  P.  Dresch;  "Who  Qualifies  for  Financial  Aid?"  fay 
Kenneth  M.  Dcitch;  "Cost,  Benefit,  and  Envy;  Alternative  Measures  of 
the  Redistributivp  Effects  of  Higher  Education,"  by  Estelle  James;  and 
"Federal  Regulafiohs  As  Negative  Grants."  by  Edward  L.  Whaleo. 

Other  chapten  cover  such  issues  as;  "The  Impact  of  Federal  Grants 
on  Output  and  Employment  in  Universities,"  by  David  A.  Kalz;  "Grant 
Elements  in  Faculty  Mobility:  Some  Initial  Interpretotions,"  by  l.ewis  C. 
Solmon;  "The  Effects  of  Tuition-Free  Universities  and  Open  Admissions 
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on  Higher  Education:  The  New  York  Experience,"  by  Raymond  S. 
Franklin  and  ^illiani  HamoVitch;  *'The  Rationale  and  Impact  of  Corfiorate 
Gi^^ing  to  Universities:  Advancing  Free  Enterprise,''  by  William  E. 
Becker,  Jr.;  and  ''Union  Subsidies  to  Workers  for  Higher  Education,"  by 
Ivan  Chamer,  The  concluding  chapter,  by  Douglas  M.  Windham,  ex- 
amines ''Public  Responsibility  for  Higher  Education:  Policy  Issues  and 
Research  Directions." 

As  with  any  collection,  the'quality  of  contributions  is  uneven.  None- 
theless, readers  will  And  the  appfbach  taken  in  most  of  .the  articles  fresh 
and  provocative.  ,  * 

See:A  3:2. 1  /80  The  Costs  of         Eduortloii,  Howard  R.  Bowen.^ 

This  suidy  measures  institutional  costs  for  the  education  of  students  in 
temis  of  a  standardized  student  unit.  Using  this  measure,  it  is  possibk  to 
calculate  unit  costs  and  thus  to  make  long-term  cost  comparisons  among 
institutions  and  groups  o^  institutions,  to  study  factors  influencing  cost,  to 
examine  the  effect  of  institutional  differences  in  cost  on  educational  out- 
comes, and,  ultimately,  to  reach  some  tentative  answers  to  the  question  of 
how  much  higher  education  should  cost  in  the  I980*s  and  beyond. 
\  The  smdy  is  limited^  however,  to  institutional  costs  for  the  education 
^of  students  (i.e. ,  the  costs  of  instruction  and  departmental  research,  student 
fl)iancial  aid  paid  from  institutional  funds,  student  service^,  and  a  pro  rata 
shar^N^f  academic  support,  institutional  support,  plant  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  mandatory  transfers).  It' excludes  costs  for  organized 
research,  organized  public  service,  auxiliary  enterprises,  and  teaching 
hospitals,  as>ell  as  personal  expenses  of  students,  including  transporta- 
tion, books  and  supplies,  and  forgone  income. 

A  theme  running  through  the  study  is  that  costs  are  determined  by 
revenues.  Viewing  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  higher  education 
system,  average  cost  per  student  unit  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
money  Jiociety  chooses  to  spend  relative  to  the  prevailing  mission  or  work- 
load, by  public  attitudes  about  the  importance  of  higher  eduqation,  and  by 
the  competition  of  other  uses  for  public  and  pflvate  fundS^.  The  same 
phenomenon,  when  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  a  single  hsiitution,  is 
that  unit  costs  are  determined  by  the  amount  of  money  the  institution  can 
raise  relative  to  its  mission  or  workload.  And  a  major  objective  of  virtually 
all  institutions  is  to  maximize  unit  costs. 

Bowen  conducted  an  intensive  investigation  of  unit  costs  from  1929- 
30  to  1977-78  and  found  that  cost  per  smdent  unit  (in  constantiloflars) 
declined  slowly  between  1929-30  and  1949-50  and  again  in  the  1970'5,  but 
rose  rapidly  form  1949-50  to  1969-70.  The  last  period,  often  cayed  the 
"golden  years,*'  was  an  exceptional  episode  in  the  history  of  American 
higher  education.  The  nation  ttcognized  the  need  not  only  to  expand  but 
also  to  improve  the  higher  ed.u^ation^iyftlem.  The  decline  in  unit  cost  over 
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periods  before  and  after  the  golden  years  reflected  in  part  the  dramatic 
expansion  of  the Jow-^ost  public  sector  of  higher  education  relative  to  the 
highnrost  private  sector.  The  overall  cost  reduction  was  due^  in  part  to  a 
stnictuml  cha*nge  fti  the  system.  This  change  has  been  largely  completed, 
and  further  cost  reduction  from  this  source  is  likely  to  be  less  pronounced 
in  the  future.  ; 

When  the  unit  costs  of  institutions  are  compared,  the  most  significant 
finding  is  the  sharp  differences  in  total  cost  per  student  unit.  Some  of  the 
differences  can.be  attributed  to  statistical  anomalies  and  to  subtle  differ- 
ences that  are^not  recognized  in  the  classifications  of  institutions.  Yet  no 
matter  how  much  care  goes  into  the  statistics  and  into  the  classifications, 
substantial  cost  differences  persist.  These  findings  can  be  explained  by  the 
revenue  theory  of  cost;  namely,  that  institutions  raise  all  the 'money  they 
can  and  spend  it  all.  The  differences  among  institutions  in  the  way  they, 
allocate  their  resources  intenially  are  also  rem^^^  On  the  basics  of  the 
data,  one  is  hard  put  to  identify  a  pattern  of  allocation  that  could  be  called 
normal. 

See:  12:1. 1/80  •Three  ThousamT  Futures:  The  Next  Twenty  Years  for 
Hif^her  Education,  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy. Studies  in  Higher 
Education.  . 

This  volume  is  tfie  final  report  of  the  Carnegie  Council.  The  body  of 
the  r^rt  focuses  on  enrollment  projections,  disaggregated  by  state  and  by 
institutional  ^ype.  Implications  of  enrollment  changes  are^  discussed  for 
institutions,  fac\-.lty,. students,  and  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 
The  text  ends  wilh  a  series  of  policy  recommendations  to  the  above  groups. 

The  Council's  general  view  on  financing  of  higher  education  in 
coming  decades  is  as  follows:  Higher  education  needs  to  reconcile  itself  to 
the  unlikelihood  of  any  massive  new  Federal  programs.  This  places  great 
emphasis  pn  private  support,  which,  over  the  long  njnj_h^becn  a  falling  - 
component  of  support.  The  Carnegie  Commission  once  iHiggcsted  that  it 
was  reasonable  to  expect  that  tuition  in  public  institutions  be  about  one- 
third  of  instructional  costs!  offset  by  tuition  scholarships  on  the  basis  of 
need.  The  exception  would  be  community  colleges,  which  should  have 
comparatively  low  tuition.  The  Council  considers  this  to  be  a  proposal' 
worthy  of  consideration.  Several  states  now  approximate  these  levels.  Tax 
policies  should  encourage  private  gifts  to  colleges.  And  states  should 
consider  all  private  gifts  as  over  and  above  their  own  contributions. 

The  Council  proposes  that  state  governments  take  the  following 
actions:  (I)  prepare  financing  formulas  that  will  encourage  diversity  and 
'new  inifiatives,  that  make  allowance  for  rising  overhead  costs  per  student 
as  enrollments  go  down,  and  that  permit  institutions  to  keep  the  private 
funds  they  raise;  (2)  introduce  state  equivalents  of  the  Fund  for  Improve- 
ment of  Postsecondary  Education  (FIPSE);  (3)  stop  preaudit  controls  over 
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expenditures,  emphasizing  instea^  postaudit  measurements  of  managerial 
performance;  (4)  ease  the  possibility  of  transfers  of  funds  within  institu- 
tions, preferably  through  lump-sum  appropriations;  (5)  provide  for  por- 
tability of  state  financial  aid  to  students;  (6)  step  in,  as  necessary,  to  assist 
in  mergers  of  institutions  (which  can  be  costly)  and  to  help  with  clos^-outs 
(particularly  the  preservation  of  past  records):  (7)  encourage  more  sophisti- 
cated advance  estimates  of  enrollments  than  many  states  now  have;  and  (8) 
assist  interstate  consortiums  and  cooperative  use  of  facilities. 

The  Council  argues  that  the  Federal  Government^  if>  addition  to 
providing  financial  aid  to  students,  has  a  major  role  in  maintaining  the 
research  capacity  of  higher  education.  The  Council  recommends' that  the 
Federal  Government;  (I)  continue  the  present  ievelof  support  for  research 
in  colleges  and  universities  at,  approximately  12  to  13  percent  of  total 
Fedeial  support  of  research  iuid  development  (R&D),  while  raising  total 
Federal  support  of  R&D  to ^  about;  i. 8  percent  of  the  GNP;  which  it 
averaged  in  the  1%0-s;  (2)  establish  a  Fund  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Young  Scientists  to  assisi  the  flow  of  young  scientists  into  faculty  positions 
in  selected  fields  in  universities,  either  directly  or  through  absorption  of  all 
or  part  of  the  costs  of  existing  tenure  positions;  (3^  encourage,  through 
appropriate  tax  policies,  industry  and  foundations  to  grant  research  funds 
40  universities;  (4)  introduce  a  policy  to  support  research  libraries  and  other 
research  resources,  including  conlputers,  by  including  within  overhead  on 
research  contracts  a  standard  5  percent  allowance  for  this  purjwse;  (5) 
adopt  policies  to  target  student  self-help,  and  assist  the  states  with  State 
Student  Incentive  Grants;  and  {6)  gradually  increase  the  funds  allocated  to 
FIFSE.  •  •  ^  

See:  12:1.3/80  A  Program  for  Renewed  Partnership:  The  Report  of 
the  Sloan  Commission  on  Goytrnment  and  Higher  Education,  Sloan 
Commission. 

This  volume,  prepared  by  the  22-member  Sloan  Commissi  on 
Government  and  Higher  Education,  is  a  wide-ranging  report  covering  ^th 
financial  and  regulatory  issues  governing  the  relationships  between  higher  • 
education  and  state  and  Federal  Governments.  In  preparing  its  report,  tHr 
Commission  was  assisted  by  a  small  professional  research  staff;  and  it 
conynissioned  a  number  of  outside  studies  as  background  for  its  recom- 
mendations. 

Chapters  in  the  report  cover  the  following  topics:  Chapter  I, 
''Overview  and  Summary  of  the  Recommendations";  Chapter  2,  "The 
Context  of  the  Problems";  Chapter  3,  'Tederal  Regulation^';' Chapter  4, 
"Role  of  the  States";  Chapter  5,  "Financial  Aid";  Chapter  6,  "Federal 
Support  for  Academic*  Research";  and  Chapter  8,  "Why  Should  We 
Care?"  Two  appendixes  complete  the  volume.  The  first  lists  the  numerous 
studies  prepared  for  the  Commission,  most  of  which  are  available  sep- 
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arately  through  the  ERljp  system,  and  the  second  provides  source  materials 
and  detailed  tables  that  Support  chapters  of  the  report. ' 

The  Commission  vjas  created  in  1977,  by  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Founda- ' 
tidn,  in  response  to  incl-easing  concerns  being  expiessed  on  the  Nation's 
campuses  about  the  growing  costs  alhd  intrusiveness  of  government  regula- 
tions in  the  life  of  colleies^and  universities.  In  Chapter  3,  the  Commission 
examines  Federal  regulations  as  they  bear  on  colleges  and  universities,  and 
proposes  that  the  several  Federal  agencies  now  involved  be  combined  into 
a  single  council  for  Equki  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education.  In  discussing 
state  regulations  in  Chapter  4,  the  Commission  advances  its  mosf  contro- 
versial recommendation,  calling  for  periodic  quality  reviews  of  educational 
programs  at  public  colleges  and  universities.  These  reviews,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  academic!  peer  groups,  are  intended  to  offset  the  tendencies 
toward  dilution  of  quality  prompted  by  increased  competition  for  students 
and  resources.  While  urging  private  institutions  to  participate  as  well,  the 
Commission  does  not  recommend  that  private  colleges  be  subject  to  the 
reviews  as  a  requirement  for  receiving'^state  support.  Unfortunately,  the 
furor  created  over  this  proposal  has  tended  to  distract  attention  from  the 
rest  of  the  report,  reducing  the  impact  of  its  financial  proposals. 

The  strongest  chapters.are  5  and  6,  dealing  with  student  financial  aid 
and  the  Federal  support  of  ac^idemic  research.  Noteworthy  are  proposals  to 
mtegrate  educational  benefits  from  military  service  with  existing  Federal 
student  aid  grants,  eliminate  Social  Security  benefits  for  students,  create  a 
Federal  Undergraduate  Merit  Scholarship  program  providing  ^3,000 
scholarships  annually,  and  consolidate^  loan  "programs  into  a  National 
Educational  Loan  Bank.  Recommendations  for  research  support  include 
continuance  of  the  peer  review  process,  transfer  of  financial  oversight  of 
all  academic  research  grants  to  a  new  Office  of  Inspector  General  attached 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  support  for  postdoctoral  fellow- 
shipji  and  research  facilities  grants. 

5:1.0/73-1 

Financing  Postsecondary  Education  in  the  United  States, 

National.Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Postsecondary  Education, 
442  pp.  (U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.) 

The  National  Commission  on  Postsecondary  Education  was  mandated 
by  Congress  as  a  result  of'the  acrimonious  debates  that  accompanied  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972,  particularly  over  the  need  for  Federal 
institutional  aid.  The  17-member  Commission  included  two  U.S.  .senators 
and  2  U.S.  congressmen.  ^ 

Although  the  Commission  did  not  present  its  own  set  of  financing 
recommendations,  its  members  argued  that  their  major  contribution  was 
the  creation  of  an  "analytical  framework"  for  evaluating  alternative 
financing  schemes.  This  framework  included  the  specification  and  opera- 
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.tional  definition  of  eight  objectives  for  postsecondaty  education— student  ' 
access,  student  choice,  student  opportunity,  educational  diversity,  institu- 
tional excellence,  institutionial  independence,  institutional  accountability, 
and  adequate  financial  support.  Also  included  was  a  simple  interactive 
computer  model  of  the  student  access  and  choice  objectives,  drawing  on 
econometric  estimates  .of  the  effect  of  price  on  student  decisions, 

This  report  contains  detailed  chapters  that  describe  fiscal  1972 
financing  patterns  and  evaluate  their  success  in  achieving  the  eight  objec- 
'  tives.iJri  line  with  these  objectives,  the  Commission  evaluated  eight 
finance  recommendations  using  the  computer  model  to  simulate  the  impact' 
of  the  proposals  on  sfudent  enrollment  patterns  ^nd  institutional  finance, 
(Inslituiions  were  grouped  for  analysis  by  Carnegie  Commission 
classification.) 

Separate  chapters  review  the  incidence  of  financial  distress^^m^g 
institutions  and  discuss  procetfures  for  develbpihg  standard  methods  for 
institutional  cost  determination  .and  data  reportHig.  The  book  ends  with  a 
short  section  of  conclusions  and  recommendations,  coupled  with  indi- 
vidual comments  by  Commission  members, 

Several  staff  reports  were  published  separately.  Of  most  interest  to 
those  who  wish  to  learn  more  about  the  compyter  model  is  A  Framework 
for  Analyzing  Postsecqndary  Education  Financing  Policies,  by  Daryl  E. 
Carlson,  James  Farmer,  and  George  Weathersby  (U.S,  Goveiiiment 
Printing  Office,  1974).  ^    .  , 

The  Commission's  impact  on  Washington  policymaking  has  been 
limited;  the  computer  model  has  not  been  used  extensively,  and  many  of 
the  recommended  databases  have  npt  been  developed.  The  Commission's 
woric  did  help  to  introduce  certain  analytical  'techniques  and  findings  into 
the  policy  arena,  however,  and  several  states  have  emulated  the  Commis- 
sion's procedures  in  conducting  state  financing  studies.  Although  the  data 
are  outdated  and  federal'  aid  programs  and  policies  have  changed  in 
intervening  years,  the  report  remains  **musf '  reading  for  those  who  want  a 
comprehensive  grasp  of  how  postsecoridary  education  is  financed  in  the 
United  States. 


5:1.0/73-2 

Higher  Education:  Who  Pays?  Who  Benefits?  Who  Should  Pay? 

Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  190  pp.  (McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  Nfew  York).' 

Published  in  1973  at  roughly  the  same  time  as  the  Committee  on. 
Economic  Development's  report  on  The  Management  and  Financing  of  ^ 
Colleges  (CED,  1973),  this  Carnegie  Commission  book  was  caught  up  in 
divisive  and  hotly  contested  debate  over  tuition  policy  thai  distijicted  ' 
attention  from  the  book's  more  enduring  contribution. 
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GENERAL  tlLO 

In  this  book  the  Commission  carefully  documenta||^  sources  of  edu- 
cational revenue,  including  Federal,  state  and  local  governments,  private 
philanthropy,  and  private  tuition  payments.  A  brief  investigation  of  the 
distribution  of  bmefits  of  higher  education  is  also  included.  The  ^Commis- 
sion drew  on  the  analysis  and  fmdings  to  present  several  recommendations 
for  gradual  shifts  |n  the  payment  burden;M>ring  the  distribution  of  costs 
mofe  in  line  with  the  distribution  of  be^fus. 

Two  of  these  recommendation's  Yeceived  the  most  attention.  The 
Commission  urged  first,  *'a  redistritmtion  of  student  subsidies  fraim  higher 
to  lower  income  groups,*'  and,  second,  '*a .  .  .  modest  and  gradual  rise  in 
public  as  against  private  tuition/^*  Tfie  first  recommendation  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  gradual  increase  in  tuition  charges  to  tflose  able  to  pay 
and  redistribution  of  public  savings  to  lower  income  students  in  the  form  of 
increased  student  aid.  The  second  called  for  modest  increases  in  public 
4i<year  colleges  and  universities,  rising  until  tuition  was  roughly  equal  to 
one-third  of  education  costs.  The  Committee  on  Economic  Development 
report  urged  a  much  larger  and  more  rapid  increase  in  public  tuition,,  and 
both  reports  were  lumped  together  and  attacked  by  public  college  and 
university  repiesentatives  strongly  opposed  to  increased  public  tuition. 
Th^ir  attack  was  sufficiently  strong  that  the  Commission  issued  a  supple- 
mentary report,  Tuiiion  (Carnegie  Foundatic.i  for  the  Advahcement~of 
Teaching,  1974),~ciarifying  its  earlier  recommendations  and  updating  the 
dataon  which  they  were  based.        '  .  ^ 

It  is  unforti^nate  that  public  discussion  of  this  book  became  so 
narrowly  focused,  since  it  represents  one  of  the  most  concise  yet  compre- 
hensive treatments  of  higher  education  finance  in  print.  Much  briefer  thart 
the  report  of  the  National  Cdmiriission  on  Financing  Pbstsecqndary.Educa- 
tion,  this  should  be  the  first  book  read  by  those  seeking  to  understand  the 
distribution  of  costs  and  benefits  g;<  nerated  by  the  United  States*  method  of 
higher  education  finance.  Petailed  tables  are  kept  but  of  the  text,  rendering 
>  it  more  readable,  but  are  contained  in  an  appendix. 

5:1.0/69 

The  Economics  and  Financing  of  Higher  Education  in  the 

United  States,  A  Compendium  of  Papers  Submitted  to-the  Joint 

Economic  Gonimittec,  U?S.  Congress,  94  Cong.  1  Ses.,  686  pp. 

(U.S.  Government  Printing  Office^Washingtbn,D.C.).  » 

Most  literature  on  higher  education  finance  has  a  very  short  half-life, 

rapidly  becoming  obsolete  as  expenditure  patterns,  policies,  and  programs 

chajfige.  This  collection  of  essays  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions/ for  most  of 

the' articles  are  concerned  with  issues  of  continuing  importance.  Their 

value  lies  in  the  approach  to  analysis  and  in  the  questions  asked,  rather  than 

in  any  particular  solution  propose^.  Most  still  warrant  careful  reading. 
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This  six^part  book  approximates  an  encyclopedia  on  the  economics 
and  financing  of  higher  education » and  the  introductory  overview  by  Roger 
E.  Bolton  remains  one  of  the  more  comprehensive  studies  available  in  this 
field.  The  papers  in'Part  2  examine  two  of  the  issues  most  basic  to  formu- 
>^  lating  economic  policy  in  higher  education:  the  efficiency  of  expenditures, 
and  the  distribution  or  equity  impact  of  costs-and  benefits. 

Part  3,  which  focuses  on  economic  efficiency,  examines'the  factors 
that  determine  the  quality  of  education  offered  by  colleges  and  universities 
^  and  discusses  the  factors  that  influence  short-  and  long-run  variations  in 
institutional  costs.  The  role  of  enrollment  ""growth  and  class  size  are  con- 
sidered » as  are  the  centralization  of  university  functions  ^nd  the  year-round 
use  of  university  facilities. 

Part  4  appraises  the  future  structure  of  highef  education  and  examines 
the  long-run  perspective.  A  series  of  projections  into  the  latter  part  of  the 
•        I970's  is  presented  for  such  pertinent  variables  as  enrollment,  staff, 
expenditures,  and  degrees  granted.  Because  of  the  significant  portion  of 
total,  higher  education  income  expended  on  faculty  salaries,  one  of  the 
papers  in  this  section  is  devotfed  to  the  academic  labor  market:  Part  5  deals 
^        with  the  implications  of  increasing  demands,  higher  costs,  and  prtssutts 
'  for  change  currently  experienced  by  private  colleges  and  universities.  One 
topic,  basgd  on  a  sampling  of  private  Universities,  examines'  the  trends  in 
'    expenditures  and' income  ov<^r  the  past  decade.  Another  includes  estimates 
of  future  expenditures  reported  by  30  private  colleges. 

Part  6  deals  with  the  financing' of  higher  education  in' the  I970's 
including  prospects  for  financing  higher  education  from  sources  other  than 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  maXor  issues  and  various  questions  that 
arise  incpnnection  with  Federal  aid  to  higher  education.  The  subject  matter 
includes  the, basic  decisions  that  must  be  made  in  determining  the  optimum 
form  of  ^Federal  aid;  the  benefits  and  costs  of  a  number  of  forms  of  student 
aid;  the  early  findings  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education; 
and  strategies  for  securing  Federal  aid. 

Authors  include  Roger  Bolton,  Howal^  Bowen,  William  Bowen, 
Allen  Cartter,  Andre  Daniore,  Paul  Feldman,  Roger  Freeman,  Lee 
Hansen,  Seymour  Harris,  Hans  Jenny,  Claric  Kerr,  Sclma  Mushkin,  Alice 
Rivlin,  and  many  other  nationally  known  experts  in  the  economics  field. 
Readers  interested  in  the  intellectual  Jevelopment  of  this  subject  will  find 
much  to  ponder  in  these  more  than  decade*old  writings. 

See  also:  29:1.1/73-2  The  Management  and  Financing  of  College, 

Research  and  Policy  Committee  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development. 
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2.0  FEDERALROLE 

IT 

See:  17^1.0/80  Federal  Student  Assistance:  Issues  and  Options, 

Congressional  Budget  Office. 

The  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Act  of  1974  created, 
among  other  things,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CEO),  which  is 
demoted  to  dispassionate  fjialysis  of  budgetary  issues  xconfrontiqg  the 
Congress.  Because  the  ^agency  is  closely  linked  to  policy,  its  reports 
concentrate  on  subjects  of  current  congressional  interest.  And  since  con- 
gressional decisions  for  fiscal  198 1  concerned  the  future  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  postsecondary  education,  this  report  deals  with  the  critical 
issue  of  whether  to  maintain  or  alter  the  current  focus  of  the  major  Federal 
student  assistance  programs.^ 

The  report  considers  the 'three  basic  options  available  to  the 
Congress— maintenance  of  current  programs,  expansion  of  the  Federal 
role  in  student  assistance,  and  redaction  of  the  Federal  role.  It  discusses> 
( I )  Federal  goals  in  postsecondary  education,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
i:urrent  programs  in  meeting  those  goals;  (2)  each  type  of  federal  student 
assistance  program,,  including  the  impact  of  various  proposals  on  each;^'and 
(3)  the  overall  budget  implications  of  four  specific  Federal  policy  options. 
Because  the  CBO  is  mandated  to  provide  objective  and  impartial  analyses, 
this  report  contains  no  recommendations. 

CBO  budget  issue  reports  such  as  this  one  should  be  forthcoming  each 
year.  The  CBOdistribiites  its  reports  free  of  charge. 

5ee;  12:1.3/78-3  Scholars,  Dollars,  and  Bureaucrats,  Chester  E.  Finn, 

Jr.      .,  . 

llor  the  reader  who  wants  a  good* overview  of  Federal  policy  towards 
higher  education  and  how  it  has  evolved  in  recent  decades,  this  is  the  ideal 
book.  In  a  highly  readable  fashion,  the  author  discusses  the  roughly  $14 
billion  of  Federal  expenditures,  direct  and  indirect,  that  support  institu- 
tions, studeais,  and  research.  These  outlays  are  discussed  within  the  con- 
text of  policy  debates  that  flourished  in  the  late  I970's  regarding  the 
.  Federal  role  in  higher  education.  ' 

The  book's  eight  chapters  are  as  follows:  Chapter  I,  **Time  for 
Another  Look"  (an  examination  of  the  evolving  Federal  role);  Chapter  2, 
**The  Once  and  Future  Crisis"  (a  discussion  of  the  growth  years  for  higher 
education  and  the  '  *New  Depression' '  of  the  I970's;  Chapter  3, ' 'College 
Prices  and  the  Student  Aid  Muddle"  (an  examinatiop  of  the  Federal  role  in 
student  aid);  Chapter  4,  'Toward  the  Reform  of  Student  Assistance  (a 
discussion  of  inequities  in  the  current  system,  and  a  proposal  for  reform); 
Chapter  5,  Support  for  Institutions**  (an  examination  of  Federal  support 
for  univorsity-based  research  and  development,  and  other  institutional 
support);  Chapter  6,   Exploring  the  Regulatory  Swamp"  (the  growth  of 
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govemmeni  regulalion  of  higher  ^ducalion  and  possibilities  for  reform); 
Chapter  7,  "Policy  and  Structure"  (educational  programs  and  manage- 
ment within  the  executive  branch,  with  a  look  at  proposals  for  a.Depait- 
nient  of  Education);  Chapter  8,  "Looking  Ahead"  (a  summing  up,  with' 
views  of  ihe  future  relationships  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
higher  education).        '  ^ 

In  11961 ,  the  Brookings  Institution  published  a  book  by  Alice  Rivlin 
entitled  The  Rote  of  the  Federal  Goyernmeni  in  Financing  Higher  £(/acfl- 
/low.  This  book  can  be  viewed  as  the  sequel  to  that  earlier  effort. 

5:2.0/75  .  .  ' 

The  l^ederal  Role  in  Postsecondary  Education:  Unfinished 
Business,  1975-1980,  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher 
Education,  97  pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco).  - 

This  report  of  the  successor  organization  to  the  Carnegie  Commission 
is  concerned  primarily  with  existing  aid  programs  that,'  in  the  Councils 
view,  need  more  adequate  funding.  The  Council  sees  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  having  the  following  responsibilities  witjijegard  to  higher  educa- 
tion: { I )  encouragement  of  equality  of  opportunity;  (2)  support  5f  creative 
research  capacity  and  its  development;  (3)  distribution  of  opportunity  and 
creativeicapacity  among  the  50  states;  and  (4)  in  affiliation  with  the  states, 
assurance  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  overall  institutional  health. 

The  Council  suggests  three  ways  to  make  improvements  in  these 
areas:  establish  a  National  Student  Loan  Bank  to  reduce  the  serious  diffi- 
culties of  some  student  loan  programs;  establish  a  matching  program  with 
the  states  of  Tuition  Equalization  Grants  to  involve  the  ^tate  in  support  of 
private  institutions;  and  establish  a  program  of  support  formajor  research 
jibranes.       /  .  / 

The  National  Student  Loan  pank  would  consist  of  a  **nonprofit 
corporation  to  be  chartered  by  the  Federal  Government  and  fiilanced  by  the 
sale  of  govemmentally  guaranteed  securities**  with  no  financial  need  test 
required  for  student  eligibility.  The  Tuition  Equalization  Grants  would 
provide  matching  Federal  funds  for  "one-half  the  cost  of  a  sute  tuition 
equalization: grant  of  about  $750  for  all  undergraduate  students  attending 
private  institutions.  The  support  to  research  libraries  vould  require  an 
initial  appropriation  of  $10  million.  The  Council  recommends  that  the 
funds  resulting  from  the  phasing  down  of  veterans  educational  benefits 
(G.^.  Bill)  be  used  for  these  purposes. 

Also  covered  in  the  i^.pon  are:  national  purposes  and  the  Federal  role, 
particularly  recent  changes  in  Federal  funding,  equality  of  opportunity,  and 
attaining  a  national  balance;  student  aid  and  related  programs,  including 
discussion  of  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  Supplementary 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  State  Student  Incentive  Grants,  student 
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loin  programs,  cost-of-education  supplements,  tuition  equalization,  part- 
time  students,  and  the  College  Work-Study  program;  Federal  support  of 
vocational  education;  and  Federal  support  of  research  and  graduate  educz- 
tion.  Statistical  tables  and  brief  summaries  of  some  of  the  abovie  student  aid 
programs,  plus  the  Student  Loan  Mariceting  Association  and  the  National 
Direct  Student  Lo?^  program,  are  also  included. 

5:2.0/71 

Financing  Higlier  Education:  Alternatives  for  tlie  Federal 
Government,  M .■  D.  Orwig  ed. ,  390  pp.  (American  College  Testing 

Program,  Iowa  City).  * 

The  1 3  essays  in  this  volume  capture  excellently  the  debates  current  in 
the  late  I960's  and  early  I970's  regarding  the  changing^attems  of  higher 
education  finance  and,  in  j|)articular.  the  rapidly  evolving  role  of  the 
Federal  Go veranwnt.  Since  the  ffamework  of  current  Federal  policy  was 
largely  established  in  those  years,  these  essays  arc  still  pertinent  today  .  In 
fact,  most  of  the  concenis  that  confront  fihe  higher  education  con||iunity 
now  were  recognized  then,  and  many  of  the  financing  options  currently 
being  discussed  aie  covered  in  this  book.  Consequently,  it  merits  reading 
not  only  as  a  germane  treatment  of  still  lively  issues,  but  for  the  insights  it 
can  provide  on  the  subtle  shifts  in  attitude  and  in  argument  ihat  occurred 
'     during  the  I970's. 

Topics  covered  include:  the  economic  and  social  background  against 
which  financing  policies  must  be  developed;  the  diverse  viewspn  "who 
should  pay"  (students  and  parents,  society,  or  various  combinations),  and 
alternative  Federal  strategies,  including  discussion  of  student  loans,  tuition 
tax  credits,  institutional  support,  categorical  grants,  and  revenue-sharing 
with  the  states,  and  an  eclectic  approach  drawing  on  several  of  the  above. 
.  With  few"  exceptions,  these  represent  the  basic  strategies  still  under 

discussion  today.      •  , 
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5:3.0/81  ^  ' 

The  Financing  of  Public  Higher  Education:  Low  Tuition,  Stu- 
dent Aid,  and  the  Federal  Government,  Jacob  Stampen,  63  pp. 
(American  Association  for  Higher  Education,  Washington,  D.C. ). 

This  report,  No.  9,  in  the  AAHE-ERIC  series  of  1980  researeh 
reports,  provides  a  good  survey  of  the  literature  on  public  subsidies  for 
state  institutions  of  higher  education  and  the  cqmpeting  philospphy.  ihat 
argues  for  higher  tuition  coupled  with  need-based  student  aid.  The  report 
examines  three  aspects  ,  of  this  tuition  debate:  the  policy  debate  ^ong 
academics;  the  results  of  recent  studies  and  experiments  on  relationships 
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among  tuuion,  student  aid,  and  enrollmenij  and  the  decisions  made  by 
Federal  and  state  governments  pertaining  to  the  financing  of  public  higher 
education. 

The-author  concludes  that  the  challenges  to  low  tuition  have  neither 
justified  nor  resulted  in  substantial  modifications  to  public  higher  educa- 
^lion's  low-tuition  system.  Ii)  public  higher  education,  which  currently 
educates  approximately  8  out  ot  10  college  students,  student  aid  has 
evolved  mainly  as  a  sijipplemem  to  low  tuition.  This  has  occurred,  the 
author  argues,  largely  because  little,  if  any,  compelling  evidence  has  ' 
emerged  from'  research  or  experience  indicating  that  combinations  of 
scholarships,  loans,  and  work  programs  could  be  siUbstituted  to  maintain 
the  high  levels  of  educational  service  and  college  participation  supported 
by  public  policymakers  and  society  at  large. 

The  author  further  argues  that  student  loan  strategies,  favored  by 
-  some  economists  as  an  alternative  to  low  tuition ,  have  suffered  from  the       v  - 
reluctance  of  students  to  borrow  or  of  private  lenders  to  invest  in  students 
unless  subsidized  by  government.  Federal  loan  subsidies  thus  amount  to 
roughly  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  Further,  the  author  states,  research  has 
V  shown  that  loans  are  less  than  half  as  effective  as  low  tuition  or  student 

grants  in  attracting  students,' and  particularly  students  from  low-income 
.  families.  '    ^  ■ 

The  report  concludes  by  citing.three  issues  for  further  study:  How 
..effective  is  need-based  student  aid  in  increasing  college  participation  rates 
among  students  from  low-income  families?  How  can  student  aid  programs, 
particularly  those  of  the  Federal  Government,  be  refined  to  simplify  needs  ' 
analysis  and  the  distribution  of  aid  and  to  clarify  student,  institution, ^ariti  * 
government  accountability?  Is  it  feasible  to  maintain  high  levels  of  access  * 
by  combining  low  tuition  with  stable  or  declining  amo  ^ 

5:3.0/74-1 

Alternative  Tuition  Systems,  Robert  F.  Carbone.  146  pp. 
(American  College  Testing  Program,  Iowa  City). 

This  work  outlines  five  models  for  innovative  methods  of  tuition 
Piiyment  by  .students  to  public  institutions  of  higher  learning.  It  was 
prompted  in  part  by  uncertainties  arising  from  recent  court  decisions  and 
legislative  actions  regarding  residency,. age  of  majority,  and  voting  right.*^^,  '  - 

*'lts  primary  purpose  is  not  only  the  identification  of  ^alternatives  to  the 
current  system  of  differential  tuition  in  public  colleges  and  universities,' 
but  also  an  analysis  of  the  legal,  economic,  political,  and  educational  ?: 
implications  of  these  alternative  tuition  assessment  models/  as  seen  by  . 
four  consultants,  each^qualified  by  virtue  of  training  and/or"experifences  to     '  [ 
bring  special  insights  to  bear  on  the  models.'' 

The  five  tuition  models  are:  (I)  the  Nonresident  Student  Surcharge 
Model,  in  which  tuition  is  the  same  for  residents  and  nonresidents  alike, 
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but  at  the  time  of  initial  .matriculation,  the  nonresident  is  charged  a  sub- 
stantial one-time  fee,  payable  over  time,  corresponding  to  the  state  subsidy 
that  resident  students  receive;  (2)  the  Resident  Student  Fee  Remission 
Model,  in  which  tuition  for  both  residents  and  nonresidents  is  set  at  full 
cost  of  instnietion;  but  graduates  of  in-state  high  «:hools  receive  a  tuition 
voucher  that  reduces  the  direct  costs  while  nonresidents  pay  a  much  higher 
fee-  (3)  the  Sliding  Scale  (Multiple  Criteria)  Model,  which  utilizes  a 
number  of  weighted  residency  criteria  to  sort  students  into  nine  tuition 
levels  that  correspond  to  varying  degrees  of  resident/nonresident  status;  (4) 
the  Sliding  Scale  (Single  Criterion)  Model,  which  sorts  students  into  five 
tuition  levels  according  to  the  duration  of  their  residency  in  the  state;  and  • 
(5>  the  National  Tuition  Bank  Model,  which  institutes  educational  sub- 
sidies, provided  by  all  states  and/or  the  Federal  Government,  for  students 
who  attend  public  institutions  in  nonresident  states.  <i,^ 
lach  of  the  models  is  described  in  a  separate  chapter  that  ends  with  a  \ 
brief  commentary  written  from  an  economic,  educi.  ional,  political,  and 
legal  perspective  These^  were- prepared,  respectively,  by  Carol  Van 
Alstyne;  Joseph  F.  Kaufman,  Frank  B.  Pesci,  and  Allan  D.  Vestal.  The 
volume  also  describes  an  exchange  bank  that  would  channel  the^  tuition 
subsidies  directly  to  those  institutions  that  enroll  students. 

Five  appendixes  contain:  (I)  a  summary  of  traditional  reasons  for 
diversifying  the  student  body  at  publicly  supported  institutions;  (2)  the 
legal  issues  pertaining  to  the  problem  of  resident  and  nonresident  tuition 
and  how  they  have  been  met  by  recent  court  decisions;  (3)  an  explanation 
of  the  Blackerby  "multiple  criteria  assessment  model";  (4)  an  explanation 
of  the  Hanson-Liethen  "sliding  scale"  tuition  model;  and  (5)  an  '"vestiga- 
tion  of  the  "residency  and  university  admission  problems  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,"  which  compares  the  tuition  and  enrollment  sys- 
tems and  their  effect  on  legal,  social,  and  philosophical  issues  in  Germany 
and  the  United  States.  '  . 


5:3.0/74-2  . 

Exploring  the  Case  for  Low  Tuition  In  Public  Higher  Education, 

Kenneth  E.  Young,  ed. ,  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities,  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior 
Colleges,  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges,  184  pp.  (Available  from  American  College  Testing 

Program,  Iowa  City).  v 

This  K^n  is  a  collection  of  six  papers  resulting  from  a  1974  invita- 
tional seminar  on  low  tuition.  The  various  associatibns  that  sponsored 
these  papers  represent  both  public  and  private  non-profit  higher  education. 
The  purposes  of  this  report,  both  the  papers  and  the  ap|)endixes,  are  to 
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explore  the  intellectual  arguments  for  the  low-tuition  principle  and  to 
Identify  possible  future  lines  of  research  into  the  economic,  social  and 
political  consequences  of  changes  in  the  current  tuition  levels. 

The  tlrst  paper.  "Financing  Higher  Education:  Toe  Current  State  of 
the  Debate,"  written  by  Howard  R.  Bowen,  deals  with  reports  by  the 
Carnegie  Comnission  on  Higher  Education,  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  ihe  National  Board  on  Graduate  Education,  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Postsecondaiy  Education,  the  National 
Council  ot  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  the -Special  Task 
Force  to  the  Secretary  of  tW  Department  of  Health.  Education,^  and 
Welfare,  It  examines  these  organizations'  evaluation  of  the  issues  of 
effiaency.  tuition  levels,  long-term  student-  loans,  and  the  competitive 
position  of  the  private  sector.  Also  mentioned  are  benefits  and'costs.  and  " 
alternative  approaches  including  loans,  tax  credits,  institutional  support 
direct  grants  and  revenue  sharing  with  states.  : 

Carol  Van  Alstyne's  "rtiiiion:  Analysis  of  Recent  Policy  Recom- 
mendations" examines  the  three  main  arguments  of  those  advocating 
increased  public  tuition.  She  labels  their  analysis  of  financial  distress  as  tob 
pessimistic  in  outlook  and  too  narrow  in  perspective.  She  also  says  that 
their  "conclusions  about  th6  present  distributional  inequity  and  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  public  support  for  higher  education  are  based  on  an  incomplete 
analysis  ot  the  issues  and  ^onfusion  over  goals,"  and  too  much  emphasis 
IS  placed  on  competitioiApr  enrollment  as  the  cause  of  the  financial 
distress  of  private  institutions\ 

"Equity  and  the  MiddleXciass,"  by  Larry  L.  Leslie  and  Gary  P. 
Johnson,  examines  the  impac\  of  recommendations  by  the  Carnegie 
Commission  and  the  Committee/for  Economic  Development  for  increased 
tuition  and  student  iid  by  family  indome  level.  The  authors  argue  that  ' 
proposals  "to  increiise  public  tijiitipn  and  expand  grant  programs  for  low- 
income  students  .would  result  n  a  regressive  distribution.of  the  burden, 
with  the  middle-income  students  and  their  families  faring  badly. ' '  *^ 

In  the  fourth  paper,  Repreientative  JameS  G.  O'Hara  (D.-Mich).  then 
chair  of  the  House  F^ucation  Subcommittee,  argues  that  what  is  needed  is 
a  well-fmanced,  nationwide  sistem  of  low-tuition  or  no-tuition  state  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  corjin^unity  and  juHior  colleges,  as  well  as  inde- 
pendent institutions.  In  the  fift  i  paper,  G.  Theodore  Mitau,  then  chancellor 
ot  the  Minnesota  State  Col^ge  System,  "raises  questions  about  the 
•market  model'  which  would  brovide  funds  to  students  and  lev  them  shop 
tor  higher  education,"  and  didcusses  some  possibly  unforeseen,  ill  effects 
ot  higher  tuition*.  And  in  the  s  xth  paper,  Harold  L.  Enarson,  president  of 
Ohio  State  University,  calls  on  "public  institutions  and  their  supporters  to 
work  to  preserve  low  tuition  aid  educational  oppoYtunity  and  for  a  new 


agenda  in  higher  education,  inc 
needs." 
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STUDIES  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  SEGMENTS—  •l4.1 
GRADUATE  EDUCATION 

•  *  -  ' 

The  appendixes  include:  the  American  Council  on  Education  state- 
ment on  tuition  policy;  the  Association  of  AmericRrt  Q)Ileges  statement  on 
tuition  policy;  a  joint  statement  6y  the  American  Association  of  State 
Colleges  ah4^  Universities  and  the  National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities and  Landtprant  Colleges;  and  12  recommended  guidelines  for  public 
support  of  commitnityand  junior  colleges.. 

See  also:  3.5.0/69  Benefits,  Costs,  and  Finance  of  Public  Higher 
Education,  W.  Lee  Hansen  and  Burton  A.  Weisbrod. 

12:1.2/76-2  The  States  and  Higher  Education:  A  Proud  Past  and  a 
Vital  Future,  and  commentary  Supplement,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching. 

4.0  STUDIES  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  SEGMEr^^^^ 

4.1  Graduate  Education 

See:  14:2.0/77-2  the'  State*  of  Academic  ^lence.  Volume  1,  The 
Universities  in  the  Nation's  Research  Effort,  and  14:2.0/78  Volume 
2-Background  Papers,  Bruce  L.  R.  Smith  and  Joseph  J .  Karlesky . 

.  This  two-volume  set  is  the  most  recent  and  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  health  of  scientific  research  within  universities.  The  study  on  which 
the  volumes  are  based  was  the  Association  of  American  Universities. 
•  Conducted  by  t\yo  social  scientists  with  the  assistance  ofalO-member 
.advisory  group  and  several  outside  consultants^^^^  involved 
analyses  of  existing  data,  as  well  as  visits  ttrSfflniversities.  For  anyone 
"Toncemed  with  the  research  capability  of  the  Nation's  universities,  thesie 
volumes  are  essential.  <■ 

Volume  1 ,  published  in  1977,  discusses  trcnds  in  the  financial  support 
and  performance  of  academic  research,  drawing  heavily  on  data  collected 
by  NSF.  The  changing  relationship  of  universitiei  to  other  research  per- 
formers (nonprofit  institute government  in-house  laboratories,  industry) 
is  examined,  as  arc  current  developments  1n  selected  fields— chemistry, 
physics,  mathematics,  life  sciences,  and  engineering.  Among  the  emerging 
issues  noted  are:  declining  support  for  and  deteriorating  quality  of  research 
instrumentation  and  other  capital  investments;  manpower  problems  related 
to  supply-demand  imbalances  for  new  Ph.D's;  deteriorating  government/ 
university  relationships;  disputes  over  the  way  to  compute  and  allocate 
overhead  costs;  and  changing  relationships  between  the  university  and  state 
governments.  The  concluding  section  conuins  recommendations  for  policy 
changes. 

Volume  2,  published  in  1978,  contains  five  detailed  research  papers 
on  university  research.  They  arc:  "Forces  Affecting  the  Research  Role  of 
Universities,  "  by  DacI  Wolfie;  "The  Changing  Relatjonships:  Universities 
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and  Other  R  &  D- Performers."  by  Walter  S.  Baer;  "rai^cted  Researx;h: 
An  Amencan  Tradition."  by  Carl  M.  York;  "Effects  of  Recent  Trends  in 
Graduate  Edupation  on  Univepsty  Research  Capability  in  Physics 
Chemistry,  and  Mathematics."  by  David  W.  Btencman;  and  "Account' 
ability  and  the  Research  Universities,"  by  Sanfoid  A.  Ukoff.  (For  a 
complete  annotation  of  Volume  2.  see  14:2.0/78). 

S:4.1/74  -    ,  ^  ^ 

Federal  Policy  Alternatives  Towirdi  Graduate  Education, 

Nalional  Board  on  Graduate  Educalion,.  Commission  on  Human 
Resources,  Nalional  ResearcJ^  Council,  127  pp.  (Nalional  Research 
Council.  Washington,  D.C.) 

This  report  contains  a  comprctjjnsive  discussion  of  the  Federal  role  in 
tmancing.  graduate  education.  Since  therethave  been  few  significant 
chaitjges  in  Federal  policy  toward  graduate  education  since  the  report  was 
issued,  tfje  document  is  still  useful. 

The  first  chapter  provides  an  overview,  together  with  the  National 
Bojird  s  recommendations,  on  Federal  policy  in  financing  graduate  educa- 
tion. The  second  chapter  provides  "a  brief  history  of  Federal  support  for 
graduate  education,  while  the  third  chapter  discusses  the  problems  facing 
graduate  education,  including  overproduction  of  Ph.D.'s.  declining  finan- 
cial support,  difficulties  in  promoting  access  for  women  and  minorities,  the 
complexities  of  institutional  cost  analysis  and  accountability,  and  the 
difficulties  of  adjusting  to  a  "steady-state"  environment. 

'^*'*^  f^''"hree_chaptei|M|rScuss  issues  of  graduate  student  support, 
research  support,  ^and  institutional  support,  including  both  analysis  and 
rccommenddlions.  The  absence  of  coordinated  Federal  policies  and  of 
adequate  data  bases  for  policy  analysis  is  considered  in  the  seventh 
chapter,  while  a^ supplement  b>  Frederick  Balderston  comments  in  greater 
-detail  on  the  difficulties  of  cost  analysis. 

An  appendix  contains  several  detailed  statistical  tables  on  time  trends 
m  support  for  university  research  and  graduate  programs.  Many  of  these 
data  are  collected  annurfljy  by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  the 
tables  c()uld  be  easily  updated  by  referring  to  various  NSF  publicati' 

This  report  is  out  of  print,  but  can  be  ordered  from  the  ERIC  Clear- 
inghouse for  Higher  Education  at  One  Dupont  Circle,  Washington,  I>.C. 
Copies  were  distributed  to  the  offices  of  mos;  college  aini  university 
presidents  and  to  graduate  deans,  and  thus  should  be  available  on  most 
university  campuses. 
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SWDIES  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  SEGMENTS—  Sl4.2 
MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

4.2   Medical  Education 

•  See:  27:1 .0/76  Progress  and  Problems  in  Medical  and  Dental  Educa- 
tion: Federal  Support  Versus  Federal  Control,  Gamegit  Council  on 
Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Education,  « 

In  1970,  the  Camegie  Commission,  predecessor  to 'the  Carnegie 
Council,  issued  a  report  on  medical  and  denial  education  entitled  Higher 
Education  and  the  Nation's  Health,  That  report  was^  consulted  in  drawing 
up  a  major  piece  of  Federal  legislation,  the  CoiriprehenSive  Health 
Manpower  Act  of  1971,  which  created,  among  other  things,  capitation 
grants  to  medical  and  dental  schools,  bonuses  to  schools  that  expanded 
enrollments,  grants  and  loans  for  students,  support  for  construction  and 
start-up  grants  for  new  schools,  and  support  lor  training  of  physician's  and 

^dental  as^^istants.   •   ^  ^  _ 

.  Mudh  progress  was  made  over  the  intervening  years  but  problems 
continued,  including  heavy  reliance  on  foreign  medical  graduates,  geo- 
graphic, mal(tistributioh  of  physicians,  and  excessive  specialization  in 
medical  practice.  Proposed  changes  in  legislation  to  cope  with  these  prob- 
lems prompted  this  second  Camegie  Council  volume,  based  on  concern 
controls  over  medical  education.  The  preface  notes  that:  **This  report  urges 
a  policy*of  sustained  and  consistent  Federal  support  of  medical  and  dental 
education,  along  with  the  provision  of  strong  incentives  toward  needed 
changes,  rather  than  excessive  controls.  It  is  a  report  m  the  tradition  of  the 
Camegie  Commission's  1970  report,  but  with  central  orientation  toward 
the  more  complex  legislative Jssues  that  have  emerged  in  the  last  six 
years." 

The  book  begins  with  three  wamings  and  five^ recommendations,  The 
warnings  are  that  the  nation  is  in  danger  of  starting  too  many  new  medical 
schools,  th^i  Federal  attempts  to  alter  geographic  distribution  and  to 
counter  excessive  specialization  through  controls  will  be  less  effective  than 
policies  emphasizing  incentives,  and  that  the  time  has  come  to  quit  relying 
on  foreign  medical  graduates  to  meet  the  need  for  physicians.  The  recom- 
n?cndatibns  call  for  a.  variety  of  changes  in  Federal  fmancing  policies 
related  to  these  problems.  -  ^ 

Other  chapters.include  a  summary  of  the  1971  legislation  and  discus- 
sions of  the  projected  labor  market  for  doctors  and  dentists,  Federal  capita- 
tion payments  and  related  policies,  the  National  Health  Service  Corps,  and 
the  need  for  new  medical  iind  dental  schools  and  for  area  health  education 
centers.  A  chapter  on  state  support  for  medical  and  dental  education 
completes  the  text,  while  two  appendixes  provide  supporting  statistical 
tables  and  projections  of  physical  supply . 
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Financing  Medical  Education:  An  Analysis  of  Alternative 
Policies  and  Mechanisms,  Rashi  Feign  and  Gerald  I.  Weber, 
Report  Prepared  for  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
and  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  279  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
New  York). 

While  the  Carnegie  Council  volume  annotated  above  concentrates  on 
national  problems  confronting, medical  and  dental  education,  and  focuses 
particularly  on  Federal  policy,  this  volume  emphasi'zes  the  microeconomic 
aspects  of  medical  education.  One  of  the  book's  main  contributions  is  to 
explore  and  develop  ideas  about  the  behavioral  4-esponses  to  alternative 
financing  schemes  of  student^i  and  of  those  v  ho  manage  medical  schools. 
It  examines  the  production  processes  within  medical  education,  investi- 

^  gating  statistically  .the  relationships  between  financial  inputs  and  outputs 
such  as  educated  personnel,  research,  and  service.  Since  so  many  of  the 
problems  in  this  complex  area  of  professional  education  involve  unantici- 
pated consequences  of  financing  policies,  this  volume  is  a  valuable 

.  complement  to  the  mow  policy-oriented  publications  of  the  Carnegie 
Commission  and  Council; 

The  chapters  include  a  detailed  look  at  the  medical  school,  how  it 
functions,  and  how  it  is  financed,  and  at  medical  students,  who  they  are, 
how  they  decide  to  apply,  and  how  they  progress  from  M.D.  candidate  to 
intern  to  resident.  The  factors  that  influence  decisions  on  medical  specialty 
and  location  are  investigated.  The  financial  roles  of  state  and  federal 
governments  are  each  accorded  a  chapter,  and  the  book  ends  with  a  discus- 
sion of  policy  alternatives.  Five  appendixes  provide  useful  information  on 
data  sources,  joint  production  and  costs  in  medical  schools,  rates  of  return 
to  medical  education,  statistical  equations,  and  state  support  of  private 
medical  schools.  ^ 

This  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  1967  conference  held  at  the  Brookings 
Institution,  and  was  completed  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Act  of  1971.  Since  that  act  did  so  much  to  change  the 
incentives  in  medical  and  dental  education,  particularly  by  providing 
support  for  expansion,  some  of  the  book's  findings  are  outdated.  The 
analytical  approach  taken  and  the  issues  considered  are  still  germane, 
however,  and  students  of  this  subject  should  consider  the  book  essential 
reading.  It  can  be  viewed  largely  as  a  contribution  to  the  broader  subject  of 
the  microeconomics  of  nonprofit  institutions  and  of  the  public  sector, 

4.3   Private  Colleges  and  Universities 

.  For  related  policy  issues,  see  Topic  8,  Subtopic  2.0, 
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STUDIES  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  SEGMENTS—  8l4.3 
PRIVATE  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

5:4.3/78  ^ 
Public  Policy  and  Private  Higher  Education,  David  W.  Breneman 
and  Chester  E.  Finn,  Jr.,  eds.  468  pp.  (The  Broolcings  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.), 

This  volume  provides  a  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  discussion  ot 
the  prospects" for  private  higher  education  in  the  1980's  and  the  vaiietv  ot  . 
state  and  Federal  policies  that  might  be  pursued  in  order,  to  maintain  a 
Unancially  healthy  private  sector.  Both  philosophical  questions  and  prac- 
tical and  political  problems  are  discussed.  Ample  data,  including  demo- 
graphic trends,  enrollment  patterns  over  a  25-year  period,  the  growth  of  the 
private,  sector  of  higher  education,  and  trends  in  tuition  and  other  charges 
to  students  are  suppliedr 

The  book  combines  economic  and  political  analysis  of  a  variety  ot 
option.s,  and  in  the  final  chapter  of  the  book  the  editors  argue  tor  the 
creation  of  a  national  student  market-place  characterized  by:  ( I )  purposeful 
iink.s  between  state  and  Federal  financing  policies;  (2)  reduced  price 
barriers  to-'interstate  mobility  of  students;  (3)  continued  Federal  emphasis 
on  need-ba.sed  student  aid  rather  than  direct  institutional  aid;  and  (4) 
stabilized  or  narrowed  tuition  differentials  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  A  sharp',  increase  in  the  Federal  State  Student  Incentive  Grant 
Program  is  proposed,  together  with  legislative  changes  that  would  make 
interstate  mobility  a  grant  condition.  In  essence,  the  Federal  Governmcit 
would  offer  to  finance  a  percentage  of  increased  state  .student  aid  pro- 
grams. If  states  choose  to.  reduce  their  direct  support  of  public  campuses  in 
response  to  this  increased  .student  aid,  the  result  would  be  higher  public  , 
'  tuition  levels  and  a  narrower  tuition  gap. 

The  political  analysts  writing  in  the  bjok  floubt  that  such  ;i  major 
transfomiation  in  the  way  states  finance  higher  education  is  likely  to  come 
about,  and  thus  a  variety  of  "second  best"  propo.sals  are  advanced  and 
evaluated.  "Second  best"  in  this  context  refers  to  policies  that  can  be 
implemented  by  the  states  or  Federal  Government  acting  alone  rather  than 
in  concert. 

Chapters  I  and  10.  written  by  the  editors,  ire  intended  for  a  general 
audience  and  contain  a  summary  of  the  main  financial  problems  con-, 
fronting  private  higher  education,  along  with  proposed  solutions.  The 
intervening  eight  chapte.  s  contain  more  detailed  analyses  of  the  private 
college  dilemma.  Susan  C.  Nelson  presents  a  thorough  treatment  of  finan- 
cial trends  and  issues  in  the  private  sector,  based  largely  on  time  series 
analysis  of  institional  financial  data  collection  by  the  fbmier  U.S.  Off  ice  of 
Education.  f4ichael  S.  McPherson  provides  an  incisive  discussion  of  the 
literature  covering  demand  for  higher  education,  and  carefully  assesses  the 
siiznificance  of  price  and  nonpritc  factors.  Lawrence  E.  Gladieux  and 
Thomas  R.  Wolanin  analyze  the  Federal  political  scene,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  developments  between  the  Education  Amendments  qf  1972 
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and  1976..  Robert  W.  Hartman  explores  Federal  policy  options,  including 
the  proposal  for  a  Federal-state  matching  grant  program  to  increase  need- 
based  portable  student  aid.  Emil  M.  Sunley,  Jr.,  analyzes  Federal  and  state 
tax  policies  that  atYect  higher  education,  concentrating  on  the  deduction  tor 
charitable  contributions  and  on  prop()sals  tor  a  tuition  tax  credit. 

Two  chupters  tocus  on  state. policy.  Robert  O.  Berdahl  discusses  the 
politics  of  public-privatcr  relationships,  drawing  on  case  studies,  of 
California,  New  York,  and  Ohio.  Colin  C.  Blaydon  investigates  the  tlnan- 
cial  possibilities  open  to  states  that  wish  to  increase  support  for  the 
independent  sector  of  higher  education  And  two  college  administrators, 
Dav  id  G.  Brown  and  Thomas  E.  Wcnzlau,  provide  the  college  president  s 
view  of  the  importance  of  various  existing  and  proposed  state  and  Federal 
programs. 

Most  chapters  in  the  book  are  followed  by  appendixes  .prpviuing 
extensive  tables  and  other  forms  of  data.  The  text  is  generally  annotated 
with  references  and  extended  explanation  and  comments!  The  volume  is 
generally  objective  and  gives  not  only  a  broad  overview  but  an  indepth 
consideration  of  basic  issues.. 

Although  most  of  the  issues  discussed  in  the  bi)ok  arc  pertinent  to 
2'year  and  .4-year  colleges  as  well  as  to  universities,  the  book's  main 
emphasis  is  on  undergraduate  education  financing.  All  papers  were  com- 
missioned, for  this  book,  and  were  the  subject  of  a  2-day  invitational, 
conference  at  the  Brookings  Institution  in  November  1976. 

5:4,2/77 

The  States  and  Private  Higher  Education:  Problems  and  Policies 

in  a  New  E-'a,  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion, 206  pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco).  \ 

The  plight  of  the  private  sector  of  higher  education  ts  the  subject  of 
this  Carnegie  Council  volume,  with  particular  emphasis  on  state  policies 
that  can  help  maintain  the  dual  system,  public  and  private,  through  the 
I980's.  This  study  is  unique  in  that  it  was  the  first  one  ^'specifically 
designed  to  assess  the  impact  of  existing  state  policies  toward  private 
higher  education  on  enrollments,  finances,  autonomy,  academic  freedom 
and  other  conditions  of  private  institutions/* 

The  book  provides  a  brief  but  thorough  discussion  of  the, economic 
position  of  the  private  sector  in  terms  of  enrollment,  the  tuition  gap, 
financial  status,  vulnerability,  and  the  future  outlook.  This  discussion  is 
followed  by  a  description  of  several  current  state  aid  programs.  An  assess- 
ment of  the  impact  of  general  state  programs  indicates  that  they  have  had  a 
much  greater  effect  on  students  than  on  institutions.  The  pattern  of  oper- 
ating deficits  characteristic  of  the  early  I970*s  seems  to  have  been  reversed 
in  those  siates  with  more  extensive  state  aid  programs.  Attention  is  given  to 
such  matters  of  public  policy  as  they  affect  income  groups,  public  institu- 
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lions,  poriability,  aH)rdination  and  statewide  planning.  Federal  programs, 
and  Federal-stale  relationships.  The  study  concludes  with  a  series  of  21 
recommendations  for  state  and  Federal  [>olicy. 

In  addition  to  analysis  of  existing  data  sources,  the  Council  com- 
missioned a  special  survey  ot  230  private  colleges  and  universities  to 
determine  the  effects  ot  existing  state  aid  programs  on  institutional  finance. 
Results  of  this  survey  arc  contained  in  a  technical  supplement  published  as 
part  of  the  book.  A  second  technical  supplement  provides  detailed  statis- 
tical analyses  of  enrollment  trends  in  the  private  sector,  with  data  broken 
*down  by  state  and  by  Carnegie  Commission  classification.  These  data  will 
be  particularly  useful  to  state  planners  and  to  administrators  of  private 
colleges.  A  third  supplement  presents  case  studies  of  the  development  of 
state  aid  to  the  private  sector  in  California,  Georgia,  "^'nois,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

5:4,3/74 

Paying  for  Colle^'e:  Financing  Education  at  Nine  Private  Institu* 
tions,  Sloan  Study  Consortium,  137  pp,  (University  Press  of  New 
England,  Hanover,  N.H.). 

The  growing  problem  of  paying  for  high-priced  higher  education 
prompted  this  comparative  study,  which  draws  ocuinformation  provided  by 
Amherst,  Brown,  Dartmouth,  Harvard,  MIT,  Mounl  Holybke,  Princeton, 
Wellesley,  and  Wesleyan.  The  original  nine-member  organization  was 
subsequently  enlarged  to  23  members  and  renamed  the  Consortium  on 
Financing  Higher  Education,  with  headquarters  at  Dartmouth.     .  ^ 

The  nine-college  study  concentrated  heavily  on  loan  financing,  in- 
cluding recommendations  for  change  in  existing  Federal  :<nd  state  loan 
programs  and  the  implementation  of  a  new  supplemental  loan  program  for 
young  alumni  who,  for  unexpected  reasons,  have  difficulty  paying  back 
educational  loans.  The  bix)k's  discussion  of  loan  finance;  and  particularly 
the  analysis  of  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  and  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Programs,  remains  pertinent  today. 

The  discussion  of  loans  is  preceded  by  brief  chapters  that  document 
the  growing  financial  distress  of  the  nine  coUeges  during  the  late  I960' s 
and  "uriy  I97()'s,  including  an  analy.sis  of  growth  in  operating  expendi- 
tures, efforts  to  control  costs,  and  steps  to  increase  income.  A  chapter  titled 
"A  Search  for  Solutions  '  concludes  that  there  are  limits  to  cost  control 
and  to  thc^  ability  to  raise  outside  income,  meaning  that  tuition  will  remain 
of  central  importance.  The  book*s  emphasis  ort  loans  is  prompted  by  this 
realization  and  the  need  to  help  students  finance  these  ever-rising  charges. 

The  Consortium  on  Financing  Higher  Education  published  a  report  in 
April  1975  entitled  Federal  Student  Assistance:  A  Review  of  Title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  intended  to  influence  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1976. 
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4.4  Community  Colleges 
5:4.4/81 

_  ■  »  , 

Financing  Community  Colleges:  An  Economic  Perspective^ 

David  W.  Breneman  and  Susan  C.  Nelson,  222  pp.  (The  Brookings 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  book  provides  the  most  comprehensive  treatment  of  its  subject 
currently  in  print.  The  first  chapter  gives  a  statistical  overvieW  of  the 
growth  in  numbers  of  community  colleges  and  enrollments,  changing 
trends  in  financing  over  time,  current  financial  patterns  in  the  SO  states, 
and  the  shares  of  Federal,  state,  local,  and  private  support  that  make  up 
2-year  college  revenues.  Considerable  infonnation  about  students  is  also 
provided,  together  with  discussion  of  educational  programs  and  graduates. 
The  chapter  ends  with  a  discussion  of  the  numerous  thepretical  and  prac- 
tical issues  that  must  be  considered  in  evaluating  finance  plans. 

The  second  chapter  develops  the  economist  s  concept  oT  efficiency  in 
the  context  of  higher  education  finance  in  general  and  as  it  applies  to 
community  colleges  in  particular.  The  nature  of  social  and  private  benefits 
^associated  with  transfer,  vocational,  remedial,  and  commurtity  service 
programs  are  discussed,  and  the  implications  for  financing  are  developed. 
The  chapter  also  examines  the  literature  on  outcomes  of  community 
college  education  and  presents  statistical  analyses  based  on  the  National 
Longitudinal  Survey  of  the  High  School  Class  of  1972.  The  authors  inves- 
tigate the  differential  effects  on  educational,  psychological,  and  labor  force 
outcomes  of  students  who  enroll  in  community  colleges  rather  than  4-year 
colleges  and  universities.  - 

The  third  chapter  explores  the  equity  questions  that  arise  when 
evaluating  a  financial  plan.  Three  aspects  of  equity  are  considered:  tuition 
and  student  aid,  interdistrict  equity  when  local  property  tax  support  Is 
provided,  and.  the  distribution  of  state  funds  among  2-year  and  4-year 
colleges.  The  authors  find  that,  paradoxically,  the  greatest  potential  gains 
in  equity  may  be  generated  by  a  policy  that  increases  tuition  and  student 
aid,  charging  those  who  can  afford  it  a  higher  price,  while  increasing 
subsidies  to  the  most  needy  students. 

The  fourth  chapter  investigates  Fedem'  support  of  community  col- 
leges and  their  students,  which  is  provided  primarily  through  student  aid 
programs,  The  question  of  whether  community  college  students  receive  a 
fair  share  of  student  aid  is  investigated  carefully,  and  the  difficulties  in 
reaching  an  unambiguous  answer  are  discussed.  Current  Federal  policy  on 
student  aid  is  evaluated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  community  college  and 
generally  found  to  be  satisfactory,  particularly  if  the  legislative  provisions 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1980  are  fully  funded. 

State  and  local  issues  occupy  the  fifth  chapter.  Drawing  on  .^i  o  visits 
to  several  states,  the  authors  conclude  that  a  single  '*best'*  flnanr  plan 
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does  not  exist,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  found  given  ttie  different  purposes 
served  by  the  colleges  in  the  several  states.  Further,  the  authors  state  that 
much  of  the  debate  over  financing  plans  reflects  more  fundamental  dis* 
agreement  over  the  educational  mission  and  priorities  of  the  colleges, 
particularly  differences  in  values  held  by  community  college  leaders  and 
.V  state  officials.  Finance  plans  embody  answers  to  specific  policy  questions 
about  which  students  and  programs  to  subsidtze  and  at  what  level,  and  each 
of  these  issues  is  discussed  and  evaluated.  The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
various  approaches  currently  in  use  are  presented,  and  recommendations 
are  advanced  for  approaches  that  are  equitable  and  efficient. 

The  concluding  chapter  discusses  the  future  of  community  colleges  in 
the  I980's.  The  authors  present  both  an  optimistic  and  a  pessimistic 
scenario,  covering  the  best  and  worst  cases  likely  to  be  experienced  by  the 
.  _     colleges,  identify  factors  that  contribute  to  o^^^ 

examine  the  financing  recommendations  of  their  study  in  the  context  of 
these,  scenarios.  They  also  spell  out  strategic  choices  facing  community 
^  colleges  regarding  activities  to  emphasize,  highlighting  the  fact  that  these 
institutions  can  choose  to  retain  traditional  collegiate  values  or  opt  instead 
to  become  community-based  learning  centers. 

5:4.4/80 

CommuDity  College  Students,  Costs,  and  Finances:  A  Review  of 
Research  Literature,  Willtan  Hyde  and  John  Augenblick«  1 18  pp. 
( Education  Commission  of  the  States,  Denver,  Colo. ). 

This  excellent  review  of  the  community  college  financing  literature 
was  prepared  as  part'ot'a  larger  study  (supported  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  and  slated  for  publication  by  the  Education  Commission  of 
the  States  in  1982)  of  the  effects  of  tuition  and  student  aid  on  access  to 
2-year  colleges.  Four  topics  were  identified  for  review,  with  a  separate 
chapter  in  the  report  covering  each  topic. 

.  The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  characteristics  of  community  college 
students.  T|je  authors  point  out  that  one  factor  that  distinguishes  2-year 
colleges  from  other  postsecondary  institutions  is  their  appeal  t^  nontradi- 
tional  students — adults,  minorities,  low- income  people,  and  less  educated, 
ptjople.  They  also  provide  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  students  attending 
community  colleges  and  their  demographic  characteristics. 

The  second  chapter  focuses  on  prospective  student  enrollment 
behavior  and  educational  needs.  The  authors  present  findings  drawn  from  a 
large  number  of  needs  assessment  survey  reports  and  provide  a  critical 
review  of  the  design  of  surveys  conducted  by  community  colleges.  They 
also  discuss  some  of  the  differences  between  modeling  community  college 
choice  decisions  and  choice  decisions  for  higher  education  in  gcivral, 
including  discussions  of  the  small  number  of  studies  that  have  focused 
explicitly  on  community  colleges. 
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The  question  of  whtther  community  colleges  and  their  s^tudents 
receive  a  fair  share  of  student  fmancial  aid  is  the  third  subject  of  the 
review,  and  that  about  which  the  least  research  has  been  done.  A  lack^f 
Consensus  about  several  critical  ^alue  judgments  that  must  be  made  to 
address  this  question  blocks  an  unambiguous  resolution  of  the  issue. 

The  fourth  subject,  fmance,  is  covered  extensively  in  the  report. 
Topics  include  the  effects  of  different  funding  pattems  on  enrollments, 
quality  of  education,  and  institutional  autonomy,  as  well  as  criteria  for 
evaluating  community  college  fmance  formulas. 

A  fmal  chapter  contains  a  brief  summary  and  identifies  issues  that 
should  be  important  research  topics  in  coming  years  for  community 
colleges.  , 


5:4.4/78 

Issues  in  Financing  Community  Colleges,  John  Augenblick,  66 
pp .  ( Education  Commission  of  the  States,  Denver,  Colo. ).  ! 

This  study  concentrates  on  the  equity  of  tlnancing  systems  for 
community  colleges,  with  particular  reference  to  interdistrict  eqiijity  among 
the  campuses  within  a  state  system.  This  measure  of  equity  is  applicable 
only  to  those  states  where  the  2-year  colleges  receive  a  local  property  tax 
contribution  to  operating  revenues,  as  well  as  state  support.  In  this  sense, 
the  issues  explored  here  are  comparable  to  those  investigated  at  the 
elementary/secondary  school  level  under  the  rubric  of  school  finance 
reform:  To  what  extent  does  th(t  difference  in  local  property  tax  wealth 
among  community  college  districts  result  in  unequal  expenditures  per 
student  or  in  unequal  levels  of  taxpayer  effort? 

The  author  explores  this  question  empirically,  using  fmancial  data 
friffn  four  states:  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  California  (pre-Proppsition  13), 
and  Illinois.  He.  fmds  that  district  wealth  varies  substantially  between 
community  college  districts,  and  that  variations  in  total  revenues,  while 
smaller  than  those  for  wealth,  are  related,  in  some  cases  strongly,  to 
variations  in  wealth.  Tuition  level^  are  also  shown  to  be  related  to  wealth, 
although  the  direction  of  the  relationship  is  not  uniform  among  the  states 
examined.  The  ability  to  generate  equal  revenues  at  equal  tax  rates  is 
shown  to  vary  widely  among  districts,  and  the  distribution  of  state  general 
aid  is  shown  to  reduce  disparities  in  tax  power,  although  not  necessarily  to 
a  very  low  level. 

In  addition  to  the  analy^s  of  interdistrict  equity,  the  author  discusses 
two  other  types  of  equity  questions — intersectoral  issues  in  the  distribution 
of  state  support  among  2-year,  4-year,  and  graduate  education,  and  equity 
questions  related  in  tuition  and  student  aid.  No  empirical  work  is  presented 
on  either  of  these  issues,  however. 
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3:4.4/77 

Financing^Community  Colleges,  l!r76,  Walter  I.  Garms/ 120  pp. 
(Teachers  College  Press,  Columbia  University,  New  Vork). 

This  book  is  primarily  a  *Uhink  piece/'  specifying  criteria  that  an 
ideal  finance  plan  should  meet  a^d  then  evaluating  .several  models  in 
relation  tp  these  criteria.  Ganiis  sees  community  colleges  performing  three 
special  functfons:  (I)  providing  access  to  ,postsec6ndary  education  for 
'those  who  cannot  easily  attend  4-year  or  residential  colleges;  (2)  proyfding 
courses  and  programs  not  provided  by  other  inwtutions;  and  (3)  serving 
the  educational  needs  of  the  local  community  at  the  posisecondary  lev^. 
He  specifies  liine  criteria,  including  efficiency  and  equity  goals,  that 
findhce  plans  should  meet  in  furthering  these  three  functions,  and  devotes 
the  balance  of  ^he  book  to  a  discussion  of  financing  alternatives.  Many  of 
■  the  p|iui>  he  considers  are  actually  in  use,  while  others  are  only  theoretical. 

Since  local  governments  in  many  stales  finance  community  colleges 
and  the  elementary/secondary  school  system  from  the  same  property  lax 
base,  Garms  discusses  the  issues  and.  concerns  (e.g.,  school  finance 
reform,  ihf  Serrano  case  in  California)  in  anjntegrated  manner  from  the 
standpoint  of  bo\h  sectors  that  share  this  common  source  of  revenue.  Two 
of  Garms*  nine  criteria  relate  to  student  and  taxpayer  equity  in  the  fashion 
of  elementary/seoondary  school  finance. 

-  Garms  argues  that  all  financing  systems  can  be  classified  as  mai-ket 
models,  ;:s  planned  economy  models,  or  as  hybrids  of  the  two.  For  states 
with  no  local  cohtribution,  his  nine  criteria  lead  him  to. endorse  what  he 
calls  a  "modified  decentralized  system,"  which  attempts  to  maintain 
responsiveness  io  the  local  community  although  most  of  the  funds  come 
from  the  states/  For  those  states  that  do  have  a  substantial  local  contribu- 
tion/he  endprees  a  "modified,.power-equalizing  system,"  a  version  of  the 
original  Cobns,  Clune,  and  Sugarman  district  power-equalizing  model  but 
adapted  to  the  unique  features  6f  community  colleges.  In  eith^^r  instance, 
Garms  argues  for  increased  tuition  payments  from  those  students  able  to 
afford  the^m. 

5:4.4/76 

Financial,  Support  Patterns  for  Community  Colleges,  1976, 

James  L.  WaUenbarger  and  Paul  M.  Stames,  1 18  pp.  (Institute  of 
Higher  Education,  University  of  Florida^  Gainesville). 

This  volume  provides  a  description  of  existing  fomiulas  that  each 
state  uses  to  finance  community  colleges.  The  infomiation  came  from 
surveys  the  authors  sent  to  state  directors  of  community/junior  colleges. 

The  book  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  community  college 
philosophy  and  the  various  purposes  the  institutions  serve  or  want  to  serve. 
The  authors  then  argue  that  the  states  have  failed  to  finance  these  activities 
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adequately,  preventing  many  of  the  institutions  from  meeting  their  goaJs. 
States  of^n  refuse  to  pay  for  part-time,  no'-^egree-credit  instruction,  for 
short  courses  offered  through  continuing  education  units,  for  older  students 
or  students  enrolled  at  night,  for  counseling  services,  and  the  like.  The 
chapter  concludes  with  a  not  very  convincing  argument  for  the  states' 
assuming  the  full  cost  of  each  of  these  activities. 

The  second  chapter  offers  a  taxonomy  of  financial  support  patterns 
and  identifies  four  categories  into  which  state  plans  fall:  (I)  negotiated 
•  rr  budget  funding,  in  which  each  campus  budget  is  negotiated  directly  with 

the  state  legislature  or  a  state  b6ard;  (2)  unit  rate  tprmulas,  a  general  term 
applied  to  most  formula-driven  budgets,  whether  based  on  enrollments, 
contact  hours,  or  other  activity  unit;  (3)  minimum  foundation  funding, 
used  in  states  where  there  is  a  local  contribution,  with  the  stale  effort 
usually  inversely  related  to  the  taxing  capacity  of  the  local  district;  and  (4) 
^  ^*^>5it-based  program  funding,  in  which  the  budgets  are  based  on  cost  studies 
•  broken  down  by  discipline,  instructional  category,  program  function,  or 
object  of  expenditure,  , 

The  third  chapter  provides  a  detailed  description  of  each  state';* 
'I'  financial  procedure,  while  the  fourth  preseniii  the  authors'  proposal  for  an' 

/  "ideal''  plan  under  which  the  stale  would  fully  underwrite  the  expenses  of 

the  multiple  activities  of  the  typical  community  college,  using  various 
formulas  for  each  activity,  The  book  ends  with  three  appendixes  that 
present  state  and  local  support  by  state  tor  1974-75  and  1975-76,  a  defini- 
tion of  the  way  each  state  measures  various  adivities,  and  a  description  Of 
financing  chargesvnacted  recently  in  selectei^tates. 
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5:5  0/S-1  ^  ^  ^ 

Preserving  America's  Investment  in  Human  Capital:  A  Study  of 
Public  Higher  Education,  1980,  W.  John  Minter  and  Howatxl  f{. 
Bowen,  91  pp.  (American  Association  of  State  Colleges'and 
Universities,  Washington,  D.C). 

This  is  the  first  in  a  projected  series  of  bienniaU  reports  on  financial 
and  educational  trends  in  the  public  sector  of  American  higher  education. 
The  purposes  of  the  series  are  to  monitor  the  progress  of  public  colleges 
and  universities  regularly  and  to  provide  reliable  and  timely  information 
for  the  use  of  government  officials,  educators/donors,  faculty,  students,/ 
and  other  persons  or  groups  interested  in  public  higher  education.  Tttp 
series  parallels*  a  series  of  reports  produced  by  the  same  auihors^n  the 
financial  condition  of  independent  colleges  and  universities  (siec  5:5.0/5- 
2).  The  work  is  being  sponsored  by  a  consortium  of  three  national  bodies: 
American  Assixiation  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  American 
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Association  ot  Slate  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

The  initial  report  covers  the  period  1976-77  through  1978-79,  with 
some  data  available  tor  eiirlier  years  and  for  1979-80.  The  data  presented . 
here  are  based  on  a  stratified  sample  of  135  accredited  institutions,  of 
Which  95  participated.  These  institutions  represent  all  parts  of  the  public 
sector  except  autonomous  professional  schools.  The  universe  from  which 
the  sample  was  drawn  is  about  1 ,300  institutions. 

The  report  provides  data  on  enrollments  and  admissions,  student  at- 
trition, faculty  size  and  compensation,  tenure  and  faculty  turnover,  faculty 
workload,  and  administrative  and  general  service  employees.  It  also 
discysses  educational  programs,  with  reference  to  student  achievements, 
faculty  qualifications,  and  instructional  mc^thods.  On  the  financial  side, 
jnfprmatipnis  prgyided  pn^^^p^^  revenues  and  expenditures,  under- 
graduate  student  financial  aid,  and  liabilities  and  net  revenues,  and  an 
analysis  is  made  of  the  relative  financial  condition  of  institutions  indi- 
vidually The  report  endji  with  the  authors'  summary  and  concluding 
observations. 

5:5.0/5-2  ' 
Private  Higher  Education,  (First,  Second,  Third)  Annual  / 
Report  on  the  Financial  and  Educational  Trends  in  the  Private 
Sector  of  American  Higher  Education,  W.  John  Minter  and 
Howard  R.  Bowen,  1 10,  1 16,  and  77      (Association  ot  American 
Colleges,  Washington,  D.C.). 

Independent  Higher  Education,  Fourth  Annual  Report  on  the 
Financial  and  Educational  Trends  in  the  Independent  Sector  of 
American  Higher  Education,  W.  John  Minter  and  Howard  R. 
Bowen,  148  pp.  (National  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Universities,  Washington,  D.C.).  * 

These  volumes  comprise  a  continuing  series  ot  reports  widely  recog- 
nized as  among  the  most  useful  to  date  in  reporting  and  analyzing  the  status 
of  the  private  sector  of  higher  education.  The  tlrst  three  reports  were  based 
on  a  sample  of  ItX)  private  4-ycar  colleges  an(^  universities,  while  the 
fourth  report  was  expanded  to  include  major  research  universities  and 
2-ycar  colleges.  Subsequent  reports  will  also  be  based  on  this  enlarged 
sample  of  135  instiftitions,  which  is  representative  of  the  over  1,150 
private  colleges  and  universities. 

The  reports  draw  on  the  Higher  Education  General  Information  Sur- 
vey (HEGIS),  salary  information  submitted  to  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  (AAUP),  audited  financial  statements  of  each 
college,  annual  college  budgets,  the  president's  annual  reports,  the  college 
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catalog,  and  a  voluntary  tlnancial  support  survey.  In  addition,  the  colleges 
and  universities  responded  to  a  six-part  questionnaire  directed  to  major 
institutional  administrators. 

These  data  have  permitted  the  authors  to  draw  conclusions  on  ad- 
mission and  enrollment,  retrenchment,  environment,  revenues  and 
expenditures,  assets,  liabilities  and  net  worth,  student  housing  anU  dining, 
attitudes  about  present  conditions  and  future  outlook,  comparison  with  the 
public  sector,  and  analysis  of  individual  institutions.  The  authors  have  also 
attempted  to  relate  changes  in  fmancial  status  to  changes  in  educational 
programs  through  analysis  of  additions  and  deletions  to  the  course 
offerings,  changes  in  faculty  size  and  composition,  etc. 

The  ^pthors  have  made  several  interpretive  generalizations.  For 
example,  in  the  1975  report,  they  note  that  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
institutions  studied  appeared  to  be  in  tlnancial  distress  and  that  those  were 
found  chiefly  am6ng  the  Comprehensive  Universities  and  Colleges  and  the 
Liberal  Arts  Colleges  II  (Camfegie  Classification).  They  also  express 
concern  over  whether  the  pressures  of  the  market  may  not  be  forcing  such 
institutions  to  compromise  their  integrity.  At  tfje  same  time,  they  found  no 
significant  deterioration  in  program  quality/  Finally,  they  observe  that 
relative  tlnancial  health  should  be  credited  largely  to  state  and  Federal 
Governments,  which  helped  through  st^dent  aid  programs  and  in  other 
ways.  ^      /\  / 

In  addition  to  providing  statistical  information,'  the  reports  are  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  the  interpretations  that  the  two  experienced  scholars 
dra>v  from  the  data,  ^ince  the/tour  reports  cover  the  period  l%9-70 
through  1976-77  (and  for  s^Jtne  data  through  1977-78),  they  offer  a 
valuable  longitudinal  data  i^se.  The  authors  will  contiiiu^  to  ensure  the 
reliability  and  timeliness  of  the  statistics  through  a  yearly  compilation  of 
data:  however,  after  19781^^^^ 

5:5.0/80  .  \ 

The  Venture  Capital  of  Higher  Education,  Martin  Kramer,  80  pp. 
(Jossey-Bass,  San  FranciscD)/  ^  ; 

The  topic  of  this  essay  is  tlnance,  but  the  concern  is  not  so  much  with 
^the  financial  health  of  institutions  as  with  their  creative  health;  it  is  with  the 
margin  of  financing  that  mak(/s  possible  qualitative  gains  as  opposed  to 
sheer  survival.  Such  a  margin  has  usually  been  provided  by  private  funds 
and,  less  often,  by  public  funds  made  available  tbr  discretionary  use. 
Because  of  the  importance  ^'f  such  funds,  the  author  attempts  to  outlirfe 
how  and  why  private  and  ''private  equivalent''  resource^:  have  played  such 
a  large  role  and  how  that  role  can  continue  to  be  pcrtbniK.d  in  u  financially 
troubled  future. 
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'  Giyen  the  desirability  of  discretionary  funds  and  the  recent  slowing  of 
privateC support  for  higher  education,  the  auihor  focuses  on  the  ways  in 
which  public  support  can  be  made  more  like  private  support  and  looks 
particularly  at  changes  irt  accountability  for  public  funds  tha^  have  occurred 
in  recent  years.  To  determine  the  additional  amount  of  discretionary  funds 
that  institutions  need  to  maintain  their  '^creative  autonomy/'  the  author 
estimates  the  share  of  total  funding  of  institutions  that  ought  to  be  dis- 
cretionary and  subject  mainly  to  the  accountability  of  the  future.  Finally,, 
he  discusses  ways  in  which  the  amount  of  discretionary  funds  might  be 
raised  to  that  level. 

5:5.0/76  ^  ^ 
Higher  Education  and  the  Economy,  Hans  H.  Jenny,  36  pp^ 
(Educational  Resources  Information  Center,  Washington,  D.C.Jy 
-  This  brief  essay,  th^  second  in  a  series  prepared  und^rthe  auspices  of 
the  ERIC  Higher  Education  Clearinghouse,  is  actually  a  careful  survey  of 
"much  of  the  literature  on  the  economics  of  higher  education,  and  rtius 
should  be  the  first  document  read  by  a  novice  in  this  area.  The  reader  will 
find  in  it  a  systematic  discussion  .of  many  of  the  other  works  included  in 
this  bibliography,  as  well  as  a  critical  evaluation  of  many  of  those  works. 

The  essay  briefly  examines  the  .  impact  of  overall  changes  in  the 
ecorjomy  on  the  fortunes  of  higher  education,  and  includes  a  discussion  of 
the  specific  effects,  both  positive  and  negative,  of  the  1974+75  recession.  It 
also  traces  the'effects  of  recession  on  higher  education  revenues  through 
the  impact  on  enrollments,  on  state  government  appropriations,  and  on 
philanthropic  support.  ! 

The  volume  also  summarizes  the  growing  literature  on  demand  for 
higher  education,  as  well  as  rec^t  reports  on  financial  condition?  including 
the  Bowen-Minter  reports  ^5:5. 0/5-2)  and  the  Lanier-Anderson  report 
(5:5.b/75).  A  criticism  of  the  Higher  Education  Pric^  //i jet  by  Kent 
Halstead  is  also  incliided.  . 

^  The  author  argues  thai  the  single  most  serious  defect  in  our  national 
data  bases  for  higher  education  .  .  lies  in  the  abseihce  of  nationally 
credible  indic^rs  of  institutional  health,  especially  if  tlje  latter  is  defined 
in  the  broad  manner  suggested  by  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Financing  of  Postsecondary  Education."  Hfe  goes  on  to  argue  that  'The 
development,  nationally  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  states,  of  a  set  of 
comprehensive  indicators  of  institutional  health  should  have  highest 
legislative  priority."  In  Jenny's  view,  higher  education  will  find  it  difficult 
to  argue  its  case  persuasively  in  the  I980*s  if  such  indicators,  simple  and 
compelling  to  legislators  and  other  policymakers,  are  not  developed. 
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5:5.0/75  ^ 

A  Study  of  the  Financial  Condition  of  Colleges  and  Universities: 
1972-1975,  Lyie  H.  Lanier  and  Charles  J .^nderson,  102  pp. 
(American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C. ). 

"  This  study  was^ prompted  by  a.concem  that  the  National  Commissibtt 
on  the  Financing  of  Postsccondary  Education  report  had  not  taken  suffi- 
cient noteof  the  changes  in  real  resources  per  Jiludenl  that  a  combination  of 
irftlation  and  reduced  slate  appropriations  and  declining  endowment  yields 
had  prcxluced  during  the  tlrsl  half  of  .the  1970  s.  To  provide  evidence  of 
this  change,  surveys  were  sent  to  a  representative  sample  of  institutions  to 
collect  current  data  similar  to^hose^  published  from  the  Higher  Education 
General  Information  Survey  (HEGIS),  but  often  with  a  delay  of  2  or  more 
years,  Institutions  were  grouped  into  Carnegie  Commission  categories,  and 
changes  in  operating  revenues  per  student  were  traced  over  the  1972-75 
period  in  both  current,  dnd  constant  dollars.  The  authors  found  that  the 
sharp  inflationary  increases  that  marked  thfcse  years  had  contributed  to  a 
drop  in  real  resources  per  student,  reversing  an  over  30-year -pattern  In 
which  resources^per  student  increased  by  an  average  of  roughly  2.5  per- 
centage points  per  year. 

The  report  Includes  information  for  this  3-year  period  on  enrollment 
trends:  trends  in  operating  revenues,  including  both  educational  and 
general  and  tuition  and  fee  revenues;  current  fund  and  student  aid  deficits; 
and  the  changing  distribution  df  expenditures  by  function.  Of  particular 
interest  are  the  chapter  on  inflation  and  the  several  prict>indexes  that  have 
been  developed  for  higher  educatior^.  Comparisons  of  tlve  higher  educa- 
tion price'indexes  with  three  ;iatiqnal  economic  price  indexes  is  especially 
useful,  as  is  the  authors'  discussion  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
various  measures.  For  their  own  study,  the  authors  used  the  Halstead  price 
index,  slightly  modified,  notwithstanding  the  'criticisms  that  have  been 
leveled  against  it  by  some  university  administrators. 

.  Although  the  use  of  expenditure  per  student  data  can  be  misleading 
across  institutional  types,  particularly  when  the  problems  of  joint  produc- 
tion are  present  (e.g.,  faculty  engaged  in  teaching,  research,  and  public 
service),  this  study  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  understanding  of 
changes  in  higher  education  resources.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  was  a  one- 
lime  effort. 

5:5.0/73        "  i  ^ 

The  New  Depression  in  Higher  Education:  A  Study  of  Financial 
Conditions  at  41  Colleges  and  Universities,  Earl  F.  icheit,  169  pp. 
(McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. ,  New  York). '  ' 
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The  New  Depression  in  Higher  Education— Two  Years  Later, 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  84  pp. 
(CFAT,  Berkeley. Cam.). 

•  Although  the  specific  information  contained  in  Cheil^s  seminal  report 
is  dated,  this  volum.e  is  included  in  this  section — together  with  the  follow- 
up'Study  donc'2  years  later— because  i^a)mributed  greatly  to  the  diseus-^ 
sion  of  higher  education  finance  during  the  1970's.  It  brought  out  into  the 
open  private  concerns  about  financial  stability  that  had  haunted*  many 
college  and  university  presidents  in  the  late  I960's.  \}nlW  the  publication  of 
this  volume  made  it  respectable,  it  was  difficult  for  presidents  to  talk 
publicly  about  growing  budget  deficits. 

The  book  presents  41  case  studies  based  on  interview  reports  and 
appropriate  financial  records.  The  sample  selected  for  the  study  represents 
several  types  of  institutions,  both  public  tfnd  private:  universities,  liberal 
arts  colleges,  comprehensive  colleges,  and  2-year  institutions,  Cheit  found 
that  29  of  the  institutions  (71  percent)  either  were  approaching  or  already 
experiencing  financial  difficulty.  (Financial  trouble  was  considered 
imminent  if,  ^t  the  time  of  the  study,  an  institution  had  been  able  to  meet 
current  responsibilities  but;couid  neither  ensure  that  it  could  much  longer 
sustain  current  program  and  quality  standards  nor  plan  to  supporLevolving 
program  growth.  Colleges  and  universities  forced  to  reduce  services  or 
eliminate  important  educatioif  programs  were  considered  in  financial 
difficulty.)  On  a  nationally-weighted  basis,  Cheit  found  that  42  percenv<*)f 
U.S.  institutions  (accounting  for  54  percent  of  the  students)  were  heading*^ 
..for  financial  trouble.  Again  on  a  weighted  basis,  slightly  less  than  one- ' 
fifth,  or  19  percent  of  the,  institutions  (accounting  for  24  percent  ot*  the 
students),  were  already  in  fihancial  difficulty. 

In  addition  to  revealing  the  magnitude  of  the-emerging  depression  in 
higher  education,  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  nature  and  impact  of  the 
financial  problems  as  they  affect  varipiis  kinds  of  institutions  and  to  the 
way  these  in.stitutions  arCresponding.  The  author's  case-.study  e.xamination 
of  expenditure  paherns,  income  factors,  and  administrative  practices 
enables  the  reader  to  obtain  a  down-to-earth  perspective  on  a  variety  of 
financial  problet\)s  and  how  they  muy  be  most  effectively,  solved.  The 
study  also  presents  views  of  sch(X)l  adiuinistrators  concerning  public  policy  ' 
.  toward  financing  higher  education. 

The  followup  study.  The  New  Depression  in  Higher  Education — Two 
Years  Later,  documents  a  ''fragile  viability"  in  revenue  and  expenditure 
trends  that  had  occurred  since  1971,  In  particular,  the  inc.rcase  in  real 
expenditures  per  pupil  in  these  institutions  had  dropped  tVom  4  percent  per 
year  in  1971  to  0.5  percent  by  1973,  these  figures  can  be  compared  to  the 
decline  in  real  resouces  (x^r  student  noted  in  the  Lanier-Andersorv  study  for 
the  1972-75  period.  '  . 
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6.0   DATA  SOURCES 

Note:  The  following  entries  make  up  a  basic  list  of  data  sources  with 
which  any  student  of  highbr  education  finance  should  be  familiar, 
Whereas  most  of  the  preceding  entries  involved  analysis  of  data 
.  Jeading  up  toreconrjimndations  for  public  policy,  the  m|iterials  in  this 
section  are  among  the  more  important  sources  of  information  re- 
quired for  such  analyses, 


Financing  Higher  Education  in  the  Fifty  States:  Interstate  Com- 
parisons for  FY  1979,  Marilyn  McCoy  and  Kent  Halstead,  approx, 
5i^PP  JNational  Institute  of  Education,  D,C,), 

This  study  presents  a  systematic  model  ot  data  relating  to  staie  and 
local  government  financial  support  of  .higher  education.  The  framework 
and  graphical  layout  assist  in  understanding  the  component  elements 
affecting  insti  utional  financing  and  their  interaction,  and  serve  iis  an  aid  in 
appraising  performance  levels  through  use  of  interstate  comparisons. 
Separate  reports  are  provided  for  each  of  the  50  states,  aorf  each  state  repoi^ 
consists  of  seven  topics— commentary,  state  financing  of  higher  educa- 
tion, public  institutions  status  report,  independent  institutions  status  report, 
trends,  faculty  salaries,  and  institutional  descriptors,  > 

The  authors'  commentary  section  presents  fundamentals  and  a  profile 
of  state  financing  from  which  the  reader  can  construt^t  more  detaiU  d  inves- 
tigations. Questions  of  interest  to  legislators,  state  planners,  and  budgeting 
officers  that  the  commentary  and  data  address  relate  to  maintenance  of 
appropriations,  proportional  enrollment  and  inflation,  consistency  of 
enrollments  per  capita  with  state  goals,  taxation  effort  and  allocation  to 
higher  education  relative  to  enrol!  lent  load,  utilization  of  the  tax  base,  and 
level  of  appropriations  per  student  compared  with  national  averages. 

The  state  financing  section  ^^cluiies  a  diagram  of  the  state  and  local 
government  budget  for  seven  public  services  to  suggest  the  relative 
standing  of  higher  education  in  the  budget  through  comparison  with  other 
states.  A  brief  summary  of  enrollments  includes  the  attendance  patterns  of 
resident  and  nonresident  students.  A  series  of  related  measures  show  the 
fiscal  actions  of  state  and  local  governments  in  taxation  and  allocation  of 
collected  revenues  to  higher  education.  Distribution  of  the  resLlting 
government  appropriations  to  higher  education  by  sector  and  function  are 
presented.  Collectively,  the  data  can  be  used  to  trace  a  path  from  potential 
tax  capacity  to  ultimate  recipient  and  the  allocaHon  decisions  associated 
wilh  tach  step.  A  tabic  of  state  and  local  tax  capacity  reports  the  ability  or 
potential .  of  state  and  local  governments  to  obtain  revenues  for  public 
purposes  through  various  kinds  v)f  taxes. 
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**Status  reports"  for  both  the.  public  and  independent  sectors  are 
organized  in  four  parts — the  principal  entries  of  ^^Institutional  Revenues" 
and  "Institutional  Expenditures,"  and  two  supporting  entries  of  **State 
and  Local  Finances  Per  Capita"  and  "Enrollments."  The  status  reports 
show  how  state  and  local  government  appropriations  allocated  by  type  of 
institution  interact  with  related  enrollm^^^  in  appropri- 

ations per  student  that,  together  with  other  institutional  revenues,  support 
institutional  expenditures.  Important  here  in  establishing  meaningful 
comparisons  are  the  number  of  institutional  type  classifications  and  provi- 
sion for  revenue  and  expenditure  detail. 

The  trend  diagrams  report  enrollments  and  revenues  over  time  in 
absolute  amounts  and  in  percent  change  and  relative  distribution.  A  sep- 
arate chart  illustrates  the  trend  in  state  and  local  government  appropriations 
^^^^     -    r^  faculty  salary  data  report 

average  3tate  salary  amounts  for  9-  to  10-month  full-time  faculty  by 
academic  rank  and  institutional  category.  The  institutional  descriptors 
section  provides  additional  data  such  as  the  number  of  institutions  within 
each  of  the  10  institutional  categories,  their  tnziUtn  size,  FTE  enrollment, 
and  percent  distribution  of  enrollment  by  studeni  level , 

The  current  plan  is  to  publish  the  basic  data  in  a  biennial  edition,  with 
a  comprehensive  study  and  analysis  presented  j>eriodically/The  voljime 
appears  to  be  a  major  step  in-.converting  otherwise  sterile  raw  data  into  a 
meaningful  organization  and  interrelationship  that  should  be  of  significant 
value  to  planners  in  appraising  their  state  and  local  government  support  of 
higher  education.  v, 

5:6.0/ A- 1 

Special  Analyses,  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government, 
Fiscal  Year  19_,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  approx.  350 
pp.  (U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  ). 

Published  each  January  concurrently  with  the  President's  budget,  the 
Special  Analyses  are  an  essential  source  of  Information  on  Federal  outlays 
for  higher  education  and  related  areas,  such  as  medical  education  and 
research  and  develqpment.  Special  Analysis  D  lists  investment-type  pro- 
grams, including  outlays  for  research  and  develqpment  and  for  education 
and  training.  Special  Analysis  F  focuses  on  Federal  credit  programs, 
including  those  for  education,  and  describes  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1980.  Special  Analyjiis  G  deals  with  tax  expenditu  ts,  including  education, 
health,  and  training  outlays.  Special  Analysis  H  includes  discussion  of 
grant  funding  to  help  educate  and  train  low-income  unemployed  youth. 
And  Special  Analysis  K  is  devoted  to  research  and  development.  Special 
Analyses  of  previous  years  have  focused  on  education,  hcilth  outlays,  and 
tax  expenditure  provisions  that  benefit  educational  institutions,  students, 
and  faculty. 
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5:6.0/A-2 

Financial  Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  Fiscal 
Year  19_,  State  Data,  Paul  F.  Meitins  and  Norman  J.  Brandt, 
approx.  250  pp.  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
\yashington,D.C.). 

PuWished  annually,  ihrs  rqxm  from  the  Ht^gher  EdUtia^^^^^ 
Informalion  Survey  (HEGIS),  collected  by  ihe  National  Cenler  for  Educa- 
tion Slalisiics  (NCES),  is  the  basic  source  of  information  on  institutional 
finance  for  U.S.  higher  education.  Surveys  are  mailed  yearly  to  all  institu- 
tions, and  better  than  90  percent  usually  respond.  Estimates  arc  made  for 
missing  data,  rounding  out  the  universe  of  higher  education. 

The  basic  tables  include  curren^funds  revenues  and  current,  funds 
expenditures,  physical  plant  assets,  indebtedness  on  physical  plant, 
endowments,  and  a  statement  of  changes  in  fund  balances.  Published  data 
are  broken  down  according  to  state,  type  of  control,  university,  and 
whether  the  school  is  2-  or  4'year.  Data  for  individual  institutions  are 
available  on  computer,  tapes  from  NCES  at  a  reasonable  charge. 

5:6.0/ A^3 

Voluntary  Support  of  Education,  19_,  Council  for  Financial  Aid 
to  Educatioh,  ai)prox.  70  pp.  (CFAE;  New  York). 

Published  annually,  this  survey  of  philanthropic  giving  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  is  the  basic  soi^rce  of  infOiTnation  on  voluntary  support. 
Although  lesjj  than  half  of  all  philanthropic  institutions  complete  the 
survey,  estimates  are  made  of  universe  totals.  The  figures  reported  by 
respondents  provide  information  on  total  giving,  sources  of  support,  forms 
of  giving,  support  through  the  annual  fund,  total  nonalumni  parent  support, 
corporation  matching  gifts,  and  current  market  value  of  endowment.  . 

The  survey  has  been  conducted  :,ince  1954-55,  and  thus  provides  an 
excellent  time  scries  of  information. 

5:6.0/A-4 

Higher  Education  Prices  and  Indexes  (1975),  D.  Kent  Halstead, 
114  pp.  (U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.),  .  ,  , 

This  volume  is  kept  up-to-date  with  annual  supplements  currently 
published  each  fall  by  Research  Associates  of  Washington,  D  C. 

In  examining  expenditures  on  higher  education  over  time,  analysts 
must  be  concerned  with  changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
caused  by  inflation.  PriorJo  publication  of  this  book,  one  was  forced  to  use 
economy-wide  indexes,  such  as  the  consumer  price  index  pr  the  impMcit 
GNP  deflator,  which  were  better  ilian  nothing  but  hardly  accurate  for  (he 
si^cialized  gixxls  and  services  purchaj^^^^^^  by  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
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tion.  Hal<itead*s  annual  publications  provide  four  specialized  indexes  for 
higher  education,  calculated  annually  Irom  1961  to  the  present:  a  current 
operations  index,  a  research  and  development  index,  a  physical  plant  addi- 
tions index,  and  a  student  charge  and  tuition  index.  The  tlfst  has  received 
the  greatest  attention  and  the  most  use. 

In  addition  to  the  indexes  themselves,  the  initial  publication  contains 
chapters  on  the  uses  and  limilatidns  of  price  indexcrgencraHy  and  orrindcx- 
number  theory.  Annual  supplements  simply  update  the  lime  series. 

The  composition  of  Halstead's  current  operations  index  has  been 
criticized  by  Princeton  University  president  William  G.  Bowen  for  concen- 
trating too  heavily  on  education  and  general  expenses  rather  than  on  the 
full  (range  of  university  costs,  including  auxiliary  enterprises.  (Spe  William 
G.  Bowen,  *  The  Effects  of  Inflation/Recession  on  Higher  Education/' 
Educational  Record.  Summet_l975,  VoL  56,  No.  3).  Also  se^  discussion 
of  Halstead's  index  in  the  documents  by  Jenny  (5:5.0/76)  and  by  Lanier 
and  Anderson  (5:5.0/75), 

5^^;  14:2.0/ A  Federal  Support  to  Universities,  Colleger,  and  Selected 
Nonprofit  Institutions,  Fiscal  Y<ar  19_. 

This  is  an  essential  reference  for  those  seeking  information  on  th^ 
distribution  of  Federal  dollars  to  colleges  and  universities.  The  NSF 
collects  these  data  annually  from  the  14  Fedcral  agencies  that  account  for 
over  95  percent  of  the  Federal  obligations  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  guide  ranks  the  top  100  recipient  institutions  by  dollars  received, 
an(!  organizes  by  state  obligations  to  each  college  and  university.  Informa- 
tion on  obligations  by  each  agency  and  by  type  of  support  is  also  presented, 
with  particular  eni|phasis  on  support  for  academic  science, 

Thesf^  annual  reports  pan  be  ordered  from  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office  o^  from  the  Division  of  Science  Resources  Studies  at  ihe 
National  Science  Foundation. 

See:  17:5.0/A-1  National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  and  Grant 
Programs:  12th  Annual  Survey,  19„-„  Academic  Year,  Kenneth  R. 
Rceher.  • 

This  ad  hoc  survey  of  state  scholarship  and  grant  programs  is  the  only 
source  of  information  on  this  growing  area  of  educational  finance.  During 
the  1980-81  academic  year,  states  awarded  $912  million  in  student  aid, 
from  $650  million  in  1976-77.  Tables  provide  information  on  the  number 
of  awards  and  total  dollar  outlays  for  every  statp  and  for  every  program. 
With  increased  emphasis  on  direct  student  aid,  any  study  of  resources 
available  to  students  will  necessarily  have  to  cover  these  state  programs. 

Copies  qf  earlier  surveys  are  out  of  print.  Current  surveys  are  avail- 
able for  a  fee  from  NASSGP,  Survey,  c/o  PHEAA,  Room  211,  Towne 
House,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17102.  ' 
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5:6.0/80  . 

Foundations  and  Higher  Education:  Grant  Malting  from 
Golden  Years  Through  Steady  State,  Earl  F.  Cheit  and  Theodore 
E.  Lobman,  141  pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

This  volume  investigates  the  changing  role  of  foundation  support  for 

 ^'g^>.er_  education.  In  uiid^^^  thijiny.estigatiQn,...the.  authors  first. 

selected  an  appropriate  sample  of  foundations  and  applied  a  classification 
system  t  :  their  grant-making  activities.  Their  aim  was  to  analyze  the  ex- 
perience of  three  kinds  of  grant-making  foundations— community  founda- 
tions (which  are  created,  by  donors),  corporate  foundations  (which  are 
^  created  by  business  firms),  and  general  purpose  foundations  (which  are 

usually  created  by  individuals  or  families). 

Compared  with  other  summaries  of  foundation  giving,  this  summary 
is  unique  in  two  ways,  first,  it  includes  all  grants  affecting  higher  educa- 
tion. Second,  the  data  quantify  foundation  attention  to  certain  issues  as 
well  as  to  conventional  purposes  such  as  endowment,  buildings,.studer.r 
aid,  and  research. 

The  authors  found  that  foundation  grants  support  nearly  every  aspect 
of  higher  education  operations  and  all  types  of  institutions.  Howeve^. 
specific  trends  and  patterns  in  grant-making  were  evident.  In  terms  of  the 
four  general  purposes  of  grants— development,  general  strengthening, 
sustenance,  and  research— development  grants  were  generally  favored  by 
the  foundations  in  the  sample.  The  authors  also  identified  ?.  shift  from 
support  of  research  toward  support  of  development  a^d  fr/,m  support  of 
general  strengthening  toward  support  of  sustenance.  In  addition,  it  was 
found  that  two-thirds  of  the  grants  for  higher  education  went  to  private 
institutions,  and,  in  general,  each  kind  of  foundation  favored  a  particular 
type  of  grant. 

Among  the  other  issues  discussed  are  the  facts  that  grant-making 
foundations  publish  little  information  about  themselves,  that  foundation 
grants  have  not  kept  pace  with  inflation,  and  that  there  is  a  conflict  between 
the  foundations'  ^mphasis  on  change  and  institutions'  emphasis  on  stability. 

5:6.0/78 

Tax  Wealth  In  Fifty  States,  D.  Kent  Halstead,  250  pp.  (National 
Instituteof  Education,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  study  is  an  update  of  two  earlier  efforts  to  assess  state  and  local 
fiscal  capacity  published  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovem- 
^   mental  Relations.  One  was  a  1962  study  by  Selma  J.  Mushkin  and  Alice 
M,  Rivlin.  Measures  of  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Capacity,  and  the  other  a 
1971  study  by  Allen  D.  Manvel  and  Donald  J.  Curran,  Measuring  'he 
Fiscal  Capacity  and  Effort  of  State  and  Local  Areas.  The  present  work 
draws  heavily  on  a  simplified  computer-based  technique  for  generating 
■       estimates  of  fiscal  capacity  developed  by  Robert  Rcischauer  while  at  .he 
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Brookings  Institution.  It  should  be  possible  to  keep  such  estimates 
reasonably  curreni  through  use  of  this  technique,  which  draws  on  data 
available  yearly. 

The  voluine  presents  data  on  and  a  comparison  of  the  tax  capacity  and 
effort  of  state  and  local  governments.  Assessment  of  state  and  local  public 
service  needs,  including  a  separate  analysis  of  public  higjier  education,  are 
presented  in  the  appendixes. '  •  \, 

the  data  for  this  volume  are  for  tax  year  1975.  A  tax  wealth  Si4p- 
plement,  published  by  NIE.  presents  tabular  data  only  for  tax  year  1977. 
■  Subsequent  issues  providing ^vory-other-year  coverage  ( 1979,  1981,  etc.) 
will  be  published  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
f  Relations,  .  " 


5:6.0/73 

Sources  of  Funds  to  Colleges  and  Universities,  June  A.  O  Neill 

and  Daniel  Sullivan,  45  pp.  (Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 

Education,  Berkeley,  Calif.) 

This  slim  volume  provides  valuable  data  on  the  revenue  sources  of 

higher  education  institutions  from  1930  to  1968.  Drawing  primarily  on 

Ki.S.  Office  of  Education  surve^,  conducted  before  the  establishment  of 

the  Higher  Education  General  Information,  Survey  (HEOIS).  the  data 

provide  a  bridge  from  earlier  periods  to  present.  Any  research  that  attempts 

to  track  the  changing  importance  of  a  given  source  of  revenue,  such  as 

tu.tion,  will  find  this  volume  indispensable.  \ 

For  an  example  of  the  way  these  earlier  data  can  be  merged  with  more 

current  HEGIS  data,  see  the  chapter  by  Susan  C.  Nelson,  -Finincial 

:  .    Trends  and  Issues,""  in  the  Breneman-Finn  volunie  annotated  in  Vntry 

5:4  3/78ofthi^chapter. 

5:0.0/71 

p4esource  Use  in  Higher  Education:  Trends  in  Output  and 
Inputs,  193010  1967,  June  A.  O'Neill,  106  pp.  (Carnegie  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education,  Berkeley,  Calif.) 

This  pioneering  effort  involved  an  investigation  of  trends  in  output 
and  input  in  the  higher  education  '  industry"  over  the  years  1930-1967. 
Output  was  measured  according  to  instmction,  using  the  student  credit 
hour  as  a  base.  Other  products,  such  as  research  and  public  service,  were 
not  included.  Inputs  were  measured  both  by  operating  expenditures  and 
with  estimates  of  tKe  stream  of  services  provided  by  the  capital  stock.  A 
price  index  for  instructional  services  was  devised  to  convert  the  measures 
into  constant  dollars.  The  study's  principal  finding  was  that  the  constant 
dollar  cost  per  credit  hour  did  not  change  appreciably  over  Jhe  nearly  40 
yearS'Studied,  indicating  that  the  instructional  function  of  higher  education 

 ,  has  uot  increased  in  productivity..  . 
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One  can  make  many  quibblies  with  the  methodology  of  this  study,  but 
it  remains  an  essential  resource  for  students  pf  the  higher  education  indus- 
try. It  is  also  invaluable  as  a  guide  to  sources  and  limitations  of  data  in 
those  earlier  years,  and  provides  a  number  pf  methodological  appendixes 
on  ways  to  cope  with  these  data  in  order  to  render  them  comparable  and 
useful.  It  i.s  an  essential  reference  work. 
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Governance  and  Coordination 


John  K.  Folgar 


*  This  chapter  focuses  on  governance  and  coordination  as  legal 
and  organizational  frameworks  within  which  specific  policy  is  set. 
Governance  is  a  formal  and  legal  method  of  control  and  decision- 
making through  which  policies  and  regulations  are  administrated. 
Governance  over  institutions  of  higher  education  can  include  direc- 
tion and  contft)!  of  the  following:  a  single  institution  or  campus , 
multiple  institutions  and  multicampus  systems,  and  statewide 
systems. 

Coordination  is  the  effective  interrelationship  between  institu- 
tional entities  in  pursuit  of  common  goals  and  policies.  Coordination 
can  involve  legal  control  of  specified  procedures  (e.g.,  program 
approval,  budget  review,  planning)  as  a  ijieans  of  assuring  effective 
joint  action  by  institutions.  This  form  of  coordination  regulates 
institutions  and  their  governing  authorities.  Cooijdination  that  does 
not  include  legal  authority  is  termed  voluntary  or  advisory.  Volun- 
tary coordination  is  generally  concerned  with  identifying  problems, 
conducting  studies,  and  making  recommendations.  Coordination 
may  be  regulatory  with  respect  to  public  institutions  and  voluntary 
with  respect  to  private  institutions. 

The  boundaries  bietween  governance  and  coordination  often 
overlap.  For  example,  if  an  institution  has  a  governing  board, 
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agencies  that  regulme  the  institution  at  the  state  level  are  called 
coordinating  boards,  even  if  they  control  the  key  processes  usually 
_  associated  with  governance,  such  as  budget  and  program  control . 

This  chapter  is  organized  into  five  sections. 

General.  This  section  lists  ^orks  that  focus  primarily  on 
general  and  institutional  governance.  It  includes  conceptual  studies 
~:     ]      "of^thc-govciiiiiig  piucess  and  selected  works  from  related  organiza- 
tion and  administrative  theory. 

State  Rde.  This  section  focuses  on  the  more  limited  literature 
dealing  with  the  organization  and  functions  of  state-level  co- 
^''■^'"ating  and  governing  boards.  It  covers  two  themes:  the  proper 
relationship  between  state  agencies  and  institutions  in  terms  of 
centralization  versus  decentralization  and  accountability  versus 
independence,  and  the  functions  of  state  agencies  in  terms  of  inter- 
relationships and  performance  levels. . 

Trusteeship.  This  section  deals  selectively  with  the  extensive 
literature  on  tnistees  and  on  the  concept^  of  lay  governance  in 
education.  Since  trusteeship,  for  both  single-  and  multicampus 
systems,  is  a  key  part  of  governance  in  American  higher  education, 
emphasis  is  on  the  effective  performance  of  trustees  in  fulfilling  their 
responsibilities.  > 

Politics  of  Higher  Education.  This  section  contains  only 
selected  entries  from  the  broad  topic  ofpolitics  of  higher  education 
because  the  topic  is  covered  in  entries  under  other  sections . 

I^riptions  of  Coordinating  and  Governing  Arrange- 
ments. This  section  lists  works  that  are  primarily  descriptive  of  state 
organizations  for  coordination  or  governance .  These  descriptions  are 
of  value  in  tracing  and  analyzing  changes  in  state  organizational 
arrangements. 

For  works  that  deal  primarily  with  internal  governance  between 
faculty,  departments,  and  administration,  see  Topic  26:  Faculty, ; 
Subtopic  4.0,  Governance.  The  impact  of  the  Federal  Government! 
which  has  no  direct  role  in  coordination  or  governance  of  higher 
education,  is  discussed  under  Topic  12:  Policy  and  General 
Reference. 

TOPIC  ORGANIZATION 

6:    Coordination  and  Governance 
1.0  General 
2.0   State  Role 
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3.0  Trusteeship 

4.6   Politics  of  Higher  Education 

5.0'  Descriptions  of  Coordinating  and  Governing  Arrangements 
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Higher  Education  in  American  Society,  Phihp  G.  Altbach  and 
Robert  O.  Berdahl,  eds./  326  pp.  (Prometheus  Books,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.). 

The  eighteen  authors  of  this  volume  were  commissionfd  to  examine 
the  forces  that  have  shaped  Amjerican  higlHiir^e^^  decade. 
Six  of  the  chapters  cover  various  aspects  of  governance  a/id  coordination 
and  are  annotated  here.  Of  special  intert^^  are  the  changing  relationships 
shown  between  government,  law,  and  institutions  of  higher  education.  The 
chapters  and  their  authors  are:/* Autonomy  and  Accountability"  by  T.  R. 
McConnell,  ''State  Government'*  by  John  Millett,  "The  Federal  Govern- 
ment"  by  Aims  McGuiness,  '*The  Courts"  by  Walter  Hobbs,  ^'Presidents 
and  Governing  Boards**  by  John  Nason,  and  "The  Insulated  Americans, 
Five  Lessons  from  Abroad**  by  Burton  Clark. 

The  editors  give  the  reader  a  sense  of  perspective  on  the  issues  in 
higher  education.  For  instance,  the  continuing  tension  between  institutions 
and  government,  and  between  faculty,  administration/  and  mistees  is 
discussed  from  the  perspectives  of  the  participants.  Most  of  the  authors 
place  these  relationships  within  their  historical  frameworks.  Shortages  of 
funds  and  impending  declines  of  enrollment  alfe  described,  along  with  their 
impact  on  relations  between  participants.  . 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  consensus  on  principles  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  organization  and  governance  of  higher  education:  Iifstitutions 
must  be  responsive  to  public  needs  and  priorities,  but  they  cannot  be 
closely  regulated  from  either  within  or  without:  Vncy  must  be  accountable 
and  responsive  to  clients  but  must  maintain  standards  and  avoid  excessive 
consumerism.  Since  these  prnciples  mean  different  things  to  different 
groups,  the  tensions  are  expected  to  continue  and  hew  generations  of 
students,  faculty,  trustees,  ami  public  officials  will  also  grapple  with  them. 
According  to  Steven  Bailey,  in  the  concluding  chapter,  .  .at  heart  we 
are  dealing  with  a  dilemma  we  cannot  rationally  wish  to  resolve.** 

For  readers  disturbed  by  these  tensions.  Burton  Clark,  in  **The 
Insulated  Americans:  Five  Lessons  from  Abroad,**  makes  it  clear  that 
we\e  done  better  than  most  nations  in  maintaining  a  ''creative**  tension 
among  these  various  forces.  The  book  contains  a  topically  arranged 
bibliography  for  those  readers  wishing  to  read  further  on  the  subject. 
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See:  1:0/78*2  Academic  Power:  Patterns  of  Authority  in  Seven 
National  Systems  of  Higher  Education,  John  H.  Van  de  Graaff  and 
Associates. 

In  this  study,  the  authors  compare  the  organization  and  decision- 
making processes  of  educational  systems  in  Italy,  France,  and  Sweden— as 
examples  of  centralized  national  systems,  •^state  power"— with  thpse  of 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Japan,  and  the  United  States— as  examples  of 
decentralized  systems,  ''campus  power."  This  is  one  of  the  few  studies  to 
base  its  analysis  on  a  conceptual  framework  that  can  lead  to  generalizations 
about  how  govemance  processes  in  systems  that  operate  in  very  different 
cultural  and  historical  contexts  deal  with  changes. 

The  authors  analyze  the  interactions  of  representatives  of  state  power 
(i.e.,  multicampus  sytems,  individual  states,  and  national  govemments) 
and  of  representatives  of  campus  power  (i.e., ^faculty  members,  depart-, 
mental  units, 'and  institutions).  They  draw  conclusions  abouv  the  adjust- 
ments of  these. different  systems  to  the  massive  growth  and  change  of  the 
last  20  years  and  discuss  the  systems'  capabilities  for  responding  to  social 
change  and  for  initiating  necessary  internal  responses. 

Burton  Clark  and  Dietrich  Goldschmidt  show  the  unique  way  in 
which  each  system  has  developed  by  tracing  these  developments  back  to 
their  historical  influences.  Additionally,  Clark  describes  six  types  of 
academic  poWer — professorial,  guild,  professional,  trustee,  institutional 
bureaucratic,  and  governmental  bureaucratic — and  discusses  their  various 
combinations  within  the  systems  examined.  He  then  describes  some  of  the 
consequences  resulting  from  such  combinations. 

The  volume  contains  a  statistical  appendix  that  provides  comparisons 
of  each  system's  educational  inputs,  outputs,  revenues,  and  expenditures. 

See:  26:4  1/78  Sharing  Authority  EfTectiveiy,  Kenneth  P.  Mortimer  anrf 
T.R.  McConnell. 

The. authors  present  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  govemance  ar- 
rangements in  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States.  The  first  six 
chapters  deal  primarily  with  govemance  issues  within  institutions,  and  the 
authors  build  their  discussion  around  two  main  themes:  the  distribution  of 
sauthTfHty  among  the  various  groups  (i.e.,  shared  govemance  responsibili- 
ties), and  the  basis  for  legitimate  authority.  The  authors  also  discuss  the 
conflicts  between  functional  authority  (collegial)  and  bureaucratic 
authority. 

The  chapters  on  intemal  govemance  cover^such  topics  as  the  rote  (if 
the  academic  senate,  the  impact  of  collective  bargaining,  faculty- 
administrative  relations,  administrative  leadership,  and  relations  with 
trustees.  The  authors  discuss  concepts  of  authority,  legitimacy,  account- 
ability, and  leadership,  and  describe  processes  of  decisionmaking  as  well 
as  structures  of  govemance. 
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Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  external  governance  structures  and 
processes,  including  statewide  coordination,  accountability,  and  de- 
centralization and  centralization  of  authority.  The  chapter  on  statewide 
coordination  describes  the  various  state  structures,  including  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  and  identifies  some  of  the  tension  points  that  have 
developed  between  campuses  and  statewide  agencies..  The  chapter  on 
centralization  versus  decentralization  points  out  the  problems  of  each 
within  .institutions  and  systems.  The  authors  believe  that  the  systems 
adopted  by  institutions  of  public  higher  education  are  becoming  incre^s-  .  ^ 
ingly  important.  They  are  concerned  about  what  they  consider  the  erosion  ,  . 
of  responsibility  of  campus  heads  and  State  Boards  of  Education  by 
collective  bargaining. 

The„ final  chapter  contains  recommehdations  for  changes  that  would  , 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  shared  governance.  The  authors  believe  that 
sharing  responsibilities  is  essential  but  that  first  the  participants  must  reach 
agreement  on  the  specific  responsibilities  that  each  must  assume.  This 
agreement  jnust  be,  applicable  within  institutions  themselves  as  well  as 
between  institutions  and  their  external  constituencies. 

The  book  offers  a  particijlarly  good  treatment  of  the  impact  of 
collective  bargaining  on  coordination  and  governance  anangements  in 
highef  education,  and  it  contains  an  extensive  bibliography. 

6:1.0/77 

New  Structures  of  Campus  Power,  John  D.'*  Millett,  294  pp. 
(Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

John  D.  Milieu  and  30  other  authors  examine  the  changing  structure 
of  management,  decisionmaking  (governance),  and  leadership  that 
emerged  on  campus  in  the  decade  covering  1966  to  1976.  Increased  faculty 
and  student  participation  in  governance  characterized  this  period;  and 
Mjllett,  through  30  case  studies  of  various  types  of  4-year  institutions, 
attemtjts  to  assess  the  effects  of  the  changes  on  the  effectiveness,  clarity, 
and  acceptability  of  the  new  arrangements.  The  riUthor  limits  his  assess-  • 
ments  to  the 'internal  governance  of  individual  campuses  and  does  not 
consider  multicampuses  or  statewide  governance  arrangements,  although 
their  impact  is  obvious  in  some  of  the  cases. 

The  book  has  eight  chapters.  The  first  reviews  studies  of  governance 
and  different  models  of  the  governance  process.  It  defines  the  dimensions... 
of  leadership, -management,  and  decisionmaking  that  will  be  examined  in 
later  sections.  The  second  describes  study  methods.  The  next  three 
chapters  include  case  studies,  respectively,  of  major  research  universities, 
other  universities,  and  general  baccalaureate  colleges.  The  last  three 
chapters  examine  the  results  of  the  governance  arrangetneirits  of  these  insti- 
tutions and  develop  generalizations.  They  point  out  that  the  increased 
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oV  increased  acceptability  of  their  decijiionmaking  (and  the  resultant  deci- 
sions), but  that  this  was  offset  by  a  reduced  effectiveness  of  university 
,  governance  arrangements.  In  the  seventh  chapter  Millctt  discusses  a  ^ 
workable  model  of  campus  governance,  and  the  final  chapter  is  a  realistic 
examination  of  the  requirements  for  an  effective  governance  structure. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  bl^nd  of  concept,  theory,  and  Millel's  exten- 
sive practical  involvement  with  leadership  and  decisionmaking  in  higher  - 
education. 

6:1.0/75  ;  ' 

Managing  Multicampus  Systems,  Eug.ne  Lee  and  Frank'  M 
Bowen,  174  pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 
^  „    _      T^'sjxwk  is  a  reexamination  of  the  nine  multicrrripus  systems  studied  . 
by  the  authors  for  their  1971  book  The  Multkampusi  University.  Like  the 
earlier  work,  thjs  was  produced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Council 
/      on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Education  (siKJcelsor  to  the  earlier  Carnegljpj 
Commissiortt.  ft  examines  the  ways  in  which  these  systems' responded  td 
changing  pressures  in  higher  education,  enrollment  stabilization  and 
decline,  and  more  limited  resources. 

The  first  chapter  describes  the  nine  systems  studied;  the  next  six 
chapters  describe^key  functions  of  planning,  program  review,  budgeting, 
.    prograrh  development  strategies,  faculty  retrenchment  and  renewal,  and/ 
student  admissions  and  transfers;  and  the  final  chapter  concludes  with  a 
prognosis  about  multicampus  systems  in  the  l9S0*s. 

V  The  information  in  thi^i  study  is  basjji'bn  questionnaires  and  about  100 
interviews  with^ys^em  officials.  There  are  a  number  of  interesting  com- 
parisons with  the  eaf  lier  study  of  these  same  institutions.  For  example,  the  * 
institutions  now  do  more  planning;  academic  and  fiscal  planning  arc  much 
more  closely  related;  arid  there  is  a  muc)i  greater  development  of  systems 
that  go  beyond  the  aggregations  of  individual  campuses.  The  key  issue, 
however,  is  still  centralization  versus  decentralization:  what  functions  must 
be  centrally  governed  and  manaigjed.  and  what  functions  can  be  coordinated 
at  the  central  level  but  managed  at  the  campus  level? 

See:  30:1 .0/74-4  Managing  Today's  llniversities,  Frederick  Balderston. 

This  book  is  in  part  the  outgrowth  of  a  major  program  of  research  on 
university  administration  conducted  by  Frederick  Balderston  and  others  at 
Berkeley  from  l%8  to  1978.  The  work  reflects  the  author-s  rich. back- 
ground of  administrative  experience  and  teaching  about  administration. 

There  are  10  chapters  that  provide  a  l*onceptual  framework,  practical 
descriptions  of  the  conitituencics  involved  in  university  governance  arid 
management,  their  values  and  objectives,  the  policy  analysis  process,  and 
university  market  erivironments.  Several  of  these  chapters  discuss  the 
" *  ^       ^  ^     158^^  ^   ^-  .-^       .  -  .    ...  .  .... 
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ecdnomics  of  university  management;  one  chapter  provides '^informalion 
needed  for  management;  andW  final  chapter  examines  the  management  ^ 
requirements  forlnstitutional  survival,  stability,  and  excellence. 

» This  book  focuses  primarily  on  the  internal  management  of  the 

u  university,  although- impohant  exttmal  forces"  are  given"  considerable 
attentiorv.  Thet«  is  a  heavy  emphasis  on  fiscal  management  and  on  the  use 

.  of  quantitative  management  procedures,  although  the  author  also  is  quite 
sensitive  to 'th6  values  of  the^acaddrnic  community  withl*  which,  these 
tianageinent  methods  opehte.        s  > 

^    '  ■  •         .  /   

"6:1.0/73.  y    '  -     .     '  . 

The  University  As  an  Organization,  James  A.  Perkms,  tjl.,  273^ 

.  _  pp.  (McGraw^^  ■  / 

This  volume,  one  of.a  series  commissioned  by  the  Camegie  Commis- 
sion oh  Higher  Education,  fbcuseson  the  university  as  a  unique,  mujti- 
•purpose  organization  in  our  society.  '  V* 

•  James  A.  Perkins  wrote  the  first  and  last  chapters  himsejf  Aand  in  them 
be  outlines  some  of  the  conflict's  and  tensions  between  the  multiple'  func- 
tions of  universities,  In  the  last  chapter  he  assesses  the  tensions  between 
t*hc  different  functions  and  offers  his  opinions  as'to  whether  they  are  likely 
to  lead  to  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  functions  in  favor  of  the  ctntral 
role'  of  instruction.  He  gives  limited  attention  to  the-fact  that  mpst  univer- 
sities are  part  of  larger,  external  organizational  structures  and  focuses 
primarily  un  the'intemal  organization  of  institutions. 
^  .  The  book  is  organized  into  three  niajbr  sections.  The  first  gives  per- 
spectives on  the  history,  similarities,  and  differences  among  American 
^  universities.  It  also  provides  comparisons  between  Germ^,  English. 
\  French  and  Canadiaij  universities,  and  has  a  chapter  on  the  tensions  that 
have^eveloped  as  a.result  of  cpnsidering  the  university  as  a  community. 

Th^cond  section  contrasts  university  organization  with  other  insti- 
tutions: a  gpvernment  agency,  a  foundation,  and  a  business  corporation. 
The  Ihifd  section  considers  legal  status,  corporate  authqrity,  and  relations 
/  with  tru  :''  -s.  This  section  is  most  relevant  to  those  interested  in  statewtde 
govemyiw  ind  coordination.  Particularly  relevant  is  the  chapter  by  Lyman 
Gleiiny  and  Thomas  DalgTish  on  higlfer  education  and  the  law. 

■This'is  a  somewhat  diffuse  iseries  of  essays  on  universityorgahizatiotr, 
but  it  provides  useful  new  pe^ctives  on  some  old  problems. 


6:1.0/60 


Governance  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  John/J.  Gorson,  209  pp. 
(McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.;  New  York). 

This  examination  of  governance  by  -an  experienced  economist  and 
management  consultant  providste.  a  basic  overview  of  .institutional  gov- 
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cmance  and  administration.  U  is  one  of  the  first  to  use  the  conceptual  base 
of.  organization  theory  4o -analyze  aSVell  as  describe  university  decisjon- 
making  and  governance  processes.  There  is  limited  attention  to  external 
organizational  or  governance  intlueftces,  {or  the  boi:>k  deals  primarily  with 
internal  governance.^     .  .  '  *        •  " 

The  tlrst' chapters  describe  the  nature  and  significance  of  governance 
and  the  university  as  an  administrative  enterprise;  then  there  is  a  secies  of 
chapters  about  the*  various  groups  that  pai^icipatt^m  decisjonmiiking: 
universitywide  officers  (presidents  and  vice^residents),  academic  deans, 
departn^ental  chairpersons,  and  .faculty.  These  are  followed  by\chapiers 
.4hata'ompare  university  decisionmaking  and  •administrative  processes  with 
those  of  other  organizations  and  identify  differences  in  university  goals, 
Rprsonnel,  and  procedures  that  make^thefr  governance  process  different.  A 
chapter  on  extemaNntluences  on  governance  is  followed  by  a  final  chapter ' 
that  examines  the  effects  of  leadirsliip  and  institutional  character  (purpose) 
on  decTsionmaking  and  governance. 

'  The  book  contains. a^useful  commentaiy  on  the  MteratSreon  manage- 
ment, 'governance,  and  organization  theory  in  b<)th  higher  education  and 
general  works..  While  the  bot)k  is  based  in  part  on  visits  aiid  inte/views  at 
10  institutions,  John  Corson  successfully  generalizes  his  analysis  to  pro- 
vide a  baj?ic  view  of  university  decisionmaking  processes  in  institutions  of 
higher  lenming.  n»  \ 

See  also:  12:1.3/80  A  P;-ograni  for  l^enewed  Partnership:  Report  of 
the  Sloan  Commission  on  Government  and  Higher  Education,  Sloan 
Commission.  . 

2.0   STATE  ROLE  * 

6:2.0/80-1  '  .  " 

ChaUenge:  Coordination  and  Governance  for  the  1980's,  Educa- 
tidn  Commission  of  the  States,  84  pp.  (ECS,  Denver,  Colo.).^ 

This  report,  prepared  jointly  by  the  suff  of'the  Education  Commission 
of  the  States'  (ECS)  postsecondary  department  and  an  advisory  panel, 
contains  recommendations  to  statewide  postsecondary  agencies  for  han-* 
dling  the  changing  conditions  of  the  198p's-  The  authors  foresee  increased 
functions  for  statewide  agencies  in  planning  for  variable  enrollment,  fiscal 
retrenchment,  and  mbre  legislative  and  gubernatorial  oversight.  ^ 

Specifically,  the  report  recommends  that  state  agencies  do  more 
planning,  take,  mbre  active  roles  in  evaluation,  prpvide  suggestions  ap- 
plicable to  institutional  governance,'  partake  in  progrq^pn  planning,  and 
review  existing*. and  new  programs.  The  report  recommends  against  in- 
creased state  government  control  and  management,  but  it /foes  urge  that 
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States  provide  budgets  that  would  enable  higher  education  agencies  to 
provide  such  necessary  services  as  accountability  reviews,  program 're- 
views, and  budget  review.s.  Such  budgets  w*ould  complement  Tather  than 
dupticate  legislative  or  executive  budgefts.  • 

ECS  has  avoided  recommending  ^'model"  stractures  tor  state"  higher 
education  agencies  in  the  past  and  continues  to  do  so.  But  states  are 
advised  that  they  will  need  agencies  to  plan  a^id  "develop  the  policy 
framework  that  will  guide  pstsecondary  education  through  the  dittlcult- 
eivVironment  of  this  decade",^.  '     .  . 

672.0/80-2         ,  ^  . 

t'Power  of  State  Coordinating  Agencies,"  Richard  M.  Millard^ 
pp.  65-95  in  lmprovlfi  Mademic  Managemenj,  Paul  Jedamus.  and 
Marvin  W.  Peterson,  eds.  (,Iossey-Bass,,Sfln  Francisco). 

This  paper  provides  an  excellent  summarj'  ofstatewide  agency  struc- 
tures,* their  functions,  and  their  current  problems.  Millard- gives  a  brief 
hist'ory  of  the.  rise  of  statewide  agencies,  describes, various  types  (e.g., 
governing,  regulatory  coordinating,' advisory  coordinating),  and  classifies 
k  them  according  to  their  program  control  authority,  their  budget  review 
authority,  their  planning  responsibilities,  and  whether  they  are  statutory  or 
constitutional. 

The  author  discusses  the  impact  of  the  changing  economic,  demo- 
graphii,  and  political  conditions  of  the  I980's.on  the  roles  of  statewide 
agencies  and  how  these  changes  have  affected  their  powerj.  budgets;  and, ^ 
functions.  Millard  also  comments  on  the  coptroversy  regarding  a  greater 
state  role  versus  a  greater,  reliance* on  the  marketplace.  The  book  er^ds  with , 
i  brief  bibliographic  essay. 

6:2.0/76-1  " 

State  Boards  Qf  Higher  Education,  Richard  Millard,  69  pp. 
(Ameiican  Association  fos  HlgTier  Education,  Washington,  p.C). 

This  report  summarises  the  historical  developmopt  of  statewide 
boards  and  describes  their  functions,  powers,  and  legal  structures.  One 
chapter  traces  the.  development  of  Federal  support  for  state  ppstsecondary 
commissions  (1202  Commissions).  A  finalchapteron  issues,  trends,  and 
directions  describes  some  current  problems  that  agencies  are-  trying  Jff 

resolve.  •  f*u 

The  author,,  a  former  director  of  the  Education  Commission  ot  the 
'  States'  Department  of  Postsecondary,  Education,  drew  much  of  his  infofr 
mation  from  his  own  extensive  background.,  Thus,^he  report  giVfes, a  good 
gefteral  overvie^^'.  It  also  provides  an  extensive  bibliography  for-the  reader 
who  wants  to  pursue  the  subject  in  more  deyiil. 
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612,0/76-2 

Changing  Patterns  of  Governance  in  Higher  Education,  John  J, 
Gorson,  65  pp.  (University  of  Arizona  Higher  Education  Program, 
*  .  Tucson)..  ^  ,  . 

This  collection  ot'  papers,  Urst  presented  at  a  coAference  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona,  is  typically  diffuse  and  somewhat  ^uneven.  John  J, 
Corson  outlines'five  external  forces  that  havc'had  a  m^jor  impact  on  higher 
education>demographics,  the  expansion  of  *knt)wledge,  the  pressures  for 
democratization,  the  expansion  of  govemment,  and  the  rise  of  the/'under- 
^  dog. ' '  He  concludes  that  it  will  be  hard  to  maintaip  institutions  dedicated  to 
developing  ^"inquiring  minds"  in  the  face  of  demands  for  mass  higfier 
edr  nation  on  the  one  hand^,  and  limited  resources  en  the  other,  A  paper  by 
John  D.  Millett  examines  the  expanding  role  of  the  stat.es  in  higher  educa.' 
tion;  and  one  by  Marvin  D;  Johnson  deaTs  with  the  institutional  perspective 
of  state-institutional  relations,  Allan  W,  Ostar  discusses  the  Federal  impact 
on  state  and  institutional  policymaking,  and  T.  Harry  McKinney  presents  a 
long  paper  on  the  ocganization  and.coordinationof  postsecondary  voca- 
tional programs,  and  the  impact  of  ilie  FederapGOvemment  on  state 
vocational  education  structures,        \  '       .,  -  ^ 

6:2,0/75-1  ^  '  .  . 

Evaluating  Statewide  Boards,  New  Directions*  for  Institutional 
Research,  No,  5,  Robert  O,  Berdahl,  ed.',  1 14  pp,  (Jossey-BaSs,  San 
Francisco),  '  - 

This  is  a  valuable,  although  somewhat^uneven,  set  of  papers  about  the 
contemporary  problems  of  statewide  bflbrds  and  the  functions  they  will 
P^^^^''™        future*;  The  papers  raise  many  questions  but  provide 
•  relatively  few  answeis.  They  do  indicate  that  thd  future  of  statewide  boards 
is  likely  to  b<i  uncertain  and  difficult,  • 

^  Berdahl  wrote  the  flrst  and  last  chapters.  In  the  first  chapter  he  calls, 
for  periodic  appraisal  of  the.pertbmiance  of  boards,  reasoning  that  since 
most  of  them  have  evolved  iSeyoncf  the  formative  stage,^their  further 
,  development  should  bo  guided  by  external  peer  reviews  of  their  effective- 
ness. Pat  Callan  follows  with  a  perceptive ^et  of  recommendations  about 
evaluation  of  the  functions  of  (wards,  and  Bob  Graham,  as  State  legislator 
from  Florida,  suggests  that  legislatures,  as  shaperi  and  implementors  of 
puhlic  policy,  are  the  proper  groups  to  evaluate  boards. 

Several  of  the  papfcrs—those  by  Fred  Harcleroad,  John  Keller,  John 
D.  Millet,  and  Frederick  Balderjilon— examine  decentralization  ys.  ^ 
'  centralization  of  authority  in  dealing  with  changing  problems  of  the'next 

decade  Decentralization  is  advocated,  despite  the  fact  that  centralization 
•  .    seems  to  be  the  likely  trend.  Another  theme  that  runs  through  Several  of 
these  papers— those  by  Miller,  Holderhian,  and  Graham—is  the  needf?)r 
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statewide  boards  to  develop  and  maintain  effective  political  relationships, 
The  tiuthors  believe^hat  such^ relationships  will  influence  the  weight  and 
effectiveness  of  the  boards'  poWcf/  recommendations.  This  set  of  papers 
raises  important  questions,  and  will  be  useiful  to  both  higher  education 
administrators  and  students  of  educ^Mional  organi^atioif  and  evalu^tfon. 

6.'2.0/75-2    ^  . 

'Administration  of  Statewide  Systems  of  Higher  Education,  Fred 

Harcleroad,  ed.,  51  pp.  (American  College  Tpsjing  Program,  Iowa 

.  City,  la.).         •  •  '    <    •  . 

Tliis  collection  ' of  conferencie  papers  covers  several  specialized 

aspects  of  fdmihistraRon  of  statewide  systems,  the  need  for  better  informa-  ' 
tion,  student  aid  programs  as  a  componeht  of  statewide  systems,  and,  ^ 
*  centralized  Vs.  dece'dyralized  organizations,  two  of  the  papers,  ,* 'Changing 
Patterns  of  Statevyide  Coqrdination."  by  Richard  Millwd,  and  "Or- 
gaiiizing  State  System^  for  MaximumEffectiveness, ' '  by  Fred  Harcleroad, 
'discuss  general  trends^ancj^issues  in  the'functions  and  structures  of  boards. 
Harcleroad  discusses  the^  applicability  of  new  patterns  of  decentralization 
in  business  to  state  board-institutional  relationships.  " 

Two' other  papers j,  one  by  John  D.  Millett  on  the  analytic  u&  of 
infftrmation  in  statewide  planning  and 'the- other  by  Ben  Lawrence  on  the 
analytic  use  "of  data  in  postseconrfary  pianninjg;  discuss  the  need  for  and 
uses  of  iriformiflion  in  statewide  planning  and  coordination.  John  Folgcr 
continues  the  theme  of  infomiation  use  by  examining  the  kinds  of  data  and 
"  analysis  needed  to  assess  progress  (or  lack  of  it)  in  achieving  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  at  the  state  level.  Joseph  Boyd  discusses  the  growth  of 
student  assistance  programs  and  their  relation  to  statewide  planning  and 
coordination."  - 

'  A  theme'covered  bythree  of  these  papers  is  the  need  for  information 
more  relevant  to  policy  anrfplannirtg  problems  of  state  agencies.  Another 
theme  is  the  persistence  of  teJisitJh  between  statewide  oversight,  coordina- 
tion functions,  and  institutional  autonomy. 


6:2.0/73-1 

Governance  of  Higher  Education:  Sk  Priority  Problems, 

Carnegie  Commi^ssion  on  Higher  Education, ^9  pp.  (McGraw-Hill 
BookCo.,  New  York). 

This,  report  deals  with  the  decisionmaking  aspect  of  governance  and 
presents  recommendations  in  six  areas  where  tensions  over  such  decision- 
making have  developed. 

The  first  area  is  the  relation  of  the.campus  to  extomal  authority  (state 
and  Federal).  Selective  independence  rather  than  autonomy  is  recom- 
mended, wich  the  campus  being  independent  in  intellectual  conduct, 
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academic"  affairs,  and  administrative  arrangements.  The  Comitiission 
developed  a  detailed  list  of  areas  properly  requiring  public  control  and 
these  requiring  institutional  independence.  The  Commission  alsS  de- 
veloped five  recommendations  dealing  with  control  and  indej^hdence. 
One^suggesyon  is  tiiat  each  state  define  the  proper  state  sphere  of  authorily 
and  the  areas  of  institutionjil  independence.  The  recommendation#in^tNs 
chaptq:  are  balanced,  well-reasoned,  and  backed  up  by  evidence. 

The  other  priority  problems  examihed  are:  the  governance  role  of  the 
board  of  trusteej.  its  composition,  and  its  relation  to  the  president;  collec- 

•  .live  bargaining  and  faculty  powec  principies  and  praGtices.\of  tenure, 
(which  is  both  a  g^venjan^e  4nd  a  personnel  issue):  the  proper  wle  of 

*  stiTdents  in  academic  and  institutiorwl  governance  and  decisionmaking;  and 
'decisionmaking  in' times  of  emergency  and  crisis.  Five  appendixes  make 

up  about  two-thirds  of.the  book  and4nclude  faculty  and  student  responses 
to  a  questionnaire  oji  governance  issues,  as  well  as  statements  about 
governance  issued  by  several  groups.  The  six  problem  areas  are  connected 
,  '/Jnly  by  their  relationship  to  and  effect  on  decisionmaking. 

'^:2.0/73-2 

(Public  Universities,  State  Agencies  and  tlie  taw;  Constitutiqnal 
Autonomy  in  Declne,  Lyman  Glenny  and.  Thomas.  Dalglish,  194 

:  pp.  (Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education, 
Berkeley  J  Calif.). 

.  The  authors  of  this' report  review  the  legal  relationships  between  pub^ 
liQ  universities  and  the  state.  They  examine  the  meaning  of  constitutional 
status,and  how  it  has  been  affected  by  court  decisions  and  by  an  increasing 
involvement  of  state  agencies  in  institutional  affairs.  The  authors  conclude 
that  state  agencies  have  increased  their  supervisioh*6ver  higher  education, 
and  that  constitutional  status  confers  increasingly  limited  independence 

/iipon  the  institutions  that  ha%e  it. 

.       .  '  •'  ■'1 

6:2.0/73-3      "  *' 
Coordination  or  Cliaos?  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Coordination, 
Governance  and  Structure  of  Postsecondary  Education.  110  pp. 
(Education  Commission  of  the  States,  Denver,  Colo.) 

A  las^  force  of  institutidhal  representatives,  legislators,  and  stale 
postsecondary  agency  heads  prepared  ihis  report  under  the  auspices  of  the 
.Education  Commissipn.of  the  States.  The  tas'k  force  was  headed  by  former 
Governor  Robert  Scott  of  North  Carolina.       ^  ' 

The  report  reviews  thejforces  affecting  higher  educJltibn.  stresses  the 
key  role  of  planning  fh  state  coordination,  and  discusses  state  agency 
functions — planning,  program  review  and  evaluation,  and  Budget  review. 
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«  «  I  j'  STAT^ROi.K  »  •:2.0 

"  The  ror^rjjflso  contains  recommendations  that  1he  federal  Govern- 
ment recogni?t  the  uniqueness  and  Autonomy  ot  the  siate^.  The  Recom- 
mendations underline  the  importance  ot  Wanning  and  urge  ihAt  all  parts  qf  ^ 
^public  an^  private  po^tsecondary  education  be  included  in  coordination,/ 
not  just  puWc  colleges  ind  universities.  Each  state  i^encouraged  io  de- 
velop, a*  single  itatewide,  agency  (or  planning  and  coordijjation  and  to 
delineate  the  respeJtive  jesponsSbilities  and  authority  of  \ts  agencies  and 
institutions.  Othqr  recdftimendations  deal  v^ith  decentralization  of  deci- 
sionmaking, legislative  support  ot  coordioation  and  planning  throug^  a 
state  agency,  and  the  undusirabilky  of  any  state-level  preaudits. 

The  report  concludes  that  postaudits  are  the  -proper  and  effective  • 
means  of  requiring  accountability.  It  ends  v^ith  a  series,  of  very  general 
recommendations,  the  first  oC  which  is  that;^re  is  nQ:^  why  of  ^ 

performing  state-level  functiohs.  Tl^e  task  torce  suggests  that  each  state 
develop  a  structOre  that  fits  its  own  history  and  political  conditions. 


6:^.0/71-1  / 

Statewide  Coordination  of  Higher  Education,  Robert  O.  Berdahl, 
285  pp.  (American  Council  on  Education,  Washington^  DC). 

This  book!  complied  near  the  end  <rf  the  1960*s  when  the  expansion* 
of  higher  education  was  slowing,  is  the  niost  comprehensive  examination 
of  statewide  coordination  in  the  wake  of  thp  boom  of  the  sixties.  In  the  late 
|y60's  most  states  had  established  a  statewide  agency;  theretprc,  the  issue; 
of  institutional  autonomy  versus  public  control  is  the  main  point  ^this 
book,  which  complements  the  1959  study  by  Lyman  Glenny.  ^ 

The  book,  which  is  based  on  ihdepth  visits  to  13  states  iind  on  reports 
commissioned  by  6  others,  contains  a  thorough  study  and  discussion  of  the 
development  of  and  differences  among  statewide  agencies,  as  well  as 
chapters  on  board  membership  and  staffing  and  on  the  functionsV>f  plan- 
ning, budget  review,  and  program  review.  The  ch^^pter  on  the  relationships' 
of\statewide  agencies  to  governors  and  legislatures  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
public  institutions 'on  the  other  provides  stimulating  contrasts  for 
di.scussion.  ^  ^      /  *^ 

One  important  area  of  autonomy  and  self-government  is  in  the  private 
sector.  This  study  is  of  special  interest  to  those  in  the  private  sector  because 
of  its  comprehensive  review  of  state  aid  lb  private  institutions  and  the 
relationship  of  this  aid  to  sti^tewide  coordination  and  planning.  BerdaH 
recounts  the  history  of  public  aid  ^private  colleges^  notes  the  shift  in 
enrollmenr  from  private  to  public  insWlutions  in  the  previous  three  decades, 
and  describes  the  need  for  state  aid.  Instilutiortal  accountability  and  the 
politics  of  state  aid  to  private  institulions  are  discuj^sed  in  light  of  the  role 
of  coordinalijig  agencjes  aS  they  operate  in  various  states. 
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'  The  conclusion  continps  recommendations  for  •the  coordinatioat 
necessary  to  implement  effective  higher  cducation^dcvelopmenl,  but  at  the 
same  time  suggests  that  coordination  be  tempered  by  a  sensitivity  to 
necessary  institutiona^frcedoms  and  traditions  of  self-govemnienh 

6:2.0/71-2    .  .  ^• 

Coordinating  Higher  E<|ucatipn  for  theii970's,  LVuian  Glenny; 
Robert  O.  Berdahl,  Ernest  Palola,  and  James  t*altridge,  ^6  pp. 
(Center  for  Research -and  Developmen;  in  l+igher  Education, 
Berkeley,  Calif.).    ^  .     ^  I 

This  report  was  prepared  as  a  ^^guitte  for  political  and  institutional 
leaders,  as  well  as  coordinating  Ixiards  and  their  staffs.  '  The  rqport  begins 
with  .arguments  for  coordination— rather  than  governance- -in  jtfatewide 
^  boards.  This  is  followed  by  chapters  that  briefly  discuss  several  topics  and 
Iheif  offer  guidelines  for  boards  and  their  staffs  to  use  in  developing  func- 
tions. T9pics  covered  are:  membership  and  organization  of  the  boartj; 
planning;  program  review;budgeliiig,  operating^,  and  capital;  databases  for 
planning;  ^dministraiiori  of  aid  programs;  and  nonpublic  higher  educ'ation:. 

This  guide  has  the  advantages  dfcbrevity  and  clagty,  and  the  authors 
offer  specific  suggestions  in,  controversial  areas.  As  a  result,  most'prac- 
titioners  can  find  some  things  with  which  to  disagrbe,  but  a  lot  more  with 
which  to  agree.  The  booklet  has  probably  been  used  as  a  guide  to  practice 
more  than  any  other^ingle  publication,  with  the  possible  excep^ion  of  D. 
Kent  Hd\%{i^,^d[^Suite\\ide 
•      •  ■  « 

6^;.0/59-1  \  .  /   ^       '  . 

Autonomy  of  Public  Colleges,  Lyman  bicnny.  325  pp.  (McCraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.  ,  New  York) 

This  is  the  first  comprehensjye  treatment  of  statewide  coordination, 
and  it  has  become  a  classic  in  t|fc  field,  Glenny  oflers  an  excellent  discus- 
sion of  the  development  of  coordination 'up  to  1957;  and  has  chapters 
dealing  with  J^e.  major  functions  of  planning,  policymaking,  program 
a,lIocation.  and  budgeting., Glenny  examines  the  ten^iofi  between  institu- 
tionai  autonomy  and  some  form  of ,  effective  state^  coordination,  and 
identifies  procedures  that  are  likely  to  strike  a  batm;^between  them.  This  ' 
bo(jK  was  based  on  visits  aiTtT studies  in  12  .states!  amTis  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  higher  education  research.  / 

6:2.0/59-2  '  , 

The  Campus  and  the  State,  Malcolm  Mot)s  and  Frtinces  Rourke, 

4 14  pp.  (Johns  Hopkins  Pfess,  Baltimore). 

This  is  a  detailed  report' of  th©  staff  work  done  for  the  Milton 
Eisenhower  Comnriission,  which  produced  *a  much  shorter  summary  report 

^■•....^  v/:.....,  
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and  reVommendatioiii<^7T#(  /<'"t'.v  of  Freedom.  The  Comrfjission  was 
establiShccj.UvCxiimineiiie' growth  of  state  controls  (some  bj^  state  «>- 
ordiaatH^nd  governing  Ixiards.  but  a  maj*ity  as  a  result  ot  the  budget 
^fjfficess)  over  institutions  of  higher  education.  Opinions  were^ obtained 
-''"irom  a  wide  spectrum  of  institutional  adtninistratprs,  most  pf  whoni 
dei^ried'thegrowth  of  controls,, prcKcduros.'jitfrtl  red  tape.  * 
.   ^The  authors'  major  themes;,  which  are  supported  by  the  pat'a  and 
'  -opinions  they  collected,  are  that  freedom  and  autonomy  of  publip  institu- 
tions should  be  restored,  and  that  controls  and  regul^ports  are  a  major 
deterrent  to  institutional  effectiveness.' The-authors  conclude  !  that  de- 
centralization of  authority  au^igh-trirmpus  to  the  maximum  extenf  feasible 
is.the  best  policy  to  followr      .  ! 

See  also:  AiQ/76  Ambiguity  and  Choice  in  Organizations,  James  March 
,    aniWfihan  Ol.sen,  408  pp.  (2nd  Ed.  New  York,  Columbia  University 

..^•^rtjss.)  -s       .  ' 

12:1.1/75-1  Formulating  Policy  in  Postsecondary  Education,  The 
Search  for  Alternati^s,  John  F.  Hughes  and  Olive  Mills. 
12:1.2/76-2  The  States  and  Higher  ^xlucation:  A  Proud  Past  and  a 
VibI  Futurp-and  comnientai^ Supplement,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  .the^ 
•Advancement  of  Teaching.  This  volume  contains  an  important  discussion 
and  recommendation  about  Stale-level  governance  arrangements.  ^ 

"      12:1 .2/71  The  Capitol  and  the  Campus:  State  Responsibility  for  Post- 
secondary  Education,  CurnegieCommission  on  Higher  Education.  ^■ 
12:2.6774  Statewide  Planning  in  Higher  Education,  D.  Kent  Halste^d. 
15  12/77  State  Biidgeting  for  jjigher  Education:  The  Political 
Economy  of  the  Process,  Frapk  Schmidtlein  and  Lyman  A.  Glenny. 
15:1  2/76-3  State  Budgeting  for  Higher  Education:  Interagency 

.     '  Conflict  and  Consensus,  Lyman  A. glenny.  , 

■        •  I 

3.0   TRUSTEESHIP  ,  ' 

6:3.0/80  ^ 
.  Ret^ommeiidations  for  Improving  Trustee  Selection  in  Private 
'  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  Recommendations  tor  pnprovlng 
Tritetee -Select^^n  in  Public  Colleges,  National  Commission  on 
College  and  University  Triistee  Selection,  46  pp.  and  52  pp., 
respectively.  (Association  of  Governing  Boards  of  Univereities  and 
Colleges.  Washington,  D.C.).    •  '    .  " 

These  companion  volumes  offer  recommendations  for  the  selection  of 
trustees  in  both  public  and  private, institutions.  The  recommendations  are 
designed  so  that  in  each  case  the  persons  selected  have  the^ility  and 
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'  commilmcnt,  iHe  necessary  iriaepe^dence,  and  sufficient  diversity  and 
balance  lo  provrlle  etTectivc  dccisionrr^ak^fw:.  '  ' 

Sinc^^osl  privale  boards  select  a  mKJrUy  of  their  own  members,  ihe 
14  recommendations  contained  in  the  volume  on*  private  college  selection  $ 
are  directed  ;U  trustees  thy^jselves.  The  recommenllations  cover  screening 
Und  selection,  orientation;  length  of  service,  eligibility  tor  service,  conflict 
of  interest,  and  the  rple  of  the  alumni. _ 

The  18  recommendations  for  the  selection  of  public  tru.'^es,  as  for 
•  tmstees  at  private  institutions;  are  directed  at  the  public  officials  who  make 
the  selection^.  These  recommendations  deal  with  such  areas  as  nomination 
and  screening;^  appointment  and  confirmatior ,  orientation,  cx  officio 
members,  residency  and  political  affiliation,  an/length  of  term. 

See:  28:1  2/80-1  Handbook  of  College  and  Univenity  Trusteeship, 

Richard  T.  Ingram'tind  Associales.       «  s/ 

This  is  the  definilive  work  on  whal  college  trustees  need  to  know  and  ■ 
do.  The  purpose  of  the  handbook  is  ".  .  .  to  offer  a  new  synthesis  of  what 
-  is  .now  known  about  how  governing  boards  function,  how  they  should 
function  and  how  they  can  be  helped  to  fultlll  thejf  legal,  moral,  and  public 
obligations,"  ■-"'^ 

The  19  contributing  authors  cover  topics  ,si/ch  as  the  sigrfificance  of  * 
trusteeship,  bo;u-d  ipanagement,  institutional  oversight,  resource  develop- 
ment and  managemfent,  and  performance  assessment.  They  also  include  a 
section  on» trustee  self-study  criteria,  trustee  audit,  conflict-of-intercst 
njies.  and  recommended  reading.  . 

the  chapters  cover  clearirsmd  comprehensively  alLof  the  functions 
that  a  board  should  perform.  The  emphasis  is  on  practical  advice,  and  the  ' 
chapters  contain  a  number  of;useful  guides  and  checklists.  For/eXample. 
John  Nason  's  chapteson  selecting  a  chief  executive  has  sections  on:  setting 
up  the  selection  procedure;  organizing  jthe  sekrcj)  committee;  deciding  on 
the  type  of  perion  wanted;  developing  a  piwl  of  candidates; -screening, 
interviewing  and  selecting  candidates;? and  making  the  appointment.  A 
presidential  search  checklist  is  included,  and  a  final  section.  "The  Silver 
Lining,"  explains  why  it  is  all  worthwhi/e. 

'  >  Although  the  authors  deal  with  the  problems ^ of  b<)th  public  and 
private  trustees,  they  write  more  from'^he  petspcctive  of  the  independent 
private  board  responsible  for  a  single  c'anipus  than  from  the  perspective  of 
the  public  board,  which  is  not  only  subject  to  a  variety  of  state  rules  and  - 
constraints  but  is  often  fespimsible  for  many  dampuses.  f  ^ 

A  bibliographic  essay  for  each  chapter  provides  suggestions  for 
additional  reading.  "Resource"  sections  outline  pr(x:edures  for  ."Trustee 
Audits,"  "Self-Study  Criteria  for  Private  Boards,"  "Bylaws  for  Inde- 
pendent Colleges,-  *  and  "Statement  on  Contlicts  of  Interest. ' '  This  book  is 
an  essential  reference  for  all  trustees  and  for  those  who  work  with  them. 
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See:  22:1.2/77  Trusteeship:  Handbook  for  Community  Collie  ami 
Technical  Institute  Tru$tees^.Geprge  E.  Potter 

This  cpmpfehensiye  handbook  tor  the  trustees  of  community  colleges 
covers  the  same  general  topics  as  the  Handbook  of  College  and  University 
Trusteeship  (28:1.2/80-1);  gamely,  preiiidennal  selection,  trustee  role  and 
responsibilities,  board  organization,  develot>i)^er\l  activities,  evaluation  of 
institutional  effectiveness,  working  with  unions  ami  collective  bargaining, 
financial  management  and  oversight;  and  legal  issAics  ani  the  selection  of 
an  attorney.  However, .whereas  that  volume  looks  al  many  ,pf  th/se  topics' 
from  the  perspective  of  fin  independent  college.  Potter's  discussions  reflect 

college.  Addi- 
'coftleges  'as 
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the  6v^rvvhiilmifng.  loeal  -and  publit  nature  of  the  2-year  colic 
*  tionally.  Potter  ad#resstts  such  special  concerns  of  ?-year 'c 
working  with  thexommuniiy  and  dealing  \vith  polUicaUctign;  ^  ^ 

This  volume  should  be  required  reading  for  m  2-year  College  trustees, 
and  will  be  helpful  also  to  those  who'woik  with  them.  .      •  , 

See:  32:2.0/80-3  Presidifhtial  Search:  A  Guide  to  the  Process  of 
SetecMng  and  Appointing  (^ollege  and  University  Pnesidents^  John  W. 
Nason.  , 

r  As  its  title  implies;,  this  is  a  comprehensive  guide  to  selecting  a  chief 
executive.  The  author  and  Nancy  Axelrod  sent  question njaires  about  their 
search  processes-  to  450  institutions  that  had  selected  presidents  during 
1975-76  and  1976-77.  These  actual  priKedures  skillfully  illustrate  the 
various  steps  in  selecting' a ''president.  The  author  presents  checklists 
covering  each  step  of  the  process  and  practical  advice  on  dealing  with  these 
various  steps.  Thi^^  &"ide  is  invaluable  fojiany  trustee  who  must  select  a 
new  chief  executive,  a  task  faced  by  300  to  4C0  institutions  every  year.  • 


6:3.0/76 

The  Future  of  Trusteeship,  the  Role  bnd  ResponsibiHties  of'Col- 
lege  and  University  Boards,  John  W.  Nason,  52  pp.  (Association 
of  Governing  Boards  ^of  Universities  and  Colleges,  Washington, 
D.C.). 

.  John  Nason  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  on  the  role  and  func- 
tions of  trustee^  in  America;  He  has  a  broad  perspective  of  th^rustee*^ 
role,  as  a  Vassar  trustee,  and  has  been  president  of  two' colleges 
(Swathmore  andCarleton).  ^  '  ^ 

*  This  systematic  description  of  the  functions  of  the  trujjfees  and  of  the 
lay  board  system  in  Aiyierica  covers  such  topics  as  presidential  search, 
selection  and  evaluation,  f^ndraising,  setting  of  institutional  priorities, 
organization  (iT the  board,  and  ^valuation,  of  institutions,  h  was  the  best 
comprehensive  treatment  of  w'hat  taJstees  need  to  know  until  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Handbook  of  College  Trusteeship  (see  6:3.0/80),  in 'which 
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Nason  also  had  a  major  part.  Since  bolh  vo]<fmes  were  designed  logrve  a 
comprehensive  ovu'rview  of  the  work  of  tjtisiees.  Future  ofTrusteeshipM^ 
become  more  of  on  historical  work.  }Jtowe\tt,  as  wiih^  all  of  his  writirtgf> ' 
the  book  is  enhanced  by  Nason \s^dp<if  and  direct  prose  style. 

:4.0   POLITICS  OF  HIGHER  EPUCATION 

6:4.0/80  ' 
Politics  of  Higher  Education,  Edward  R.  Hines  and  Lcif  S' 
Hartmark,  75  pp.  (American  Association  for  Higher  EducationV 
-  Washington,  D.C.  /. 

This  research  report  (ERIC/Higher  Education  Repon  No.  7)  empha- 
sizes that  higher  education  as  a  social  institution  is^closely  entwined  with 
the  pi^litical  process  of  America's  liberardemocracy,  thaVKhe  relationship' 
is  -dynamic,  and  that  socio/political  relationships  are  involved  al  ^hc 
national,  state,  and  local  leycUpf  government.  \  \ 

A  chapter  on  Federal' Government  relationships  deals  wrkh  financial 
support,  government  regulation,  and  lobbying  activities,  while  a  chapter 
on  state  government  relationships  deals  with  statewide  coordination, 
accountability,  institutional  autonomy,  budgeting,  and  interinstitutionai  - 
relationships.  A  chapter  «with  a  different,  and  somewhat-  discordant, 
concern  deals  with  the  internal  operation  of  a  campus  as  a  political  system. 
This  same  chapter  reviews  the  community  college  role  in  politics.  ' 

6:4.0/75  *  '  \  ^ 

The  Political  Terrain  of  American  Postsecondary  Education/ 

Clyde  E.  Blocker,  Louis  W.  Bender,  and  S.  V;  Martorana,  223  pp. 
(Nova  University,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.).  r 

The  separation  of  higher  education,  public  and  privat^j^  from  the 
puJifical  system  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  American  s6ciet>.  Tliis  separa- 
tion resets  largely  on  the  understanding  that  the  contributions  of  higher 
education  to  society  are  essentially  apolitical.  Moreover,  the  search  for 
knowledge,  and  the  dissemination  of  knowfedge  iLre  to  be  protected  from 
external  political  manipulation.  . 

The  authors  of  this  study  argue  that  many  factors  encourage  increased 
state  and  Federal  concern  with  higher  education.  Thejie  factors  include  the 
Federal  drive  for  research  and  manpower  training,  the  egalitarian  move  to  ^ 
broaden  access  to  higher  education,  the^  changing^  roles  and  missioits*  of 
institutions  as  they  respond  to  changing'  social  circumstances,  pubSic 
concern  with  student  activism  in  the  1960's,  and  institutional  demands  for 
increased  financial  support.  Conflicts  between  governments  and  institu- 
tions ^  identified  as  centering  on  issues  of  auionomy,  academic  freedom 
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and  tenure,  management  of  resources  vs.  essential  processes  of  education, 
and  institutional  diversity.     .  .  .  * 

;  The  discussion  of  the  political  environment  of  higher  education  pro- 
vided in  this  study  is  at  best  somewhat  ^ketchy.  The  authors  attempt  to 
identify  those  elements  in  society  that  affect  higher  education — the  power 
brokers,  the  sources  of  political  power,  and  political  tactics.  This  informa- 
tion is  elementary,  and  could  be  misleading  at  times,  A  consideratipn  of 
internal  institutional  politics  acknowledges  their  existenqe  without  dejnon- 
strating  their  relevance  to  extemal^  political  events!  Attention  isj  given  to 
community-level  politics, ^state-l|^el  politics,  Federal-level  politics,  and 
the  politics  of  nongoyemmental  organizations.  -  : 

This  study  expl(^res  an  important  subject  but  lacks  an  adequate  con- 
ceptual framework  a^d.  a  factual  base  from  which  to  develop  a  general 
understanding  of  the  'relationship  between  higher  education  performance 
and  political  action. 

5.0   DESCRIPTIONS  OF  COORDINATING  AND 
GOVERNING  ARRANGEMENTS,  . 

See:  12:4.1/A-7  SUte  Posteecondary  Education  Profiles  Handbook, 

Nancy  M.  Berve,ed.  ' 

This  annual  profile  fierjes  provides  daita  on  state  structures  ai  J  related 
enrt)llment  and  finance  statistics Sn  higher  education:  The  series  is  a  joint 
project  of  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States,  the  National  Center  for 
Higher  Education  Management  Systems,  and  thp  State  Higher  Education 
Executive  Offices. 

,  Data  for  each  of  the  50  states  are  provided  in  three  sections.  The  first 
section  provides  descriptions  of  state-level  organizations  for  higher  educa- 
tion, along  with  brief  descriptions  of  their  functions:  Changes  in  these 
functions  can  be  identified  by  comparing^desciipiions  for  successive  years. 
The  second  section  contains  statistical  indicators^priKislsecondary  ed^^ 
cation,  receipts  and  expenditures,  tuition,  average  faculty  saTaHesT^erKoll- 
ments,  measures  of  tax  effort,  and  share  of  taxes  used  for  higher  education. 
The  third  section  lists  reports  and  special  studies  from  each  state  agency. 

Future  .statistical  information  will  be  provided  in  more  detail  in 
Financing  Higher  Education  in  the  Fifty  States  (see  5;6.d/S).  The  descrip- 
tions 'Of  state  structures  v.^ill  be  updated  periodically  by  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  State^^  (see  6:5.0/79). 
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6:5.0/80 

The  Study  of  Politics  and  Education:  A  Bibliographic  Guide  to 
the' Research  Literature.,  Aane,  H.  Hastings,  291  pp.  (ERIC 
Clearinghouse  on  Educational  Management,  University  of  Oregon/ 
feugene). 

This  extensive  bibliography  is  not  annotated,  but  all  authors  and  titles 
are  listed  in  the^lected  volumes  of  contributed  papers.  The  bibliography 
is  organized  into  eight  major  sections  and  47  subsections,  and  w^orks  arc 
cross-referenced  when  they  deal  with  more  than  onf  topic. 

The  term  '/polities''  is  defined  broadly  and  therefore  covers  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects,  such  as  policy,  governance,  finance,  planning,  and 
managementr  Section  One  deals  with  the  politics  of  educationas  a  field  of 
study;  Section  Two,  with  elementary  and  secondary*  education;  Section 
Three,  with  economic  and  fiscal  studies;  and  Section  Four,  with  special- 
ized topics  rsuch  as  vouchers,  accountability  and  the  politics  of  research. 
Section  Five  de^ls  with  *'the  politics,  governance,  and  finance  of  post* 
secondary  education,**  and  over  170  items  are  listed  in  its  nine  subtopics. 
Section  Six  contains  general 'education  literature;  Section  feeven,  general 
works  oh  politics  and  public  policy^  and  Section  Eight,  selected  work^on 
general  government. 

the  bibliography  is  so  broad  and  all  inclusiv^'lhat  it  does  not  focus 
very  sharply  on  lhe^politics*of  education,  and  only  a  small  number  of 
Entries  are  really  "research  literature"  as  the  title  implies.  However,  the 
bibliography  dcfes  provide  a  comprehensive  nonselective  startingf point  for 
a  rexiew  of  the  literature. 

6:5.0/79  "      '  . 

'"Survey  of  the  Structure  of  State  Coordination  or  Governing 
Boards/'  Higher  Education  in  the  States,  Nancy  M.  Berve,  57  pp. 
(Education  Commission  of  the  States,  Denver,- Colo.). 

This  report  provides,,  in  tabular  form,  information  about  the  organiza- 
tion and  structure  of  all  statewide  coordinating  or  governing  boards,,  as  ^ 
well  as  limited  information  about  the  multicampus  andiinstitatlonal  gov- 
erning boards  in  each  state.  Items  of  information  include:  legal  basis;  type 
ol  agency  (governing  or  coordinating);  appointing  authority  for  chief 
executive;  legal  responsibility  for  the  functions  of  planning,  budget 
r(5view,  and  program  review;  size  of  board;  method  of  appointment;  and 
types  of  membership.        ^  ^ 

This  report  provides  a  good  overview  of  each  state \s  higher  education 
structure  as/of  July  1 ,  1979,  and  it  can  be  compared  wif^V entries  6:5.0/72 
and  6:5.0/60  to  discover  changes  in  stmcture  over  a  20-year  period. 
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6:5.0/75     -      .  .  ^  ^  > 

'^The  Changing  Map  of  Postsecondary  Education,  Aims  C, 
McGuinness,  Jr.  ,\J.  Harry  McKinney,  and  Richard  M.  Millard,  268  v 
pp.  (Education  Commission  of  the  States,  Denver,  Colo. ),  '  ) 
^  'This  is  a  comprehensive  report  m  the  establishment  of  State  Compre-  / 

hensive  Planning  Agencies  under  Section  1 202  ^f  the  Higher  Education  / 
Amendment^f  1972.vThe  report  contains  three  chapters  plus  appcndixe^ 
of  basic  souiVe  documents.  ^ 

The/irsI  chapter,  by  Aims'McGinness,  who  helped  draft  the  jjegisla-  • 
tion,  is  a  detailed  accoiflit  of  the  development  by  the  C0tigress  qf  the  idea  ' 
for  comprehensive  planning  commissions.  This  chapter  alSo  reviews 
Office  of'Education  actions  to  implement  (or  delay  the  imptementatio^  oO 
_  .  .  this  section  of  the  legislation. .  _^r^      •      _  . 

The  second  chapter,  by  T.  .Harry  McXinney,  reviews  the  state  re-^ 
sponses  to  the  dct.  The  third-chapter,  by  &M^d  M,  N^illard,  reviews  the 
problems  and  prospects  growing  out  of  tms  first  Federal  a9t  to  assist  state 
t  -  comprehensive  pla|^ing  and  is  recommended  for  the/average  reader  who 
wants  an  overview  of  the -development  of  this  legislat^n.  For  scholars 
interested*  in  the  origins,  development,  and  ^tate  responds  tq  this  legisla- 
tion, the  entire  report  is  a  valuable  source.  ,  ^ 

"  .     '  '  .   .    ■    ^  ' 

^.0/72  ^  '         ^  .         •     '  ' 

State  Boards  Responsible  for  Higher  Educatibn,  J.  L^Zwingle 
and  .M.  E.  Rogers,  55  pp.  (U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  DrC). 

This  report  is  an  update  of  the  1960  report  by  S.  V.  Martorana  and  E. 
V.  Mollis  on  state  organization  and  structure  for  coordinating , and  gov- 
erning higher  education  (see  6:5.0/60).  State-by-stdte  descriptions  cov^r ' 
not  only  st^t^wide  boards,  but  also  sector,  multicampus,  and  individual 
boards.-0fganrzation''charts  are  presented  for  each  state.  This  work^is  a 
very  useful  basic  reference  on  organization.  " 

6:5.0/71  '         "       '  '  ^ 

Legal.  Bases  of  Boards  of  HighefTEducatioh  in  Fifty  States,  . 

Robert  L.  Williams,  185  pp.  (Council  of '  State  Govemtnents, 
Chicago).        ■  , 

This  report  is  an  update  of  the  author's  1967  study,  "Legal  Bases  of 
Coordinating  Boards  o(  Higher  Education  hi  Thirty-nine  States."  It  starts 
with  %  brief  introdiJction  and  summary  table,  which  tht  author  admits 
oversimplifies  the  complex  relationships  and  functions  of  the  boards. 
These  arc  followed  by  50  state  dejOCriptions  qt^the  composition  of  their' 
boards,  along  with  their  powers  and  duties.  The  basic  sources  of  informa- 
tion were  tlj!;  statutes  under,  \yhichjieach  board  operated^  The  report  did  not 
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identify  any  functions  added  by  regulations,  by  practice,  or  by  fiscal  notes 
on  the  budget  act,  which  is  a  source  of  legislative  direction  to  boards  in 
some-states.  Even  wit^  these  limitations,  this  is  a  useful  source  document 
about  the  legal  basis  for  statewide  boards  in  197 1 .  *  . 

•6:5.0/70 

Coordination  of  Higher  Edycation:  An  Annotatec^  Bibliography^ 

James  Wattenbarger,  28  pp.  (Institute  of  Higher  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Florida^  Gainesville). 

This  work  contains  1 10  briefly  annotated  items  covering  coordination 
during  the  I960's,  a  number  of  state  reports,  and  a  list  of  general  articles,** 
obooks,  and  special  reports.  It  is  recommended  for  persons  interested  in 
reviewing  the  litera|ure  oh  state  coordination  prior  to  1970.  ^ 
r        •    "  * 

6:5;0/60  *  ^ 
State  Boards  Responsible  for  Higher  Education,  S;  V.  Martorana 
and  E.  V.  Hollis,  254  pp.  ,(U,S.'  Govemmerit  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.).  ^  .  '  , 

This  was  ,the  first  con]prehensive  ^tate-by-state  description  of  the 
organization  and  boards  responsible  for  public  higher  education.  The 
report  contains  a  general  discussion  and  analysis  of  higher  education 
boards,  followed  by  state-by-state  descriptions  of  the  organization  and 
structure  for  governing  and  coordinating  public  higher  education.  Since' 
this  volume  appeared  before  most  states  had  added  coordinating  boards^  it 
provides  a  useful  picture  of  the  administrative  stnicture  for  higMr  educa- 
tion before  the  major  expansion  of  both  higher  education  and  coordinating, 
arrangements. 

V  ♦ 
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Frederick  Rudolph 


'"The  history  of  education  attempts  to  understand  the  past  and,  in 
doing  so,  sometimes  succeeds  in  clarifying  the  present  and  guiding 
us  to  the  future.  Since  education  itself  is  subject  to  varying  defini- 
tions^ it  mrght  be  useful  to  note  that  the  selection  of  bibjiographic 
entries  for  tl^is  topic  has  been  guided  by  two  definitions  of  education 

•  that  have  received  „wide  acceptance  among  historians  pf  education. 
One,  offered  by  Bernard  Bailyn  in  Education  in  the  Fomning  of 
American  Society  (I960),  describes  education  "not  only  as  fonnah 
pedagogy  but  as  the  entire  prtKess  by  which  fi  culture  transmits  itself, 
across  the  generations."  Lawrence  A.  Cremin  rfifined  this  historical 
focus  in  the  first  volume  of  his  projected  multivolume  history  of 
American  education,  i4mer/tan  Education:  The  Colonial  Experience 
1607-1783  (1970),  In  it,  Cremin  defines  education  as  "the  deliberr 
ate,  systematic,  and  sustained  effort  to  transmit  or  evoke  knowledge, 

.  attitudes,  (values,  skills,  and  sensibilities."  Cremin  narrows  Bailyn*5 
definition  by  emphasizing  structured"  and  purposeful  education, 
rather  than  accidental,  implicit,  and  tangential  educational  experi- 
ence. 

Since' thM^uipose  of  this  bibliography  is  to  serve  the  needs  of 
higher  education  .planners  and  administrators,  the  selection  of  entries 
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has  been  made  without  slavish  adherence  to  either  the  Bailyn  or 
Cremin  definition,  A  comprehensive  bibliography  of  educational 
history  would  include,  for  instance,  works  on  the  history  of  radio, 
ihe  press,  and  Hollywmxl,  an  understanding  of  which  might  help 
college  and  university  administrators  to  understand  better  the  chal- 
Itjnges  of  their  own  jobs.  However,  such  works  have  been  excluded 
from  this  chapter  in  favor  of  selections  that  instmct  on  what  colleges 
and  universities  have  done,  how  they  have  fiU"ed,  and  with  vyhat ' 
consetjuences. 

General.  This  section  includes  those  books,  that  provide  a 
general  uilderstaijding  of  historical  developments  over  an  extended 
period  of  time,  as  well  as  monographs  focused  on  a  general  topic. 

Institutional  Histories*  Every  year;  a  great  number  of  colleges 
and  universities  reach  significant  birthdays.  Often  tfle  celebration 
calls  for  a  history  of  the  institution.  Even  though  ventures  of  this  son 
may  serve  tfte  needs  of  the  sponsoring  colleges,  few  are  likely  to  be' 
compcliingly  inslructiVe  to  those  on  the  outside.  Selections  in  this 
section  represent  historical  explorations  of  the  first  or^er  that  make- 
significant  contributions  ^o  an  understanding  of  the  entire  national 
exp^ience  with  higher  educatipn. 

Admissions,  Articulation,  Secondary  Schooiipg.  The  rela- 
tionship between  the  schools  and  the  colleges  is  vital  to  the  health  of 
both.  The  articulation  between  them  has  often  been  clumsy,  and 
awareness  bf  the  other's  particular  heeds  and  functions  has  some- 
times been  lacking.  Selections  here  represent  not  only  works  on  the 
process  of  selecting  students  from  the  secondary  school  pool,  but 
also  important  hi!>toricaJ  studies  on  education  in  the  schools. 
^  Students.  Although  often  ^negjected  and  little  understoixl  as 
creative  innovators  in  higher  education,  stucjents  erupted  in  the 
I960's  and  1 970's  into  academic  consciousness  in  most  dramatic 
ways.  They  also  became  the  subject  of  historical  study,  as  reported 
in  several  volunies  in  this  section. 

Curriculum.  The  historical  literature  of  higher  education  does 
not  yet  include  an  account  of.the  careers  of  the  liberal  arts  subjects, 
as  well  as  others,  that  illustrate  How  the* major  academic Xlisciplines 
developed,  how  they  were  modified  by  social  and  intellectual 
change,  how  they  were  taught,  and  how  they  were  experienced  on 
the  campuses.  In  the  meantime,  the  territory  is  being  surveyed  and 
groundwork  is  beii)g  laid. 

Biography  and  Autobiography.  Biographies  and  autobiog-^ 
faphies,  though  not  strictly  history  as  it  is  taught  in  the  graduate 
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schools,  nonetheless  are.hiSlory  in  that  they  capture  significant 
mohients,  make  intuitive  judgments^^ai^  provide  the  whole  fabric  of 
higher  education  with  a  sense  of  human  involvement.  M^n  and 
womeo  wrestling  with  tfie  problems  and  challenges  of  their  day, 
either  as  the  subject  of  biography  or  in  their  own  mature  recollec- 
tions, are  history  alive.  ;    '       .  * 

Learning  and  SlEholarship.  Highrit^  education  is  an  arena' 
where  ideas  are  at  work,  wherej^^deed,  ideas  are  one  of  its^ 
products.  The  role  of  colleges  anq^^iversities  in  supporting  and 
shaping  the  intellectual  life  of  tbe  country  is  aji  area  of  histoocal 

study  that  is  ripe  for  growth.  .V- ^ 

-  Among  the  selections  assigned  to  the  various  categories  of  this 
topic,  there  are  no  contemponiry  documents  of  collections  of  docu- 
ments. Although  such  materials  may  be  of  historical  importance  or 
potentially,  significant  for  the  work  of  (iiture  historians,  they  are  not 
yetliistory.  Elsewhere  this  bibliography  are  the  documents  from 
which  history  will  be  written  in  the  future. 

'  TOPIC  ORGANIZATION 

• 

7:   History  of  Education 

1.0'^  General         _  ^   

2.0   Institutional  Histories 
3.0   Admissions,  Articulation,  Secondary  Schooling 
4.0  Students 
5.0  Curriculum 

6.0   Biography  and  Autobiography 
7.0   Learning  and  Scholarshif) 

1.0   GENERAL    *  ^  . 

^:1.0/81  .  ' 

The  University  Library  in  the  United  States:  Its  Origins  and 
■Development,  Arthur  T.  Hamlin,.  27i  pp.  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Press,  Philadelphia). 

The  library  is  today  accepted  as  such  a  ^fentral  fixture  in  higher  educa- 
tiort  institutions  that  it  is.  possible  to  argtie  qonvincingiy  that  only  in 
marginal  colleges  and  universities  is  the  chapel  or  the  athletic  field  more 
important.  This  informal,  chatty  history  makes  clear  that,  until  recently, 
this  v^s  not  so;  it  also  constitutes,  to  some  extent,  the  memoirs  of  a  veteran 
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university  librarian  and  an  anecdotal  chronicle  of  the  rise  of  the  research 
\         library  in  the  Approximately  ISO  universities  in-  the  United  States  with 
prpfessional  schools^    '  ^ 

Arthur  Hanilin*s  history  is  full  of  surprises  and  of  reminders  of  what 
,    we  knew.orjihould  have  known:  eirly  college  libraries  were  not  intended 
for  students  but  for  professors  and  tutors  if  Ihey  were  so  inclined;  the  first 
college  libraries  builf  as  such  appeared  in  the  early  1840*s  at  the  University 
1^     oT  South  Carolina,  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Williams;  studentMitei^  society 
lij^raries  suirpassed  in' breadth  and  size  the  holdings  of  their  colleees  (intil 
mid*century;  not  until  1861  did  Harvard  have  a  card  catalogue  avi^able  to 
persons  other  than  its  staff . 
^    ,    -      The  emergence  of  the  American  university  in  the  years  after  the  Civil 
War,  the  development  of  academic  professionals,  and  the  creation  of  a 
^  whole  new  woi\l  of  American  schblarship  led  to  the  creation  of  the  uni- 
versity library  as  the  heart  of  the  university  enterprise.  In  14  chapters,  S 
chronological,  and  9  topical,  Hamlin  traces'^the  history^of  the  American- 
•  academic  library  from  the  few  books  with  which  Harvard  began  to  the 
.  present,  when  a  university  library  may  routiriely  acquire  200,000  volumes 
'  annually.  Tho  topical  chapters  de^-witfTbuHding  collections,  fmancial 
"support,  buildings,  service,  cooperation  among  libraries,  cataloguing,  and 
other  matters,  all  treated  historically . 

The  year  1876  was  a  sigqal  yeiu*  fdr  the  university  library:  the 
American  Library  Association  was  foundedr  the  Library  Journal  was  first 
issued,  and  Cutler's  Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue  was  published,  as 
-  '  was  the  outline  of  Melvil  Dewey's  decimal  systtm.  From  that  timfe.on,  it 
^Vas  simply  a  matter  of  bigger  and  better:  under  Justin  Winsor,  Harvard 
*  ^  /pioneered  with  a  reserve  book  system  and  student  access  to  stiacks; 
Columbia,  under  Dewey,  organized  the  first  reference  department,  and, 
under  James  H.  t!anfield,  created  an  undergraduate  library  separate  from 
the  university  research  library.  Yet  not  until  after  World  W^  II,  as  Hamlin 
tells  it,  did  the  American  university  library  arrive  at  established  profes- 
sional procedures,  direction,  and  administration.  And  since  then,  the 
research  library,  under  the  impact  of  new  technologies,  has  been  learning 
to  live  with  oral  history,  dial  access,  netwo^ing,  and  microprints.  Some 
problems,  however,  arc  beyond  solution:  **Few  libraries,"'  he  notes, 
*'would  be  so  naive  as  to  put  bound  copies  of  Playlkjy  on  the  open  shelf/'  . 

9 
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American  Educate      he  National  Experience  17834876, 

Lawrence  A.  Cremiri,  6o.  pp.  (Harper  &  Row,  Ijlew  York). 

In  this  second  volume  )f  his  projected  three-volume  history  of  Amer- 
ican education,  Lawrence  Cremin  covers  the  years  between  the  founding  of 
the  Republic  and  the  centennial.  His  focus  is  on  the  creation  of  an 
American  style  in  education,  deHned,  as  in  the  earlier  volume,  to  include 
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those  agencies^  formal  and  informal«  that  have  shaped  *;  American  thought, 
character,  and  s^nsibiiity.**  For  the  years  under  study,  hc^fihcs  that  styl|^, 
as  a  compound  of^  evangelical  religidrt,  popular  aspirations,  and  utili- 
tarianism.  .  •       .  ,  ^ 

Cremin  gives  higher  education  even  less  coverage  than  in  his  volume 
for  the  earliec  period,  apparently  on  the  grounds  that  the  great  expansion  in 
educational  enterpri^  during  these  years  did  not,  mean  a  significant  in* 
crease  in  college  enrollments.  He  does,  however,  pliK^e  higher.education  in 
appropriate  context.  And  if  the  nineteenth  century  does  not  lend  itself  as 
readily  as  the  colonial  period  to  a  self-sufficient  history,  of  'Aifterican 
^society  and  culture,  there  is  much  here  that  enlarges  ted  clarifies  the 
meaning  of  education  as^  social  process.  The  author  gives  attention  to  the  ^ 
various  schemes  of  educational  organization  proposed  by  Rush  and  others, 
institutional  chaifges,  thit  Dartmouth  College  case,  curricular  movements, 
and  professional  careers.  Approximately  5  pages  of  the  727page  bibli- 
ography cover  higher  education/  ^ 

The  relative  weight  given  to  higher  eciucatton  in  the  first  nvo  volumes ' 
of  CRemin*s  history  should  not  turn  those  concerned  with  xo^eges  and 
universities  away  frc^  a  work,  that  \i  monumental  in  its  intent  and  likely  to 
become  classic  in  its  field.  These  volumes  provide  a  balance  and  a  sense  of 
context  that  are  often  denied  to  myopic  inhabitants  of  academta. 

iee:  32;2.p/80-4  Pmkkntft^  Pi^cam  Md  Tnvtocs,  W.  fj.  Cowley 
(DonalcN.  Williams,  Jr.,  ed.).  v' 

W.  F^.  Cowley,  who  died  in  1978,  had  a  distinguished  career  in  higher 
education  that  included  the  presidency  of  Hamilton  College  and  the  first 
incumbency  of  the  David  Jacks  Professorship  of  Higher  Education  at  ^' 
Stanford.  The  three  books  on  the  hi^ry  of  higher  education  on  whichr 
Cowley  was  forever  at  work  Were  experienced  as  preliminary  drafts  by  his 
students  at  Stanford,  but  none  wefe  completed  during  his  lifetime.  This 
history  of  academic  govemnoent  was  prepared  for  publication  by  Donald  J. 
Williams,  Jr.,  one  of  his  fomfier  graduate  students.  ^' 

In  this  book,  Cowley  digresses,  reminisces,  inspires,  and  occasionally 
scolds.  And  if  the  book  suffers  frorri  being  so  long  in  incubation, /it  none- 
theless expertly  clarifies  the  relationships  and  responsibilities  that  consti- 
tute the  fabric  of  academic  government.  Cowley  understood  and  respected 
the  civilizing  function  of  institutions,  and  clearly  enjoyi6d  the  opportunity 
this  book  gave  him  to  dispel  the  myths  that  he  recognized  as  getting  in  the 
way  of  feticitoiis  and  effective  governance. 

The  myths  that  receive  his  attention  include  the  belief  in  a  golden  age 
in  which  faculties  once  operated  colleges  and  universities  as  free  republics 
of  scholars,  the  notion  that  lay  trustees  and  presidents  are  American  inven*  ' 
tions  that  intruded  uppn  unspoiled  faculty  territory,  the  assertion  that* 
faculties  are  e^ntiall^t  powerlefs  and  disenfranchised  victims  of  trustee 
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presidential  authority,  andfthe  idea  that  student  and  alumni. voice  and 
power  irvacademic  governance  are  of  recent  origin. 

/Oowley's  first  six  chapters  subject  thfcse  myths  to  the  scrutiny  of  a 
scholar  who  goes  back  to  the  continental  and  British  origins. of  American 
pni^llces,  and  then  delineates  the  American  experience  with  the  power  and 
authority  of  presidents,  professors,  trustees,  and  others.  In  the  next  three 
chapters  he  sho^s  how  these  central  and. responsible  elements  of  g9V- 
emance  have  beea  influenced  ia  their  decisions,  by  accrediting  bodies, 
learned  societies,  individual  benefactors,  philanthropic  foundations,  and 
government.  A  concluding  chapter  on  **Conflict  and  Interdependence  in 
Academic  Government*'  is  a  plea  for  acceptance  and  understanding  of  the^ 
central  importance,  for  professors  and  their  work,  of  the  JnstitutionaL 
framework  and  cooperative  communities  that  sustain  them. 

If  there  is  a  target  of  Cowley's  analyses  it  is  narrow,  exclusive  faculty 
governance:  authority  vested  in  the  professors  at  the  expense  of  pnssiderv 
tial  effectiveness  and  lay  responsibility.  One  of  the  pervasive  and  wcll- 
docuiTiented  themes  of  the  book  is  the  danger  to  instituUons  of  higher 
learning  of  strong  faculty  governments  /^^^  suggests  that 

weak  presidents  have  not  generally  m^ant  strong  facufties,  but  rather 
strong  governing  boards. 

The  subtleties  and  complexities  of  Institutional  life  often  escape 
Cowjflfy;  his  experience  often  mi^ides  his  geiieralizations-^very  place 
is  no^Danmol^^,  Ha^nilton,  and  Stanford,  nor  are  the  influences  at  work 
in  oneN^jcg^l^xacHy  the  same  in  the  next.  Even  so,  president^;  professor^, 
andjrustees  alike  Should  be  aWare.  of  the  cautions  that  Cowley  has 
,  summoned  from  history. They  nee;d  not  be  guided  by  them,  but  they  should 
surely  know  about  them.  ••t 

7:1.0/78  ;       '  . 

^^The  AmeVican  College  jn  the  Nj||^teenth  Century":  toward  a. 
Reapi^isal/'  James  McLachlaiii^f^        College  Record,  Vol. 
80,  jjp!  287-306.  '7  .  ^ 

This  brief  essay  is  judicious  and  imaginative,  and  it  speaks  with  the 
authority  iff  a  scholar  who  is  moving  the  history^of  American  higher 
education  in  new  dirtpctions  andaoward  a  not-yet-attainable  new  synthesis. 
In  it,  James  McLachlan,  a  biographer  of  Princeton  alumni  and  a  historian 
orjboardling  schools  and  <^|bGtracurricuia^  college  life,  assesses  ''where  a 
generation  of  renewed  atteiiition  to  (he  history  of  American  education" 
leaves  us  with  riespeict  to  an  historical  understanding  of  the, development  of 
Iffghef  edj^tipn^^H^^  ''an  overview  of  the  whole  Held  by  dis- 

cussing, flHt*  the  prevailing  conventional  wisdom  concerning  the  history 
pt  the  nineteenth-century  American  college  and  university:  second,  recent 
'studies  that  suggei^t  the  revision  of  the^ accepted  account;  and  last,  some 
modest  proposals  concerning  future  research  in  the  field.'' 
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Confessing  that  the  historian  of  education  can  now  deal  only  with 
'^fragments  of  an  as  yet  unknown  whole/'  in  the  absence  of  any  acc^table 
^synthesis  of  Americaft  history  into  which  the  history  of  higher  education 
can  be  placed,  he  draws  attention  to  fragments  of  understanding  that  can 
expected  to  inform  future  studies.  .An^ong  them  are  the  role  of  'doViblc 
vision"  in  shaping  the  early  colleges  ^s  advance  agents  of  civilucytipn, 
even  as  they  were  required^o  be  responsive  to  barbaric  tendencies  in  the 
developing  natignal  culture.  Anolheris  the  development,  by  1900,  of  "two 
,  stniclure&of  collegiatt  education":  one  cosmopohlan,  professional,  and 
secular  in  orientation,  defined  by  university  aspirations,  lacking  local  of 
narrow  attachments  and  inleotions;  the  other  local,  catering  to  specific 
clienteles  determinedly  such  qualities  as  sex,  race,  ethnicity,  religion,  and\ 
geography ,  and  lacking  the  professional ,  secular,  and  cosmopolitan  quali-  V 
ties  of  the  other.  *  M 

'Mcl.achliir^  'modest  proposals"  suggest  how  much  yet  liee^s  to  be 
done  before  a  satisfactory  new  synthesis  can  be  jeached,  but  his  work  gives 
clear  evidence  ihM  he  at  least  is  op  tlte  right  track.  Hp  would  have  a  new 
generation  of  scholarj^  move  us  beyond  the  informed  guessing  with  >yhich. 
we  have  generalized  about  college  founding  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
get  down  to  the  business  of«  finding  out  exactly  what  colleges  were 
founded,  for  \vhat  pu^rposc,  where,  and  for  howlong.  He  would  direct  the 
energies  of  others  to  Recapturing  the  nuances  qnd  directions  of  stw^ni  life, 
and  still  others  to  studying  the  college  man  and  woman  in  action—Khc 
graduates,  the  products,  the  very  juslificulion  for  the  whole  academic  :  -  ~  \  ^ 
enterprise.  ^       •  ' 

7:1.0/76-1  '  '  %  \ 

:  Mars  and  Minerva:  World  Wifti  I  and  the  Uses  of  the  Higher  ^ 
Learning  in  America,  Carol  S.  Gruber,  293  pp.  (Louisiana  State  \ 
Univmity  Press,  Baton  Rouge).  ;  •  \ 

This  study  of  the  behavior  of  the  academic  commuiiity  during  WoHd    .  \ 
War  I,  in  Carol  Gruber's'words,  is  concerned  witb  ''the  impact  of  the  war      ,      *  ^ 

.  as  u  crisis  situation  that  brought  to  the  surface  key  problems  of  defining  the 
natur^  function,  and  social  value  of  higher  learning  in  America."  Her 
hislor>  explores  ''the  consequences  an(i^jgifl)iplications  of  professors*  be- 
coming  servants  of  the  state  in  their  role  as  public  propagandists,  in  their 
response  to  wartime  threats  to  academic  freedom,  and  in  their  cooperation 
with  the  military  assault  on  the  autonomy  of  the  campus/'  .  . 

Based  on  research  in  public  records  as  well  as  major  manuscript 
cgllebtipns  in  university 'and  government  archives,  this  book  finds  the 

'  professors  at  best  guilty  of  compromising  their  professional  ideaU/  at  worst  ^ 
of  "mental. corruption/'  In  Gruber's  view,  the  eagerness  with  which 

.  academicians  engaged  in  propaganda,  assisted  in  campaigns  against  fhe  ^ 
fofi^jign  language  press,  lent  their  reputations  to  tl|yp  authentication  of  forged 
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dcKuments,  and  overstated  German  atrocities  is  as  much.a^ait  of  the 
problem  as  are  their  actions.  What»  wa*s  missing  from  academic  behavior 
\t^as  an  unimpassioned  disinterestedness,  a  cool  skepticism,  a  critical 
stance,  a  regard  for  principle.  But  civilization  was  at  stake,  and  the 
professors  (%i  not  want  to  b^  found  wanting.  • 

The  fledgling  America  Association  of  Uoiversity Professors,  instead 
of  appointing  a  watchdog  committee  on  the  threats  of  war  to  the  profes- 
.  sion,  appointed  phe'.to  study  wbys  Ml  which  professors  might  best  serve  the 
needsyjf  the  state.  Acat^emic  freedom  suffered.  And  on  October  I,  1^18, 
on  516  university  and  college  campuse^  thd  War  Department — in  the 
'  ^on-lived  Students*  Army  Training  Corps-^subjected  higher  educallionNn 
the  United  Sttites  to  a  startling  expocjence  with  the  completely  militarized 
institution;  ^  .  . 

Gruber  describes  how  all  this  happened,  explains  why,  and  in  the 
process  makes  clear  that,  in  times  gone  mad,  colleges  and  universities  are 
not  necessarily  repositories  of  sane  and  human  values.  She  believes  that 
"*1}ecause  the  American  university  had  just  recently  emerged  a$  a  "service" 
institution,  4he  professors,  then  lacking  a  "collective  cohsciousness  uid 
solidarity,.**  were  unaware  of  the  difference  between  servine  the  society  in 
peacetime  and  the  state  in  wartime.  There  is  evicience,  1oo,to  support  her 
conclusion  that  the  war  gave  both  professor  and  university  an  opportunity 
to  "escape  from  alienation**  and  'May  the  ghost  of  rvory-towerism  that 
haunted  them  '^  Whether  the  subsequent  strengthening  of  professional 
^  consciousness  and'authority  would  make  any  difference  was,  of  course, 
•  tjjsted  by  the  experiences  qf  higher  education  in  Worid  War  U,  a  subject  on 
Whifch  Gruber  is  at  v/ork. 


7:1.0/76-2  \  '  -  .         '  . 

The  Revolutionary  College:  American  Presbyterian  Higher 
Education,  1707-1937^  Hovyard  Miller!  381  pp.  (New  York 
.  University  Press /New^Yisrlc).  .    \  ' 

This  book  demons^atels  how  far  the, writing  of  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can higher  education*  Fif  s  come  from  tho^  bleak  parochial  histories  that 
seldom  even  entertained  ;the  graduates^  tloward  Miller  takes  an  entire 
constellation  of  .institutions — the  seven  Presbyterian  college ^  and 
academies  of  (hi  Colonial  period — and  shows. how  Presbyterian  ''views  of 
^the  goixl  society,  politics^and  religion*\  shaped  the  institutions  and  how 
th^  colleges  in  turn  influenced 4he  Church.  He  achieves  ti  successful  inte- 
gration of  religious  and  edu(;ationat  history. 

Because  of  the  Chifrch's  hierachical  organization  and  its  commitment 
to  centra]  authority,  the  Presbyterian  institutions  shared  a  common  ex- 
perienmflackmgrin  the  dongregational  colleges  founded  in  New  England 
and  elsewhere  by  Vale  graduates, ^On  the  other  hand,  Princeton  and  the  six 
insUtutions  founded  by  its  graduates  li^^  themselves  adm 
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of  analysis  likely  to  deliver  informative  generalizations.  The  six  other 
institutions^  whose  records,  along  with  Princeton's  and  tho?*  of  the 
Church,  were  basic  to  Dr.  Miller's  research  arc:  Hampden-Sydney,  Liberty 
^all  Academy  (Washington  and  Lee  College),  Dickinson,  Washington 
Academy  and  Canonsburg  Acadertiy  (Washington  and  Jefferson  College), 
d  Transylvania  Seminar.  ^ 

Miller  divides  his  hi^ory  into  three  periods:  Religious  Reform  (1707.- 
77*),  Revolution  (1775.-1795),  and  Early  Republic  (1795-1820).  In  the 
first  period,  both  Church  and  college  joined  forces  to  establish  a  Christian* 
Commonwealth,  bending  curriculum,  the  classics,  and  philqj^phy  to  this 
optimistic  pOrposc,  Stagnation  and  decline  overtook  the  institutions  toward 
the  end  of  the  period,  which  was  followed  by  the  unsettled  Revolutionary 
era  vvbcn  students  and  administrators  struggled  for  authority .  By  J  800  jhe 
colleges  had  become  bastions  of  orthodoxy,  fiercely  denominational.  The 
organic  view  bf 'society  that  had  once  informed  their  hope  of  bringing 
*S9cicty  under  their  sway  was  abandoned.  The  expectation  that  the  colleges  \ 
and  the  Chyrch  in  coopcratibn  might  establish  a  moral  community  gave 
way  to  a  bsolution  to  compete  as  aggressively  as  possible  with  all  those 
other  churches  arid  colleges-that  somehow  were  laying  claim  to  the  right  to 
bring  heaven. to  earth.  What  had  t^n  a  igrand  religious  design  was' 
becoming  a  struggle  for  survival.^ 

7.1.0/75     /  ' 

A  Bibliographic  Guide  to  American  Colleges  and  Universities: 
From  Colonial  Tfmeft  to  the  Present,  March  Beach,  ed.,  314  pp. 
(Greenwood  Press,  Westport,  Conn.). 
^  This  bibliographic  guide,  although  it  has  shortcomings,  does  fill  a 
need,  and  it  may  be  supposed  thai  subscqutrtt  editions  will  make  it  more 
complete  and  therefore  more  reliable.  The  editor  has  comt)iled  2,806 
entries  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  general  titles  for  each  of  the  50 
states,  pertain  to  specific  institutions.  - 

Books,  articies,  and  dissertations  on  subjects  that  pertain  to  higher 
education  but  tha\  are  not  limited  to  specific  institutions  are  generally 
excluded  from  this  guide.  On  the  other  hand,  the  guide  provides  a  ready 
refereYice  to  institutional  history.  The  listing  of  institutions,  by  state, 
follows  the  same  order  as  that  used  in  other  standard  guides.  For  eacfi 
institution,  the  citations  are  listed  alphabetically  and  uncritically,  except 
for  the  first,  which  is  the  editor's  choice  of  the  most  important  work  on  the 
subject — perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  work  or  the  most  scholarly  or 
most  recent,  but  not  necessarily  all  three. 

No  allowance  is  made  for  cfoss-references,  and  thus  a  book  that  deals 
in  depth  with  five  institutions  (George  E.  Peterson,  The  New  Ep^^tand 
College  in  the  Age  of  the  University)  appears  only  binder  Amherst !  Bliss 
Perry's  And  Gladly  Teach,  which  is  as  much  about  growing  up  on  the 
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Williams. campus  and  teaching  there  as  it  is  abi)ut  his  Harvard  career!  is 
listed  only  under  Harvard.  And  there  are  significant  omissions. 

But  this  is  a  bibliographical  bifginning  that  deserves  to  be  encouraged; 
developed,  and  refined.  Ir  is  imaginative  in  its  inclusion  ot  autobiograph- 
ical and  biographical  nvMcudlsiThe  Autobiography  of  Uncoil  for 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley),  and  it  is  not  limited  to  existing 
institutions.  The  editor-is  probably  m.ore  unerring  in  his  choice  of  the  most 
important  book  Tor  each  institution  than  in*  his  selections  of  the  other 
important  works  that  should  be  l^ed.  As  is  the  case  for  most  bibliog- 
raphies, however,  use  and  editorial  refinement  will  improve  it. 

7:1.0/74-1         *  . 

*Tjjrspectives  on  the  History  ef  Women's  In  th«. 

United  States/'  Jill  Conway,  History pf  Education  Quarterly,  Vol. 
I4,pp.  M2:         ^     .    -  ,      ;  .  \       ^  '  , 

This  essay,  written  before  Jill  Conway  became  the  president  of  Sniilfi 
College,  provides  a  thoughtful  and  provocative  overview  and  recon- 
sideration of  assumption^sregardingf»the  cxi  a  rienccf  of  Am<?rican  women 
with  higher  education.  Conway  questions  wfvether  coeducation  was  a 
/Miberaling(  experiencp^'  for  American  women  ijnd  whettjir  access  to 
professional  e^iucation  really  made  wotnen  socially  and  professionally 
equal  with  majfei^.  ^ 

Early  , theorists  of  women's  educaiton,  such  as  Franklin  and  RoshK 
tiH>k*a  biomulcal  view  of- wojnen  as  not  being  made  for  tffe  liberating, 
dyitomic,  creative  expierienci(for  which  the  American  male  waj^destined. 
Early  in  th^/nineteenth  e^attJiy,  domesticity  tpok  form  as  the  appropriate 
.  role  for  wome^  who  we r^:  expected  to  function  as  conscience  and  moral 
caretaker,  compensating  for  and  tidying  up  a  world  made  bx  men.  Conway 
arjgucs  that  t^^ie  early  coeducational  colleges  advanced  the  same  t^mpen- 
satory  philosophy.  At  Oberlin,  women»sti4dents  laundered  the  clothes  of 
men  studehts  on  Mondays',  and  everywhere  it*was  believed  that^a  woman 
of  conscience  was  good  for  a  man/The  coeducational  colleges  did  not  ' 
encourage  women  to  break  loose  and  assert  their  independence,  to  be  * 
openly  and  fully  human.  That  opportunity  was  first  provided  by  the 
struggle  with  which  a'Tiumber  of  bold  women,  such  as  the  Grifnke  sisters, 
asserted  themselves  in  tke  anti-slavery  movement. 

Not  until  the  founding  arid  development  of  the  new  Eastern  wonieas 
colleges  after  the  tivil  War  was  there  a  collegiate  environment  that  sup- 
ported "a  collective  female  life  ^ ,  .  a  training  fpr  the  raind  that  was  not 
derivative/'  One  result,  in  the  U*90*s,.  was'a  generation  of*  women  re- 
^  fomiers  so  liberated  by  their  college  experience  that  they  were  unfit  for 
c'^onventional  marriage.  In  fact,  approximately  6()  to  70  percent  of  the  first 
generatifon  of  graduates  of  woman's  college.*!  remained  single. 
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Reg^irdlcss  ot^i^ic  libclr^ting  impulse  of  the  women's  colleges, 
hgwever^sex  stereotypesvcontinued, -giving  support  to  fhfedeyelopment  of 
!the  s^^called  "wWn's  service  professions* >nd  resting  on  tliclraaitiorial 
nbtion  of  a  "nurturing  female  temperament."  The  women's  professions, 
Conn^l^  concludes,  channelled  women's  intellectual  energies  into 
••perpetuating  women's  service  role,"  thus  denying,  to. women  the  liber- 
ating, independent,  zcstful,.  inttllectually  adventuresome  opportunities 
available  to  men.  What  matters,  she  says,  is  not  whether  women  have 
access  to  education  but  whether  that  education  raises  their  consciousness  as 
intellects.  - 


7:1.0/74-2 

The  G.i.  BUI,  the  Veterans,  and  the  Colleges,  Keith  W.  Olson, 
139  pp.  (University  Press  of  Kentucky,  Lexington). 

Begun  as  a  project  funded  by  the  U.S.  Offirt  of  Education,  this 
account  of  the  origins,  operation,  and  results  of  Title  Two  of  the  Service- . 
man's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  plaCes  the  so-called  'G.I.  Bill"  firmly^ 
within  the  grasp  of  history.  Over  2  million  World  War  U  veterans  went  to 
college  under  the  benefits  ofJt|»at  act,  which  was  inspired  by  concern  about 
the  postwar  economy  anithe  behavior  of  a  possible  mass  of  discontented 
unemployed  veterans>-->— - . V 

'  At  the  time  the  bill  was  enacted,  the  potential  of  its  provisidns  were 
not  anticipated.  It  was  opposed  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  who 
feared  that  so  gcncfous  a  bill  would  jeopardize  benefits  for  the  disabled. 
Hutchins  of  Chicago  and  Conant  of  Harvard  opposed  it  as  inviting  an 
unwelcome'and  demoralizing  lowering  of  academic  standards.  Neither  the 
Administration  nor  the  Americen  Council  on  Education  wa?  the  drivmg 
force  behind  its  creation;  that  role  was  played  by  the  American  Legion, 
which  lound^litically  attractive  the  idea  of  an  omnibus  bill  covering  a 
wide  range  of  benefits,  including  provisions  for  mortgages  and  unemploy- 
ment. The  educational  benefits  covered  fees,  tuition,  books  up  to  $500  a 
year,  and  a  monthly  subsistence  payment  of  $65  for,  single  and  $90  for 
married  veterans.  Ninety  days  of  service  entitled  each  veteran  to  a  year's 
study;  in  addition,  eactj  month  of  service  qualified  a  veteran  for  another 
month  of  education. 

The  educational  program  of  the  G.I.  Bill  was  a  model  of  public- 
private  cooperation:  the  Veterans  Administration  certified  the  veteran's 
eligibility,  the  veteran  applied  to  any  accredited  institution,  and  the  institu- 
tion evaluated  and  either  admitted  or  rejected  the  applicant.  There  was  rio 
Federal  control  or  supervision.  Over  2,000  institutions  experienced  that 
heady  moment,  1945-1950^  wfien  the  campuses  were. dominated  by  young 
men  who  were  graduates  of  depression  and  war  before  they  v.cfc  graduates 
of  college.  "V 
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The  author  uses  the  University  of  Wisconsin  as  a  case  study  of  the 
impact  of  the  G.I.  Bill  on  higher  education,  but  his  study  is  fleshed  out  by 
evidence  from  elsewhere  and  by  tables  that  spell  out  the  dimensions  of  the 
phenomenon.  Some  pf  the  unexpected  consequences  of  the  act  -Were:  the 
appearance  of  great  numbers  of  married  sfudents;  the  remarkable  institu- 
tional growth  that  it  helped  to  underwrite;  the  achievement  aqd  maturity  of 
what  were  soon  recognized  as  "the  best  college  students  ever";~the  be- 
ginnings of  significant  selectivity  in  admissions  based  on  ability;  and  the 
necessity  on  the  part  of  the  colleges,  confronted  With  overwhelming 
numbers,  to  operate  with  smaller  faculties  and  bigger  (Masses.  The  author 
concludes  that  the  impact  on  curriculum  was  negligible. 

7:1.0/74-3       _^  .  ;  .  ■  .  ; 

The  Academic  Melting  Pot:  CathoUcs  and  Jews  in  American 
Higher  Education,  Stephen  Steinberg,  183  pp.  (McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  New  York).  ^ 

What  happened  when  two  disstmilar  immigrant  religious  groups — 
Je^s  (high  literacy  rate,  drawn  from  industrial  environments)  and 
Catholics  (low  literacy  rate,  recruited  fronrvthe  European  peasantry)— were 
confronted  Wifh  an  American  educatienaL  system  defined  by  and  for 
Protestant  upper-middle-class  nativ*  Americans?  This  question  is  among 
those  answered  in  this  report  prepared  for  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
American  Higher  Education.  The  report  is  part  history  and  part  analysis  of 
a  i%9  Carnegie  survey  on  faculty  and  studeht  opinion.  In  its  entitety,  it  is 
a  thoroughly  informed  and  imaginative  monograph  that  deserved  the 
doctorate  from  Berkeley  that  it  earned  its  author., 

The  report  is  divided  into  three  sections — a  historical  section  dealing 
with  this  experience  of  Jews  and  Catholics  with  American  schools  ^d 
colleges  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries;  a  ^tioiU'on 
theories  that  attempt  to  explain  the  cultural  and  social  differences  and 
achievements  of  immigrant  groups;  and  a  section  on  religious  trends  ;  i 
fecting  enrollments,  choice  of  fields  of  study,  and  degrees  of  religi  ijs 
commitment  in  conteriiporary  higher  education.  A  concluding  chipttr 
assesses  "The  Fact  and  Fallacy  of  'Jewish  Intellectualism'  and  'Catholic 
Anti-Intellectualism  ." 

The  historical  section  deals  with  what  the  author  rightly  calls  the 
"de:Protestanization  of  higher  education."  The  first  chapter  is  a  detailed 
study  of  how  Harvard  in  1920,  still  controlled  by  "a  complacent  ruling 
class  living  off  paST achievements, "  met  the- challenge  of  a  "class  of 
talented  upstarts  .  .  resented  all  the  more  because  .  .  .  Jewish."  The 
almost  20  percent  Jewish  enrollment  at  Harvard  in  1920  pipvoked  a 
response  that  revealed  the  conflict  between  "the  status  int)Br«|sts  and  tjie 
educational  functions  of  the  elite  colleges. ' '  '  - 
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Qatholics'  early  preference  for  their  own  colleges  and  universities 
Hneant  that,  by  the  time  they  chose  to  invade  the  old  colleges  (essentially 
since  World  War  II),  they  presented  no  challenge:  by  theq^  American 
Catholics  had  accommodated  themselves  to  the  secular  focus  of  American 
life!  and  the  elite  colleges  and  universities  themselves  had  been  accul-^ 
^tUrated  to  diversity  by  serious,  competitive,  scholarly  Jewish  students^ho 
simply  could  no  longer  be  kept  out. 

Thirty-sSven  tables  graphically  support  all  three  sections  of  the  study, 
including  the  conclusion  that  **religion  and  scholarship  tend  to  be  incom- 
patible/' There  are  as  ypt  no  definitive  answers  to  the  questions  that  probe 
the  relative  importanae  of  cultural  baggage  and  social  clas^.  in  defming  the 
experience  of  immigrant  Jews  and  Catholics  and  their  descendants  with 
American  higher  education.  But  there  is  no  question  abopt  whether  thkt 
experience  brought  to  an  end  the  once  ** Protestant  and  elitist  character  9f 
higher  education**  in  the  United  States.  The  consequences  of  this  develop-  ' 
ment  are  being  spelled  out  in  colleges  and  universities  all  across  the 
country,  but  thus  far  their  meaning  and  significance  remain  obscure. 

7:l'0/74.4        '  -       -  '  \ 

"The  New  Puritanism:  Values  and  Gaalj  of  Freedmen's  Educa- 
tion in  America,'*  James  M.  McPherson,  in  The  University  in 
Society,  Lawrence  Stone,  ed.,  11,  pp.  61 1-642  (Princeton  University 
Press, Princeton, N.J.) .  ^  ^ 

James  McPherson's  is  an  authoritative,  persuasive,  scholarly  account 
of  the  directions  that  white-dominated  education  fqr  blacks  took  irv  the 
century,  after  the  Civil  War.  Tlie  so-called  '\missionalS  era"  of  black 
Ijigher  education  came  to  an  end  between  1900  and  Wbrld  War  ^,  but  its 
influences  lingered  on  long  aftet,  as  kalph  fellison  vividly  portrayed  in 
Invisible  Man,  \^ 

McPherson  focuses  on  the  experience  of  29  colleges  created  in  the 
South  expressly  for  the  freedmen  and  supported  in  signifi^  fashion  by 

.  Protestant  missionary  and  educational  societies.  He  fmds  them  over- 
whelmingly devoted  to  the  irtculcation  of  •middle  class  ''puritanical 
values,"  advanced  by  a  combination  of  missionary  piety  and  paternalism. 
The  vajues  that  found  expression  in  the  cunicular  arrangements  and  institu- 
tional style  of  those  colleges  were  the  same  that  were  defining  -white 

^  colleges  fn  the  North;  but  for  the  Omei  that  ipight  not  have  been  an  ap- 
propriate direction  for  institutions  Kelping  liberated  slaves  lay  claim  to  their 
identities  and  define  their  aspirations. 

t  the  •'New  Puritanism  '  appeared,  according  to  the  author's  inves- 
.tigations,  in  three  guises— guilt  and  conscience,  piety  and  repression,  and 
the  work  ethic.  All  thrfie  worked  wonder^  in  giving^the  missionary 
educators  a  controlling  authority  in  supervising  and  advancing  the  accul- 
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turation  of  the  treedmen.  The  myopic  focus  on  acculturation,  however,  so 
neglected  thfe  contribution  to  and  enrichment  of  American  culture  by^lack 
culture  fhat  the  missionary  colleges  in  fact  created  a  black  bourgeoisie  <vith'. 
an  unitable  identity  and  a  weak  sense  of  the  folk  cultul^  that  was  their 
special  inheritance. 

7:1.0/73  r. 
The  Separation  of  College  and  State:  Columbia,  bartmouth, 
Harvard,  and  Yale,  1776-1876,  John  S.  Whitehead,  262  pp.  (Yale 
Uijiversity  Press,  New  Haven,  Conn.-).  4  . 

This  book  examines' the  relations  between  colleges  and  state  govern- 
ments during  the  first  centuiy  of  American  independence,  in  an  era  char- 
acterized by  provincial  colleges  and  a  weak  and  reluctant  Federal  presence 
in  higher  education.  Drawing  on  the  experience  of  Columbia,  Dartmouth-, 
Harvard,  and  Yale,  the  author  demonstrates  the  closeness  of  ties  between 
college  and  state  during  the  first  fbui*  decades  of  the  period  under  study, 
including  state  representation  on  college  governing  boiards  and  significant 
financial  Support.  The  clear  distinction  between  private  and  public  did  not 
exist  until  mid-Centuiy ,  after  the  Dartmputh  College  Case;  popular  hostility 
to  all  higher  education  and  institutional^cq^iescenoe  in  a  declining  state 
role  defined  a  new,relationship.  That  acquiescence  was  made  possible  by  * 
the  development  of  an  assertive  alumni  movement  on  which  the  colleges 
learned  to  rely  as  they  had  once  relied  on  the  state. 

This  study  is  sound  and  well-researched  with  regard  to  such  matters  as 
state  sujfport  and  control  and  the  conflicting  purpose  of  public  and  private 
institutions.  Whitehead  maj^cs  abundantly  clear  that,  for  a  very  long  time, 
it'  Was  generally  understodS  that  all  colleges  chartered  by  the  state  served 
society  by  fulfilling  a  public  purpose,  and  that  a  reciprocal  relationship 
l^etween  state  and  college  supported  that  purpose.  And  iven  as  these  four 
old  colonial  colleges  underwent  the  experience  of  separation  and  achieved 
it  by  the  centennial  of  the  Republic,  their  "independence"  ahd  sUtUs  as 
"private ".institutions  did  not  abrogate  their  public  purpose  nor, eliminate 
gov^mmentr-local,  state,  and  Federal— as  a  presence  in  the  life  of  higher 
educatlbn74  book  such  as  thjs  one  puts  complexity  back  into  our  under- 
standing of  phenomena  and  relationships  that  have  been  simplified  by 
rhetoric  in  the  service  of  special  causes. 

7:1.0/72  -- ~  ^  _ 

Congress  and 'Higher  Education  in  the  Nineteenth  Centoryr- 

George  N.  Rainsford, -156  pp.  (University  of  Tennessee  Press, 
Knoxviile).  '  '  * 

This  book  provides  a  brief  biit  illuminating  account  of  the  Federal  role 
in  the  support  of  higher  education  in  the  nineteenth  century.  George 
Rainsford—a  graduate  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  holder  of  a  doctorate  In 
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history  from  Sianfonl,  and  president  of  Kalamazoo  College— tackles  a 
subject  last  given  a  reasonably  thorough  treatment  by  Frank  W.'blackmar 
in  1 890  {The  History  of  Federal  and  State  Aid  to  Highen  Edutation  in  the 
United  States)^  This  is  a  iiubject^  that  can  only  grow  in  importance,  and 
Rainsford's  contribution  is  to  provide  educators  and  government  officials 
with  a  sound  sense  of  the  American  experience  with" Federal  assistance  to 
higher  education. 

In  nin«*cleariy  written  and  closely  argued  chapters,  Rainsford  de- 
scribes the  colonial  policies  that  supported  the.  provincial  colleges,  con- 
siders the  failed  efforts  iiT  the  early  national  period  Vocreatc  a  natipnal 
university,  and  illuminates  thejVarious  ways  in  which\ongrejiS  fell  into 
using  Federal  lands  and  mdheys  to  support  higher  eduV^tion.  Two  ap- 
pendixes—a  list  of;major  educational  dhactments  and  an  acccJunting  of 
Federal  4and  grants  for  higher  education— and  a  biblipgraphy  enhance  the 
vialue  of  this  usefiil  little  book. 

After  establishing  what  the  congressional  record  of  assistance  to 
higher  education  wasC'the  objectives  of  the  legislation  enacted,  the  kinds 
of  educational  programs  as.sisted  or  established,  the  recipients  or  bene- 
ficiaries of  federal  gants,  the  conditions  of  the  grants,  and  the  resources 
granted"),  Rainsford  asks  what  it  all  means.  And  here  he  may  have  sorte 
surprises  for  both  legislators  and  educators:  Federal  support  for  higher 
education  was  only  incidentally  concerned  with 'education,  and  while  "it  k. 
difficult  to  determine  wliat  caused  the  passage"  of  any  particular  legislai 
tion,  the  -  educational  trust  .  .  .  was  to  broaden  educational  oppor- 
tunity." He  .concludes  that  experience  proves  that  "federal  assistance  docs 
not  necessarily  establish  federal  control"- and  that  "Congress  is  more 
likely  to  pass,  and  the  president  tosign,  legislation  if  federal  aid  is  tied  to, 
or  combined  with'.'  nphcontroversial  social  objectives.  In  the  past,  as  he 
detnonstrates,  these  objectives  have  been  as  diverse  as  facilitating  the  sale 
of  public  land,  aiding  in  the  settlement  of  new  states,  cementing  the 
^  interiial  unity  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  responding  to  the  demands  of 
such  powerful  special  interest  groups  as  the  farmer.         ^  '* 

7:1.0/70  ;  ■  ' 

American  Education:  Th«  Colonial  Experience^  1607-1783, 

Lawrence  A.  Cremin,  688  pp.  (Harper  &  Row,  New  York). 

Somewhat  more  than  or^  tenth  of  thisi  book  is  devotfed  exclusively  to 
higher  education,  but  that  is  exactly  what  the  author  would  .argue  is  a 
proportion  appropriate  to  a  sound  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  the  coloi\ial  colleges  and  the  entire  stnicture  and  experience  of 
education  in  colonial  America.  The  author  is  a  distinguished  historian  of 
education  and  the  president  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
This  volume,  the  first  of  a  projected  three- volume  history  of  American 
education,  was  sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Historical  Association 
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and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  was  funded  by  the  Carnegie  Corpora^ 
tion.  The  volume  begins  with  the  transit  of  civilizatiotl  from  the  Old  World 
to  the  New  and  concludes  with  independence  and  Thomas  Jefferson's 
efforts  to  define  a  new  system  yf  education  for  a'democratic  republic.  ' 

Cremin  defines  education  as  **the  deliberate,  systematic,  and  sus- 
tained effort  to  transmit  or.evoke  knowledge,  attitudes,  values,  skills  and 
sensibilities/;  In  line  with  his  definition,  he  has  written,  essentially,  a 
history  of  American  culture  from  1607  to  J783,  skillfully  placing  edu<ia- 
tional  institutit)[ns,  including  the  colleges,  in  aconlext  that  includes  family, 
church,  publishing,  agricultural,  fairs,  newspapers,  and  other  agencies, 
formal  and  informal,  that  have  shaped  "American Xhought,  <iharacter,  and 
sensibility."  He  is  cortcerped  with  religion,  de^mography,  arid  science  as 
they  impinged  on  the  school/ its  methods,  an^  processes,  as  well  as  with 
the  relationship  between  education  and  national  chiractcr.  Ejghteen 
chapters  divided  between  the  1607-1689  and  1689-1783  periods  constitute^ 
a  book  that  may  provide  as  fine  a  way  as  there  is  of  undierstanding  colonial 
America*  *  . 

One  chapter  place;}  the  colleges  of  the  early  period  in  a  context  of  the 
England  that  was  left  ^hind  and  the  provincial  society  that  sustained  them. 
In  the  later  period,  higher  education  is  discussed  in  relatior{to  religion, 
curricular  concem  with  utility  and  careers,  colonial  political  life,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  colleges  to  other  social  institutions,  A  92-page  biblio- 
graphical essay,  of  whicK  IS  pages  are  devoted  to  higher,  education,  is  a'' 
special  feature,  /  / 

7:1.0/69 

The  Education  of  American  Lefders:  Comparative  Contribu- 
tions of  U^*,  Colleges  and  Universities^  George  W  Pierson,  261 
pp.  (Praeger  Publishers,  New  Yoik); 

This  research  monograph,  begun  as  an  inquiry  into  how  well  Valfg 
graduates  did  in  "life,"  Was /or  some  years  a  hobby  of  George  Piersors, 
carried  on  while  his  scholarly  attention  was  focused  on  explaining 
American  culture  and  preparing  his  definitive  histories  of  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century  Yale.  When  the  monograph  appeared  in  J %9,  it  had 
grown  into  a  large  undertaking,  replete  with  tables,  broad  statistical 
samplings,  and  comparative  numerical  evaluations.  It  addressed  the  ques- 
tion: Which  colleges  and  universities  have  made  the  largest  contribution  to 
**the  education  ...  of  those  who  later  would  achieve  high  public  office, 
professiotial  eminence,  careers  of  unusual  distinction,  or  lives  of  excep- 
tional originality  and  social  usefulness/" 

T6  answer  his  question,  Pierson  and  his  asswiates  examined  lists  of 
every  conceivable  nature;  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  Presidents  and  Vice  Presi- 
dentsr.  Cabinet  officers.  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  members  of  the 
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diplonialic. corps  since  World  War  ll/members  of  the  88^h  Congress,  and 
leaders  in  the  professions,  tusiness.  science,  arts,  letters,  and  learning. 

the  results  confirmed  what  had  probably  been  long  apparent  wher- 
ever power  was  exercised  in  the  United  States:  almost  20  percent  of  the 
men  (women?  on  these  lists?)  who  found  themselves  eligible  for  Pierson's 
stiidy  were  graduates  of  Harvartl,  Yale,  or  Princeton.  Of  the  next  14  major 
sources  of  American  leadership.  8  (Columbia,  Pennsylvania.  Chicago. 
M.I.T..  Dartmouth.  N.  Y.U..  Stanford,  and  Williams)  were  private  instUu- 
tions.  The  Jeading  public  institutions  were  Michigan,  finishing  in  fifth 
place.  CalitVjmia  (seventh).  Cornell  (ninth).  Wisconsin  (tenth).  Minnesota 
(thirteenth),  and  Illinois  (fourteenth).  *  *  •  , 

What  can.  and  should  be  made  of  such  findings?  One  suspects  that 
they  helped  to  massage  the. psyches- of  the  Ivy  League  East  at  a  time  when 
post-Worid  War  11  ex|iansibn  6t  the  state  univei^^^^  suggested  that  a 
similar  study  a  hundred  years  hence  might  tell  a  different  story.  And  they 
certainly  certify  the  nation's  indebtedness  to  the  old  institutions  (5  of  the  17 
were  of  Colonial  origin)  and  the  strong  state  universities  (6  of  the  17)  for 
educating  its  leaders.  But  as  Pierson  himself  is  quick  to  point  out.  his  study 
leaves  altogether  unanswered  the  relative  importance  of  college  education 
as  compariid  to  "n'jtive  ability,  parental  character,  inherited  money  or 
family  connections,  and  the  planned  or  accidental  associations  of  schooling 
and  growing  up," 

7:1.0/68  '         ,  -  •  V 

the  Academic  Revolution,  Chirstopher  Jencks  and  David 

Riesman.  580  pp.  (Doubleday  &  Co.,  New  York). 

This  collaborallve  journey  into  tHfe  past,  present,  aiid  future  of 

American  higher  education  falls  outside  the  specified  years  covered  by  this 

.bibliography,  and  its  authors  may  be  dismayed  to  discovAf  their  work 

under  the  heading  of  history.  The  book's  importance,  howe^f  r,  requires  its 

inclusion  "in  the  bibliography;  its  authors  have  a  magnificent  zest  for 

generalization,  and  their  long  romp  around  the  country  (visits  to  150 

campuses)  aiid'in  the  literature  is  a  provocative  invitation  to  think  about  the 

relationship  betv^een  higher  education  and  American  society.  Probably  no 

other  contemporary  book  on  American  higher  education  ha?  inspired  so 

wide  a  recognition  of  "the  rise  to  power  of  the  academic  profession."  As 

for  whether  the  book  is  history,  of -course  it  is  history— history,  put  to 

work,  history  informed  by  sociological  inSight.  history  with  an  eye  on  the 

future.  - 

The  organization,  quantitative  investigation,  and  writing  are  mamly 
the  work  of  Jencks;  the  college  .visiting  and  interviewing,- of  Reismah. 
Both  shared  the  reading  and  reflection  that  Ibrther  shaped  the  outcome. 
The  "academic  revolution"  that  concerns  the  authors  is  the  rise  gf  the 
university  as  a  central  institution  in  American  life,  but  their  imaginations 
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move  them  everywhere  in  their  investigation  of  the  functions  of  higher 
education,  its  various  segments  and  their  different  clienteles,  and  the 
patterns  of  diversity  and  their  meaning.  They  concede  that  their  attempt  to 
arrive  at  a  general  theory  of  the  relationship  between  higher  education  and 
social  mobility  is  a  failure,  but  the  effort  results  in  profound  insights  to  the 
clianges  that  moved  higher  education  in  the  United  Slates  from  aristocratic 
to  meritocratic  values  and  styles.  What  are  called  ^"special  intereslV 
institutions— those  serving  specific  geographical,  religious,  racial,  gqjger, 
or  Vocational  clientelcsr— receive  close  inspection.  But  the  authors  never 
lose  sigi  t  of  the  main  theme  and  argurtient  of  their  inquiry:  **The  shape  of 
American  higher  education  is  largely  a  response  to  the*  assumptions  and 
demands  of  the  academic  profession,"  not  of  politicians,  philanthropists, 
businesspersons,  trustees,  or  students.  Only  in  tHc  community  college 
movement  and  in  the  romanticism  of  the  generareducation  movement  do 
they  locale  «ignifieant  resistance  to  the  academic  ethos. 

Reading  this  t)ook  is  like  having  a  long  conversation  with  two  experts 
who  are  aware  of  ih?ir  o\yn  limitations  (they  admit  to  bias,  to  being 
Jmpressipnistjc  when  they  would  have  liked  to  be  specific,  to  being 
contradictory)  but  who  are  nonetheless  magnificent  companion.s  with 
whom  to  think  through  the  American  experien9e  with.higher  education. 

7:1.0/65 

The  Emergence  of  the  American  University,  Laurence  R 
Veysey,  505  pp.  (University  of  Chicago  Press,. Chicago). 

Tljis  book,  although  falling  outside  the  dales  specified  for  this  bib- 
liography, is  not  likely  to  be  sooiv  displaced.  Its  critical  and  analytical 
grasp  of  the  conditions  that  gave  shape  to  the  American  university  and  its 
sense  of  the  conflicting  values  and  emphases  that  sought  expression  within 
its  walls  make  Laurence  Veysey's  study  a  landmark  book.  Discusjsion  of 
the  modem  American  university  begjos  here. 

The  author's  concern  is  the  process  by  which  universities  rather  than 
colleges  began  to  define  the  focus  and  purpose  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  Stated.  Although  there  were  no  universities  in  the  Lfhited  States 
'  before  the  Civil  War,  regardless  of  what  they  called  themselves,  by  1900 
there  were  at  least  a  dozen  institutions  that  were  lending  themselves  to  a 
definition  of  an  American-style  university  that,  while  incorporating  charac- 
teristics of  both  English  and  continental  models,  was  unique.  These  12 
institutions— Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins,  Clark, 
Cornell,  Michigan,  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  California,  and  Stanford— and 
the  styles  of  governance  and  priorities^  that  shaped  them  provide  Veysey 
with  the  materials  for  his  study^ 

Veysey  argues  that  betwjfen  1865  and  1890,  disputes,  conflicts,  and 
f  differences  of  emphasis  within  the  acadr  nic  community  revolved  aropnd 
not  simply  whether  the  university  would  crowd  out  the  college  but  what 
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kind  of  university  would  shoulder  the  burdens  of  highef  learning  in  a 
*  rapidly  growing  industrial  society.  He  identifies  four  warring  philosophies  . 
that  competed  for  ascendancy  in  the  academy,  piety  and  discipline,  utility  , 
research,  and  liberal  culture. 

The  first  of  these  was  more  or  less  abandoned  to  the  colleges,  aW 
•though  in  older  institutions  stretching  towjud  university  status,  the  piety- 
disciplinc  iixis  had  its  adherents.  Essentially,  however,  the  university  in  the  V 
United  States,  as  nowhere  else,  chose  to  accommodate  all  the  philoso- 
•f4)hies,  combining  service  with  research,  utility  with  liberal  culture.  If  by 
1890  this  accommodation -had  been  reached,  thereafter  administrators 
shifted  their  focus  to  matters  of 'control,  shaping  a  university  structure  that 
could  make  room  for  a  developing  gulf  between  st^crits  and  faculty,  the 
tise  of  administrative  bureaucracies,  academic  hierarchies,  and  academic 
fl^m.  The  result  is  the  American  university  as  it  is  now  understood  and 
txp^nced— a  structure  that  containS  and  supports  scholars,  football 
players,  and  even  its  alienated  critics.  Here  is  a  book  that  invites  the  reader 
to  locate  herself  or  himself  not  only  within  the  academic  world  but  on  the 
spectrum  of  history. 

7:1.0/62  "... 
The  American  College  and  University:  A  I|i^ory,  Frederick 

Rudolph,  5 16  pp.  (Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York). 
" ,  This  standard  reference  work,  first  published  in  1962  and  since  then 
ihade  available  iii  ^  Vintage  paperback  edition,  attempts  an  overview  of  the 
history  of  American  higher  education  in  ohe  volume.  Although  this  book 
has  not  been  revised  since  its  original  publication,  the  author's  iHientions  to 
provide  an  understanding  of  how  and  why  American  higher  education 
developed  as  it  did  are  still  fulfilied. 

The  book  is  divided  into  22  chapters  and  an  epilogue,  beginning  with 
the  colonial  college  and  ending  with  an  attempt  to  capture  a  sense  of  the 
upcoming  I960's.  Narrative  and  anecdotiil  in  style,  with  thematic  inter- 
pretiveianalysis,  the  chapters  convey  something  of  the  spirit  of  their  origins 
as  a  (:oursc  of  lectures  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education.  The 
book  is  essentially  important  as  a  synthesis  and  an  indication  of  the  spndi- 
tiotKof  scholarship  in  the  history  of  higher  education.  However,  it  also 
makds  original  contributions  in  its  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  student 
extracurriculum  in  defining  college  and  university  and  in  its  recognition  of 
the  role  of  state  universUies  and  lartd-grant  colleges  in  certifying  old 
vocations  as  professions,  6y  recognizing  and  advancing  new  formal  bodies 
of  knowledge  in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  teaching,  mining,  and  the  like. 

The  chapters  follow  a  chronological  scheme  in  which  the  following 
topics  are  treated:  origins  and  development  of  colleges  in  the  colonial 
period;  the  impact  of  American  Revolution  and  enlightenment  on  the 
colleges;  the  expansion  of  colleges;  nWgiOui  life  and  purpore;  the  in  loco 
'       -  -     -  ^-.^■..^-■,93-.^-v   .....  ........... 
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parentis  tradition;  attempts  at  reform  in  the  I820's;  the  extracurriculum 
governance;  finance;  the  impact  of  Jacksonian  democracy;  the  crisi»  of 
confldence  of  the  I850's;  reform;  the  emerging  university;  the  elective 
principle;  the  impact  9f  progressivip  on-  the  universities;  the  rise  of 
tootball;  the  professional  professors;  the  bureaucratic  institution;  curricular' 
reform  in  the  l920's;  and  accessibility  and  diversity  is  characteristics  of 
American  jiigher  education.  .   .  • 

Rudolph  s  interpretation  emphasizes  the  eclipse  of  the  college  and  the 
rise  of  the  university,  and  the  process  by  which  higher  education  has  been 
popularized  and  democratized.  Subitequent  scholarship  and  a  new  genera- 
tion of  scholars  all  but  guarantee  that  a  nc^  synthesis  and  inteipretation  is 
^  on  Its  way.  But  i/ntil  then,  this  is  a  useful  volume,  with  a  helpfiil  20-page 
bibliographical  essay  that  assesses  the  literature  of  the  history  of  Americaa 
mghereduM^  „  .    ,  ^ 

,  .•    •  .  .    .  ■ 

•2.0   INSTITUTIONAL  HISTORIES 

7:2.0/80-1  • 

The  Uncertain  P^fession:  Harvard  and  (the  Srarch  for  Educa- 
tional AutlMHity,  Arthur  G.  Powell,  341  pp.  (Harvard  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.).    -  ' 

.Professional  historians  have  paid  less  attention  to  the  development 
and  growth  of  professional  schools  than  to  any  other  aspect  of  University 
education.  Medicine,  law,  theology,' engineering,  education-,-as" functions 
of  the  American  university— generally  are  treated  as  es^ntiai  but  mys- 
terious sideshows  or  accretions  to  the  undergraduate  college,  out  of  which 
university  purpose  and  function  have  grown.  This  history  o'f  Harvard's 
*  experience  with  the  professionaipe<ucaiion  of  teachers  is  literally  "the  first' 
analytic  history  ofa  major  school  of  education."  *• 

Powell's  book  is  a  case  study  of  how,  beginning  in  1891 ,  Harvard  has 
defined  the  legitimacy  of  education  as  an  academic  subject,  clarifying  its 
responsibilities  to  the  various  roles  piayfid  by  educatora  in  the  society, 
establishing  an  accommodation  between  theory  and  practice,  and  fash- 
ioning a  program  appropriate  to  the  development  of  professional  educators. 
An  exhaustive  use  of  manuscript  and  archival  materials,  at  Harvard  and 
elsewhere,  has  resulted  in  a  revealing  account  of  die  troubled  and  contro- 
versial history  of  the  Harv^  Graduate  School  of  Education. 

Education  was  first  taught  at  Harvard  in  1891  by  a  young  assistant 
professor  of  the  history  and  art  of , teaching.  In  1920.  with  a  half  million, 
dollar  endowment  gift  fro#i  the  Genchd  Education  Board,  th^  Harvard 
;  Graduate  School  of  Education  was  created  out  of  the  Division  of  Educa- 
tion. The  apathy  and  hostility  of  older  academic  departmeQls  had  prevented 
edV^Sitipn  from  flourishing;  but  by  the  second  decade  of  tir  twentieth 
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century,  affluenl  businessmen-refornjers  seized  upon  professional  educa- 
tion as  an  inslrumeni  for  shaping  the  American  high  school  into  "society's 
defisive  institution  for  adjusting  youth  to  the. urban  and  industrial,  world  of 
the  twentieth  century.;'  Supervised  play,  vocational  guidance,  the  training 
of  noncollege-edycated  secondary  school  teachers,  physical  education,  and 
even  boy  scouting  were  to  become  concerns  of  education  at  Harvard  as  it 
sought  to  achieve  both  growth  and  status  in  the  university  complex. 

Yet  teiviions  and  uncertainties  bedeviled  the  new  school  as  it  wrestled 
with  how  best  to  fulfill  its  role,  urge^on  *t  by  wealthy  benefactors,  as  the 
essehtial  institution  f6r  "the  maintenance  of  the  social  fabric."  Powell's 
account  reveals  the  running  ba^s  over  definition  of  purpose  and  style 
within  the  school  and  within  tHt  univeAi^y ,  cx\>\Ain$  the'Trequent  reversals 
and  repudiation  of  policies,  describes  the  efforts  of  Harvard  to  focus  on  the 
training  qf  an  elite  cadre  9f  professional  educators,' arid  concludes  with  an 
account  of  the  struggles  in  the  I9i50''s  and  I960's  to  achieve  some  answer 
to  the  question  of  what  criteria— research,  insuactipn,  effectiveness  in 
reforming  the  schools— should  deterrnine  faculty  appointment  and 
promotion.  •       .  " 

7.2.0/80-2  *  . 

The  Forging  of  an  Aristocracy:  Harvard  and  the  Boston  Upper 
Class,  1800-1870,  Ronald  Story,  256  pp.  (Wesleyan  University 
Press*.  Middletown,  Conn,).  *  • 
■  Y  The  opportunities  and  imaginative  dimension*  of  educational  history 
become  immediately  apparent  in  this  exploration  of  how  Harvard  shaped  a 
self-conscious,  coherent,  urban  upper  class,  was  in  turn  shaped  by  it,  and 
became  an  institi|lional  expression  and  support  of  that  class.  In  the  a^hor's  . 
terms,  Har\'ard  ©Jllege,  founded  a^an  expression  of  public  support  for 
public  needs,  was  deflected  from  ifTtraditional  cultural  role  and  becune 
"an  engine  of  class,"  functioning  in  "the  interests  of  a  single  increasingly 
homogeneous  and  modem  constituency . " 

Shaped  by  an  analysis  based  in  dialectical  materialism,  the  book  is 
intended  to  clarify  the  process  by  which  a  culture  and  its  supporting  institu- 
tions are  products  of  economic  forces,  the  author's  interest  is  in  the 
formation  of  a  class;  that  interest,  given  the  ways'  in  which  business  and 
culture  flourished  in  tandem  in  nineteenth  century  Boston,  led  him  ines- 
capably to  Cambridge  and  Harvard.         *  ^ 

Archival  sources  and  a  use  of  quantitative  methods  that  do  not  get  in 
the  way  of  the  narrative  support  the  author's  purposes  and  conclusions. 
The  transformation  of  Harvard,  from  an  institution  intended  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  the  community  to  one  that  functioned  to  provide  form 
and  stability  to  an  upper  class,  is  developed  in  a  series  of  chapters  that  deal 
with  governance'  finance,  faculty,  social  connections, .student recruitment, 
and  the  creation  at  Harvard  of  a  class  ideal.  When,  at  mid-century.  Harvard 
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was  challenged  by  democratic  outsiders  for  its.exclusiveness  and /ts  failure 
to  meet  the  needs  Df  aspiring  newcoAierif.  both  Harvard  and  the  /lite  it  had 
been  serving  and  creating  were  shocked  into  a  sense  of  who  they  were  and 
what  they  had  been  up  to.  Harvard's  relationship  to  what  the/author  calls 
"the- nation's  most  entrepreneurial  and  ambitious  metropolitah  elite"  gave 
Its  history  a  unique  twist.  Before  it  became  a  university.  Harvard  became 
an  mstniment  of  an  upper  class,  although  its  founders  intended  neither. 

7:2.0/76      .         -4  ' 

From  King's  College  to  Columbia,  1746-1800-,  David  C. 
Humphrey,  413  pp.  (Columbia  University  Press,  New  York).  ■ 
*  o    Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  eighteenth  century  origins  of  Columbia 
IJfliversity  are  given  an  extended  scholarly  examination.  Humphrey's 
^tudy  corrects  and' modifies  generalizations  about  American  culture  that 
,dcrive^^  exclusively  from  New  England  and  Puritan  experience.  He 
aev^ps  a  convincing  sense  of  what  going  to  college  in  New  York  in  the 
♦decades  before  the  American  Revolution  was  like— its  tone,  its  texture, 
and  the  ways  in  which  King's  College  differed  from  other  colonial  col- 
leges. The  result  is  educational  history,  \hat  ertriches  our  uWerstanding  of 
the  politics,  economics,  and  social  patterns /of  the  age.  It  iUuminates  the 
impact  of  the  college  on  ti>e  political  thought  of  its  alumni  during  the 
revolutionary  years,  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  anJl  th^  beginnings 
,  of  professional  mellidnein  New  Yor^.  / 

Based  on  printedHWi^anuscript  purees,  this  look  at  King's  College 
is,  on  one  level,'^  account  of  how  jieligious  diversity  and  an  urban  en- 
vironment frustrated  efforts  to  make  it  (and  later  Columbia)  a  prototypical 
American  college,  denominational  and  residential  in  nature.  The  chartering 
of  King's  as  an  Anglican  collegia  proved  impossible  in  pluralistic_New 
York;  room  was  made  for  dissenting  clergy  on  the  governing  board.  After 
the  Revolut^pn,  the  residential  |)attem  of  student  dormitpries  collided  with 
official  priorities,  which  placed  a  higher  value  on  intellectual  resources 
thin  on  student  residences:  Columbia  became  a  college  for  students  who 
lived  off  campus.  In  its  interdenomenational  character  and  its  rejection  of 
dormitories,  the  college  was  less  typical  of  its  contemporaries  than  it  was 
of  the  directions  in  whith  American  society  was  moving. 

On  another  lcve|,l Humphrey  has  succeeded,  especially  through  the 
cautious  but  imaginative  use  of  group  biographies  of  students  arid  college 
govei;nors,  in  drawiiigl'S  picture  of  an  institutfon  designctj  to  serve  the 
nfieds  of  an  economic\jand  social  elite,  composed  of  the  advantaged  pro- 
fessional and  merchant  classes  of  New  York  who  were  attached  to  concepts 
of  hierarchical  order  in*society.  .Half  of  King's  alumni  were  loyalists;  its 
alumni  in  the  ranks  of  American  patriots  were  conservative  friends  of  ^ 
ordered  society— Alexander  Hamilton.  John  Jay.  Gouvemeur  Morris,  and 
Robert  E.  Livingston.  Cejtain  chapters— "Higher  Education  from  an 
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Elitist  Perspective,  "  "The  Education  of  Wise  and  Good  Men,"  and  "The 
Undergraduate  Experience  "—are  model  case  studies  in  educational^ 
hisJory.  , 

7:2.0/75  .  '    .  ^ 

Education  and  Politics  at  Harvard,  Seymour  Martin  Lipset  and 
David  Riesman.  440  pp.  (McGraw-Hill.  Book  Co. .  New  York). 

In  two  essays  that  share  the  same  cover,  two  distinguished  social 
scientists  trjrto  tell  iGlKefs  why  "Harvard  is  best.'"  Except  for  their  com- 
mon sponsorship'by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  the 
essays  ai«  not  particularly  comfortable  together.  Lipset's  essay,  "Political 
Controversies  at  Harvard,  |636  to  1974,"  is  a  review  of  the  history  of 
intramural  and  extramural  political  controversies  among  the  various 
Harvard  estates.  Riesman' s  essay.  "Educational  Reform  at  Harvaid 
College:  Meritocracy  and  Its  Adversaries."  is  an  impr^sionistic  memoir 
of  his  Harvard  experiences  since  entering  as  a  freshman  in  1 927 . 

If  Lipset's  purposes  to  come  to  some  understanding  of  why  Harvard 
has  become  the  world  s  greatest  university.  Riesman' s  purpose  is  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  rise  of  the  meritocratic,  as  opposed  to  ascriptive,  values  in 
Harvard  College  and  the  challenges  to  tbem  and  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
university  maintaining  its  eminence.  Both  essays  fall  within  a  definition  of 
history,  although  their  ultimate  value-may  be  as  documents  of  the  period 
when  academicians  began  to  take  stock  of  the  damage  to  instHutions  of  the 
political  activism  of  the  j960's  and  early  I970's. 

Drawing  heavily  on  the  worit  of  Morison,  Veysey,  Hawkins,  Bailyn, 
and  others,  Lipset  explains  Harvard's  eminence  as  deriving  dotn  acdtn- 
bination  of  developments  thaj, include,  most  importantly:  "from  1700  on 
.  .  its  6lose  link  to  the  elite  of  a  relatively  cosmopolitan  wealthy, commu- 
nity that  combined  the  Puritan-inspired  commitment  to  education  and 
scholarship  with>  the  tolerance  for  diversity  and  new  ideas  needed  for 
.  intellectual  creativity";  and.  from  1869  to  1909,  the  presidency  of  Charies 
W.  Eliot,  who  systematically  and  single-mindedly  transformed  Harvard 
"from'a  college  primarily  concerned  with  training  youth  to  one  dedicated 
to  creative  scholarship."  ^ 

Riesman's  essay. is  sprinkled  with  delightful  bemusings  on  the 
Harvard  he  has  known,  but  he  is  not  ^isled  by  his  bemusings.  His  sense  of 
Harvard's. future  is  apocalyptic,  in  contrast  to  the  optimistic  cyclical  theory 
that  emerges  from  Lipset's  essay.  Even  so,  while  Lipset  believes  that 
I968r69,  the  year  of  the  Harvard  Yard  bust  and  the  capitulation  of  the 
faculty  to  the  black  student  caucus,  was  "the  most  momentous  year  in  the 
University's  history  since  Eliot  tock  office,"  Riesman  is  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  "an  institution,  like  an  individual,  can  continue  to  live 
with  u  lot  of  riiin  within  the  system. " 
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7:2.0/74-1  . 

Yale:  A  History,  Bropks  Mather  Kelley,  588  pp,  (Yale  University 

Press ,  New  Haven ,  Conn . ) . 

If  young  colleges  and  universities  need-  centennial  histories,  just 
imagine  what  Yale  needs.  Since  1936,  Harvard  has  had  Samuel  Eliot* 
Morison's  Three  Centuries  of  Harvard  l6J6'l9j&,  Thomas  Jefferson 
Wertenbaker  solved  qfiost  of  Princeton's  problem  in  1.946  with  Princeton 
1746-1896,  William  and  Mary's  history  will'never  receive  a  satisfactory 
telling:  all  the  early  records  went  up  in  tlames,  At  last,  however,  with 
Brooks  Mather  Kelley  s  brave  venture,  \dle  has  a  one-volume  general 
history,* 

Kelley  has  divided  Yale's  past  into  six  periods;  1701  to  1739,  the 
critical  years  when  the  college  was  wandering  around  the  Connecticut 
countryside  looking  for  reliable  friends;  J740  to  1795,  a  period  of  influ- 
ence in  the  sectarian  life  of  Connecticut,  where  it  was  essentially  the 
official  college  of  the  official  religion;  1795  to  1871,  almost  a  century  of 
national  influence,  defining  curricuiar  purity  and  exporting  the  message  of 
liberal  learning  tathe  barbaric  West;  1871  to  1921 ,  a  frightening  50  year; 
of  stagnation  when  Yale  lost  its  preemjnence  to  Harvard  and  fell  into  an 
orgy  of  extracurricular  indulgence;  1921  to  1950,  a  period  when  Yale 
resolved  the^tensionS  between  a  comgiitment  to  the  college  and  its  aspira- . 
tions  as  a  university  (it  decided  (b  do  both  and  succeeded);  and  1950  to 
l%3,  th6  recent  pasf^^^when  Yale  no  longer  needed  to  apologize  for  its 
former  backwardness  and,  indeed,  did  not. 

Students,  the  college,  Yale  as  d  community  rather  than  as  the  arrogant 
**bcst" — all  this  hai^  defined  Yale  and  made  its  history  something  quite 
different  from  Hai>ard*s.  Kelley  knows  Yale  well  enough  to  be  sensitive  to 
the  difference.  No  more  than  is  appropriate  or  necessary,  he  organizes  his 
history  around  the  remarkably  long  incumbencies  of  Yaje  s  famous  presi- 
dents— Ezra  Stiles,  the  firsV  Timothy  Dwight,  Jeremiah  Day,  Theodore 
Dwight  Woolsey,  NoWi  Porter,  Timothy  Dwight  the  younger,  Arthur 
Twining  Hadley,  and  J^es  Rowland  Angell— eight  presidents  in  160 
years  (1777  to  1937), 


^Books  such  as  Kcllcy  s  and  the  others  referred  ti)  do  not  make  any  money  for  anyone.  They 
seldom  pay  for  themselves  in  any  traditional  sense  of  payment,  but  they  arc  as  necessary 'to  a 
college  or  university's  health  and  sense  of  iden^ty  as  is  the  Bible  to  Christianity.  Moreover, 
given  (he  maturity  of  American  academic  hi.v<>ry  and  the  uvailabiliiy  of  scholars  of  the 
quality  of  Brooks  Mather  Kelley ,  institutional  histories  no  longer  need  be  maudlin  appeals  to 


graduate  memories.  In  fact,  they  hud  better  not  be. 
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7:2.0/74-2  — 

The  University  of  Kansas:  A  History,  Clifford  S.  Griffin,  808  pp. 
(University  Press  of  Kansas,/Lawrence),' 

Few  univeijities  have  been  as-  well  served  by  their  centennial  his- 
torians as  has  the  University  of  Kansas  in  this  model  case  study  of  a 
university  in  the  process  of  becoming' an  American  university.  Beginning 
in  1866  as  "a, preparatory  school  for  a  nonexistent  college,"  the  University 
of  Kansas,' in  Clifford  Griffin's  words,  has  developed  into  '^an  institution 
'of  learning  with  aspects  so  diverse,  :iften  so  antagonistic,  .as  to  beggar 
*  description."  Not  so.  OriTfm  is  in  no  way  intfmidated  by  either  fhe  diver- 
sities or  the  antagonisms,  and  the  result  is  a  lively  portrait  of  how  that 
preparatory  school;  in  100  years,  became  a  college  and  nine  .professional 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  15,000  and  a  faculty  of  1,000. 

'  Griffin'  explores  the  tensions  that  emerged  as  tKe  University  sought  to 
define  and  express  its  identity— between  humanistic  and  technical  train- 
ing, academic  excellence  and  'athletic  success,  absolutists  and  relativisits, 
learning  and  play.  Griffin  conchides  that,  for  100  years,  K%as  has  been 
engaged  in  art  argument  over  "what  ihe,  school  should  do  and  what  it 
should  be,"  receiving  conflicting  directions  and  signals  from  the  national 
academic  community,  the  American  people,  ind  the  citizenry  of  Kansas. 
He  does  not  mislead  the  reader  into  believing  that,  in  some  triumph  of 
institutional  wizardry,  ihe  University  was  always'in  possession  of  itself: 
there  were  times  when  it  was  in  possession  of  inertia  and^sheer  size. 

in  chapters  that  reveal  a  sound  and  comfortable  understanding  of  the 
fabric  of  the  University,  Griffin  deals  with  student  life,  curricular  develop- 
ments^  the  extracu|Ticulum,  faculty,  important  academic  freedom  cases, 
and  the  expansion  of  the  institution's  cojinmitment  to  graduate  education 
Because  this  is  a  history  of  a  state  university,  it  is  also  a  history  of  state^ 
politics  and  of  the  policies  and  mechanisms  wit^i  which' the  University* 
established  its  usefulness  to  the  state.  And  because  it  is  a  history  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  it  is  an  account  of  how  one  institution  encourage  a 
kind  of  continuing  debate  over  pu|pose  and  identity  as  a  fruit/ul  source  of 
selfrstudy  and  direction,  •  ,  .l  _  . 

7:2.0/73  •  '  . 

School  of  the  Prophets:  Yale  College,  1701-1740,  Richard  Warch, 

339  pp.  (Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  Conn.). 

The  author  of  this  history  of  early  Vale,  which  began  as  his  doctoral 
dissertation  in  American  studies  at  Yale,  is  the  president  of  Lawrence 
University  in.Appleton,  Wisconsin.  Richard  Warch's  interest  in  colonial 
Yale  apparently  did  not  disqualify  him  for  the  presidency  of  a  midwestem 
college,  and  it  may  in  fact  have  sufficiently  immersed  him  in  the  intellec- 
tual, social,  and  religious  dimensions  of  an  eighteenth  centuiy  college  as  to 
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prepare  him  for  the  complex  and  sub(|e  and  sensitive  demai|ds  of  college 
leadership  in  the  twentieth  century.  In  other  wqrds,  a  college  or  university 
president  cannot  know  enough  about  the  past,,  and  this  study  of  how  Yale 
managed  to  survive  its  fu^t  40  years  is  an  important  contribution  to  such  an 
understanding.  ,  ' 

heading  this  study.is  an  experibnce  in  realizing  how  long  we  have  had 
to  wai^for  historical  studies  that  takp  education  seriously  and  that  place  the 
performance  of  colleges  and  univjersities  into  a  setting  that  once 'was 
thought  limited  to  politics  and  warf  jBecause  of  Warch's  research,  the  Yale 
of  over  two  centuries  ago  is  thoroughly  alive. 

A  central  con&ein  of  tbjs  book  is  the  impact  of  new  imported  leagj^g 
on  the  capacity  of  Yale  to  turn  out,  as  if  on  order,  'Meamed  and  orthodox** 
clergymen  and  civil  leaders.  The  trouble  with  a  powerful  and  stubbdm 
elite,  faced  with  the  challenge  of  ideas  that  have  iritruded  on  the  quiet  and 
ordered  preserve  of  certainty  and  authority  ,  is  that  it  often  behaves  as  if  it  is 
beyond  learning.  Warch's  history  explores  the  ways  in  which^YaLe_ found 
out  that,  while  ideas  and  thought  could  be  accommodated,  they  could  not 
be  resisted.  He  also  sheds  new  light  on  thos^  old  relationships  among 
college,  church,  and  state ^hat  have  an  unending  hisiory 

7:2.0/72  -  '  ;  '  . 

Blac|;  Mountain:  Aij  Exploration  in  Communfty,  Martin 
Dubermanr578  pp.  (E.P.  Dutton,  New  York). ' 

Community  and  innovation  are  concepts  loosely  tossed  about  by 
academic  leaders:  they  are  very  ^much  in  favor  of  both,  seldom  admitting 
^  how  little  (hey  do  to  support  either  and  hardly  aware>of  how  difficult  it  is  to 
live  in  an  institution  where  1x)th  community  and  innovation  are  supported. 
Black  Mbuntain  College,  a  remarkable  moment  in  American  educational 
history,  was  a  community  and  it  was  an  experiment.  It  lasted  23  years 
(1933  to  1956). 

A  leading  historian  who  has  eiTiablished  his  reputation  in  biography 
anc^n  Itterairy  and  diplomatic  history,  Martin  Duberman  has  ventured  into 
the  archives  of  an  extinct  mstitution  and,  with  significant  assistance  from 
its  survivors,  has  pieced  together  an  account  of  the  experimental  commu- 
nity in  the  foothills  of  North  Carolina  known  as  Black  Mountain.  In  addi- 
tion, choosing  to  make  this  work  itself  an  experiment  in  historical  writing, 
he^  has  chosen  to  reveal  himself  even  as  he  reveals  Black  Mountain.  If  the 
college  has  secrets  to  tell,  so  does  Duberman:  This  is  not  scientific  history 
pretending  to  lack  a  point-of-view,  experience,  and  a  history  of  its  own. 
The  result  is  instructive  and  fascinating. 

Black  Mountain's  vitality  and  importance  derived  from  the  coming 
together  of  an  explosive^  community  of  artists  and  intellectuals,  some  of 
them  teachers,  some  of  them  students,  none  disposed  to  act  out  roles 
considered  appropriate  in  a  traditional  college:  John  Cage,  Merce^ 
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^Cunningham,  Buckminster  Fuller,  Josef  Albers,  Paul  Goodman,  and 
Robert  Rauscrtsnberg.  These  and  otl]^rs  managed  to  create  a  unique  defini- 
tion of  what  an  American  college  might  be,  and  Dubcrman  m&nages  to 
keep  us  constantly  reminded  of  the  demands  that  community  can  impose 
on  a  college  that  rejects*  tradition,  structure,  order,  and  discipline.  Black 
Mountain,  in  its  Utopian  and  communal  aspects,  unintentionally  echoed  the/ 
beginning  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  at  the  same  time  that  it  antil^patcd  tt 
communes  of  the  coumerc^lfure  of.  the  1960's  and  1970' s.  Dubemian 
neither  weeps  nor  condemns,  but  he  does  embrace  both  Black  Mountain 
and  his  readers  as  he  succeeds  in  bringing  them  together,  There  has  been 
no  other  college  just  like  Black  Mountain,  and  Dubenhan  has  given  it  an 
,  appropriate,  epitaph.  Is  it  a  warning  to  those  who  would  seek  ^mmunity, 
to  those  who  experiment?  Or  to  those  who  would  not? 


7:2.0/70r1 

The  Distinctive^bltege:  Aiitioch,  Reed  and  S>arthmore,  Burton 

'  R.  Clark,  280  pp.  (Aldine,  Chicago).         /  // 

Burton  Clark  is  a  sociologist  with  a  sens>e' olf  history,  and  this  study, 

'supported  by  granis  by  the  Carnegie  Co;!fioration  to  the  Center  for  the* 
Study  of  Higher  Education  at  Berkeley;^ a  fine  blending  of  both  disci- 
plines. As  a  sociologist,  Clark  is  concerned  with  "the  fate  of  culture— 
values,  norms,  krfSwledge — hands  of  social  conditions  and  social 
structures.'*  He  is  interc^tedTin  the  importance  of  organizations  in  sus- 
taining culture  and  values,  and  ip  the  present  study  he  has  used  the  histories 
of  three  liberal  arts  collp^cs  to  help  him  locate  afld  define  "the  organiza 
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tional  saga"— the  history  and  legend— o,  ( which  each  has  hung  its  rnission 
and  fulfilled  Its  potential  as  a  liberal  arts  college.  J 

For  Clark,  "the  private  liberal  arts  college  is  //le  romantic  elen^pht  in 
\iwr  educational  system,"  because  of  its.  historical  primacy,  its  public 
iiffection,  and  its  peculiarV  Aoierican  form  of  organization.  While  the 
worst  of  the  private  liberal  arts  colleges  may  be  narrow  and  mean-spirited, 
the  best  of  them,  Clark  contends,  set  the  pace  of  ijuality  in  undergraduate 
education.in  the  United  States  and  thus  play  a  significant  role  in  "the  fate 
of  culture."  4  r 

In  ^case  studies  that  carry  the  histories  of  Antjoch,  Reed,  and 
Swarthmore  C^)lleges  to  approximately  1^,  Clark  has  asked  how  a  col- 
lege goes  about  making  itself  first  rank  and  keeping  Itself  there.  In  the  early 
'l950's,  his  three  colleges  were  among  the/top  10  in  the  United  States  in 
producing  scholars  and  scientists.  What  Clark  has  done  is  ta  search  into 
their  pasts  for  the  origins  of  their  present  orientation,  sought  o^ut  the  role  of 
innovative  leaders,  identified  the  components  that  had  to  be  manipulated  to 
create  and  sustain  innovation,  and  assessed  the  strains  x)f  achieving  a  fixed 
character. 

■ : 23!)' 
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While  slrong-willed,  charismaiic' leadership  played  a  role  in  the 
development  of  a  distinctivie  style  at  all  three  institutions,  Clark  reminds  us 
that  "organizations  have  a  number  of  weapons  against  charismatically 
Inclined  individuals."  Md^ver,  William  J.  Foster  at  Antioch  seized  the 
4  opportunity  of  a  new  college,  AitKux  E.  Morgan  at  Reed  revolutionized  an 
old  but  foundering  college,  and  Frank  Aydelotte  at  Swarthmore  provided  a 
nondisniptivjc  but  distinctive  evolutionary  push  at  a  qui«t  Quaker  college. 

Clark  concludes  that  innovations  survived  and  became  "permanent" 
and  legendary  at  all  three' institutions  because  of  five  factors:  the  commit- 
ment  and  authori^  of  core  personnel,  especially  the  senior  faculty;  the 
distinctiveness  of  the  curriculum  and  the  teaching  style;  a  stitmg  external 
social  base  lhat  supplied  students,  money,  and  philosophic  support;  a 
ta*cntcd  and  committed  student  body;  and  the  shaping  of  an°iiistitu(ional 
ideology  and  identity,  whiqh  Clar|c  suggests  is  located  in  '"statue  and 
sidewalk,  story  and  son^."  -  ■ 

.  7:2.0/^       '     .  ' 
Economks  at  Haryard,  Seymour  Harris,  519  pp.  (McGraw-Hill 
BookCo.,  New  York).  ,  '  . 

Unique  in  the  literature  of  the  history  of  higher  education,  this  volume 
by  the  Harvaiid  economist  Seymour  Harris  is  a  detailfsd,  fully  documented, 
analytical,  and  statistical  study  of  the  economics  of  333  years  of  Harvard. 
Yet  his  focus  is  not  narrowly  economic:  his  interest  and  his  purpose  wander 
from  the  books  in  the  treasurer's  office  to«tudents.  faculty,  administration, 
discipline,  pianagemcnt,  land,  growth,  and  expansion  as  they  impiiige  on 
and  define  the  economics  of  the  institution. 
•'^  This  is  m  imaginative  and  remarkable  undertaking,  surely  not  without 
error,  given  its  appetite  for- grasping  and  squeezing  for  meaning  in  every 
possible  aspect  of  Harvard's  economic. life:  the  socioeconomic  and  geo- 
^    graphical  origins  of  students,  rooni  and°  board,  tuition,  financial  aid. 
faculty  salaries,  tenure,  faculty-student  ratio,  productivity ,  rate  of  promo- 
tion, comparative  cost  structure,  iiivestment  policies,  land  use  policy,  . 
fundraising.  '  . 

A  summary  condensation  of  the  book  comes  at  the  beginning:  without 
notes  and  tables,  for  almost  50  pages  it  presents  the  main  argument  and 
conclusions.  The  rest  of  the  book  not  only  spells  it  all  out  but  also  is 
something  of  a  mine  in  which  others  will  dig  foryears  jo  come. 

Harris's  review  of  Harvard's  economic  history  supports  the  work  of 
others  who  have  stressed  the  dependence  of  early  Harvard  on  government 
support.  Harris  documents  a  return  to  that  dependence  in  recent  years.  He 
also  concludes  that  as  the  university  grew  aind  enlarged  its  purpose- 
strengthening  its  curriculum,  adding  professional  schools,  cuttitig  the 
grass—it  increased  its  expenditures  without  increasing  its  productivity.  In 
"  ^  other  words,  it  got  better  by  becoming  more  expensive  or,  if  one  prefers,  it 
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became  Inore  expensive  by  getting  belter.  In  either  case,  it  has  had  to  learn 
to  live  M^ith  a  pattem^  of  economic  behavior  that  distinguishes  U  from 
ordinary  corporate  enterprise. 

'  7:2.0/jB8 

*  The  Cornell  Campus:  A  Hbtory^f  Its  Planning  and  Develop-  ^ 
,  ment,  Kermit  CrParwnsVBr^^         irnlwfsity  Press.  Ithaca,  ~ 
N.Y.). 

Except  for  Thomas  Jeffcrsoo's  architectural  plans  for  the^^ University . 
of  Virginia,  veiy  little  of  a  scholarly  nature  has  been  done  on  the  planning 
and  developnuent  of  the  college  and  University  campus  tn  the  United  States.  « 
This  book*is  a  model  exception,  a  distinguished  and  fascinating  account  of 
the  making  oif  a  grek  and  beautiful  university  campus.  The  author,  who  at- 
the  time  the  boi>k  was  published  wvs  chair  of  the  Department  of  City  and\C 
RegiSnal  Planning  in  ComelKs  College  of  Architecture,  knows  his  subject 
and  is  master  of  its  intricacies.  This  is  no  dull  recital  of  buildings  come  and 
gone;  it  is  a  description,  analysis,  and  case  study  of  how  men  create,  live 
in,  and  use  an  environment  peculiar  to  an  American  university. 

The  opening  of  Cornell  in  1 868  as  the  great  prototype  of  the  American 
land-grant  university  was  an  event  of  far-reaching  significance;  its 
founders  respected  their  own  visions  a^^d  built  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  If 
£zra  Cornell  held  his  planners  and  architects  to  a  style  that  acknowledged 
the  pragmatic  emphasis  of  the  Cornell  coujse  of  study,  Andrew  D.'^White 
played  an  essential  role  in  capturing  for  the  ww  university  a  spirit  of 
aesthetic  concern  and  romanticism.  For  52  years,  as  president  and  trustee, 
White  insisted  that  Cornell  be  beautiftil.  And  Frederick  La\y  Olmsted 
persistently  and  successfully  impressed  upon  the  university  a  Planner's 
preference  for  flexibility  and  an  adaptability  to  centuries  of  growth.  Kermit 
Parsons  tells  the  history  of  ComelPs  first  century  through  an  informed  and 
sympathetic  discussion  of  buildings,  architecniral  styles,  and  vistas;  almost 
SO  pages  of  documents  and  over  200  illustrations  are  integral  to  his  account. 

One  chapter  on  '^Cottages  and  Villas"  deals  with  the  Ithaca  homes  of 
faculty  and  benefactors.  Another  on  the 'building  of  Cornel  Is  great 
library— which  mighLh&ye  been  subtitled  "How* the  Establishment  Builds 
a  Library '—is  a  remarkably  revealing  account  of  how  universities  fell  into 
bad  building  habits  at^  greal  buildings.  The  dynamic  growth  of  ihc 
College  of  Agriculture  under  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  becomes  an  inquiry  into 
a  declining  sensjp  of  style  and  design. 

There  are  glimpses  here  of  a  fundamental  indecisiveness  and  am- 
biguity at  Cornell  on  a  policy  for  student  housing:  Cornell  never  made  up 
its  mind  where  it  really  wanied  its  students,  young  men  or  women,  to 
sleep.  The  fraternity  houses  that  crowded  faculty  off  the  campus  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  the  clumsy  beginnings  of  on-campus  housing  for 
women  .  the  post Wqrl^^  Wv  !l  effort  jo  overcome  almost  .a  century  of 
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confusion — these  are  matters  of  significance  riot  only  for  campus  design 
but  also  for  the  tone  and  style  of  university  Ijfe. 


3.0   ADMISSIONS,  ARTICULATION, 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLING 


7:3.0/79  , 

The  Half-Opened  Door:  Discrim^ation  an^  Admissions  at 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton,  1900-1970,  Marcia  Graham 
Synriott,  310  pp.  (Greenwood  I^ss,  Westport.  Conn.). 

This  is  a  remarkable  pathbreaking  book,  a  work  of  history  that*  as 
Arthur  S.  Link  remarks  in  hisi  foreword^  wpuld  have  been  impossibie  23 
years  ago.  The  mere  existence  of  Synnott's  study  documents  a  revolution 
in  college  admissions  and  jn  the  history  of  anti-Semitism  in  American 
higher  education.  Hers  is  a  bold  undertaking:^  a  thorough,  painsti^kingly 
researched,  detailediaccount  of  how  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  estab- 
lished qu6tas  for  Jewish  students  an(f,  from  the  I92b's  to  the  late  I940's, 
preserved  themselves  as^bastfons  of  a  white  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant  elite, 
and  of.  how,  in  subsequent  decades^  these  elite  universities  were  ti^- 
formed  by  a  number  of  interacting  developments  into  increasingly  diverse 
and^ pluralistic  institutions.  It  is  difTicult  to  think  of  any  work  of  scholar- 
ship, fair  and  detached  as  it  is,  that  exposes  so  much  dirty  linen — and  with 
the  complete  cooperation  of  those  who  wore  it. 

Synnott  subjects  each  of  the  **Efig  Three'!  to  close  inspection  and 
finds  that^  .while  each  moyed/'toward  effective  discrimination  against 
Jewish  applicants  in  its  own  style  (Harvard  under  its  president  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell,  Yale  under  the  urging  of  its  faculty  and  students, 
Princetoniit  the  insistence^of  its  governing  board),  alfsucceeded  in  arriving 
at  what  wa»  thought  to  be*  a  comfortable  policy  of  denying  access  to 
qualified  Jews.  (Of  course,  where  applicable,  the  policy  also  restricted 
entry  by  blacks.  Catholics,  and  other  minorities  considered  unlikely  candi- 
dates for  the  elite  positions  for  which  these  universities  prepared. ) 

There  are  villains  and  heroes  in  this  story,  as  well  as  lessons  for 
students  of  the  relationships  between  society  and  institutibns  of  higher 
learning.  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  were  able  to  carry  out  their  policy 
of  discrimination  at  a  time  when  they  were  dependent  on  the  financial 
support  of  a  snobbish  elite  and  when  they  were  uncertain  oT  theniselves  as 
primarily  intellectual  (as  contrasted  to  social)  institutions.  The  changes  in 
society  that  transfromed  the  universities  in  the  19!}0!s^and  1960's  were 
complex,  uninvited,  and  insistent,  giving  all  tbree  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  their  vitality  or  their  resistance  to  dynamic  social  change. 
Syhnott*s  narrative  and  analyses  are  supported  by  a  series  of  tables  that 
demonstrate  the  diligence  of  her  research  and  authenticate  her  conclusions.  • 
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The  Qualified  Student;  A.  History  of  Selective  College  Admisiion 
in  America,  Harold  S.  Wechslcr,  341s  pp.  (John  Wiley  A'Sonsj,  • 
New  York).    "  \ 

Prepared  originally  as  a  doctoral  dissertation,  this  study  of  the  history 
of  selectivity  in  college  admissions  is  a  foscinating  and  welcome  corrective 
to  much  thai  is  legendary  aiid  apocryphal  in  the^re  of  college  enrollments.  , 
Harold  Wechsler  is  interested  in  the  role  of  higher  education  as  an  agency 
of  certification,  an  instrument  for  awarding  the  credentials  that  provide 
access  to  econoinic  and  social  mobility  iu  a  mentpciatic  society.  The 
methods  and  criteria  pf  stOdent  selection  are  more  important  today  than 
they  were  in  the  nineteenth  century  ,  when  a  majority  of  the  age  group  did 
not  go  to  college  and  the  rest  essentially  went  wherever  thc^  wanted  to. 

In  1870,  the  University  of  Michigan  moved  from^  ^^^^^  Wechsler 
describes  as  a  passive  policy  of  admitting  whoever  applied  to  an  active 
policy  of  certifying  th^  high  schools  from  which  it  would  admit  graduates, 
thus  setting  >  precedent  for  the  positive  use  of  admissions  policies  to  ^ 
facilitate  th^  selection  of  students  destined  to  play  a  leaderahip  role  in 
twentieth  centiiry  America.'*  Michigan  and  the  midwestem  ^d  western  , 
state  universities  that  followed  its  lead  developed  the  certificate  system  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  public  high  schools  as  a  source  of  students  and  as  a 
means  of  competing  with  small  private  colleges  having  iheir  own  prepar- 
atory departments.  In  the  East,  Columb^  and  Harvaid  provided  leadership 
in  using  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  (C.E.E.B.)  as  an  instru; 
ment  for  standardizing  entrance  requirements  and  liberalizing  the  list  of 
acceptable  college  preparatory  subjects.  Their  purpose  was  to  use  admis- 
sions  policies  for  creating  universities  and  for  providing  an  education  that 
was  both  liberal  and  professional.  -  » 

The  cenificate  system  and  the  C.E.E.B.  did  nou  however,  create 
selectivity  in  college  admissions.  By  1910,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
Michigan  approach  was  certifying  too  many  academically  unqualified 
students  and  that  the  examinations  of  the  C.E.EiB.  were  qualifying  too 
many  socially  unqualified  Jewish  students.  After  Wbrld  War  I,  Columbia 
met  its  admission  problem  by  announcing  a  policy  of  selective  admissions. 
Others  followed,  but  because  the  colleges  were  noi  ^  crating  with  a  large 
pool  of  applicants,  selectivity  did  not  mean  accepting  the  best  qualified,  it 
meant  keeping  out  Jews.  I>e<^ining  enrollments  a|td  the  illusion  of  selec- 
tivity characterized  college  admissions  in  the  1930  s,  when  personality 
reports,  personal  interviews,  and  preference  for  children  of  graduates  or 
members  of  particular  religious  denominations  allowed  admissions  officers 
to  ke^p  some  appl^ants  out  without  actually  improving  the  quality  of  those  ^ 
jt  admitted.  In  1930.  the  University.of  Minnesota  confrorvted  ir^' prpblem  of 
too  many  unqualified  but  certified  high  school  graduates  by  creating  its 
General  College,  which  welcomed  the  unqualified  along  with  the  qualified. 
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Wechsler  has  divided  his  book  inio  four  case  studies,  based  on  good 
use  of  the  archives  of  his  model  institutions:  the  University  of  Michigan 
(certification),  Columbia  (ailKrSemitism),  the  University  of  Chicago 
(graduate  emphases,  limiting  enrollment  in  order  to  encourage  applica- 
^tions),  and  the  City  University  of  New  York  (open  admissions,  twentieth 
century  egalitarianism).  The  burdens  of  admissions  policies  are  large;  in  a 
society  in  transition  from  elite  to  mass  higher  education,  they  direct  the 
traffic,  regulate  access  to  opportunity,  and  determine  who  gets  which 
credentials.  , 

7:3.0/76 

Ediicatioii  in  the  United  Stflites:  An  Interpretive  History,  Robert 
L.  Church  and  Michael  W.  Sc(Hak,  489  pp:  (Free  I^ress/New  York). 

The  theme  that  informs  this  one-volume  interpretive  history  of 
American  education  is  the  tension  that  has  enabled  the  schools  to  be  instru- 
ments of  both  democracy  and  social  inequality,  of  both  social  control  and 
individual  liberation.  Drawing  on  the  quantitative  studies  of  a  ne^  genera- 
tion of  scholars,  the  authors  concentrate  on  ''the  varying  commitment' 
among  Americans  to  'mass  schooling^  and  equality  of  education.*-  ' 

They  begin  in  the  early  decades  bf  the  nineteenth  century  with  the 
common  school  movement,  and  end  with  a  consideration  of  ''changing 
defmitions  of  equiility  of  educational  oppoitunity,  1960-1975.''  As  an 
introduction  to  their  main  themes,  they  consider  the  early  manifestations  of 
republican,  education— the  district  school  and  the'ifntebellum  college  and 
academy  (1776  to  i^).  They  see  the  period  1830  to  1 860  as  a ''quest  for 
commonality;- '  defined  by  the  common  school  and  the  search  for  a  new 
pedagogy,  and  followed  by  a  long  reutat  (1840  to  1920)  from  efforts  to 
fulfill  the  equalitarian  aspirations  of  an  earlier  day.  In  a  series  of  chapters 
headed  "Retreat  from  Commonality/'  they  consider  the  failure  of  the^ 
common  schools  in  both  the  South  and  the  North,  tihe  rise  of  vocational  and 
manual  education  as  class  education,. and  the  function  of  the  university  in . 
training  ah  elite  Ic^ershi^ 

Church  and  Sedlak  keep  clear  the  distinctions  between  progressive 
education  and  educational  reform  in  the  Progressive  era,  focu^ihg  on  the 
development  of  the  high  school,  the  kindergarten  movemeut,  and' reaction 
and  reform  in  schools  and  colleges  between  the  World  Wars,  1918  to  1940. 
TheHtaction  against  pro^ressivism  after  World  War  II  and  the  meaning  of 
•  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  ofTopekamd  other  developments  for  educa- 
tional opportunity  share  the  focus  of  their  concluding  section. 

^  While  the  book  concentrates  its  attention  on  the  school,  "because  it 
stands  as  society*^  most  deliberate  mode  of  educating  its  young  and  thus 
.becomes  the  primary  institution  through  which  social  groups  attempt  to  use 
educational  oefforts  to  influence  American  society,"  it  also  clarifies  the 
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relationship^  between  the  schools  and  higher  education  and  the  varying 
degrees  of  success  with  which  articulation  has  defined  those  relationships. 

7:3.0/74 

The  One  Best  System:  A  History  of  American  Urban  Education, 

David  B.  Tyack,  353  pp.  (Harvard  University  Press,  Cambrid^, 

Mass.).  ;       '  , 

In  the  I960's  and  I970's,  the  history  of  schooling  in  America  cap- 
tured the  attention  of  the  graduate  schools  and  of  a  new  generation  of 
scholars.  The«i  scholars  have  focused  on  the  relationship  between  the 
schools  and  society,  and  they  have  raised  probing  questions  about  the 
intentions  and  tl)e  functions  of  schools  and  about  the  tensions  between  the 
aspirations  of  students  and  their  families  and  the  goals  of  society.  Among 
other  things!  they  have  tested  myth  against  perfohnance,  questioned  the 
role  of  the  schools  as  social  and  economic  elevmors,  and  measured  the 
success  of  the  schools  in  meeting  'the  needs  and  desires  of  both  rich  and 
poor.  ' 

While  the  particular  works  of  these  scholars  are  not  appropriate  for 
inclusion  in  a  bibliography  of  higher  education,  certain  studies  that  incor- 
porate and  synthesize  their  findings  in  broad  interpretations  and  accounts 
of  American^education  should  be  of  value  to  prac|itioners  of  higher  edu- 
cation.  One  such  work  is  David  Tyack's  hijitory  of  American  urban  educa* 
tion,  although  it  isso/newhat  misleadingly  titled:  the  book  does  not  ignore 
rural  education  and  it  does  not  include  higher  education.  It  does,  howcjver, 
draw  on  the  work  of  Carl  Kaestle,  Michael  0.  Katz,  Edward  A,  Krug, 
Marvin  Lazerson,  Diane  Ravitch,  Theodore  R.  Sizer,  and  Selwyn  K. 
Troen,  as  well  as  on  the  author's  own  investigations  into  the  history  of 
schooling  in  America.  '  , 
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7:4.0/77; 

*  Tlie  RigliCs  of  Youtli:  American  Colleges  and  Student  Revok, 
1798-1815,  Steven  J.  Novak,  218  pp^  (Harvard  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  Mass.). 

Here  is  an  adventuresome  book  that  moves^into  unexplored  territory 
with  a  fine  combination  of  imagination  and  caution.  Between  1798  and 
1815,  American  colleges  were  characterized  by  widespread  student 
revolt — rebellions,  gross^  disorder,  and  insubordination.  In  these  revolts 
and  in  the  official  response  to  them,  Steven  Novak  hts  located  a  post- 
Revolutionary  generation  of  students  busy  establishing  their  identitj^  in  an 
environment  shaped  by  republican  principles  but  also  informed  by  an 
academic  tradition  poorly  equipped  to  concede  the  "rights  of  boys.''' 

=         --  --       --.  -^^  207  ...  -  ---^-.^■^=.   
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Th^tudents,  who  resented  the' arrogance  of  their  acadernic  elders, 
were  expressing  a  generational  self-consciousness  in  their  riots  as  well  as 
in  their  ultran^ionalistic  response  to  the  quasi-war  with  France  in  1798. 
The  authorities,  however,  tnistook  the  romanticisrti  and  coming  of  age  of 
the /'Sons  of  the  Founders''  as  somehow  being  an  aspect  of  an  inter- 
national atheist/ainarchist  conspiracy.  Their  overreaction  unfairly  smeared 
the  students,  but  the  consequences  for  the  colleges  were  equally  far-: 
reaciiing;  blacklists  of  troublemakers,  tightened  discipline,  tV  ascendancy,  * , 
of  evangelical  religion,  and  the^stifling  of  efforts  to  mov^  tt^e  curriculum  to 
a  more  utilitarian  and  elective  basis.  Novak,  furthermore^  makes  a  con- 
vincing  case  for  attributing  the  strengthened  hold  of  the  classics  in  the  early  / 
nineteenth  century  to  official  reaction  to  student  disorder.  / . 

Available  sources  af^  wisely  used,  intuitipil  comes  to  the  assistance*^fl 
inert  facts,  and  there^are  numerous  marvelous  vignettes,  such  as  those 
Timothy  Dwight*s  Yale  as  the  epitome  of  evangelical  edu^tip.^l 
Jefferson *s  University  of  Virginia  as  the  last  gasp  of  republican  education, 
and  the  origins^qf  tRe  Qartmouth  College  Case  as  an  argument  over 
religious  and  academic  style. 

This  book  represents  an  important  new  line  of  historical  inquiry — the 
role  and  experience  of  students,  a  long  neglected  subject  that  came  alive  in 
the  I960*s  and  that  can  be  expected  to  inspire  rewarding  studies  for  many 
years  to  come. 

7:4,0/75  - 
Paupers  and  Scholars:  The  Transformation  pf  Student  Life  in 
Nineteenth  Century  New  England,  David  F.  Allmendingcr,  Jr., 
160  pp.  (St.  Martin's  Press,  New  York).  1 

A  great  deal  more  work  will  have  to  be  abne  before  the  transformation 
of  student  life  for  which  David  Allmendinger  argues  in  this  monograph  is 
completely  convincing,  but  his  essay  is  informative,  imaginative,  and 
suggestive  of  the  explorations  into  quantitative  history  being  undertaken  by 
.  a  younger  generation  of  scholars.  In  its  focus  on  students  it  is  also  compen- 
sHting  tor  a  long  tradition  of  scholarly  neglect. 

Allmeitdinger's  concern  is  the  incidence  and  experience  of  poor  stu- 
dents at  |4cw  England  colleges  during  the  first  60  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  role  of  benevolence  in  supporting  them,  and  the  role  of 
poverty  in  shaping  their  lives  and  the  nature  of  the  collegiate  community.  ^ 
He  makes  use  of  manuscript  materials  at  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Dartmouth, 
Harvard,  Middlebury,  Vermont,  and  Yale  (but  not  Brown,  Colby,  and  , 
Williams)  and  the  records  of  the  American  Education  Society  ( 1815-1874) 
to  advance  the  thesis  that  the  high  percentage  of  students  *'too  poor  to 
pay,''  who  * 'had  to  take  charity  or  support  themselves  with  their  own 
work,"  created  **a  new  Itind  of  student  life"  in  the  nineteentff  century 
colleges.  Alltpendinger  sees,  this  new  kind  of  life  as  being  detlned  by  a' 
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wider  range  of  student  ages,  increasing  niaturity ,  cheapertuition,  the  wide- 
spread pi^tice  of  supporting^  oneself  in  college  by  teAchihg  in  the  district 
schools,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  extramural  education  societies. 

The  rest' It  is  a  perceptive  interpretation  of  **the  organizational  revolu- 
ation  that  took  place  in  Anterican  schdftling  during  the  last  century;  It  deals 
with  the  politics  of  education:  who  got  what,  where,  when  and  how.  .  .  .  It 
attempts  to  assess  how  the  schools  shaped  and  were  shaped  by  the  tran*> 
^        formation  of  the  United  States  into  an  iurban  indusUial  nation. "  Jhe  author 
addresses  himself  to  the  experience  of  those  he  calls  *Mn  some  sens-*'"  the 
* 'victims"  of  urban  education,  the  poor  and  dispossessed;  he  illuminates 
-  ''transformation  from  village  school  to  urban  system/'  and  he  sho'.vs 
how  the  school  cuiticulum  became  a  bridge  b^lfween  family  and  soct<i^. 
He  concludes  that,  "schools  have  rarely  taught  the  children  of  the  poor 
-  effectively— and  this  failure  has  been  systematic,  not  idiosyncratic;"  and 
ihSt  * 'urban  schools  did  not  create  the  injustices  of  ^American  urban  life, 
although  they  had  a  systematic  part  in  perpetuating  them.'* 

The  book  contributes  not  oniy  to  educational  history,  but  also  to  the 
history  of  politics,  bureaucratization,  corporate  organization,  and 
"Americanization."  ^ 
7:3.0/70 

'  American  Boarding  Schools:  A  Historical  Study,  Jsjmes 
McLachlan,  384  pp.  (Scribner's,  Ney/ York). 

Graduates  of  American  boys'  boarding  schools  have  had  an  influence 
on  American  life  that  is  out  of  proportion  to  their  number:  In  1941 ,  Who's 
Who  in  America  had  a  place  ftr  1  t)Ut  of  every  19  alumni  of  St.  Paul's 
School!  founded  in  1855  in  Concord,  N.H. ,  destined  to  become  the  model 
boarding  school.  In  Viis  study,  developed  from  a  doctoral  dissertation, 
James  McLachlan  undertakes  a  bold  foray  into  a  past  when  schools  were 
being  founded  for^training  an  elite,  assuring  the  soundness  of  its  ^ate^. 
and  readying  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  for  attendance  at  the  right  univcrlties 
and  colleges.  McLachlan's  focus  in  this  book  is  the  schools,  not  the 
universities  and  colleges,  but  there  are  aspects  and  periods  of  higher  educa- 
tion, particularly  9t  the  old  prestigious  Eastern  institutions*  that  can  only  be 
understood  in  reference  to  the  boarding  school  movement. 

McLachlan  makes  clear  that  while  the  boys'  boarding  school"  erupted 
in  an  explosive  way  in  the  I886's,  it  built  on  over  a  half  century  of 
American  experience,  including  that  of  the  Phillips  Academics  at  Andover 
and  Exeter,  George  Bancroft's  experimental  Round  HijI  School  in 
Northampton,  and  the  Flushing  Institute  in  N^w  Yoirk.  By  the  time  Groton 
was  founded  in  1884,  St.  Paul's  had  been  in  operation  for  almost  30  years, 
•  long  enough  to  make  clear  what  a  boys'  boarding  school  was  all  about.  By 
making  extensive  use  of  school  archives  and  incorporating  insights  from 
hfs  knowledge  of  the  American  family,  religion,  city,  and  childhood,  the 
author  demonstrates  as  has  not  been  done  before  exactly  what  Jthat  was.  In 
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the  first  place,  the  boys'  boarding  school  was  for  the  sons  of  rich  Ameri- 
cans: tuition  at  these  schools  in  1904  was  greater  than  the  aiHiual  wages  of 
two-thirds  of  the  male  worken  in  the  United  States!'llie  schools  attended 
to  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  none  more  important  than  the  prevention  of 
aristofiiratic  attitudes:  the  b^ys'  boarding  school*taught  such  middle  class 
v^lu^  as  self-control  and  frugality  in  personal  style;  the  (ntended  product 
was  a  conservative  gentleman. 

As  the  nibvem^nt  grew  and  more  schools  were  founded,  other^uf^ 
poses  found  expression:  taming  the  itouveau  riche,  providing  a  sufe  and 
isolated  environment  for  the  nurture  of  innocence,  providing  an  environ- 
ment appropriate  for  refining  the  offspring  of  wealthy  small  town  families, 
fulfilling  the  aspirations  of  Uie  rich  for  their  sons,  and  meeting  tfie  needs  of 
the  universities  and  colleges  for  property  prepared  applicants. 

'  The  focus  of  McLachlan's  study*  is  the  nineteenth  ceniv^ry  origins  and 
proliferation  of  the  boys*  boarding  schoof>v4^ii!  does  not,  given  his  focus, 
differentiate;  between  the  purposes  of  the  schools  and  their  functions,  but 
he  does  draw  attention  iq  the  fears  held  by  the  schools  that  the  Ivy  League 
universities — with  their  undemocratic  social  systems,  overemphasis  on* 
grades  and  intellect,  an^isinterested  professors— would  undo  all  their 
own  good  work  in  trainio^  right-minded  class  of  gentlemen. 
i  Allmendinger  concludes  that  over  a  quarter  of  the  students  in  th^ 
pre-Civil  War  colleges  were  ''too  poor  to  pay,''  and  he  provides  suiktng 
evidence  of  the  significant  contribution  of  the.  American  Education  Society 
to  their  support:  In  1835,  this  philanthropic  arm  of  the  Congregational 
churches  provided  $55,213  for  1,040  students',  in  1838,  one  out  of  every 
seven  New^England  collefe  students  was  a  beneficiary  of  the  Society's 
patronage.  It  is  clear  what  the  Society  was  up  to:  the  steady  production  of 
Congregational  ministers,  assuring  a  bulwark  against  Catholicism,  main- 
taining the  idea  of  a  college  education  as  a  necessary  42repai3lion  for  the* 
ministry.  But  what)yas  the  meaning  for  the  colleges? 

Allmendinger  believes  that  a  diminisHed  role  on  the  part  of  the 
colleges  in  supporting  poor  students  * 'entailed  a  significant  loss  of  power 
over  the'  sUident  population/'  a  condition  that  was  furthered  by  the  degree 
to  which  the  frugality  of  poor  students  led  them  into  rooming  and  boarding 
arrangements  beyond  the  authority  of  the  colleges.  In  addition,  in  re- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  poor  students,  colleges  found  themselves  intro- 
ducing economies  in  room  and  board  that  were  objectionable  to  wealthier 
studemts.  Social  divisions  were  created  and  fostered,  and  the  college 
commmiiii^ itself  became  so  fragmented  as  to  introduce  a  ''crisis  of 
disorder**  that  led  to  the  replacement  of  the  in  loco  parentis  tradition  by  a 
bureaucracy. 

"Slowly,  cumulatively,**  he  argues,  "a  transformation  of  great 
magnitude  began  to  take  place.  Hereafter,  order  would  be  imposed  through 
a  student's  daily  academic  performance— and  discipline  through  the  in- 
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flucnce  of  his  own  family.  Scholarship  woiild  become  a  compelilive 
activity  and  discipline  an  internalized  matter  of  self-control  and  family 
watchftilness.  The  intellectual  life  on  ifcc  student  was  transformed,  and  tlie 
modem  system  of  discipline  was  torn."  Allmcndinger's  investigations 
into  who  was  poor  and  who  was  not  is  too  frail  a  structure  on  which  to  rear.^. 
such  weighty  conclusions,  but  they  move  us  in  ihj^  right  direction  with 
great  imagination  and  promise. 

7:4.0/74-1  . 

Student  PoUtks  in  Amerioi:  A  Historical^ Analysis,  Philip  G. 
Altbach,  249 pp.  (McGraw-Hill  BookC9.<^w  Yoric), 

If  there  are  any  doubts  a!:H>u^^^fiether  events  shape  the  historical 
imagination,  Philip  Aitbach's  history  of  oi^anize^student  activism  should 
erase  them.  Hi::  analysis  of  ''student  organizations  and  movements  devoted 
to  politics  and  social  concern**  is  a  pioneer  work.  And  while  his  emphasis 
on  liberal  and  radical  rather  than  conservative  activism  may  at  first  seem  to 
'  be  a  function  of  bias,  the  historical  record  supports  his  focus:  Generally, 
wlien  students  registered  their  discontent  with  the  naticnal  political  and 
economic  environment,  their  purpose  was  to  move  the  country  to  the  left. 

Altbach  gives  attention  to  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,,  but 
his  essential  concern  is  with  the  twentieth  century,  especially  the  past  50 
years.  His  conclusion  that  student  political  and  social  activism  has  never 
enjoyed  a  majority  interest  (the  anti-war  movement  of  the  I960's  and 
,1970's  was  spotty  and  ephemeral,  even  if  of  lasting  impact  on  its  sur- 
vivors) and  that  it  has  been  ' 'generally  ineffectual"  in  American  university 
^life  helps  to  explain  why  his  book  is  an  exploration  of  uncharted  territory . 

In  contrast  with  other  countries,  where  students  have  constituted. a 
threat  to  the  stability  of  the  political  system,  the  history  of  student  activism 
V    in  the  United  States  as  a  tale  of  much  sound  and  fury,  taken  seriously  in 
most  instances  only  by  the  activists  themselves.  Why? 

Altbach,  whose  research  was  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  National 
Endovyment  for  the  Humanities,  attributes  the  lack  of  success  i^lT student 
activism  to  five  major  causes:  the  diversity,  size,  and  complexity  of  what  is 
mistakenly  called  the/'system"  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States; 
the  absence  of  a  sense  of  community  among  college  and  university  stu- 
dents, for  whom  higher  education  is  an  adventure  in  defining  and  nurturing 
the  ego:  the  lack  of  any  tradition  of  political  activism,  Alexander 
Hamilton's  activities  as  a  King's  Coltege  enemy  of  the  King  to  the  con- 
trary; a  political  system  so  complex  and  well-developed  that  events  are 
already  subject  to  a  multiplicity  of  powerful  and  often  conflicting  influ- 
ences; and  the  absence  among  American  college  and  university  students  of 
f  any  sense  of  elite  status  and  consciousness,  elsewhere  a  powerful  impetus 
to  political  activism. 
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The  author  organizes  his  investigations  around  chapters  that  deal  with 
the  period  190()  to  1930,  the  I930's,  post  World  War  ll  the  I950's,  and 
the  New  Left.  He  identities  three  strains  of  activism— liberal/radical, 
religious,  and  conservative— and  he  concludes  that,  historically,  foreign 
affairs  and  matters  of  war  and  peace  have  had  greater  appeal  in  engaging 
students  in  political  activism  than  either  civil  rights  dr  civil  liberties.  In  an 
appendix  he  lists  and  classif  ies. student  organizations  concemed  with  social 
and  political  action:  they  include  SDS  as  well  a$  the  YM-YWCA. 

7:4.0/74-2  ' 

American  Colleges  and  the  Transmission  of  Culture:  The  Case 
of  the  Mugwumps/'  James  MgLachlan,  in  TheHofstadterAegis:A 
Memorial,  Stanley  Elkins  and  Eric  McKitrick,  eds.,  pp.  184-206 
(Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York).  ^  ^  .      :  . 

James  McLachlan  breaks  new  grQund  in  this  bold  s(hd  imaginative 
inquiry  into  the  influence  of  their  college- experience  on  the^^thought  and 
action  of  that  late  nineteenth  century  generation  of  college-educated  civic 
reformers  known  as  ''Mugwumps.**  Basing  his  smdy  on  the  careers  of  a 
random  sample  of  185  Mugwumps  drawn  from>4be  Liberal  Republicans  of 
\^I872,  the  civil  service  reform  and  free  trade  movem^ts^»  anjd  the  Indepen- 
dent Republicans  of  1884,  ^he  author  locates  **a  style  of  thought,  a  mode  of 
disburse,  the  emerging  outlines  of  a  particular  social  and  intellectual  world 
view*^\^d  accounts  for  its  acquisition  in  youth  and  its  expression  in 
maturity  .\  ,  ' 

The  Mugwump  was  a  contemporary  ot  the  robber  baron  and  the 
machine  politicly,  but  of  the  three,  he  was  the  one  who  had  gone  to  college, 
essentially  in  the  years  between  1845  and  1875  and  largely  at  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  other 'institutions  cast  :n  the  New  England  mode.  The  Mugwump 
belonged  to  the  last  geneitition  educated  at  the  old-time  college.  He  was  a 
product  of  a  curriculum  and  an  environment  that  stressed  morat^  philosophy, 
applied  ethics,  virtue,  and  duty.  The  Mugwump  was  an  expression  of 
Protestant  conscience  and  elite  pretension;  his  failure  both  in  government 
and  in  the  academy  was  in  a  sense  a  judgment  on  theclassical  c!|ollege,  one 
more  announcement  of  the  perennial  battle  between  God  and  Mnn^non  for 
the  soul  of  man.  ■  \ 

In  this  brief  essay,  McLachlan  does  not  allow  himself  to  say  more  than 
his  research  permits,  but  his  excursion  into  a  clearly  defmed  moment  when 
the  cjassroonT  found  explicit  expression  in  .the  body  politic  is  also  ii  re- 
markably illuminating  look  at  the  role  of  the  college  in  nineteenth  century 
America. 
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"The  Choice  of  Hercules:  American  Student  Societies  in  .the 
Early  19th  Century,"  Janies  McLachlan,  in  The  University  in 
Society,  Lawrence  Stone,  ed.,  Vol.  li.  pp.  449-494  (Princeton 
University  Press,  Piinceton,  N.J.) . 

Here  is  a  fascinating  inquiry,  complete  with  illustrations'*  and 
iconography,  into  the  decision  of  the  American  Whig  Society,  a  student 
literary  society  at  Princeton,  in  1819  to  imprint  on  the  diplomas  that  it 

■awarded  to  its  members  a  representation  of  the  Choice  of  Hercules.  This 
rendering  by  the  American  artist  Thomas  Sylly  shows  Hercules  at  the 
Parting  of  the  Ways,  choosing  between  the  path  of  Pleasure/Vice  and 
Virtue.  The  students'  choice  of  t^is  classical  icon,  says  McLachlan,  was 
"extraordinarily  revealing  of  their  intellectual  worid,  their  aspirations,  and 
the  nature  of  the  American  college  a(nd,culture  early  in  the  19th  century." 

McLachlan'sessayTs  an  important  contribution  to  the  historiographyof 
student  life,  using  the  Princeton  group  as  an  opportunity  to  provide  a  case 
study  in  the  enterprise,  intellectual  interests,  and  life  of  students.  The  Whig 
Society  not  only  provided  diplomas  for  its  members  that  directed  them  to  the 

.  pa|h  of  Virtue.  Some  pf  its  members  heW  positions  in  the  Society  as  subject 
matter  professors;  the  Society  literally  conducted  a  curriculum  for  its  mem- 
ber in  the  belles  lettres  tradition  that  lay  outside  the  range  of  official 
Princeton,  In  supporting  libraries,  debates,  reports,  and  journals,  the  Whig 
Society  aiftl  its  counterparts  elsewhere  were  not  only 'engaging  in  activities 
appropriate  to  their  tastes  and  energies  nor  simply  enlarging  on  the  official 

'  curriculum  with  in  v  xtracurriculum.  McLachlan  argues  convincingly  that 
the  activities  of  the  American  Whig  Society  should  not  be  seen  as  "extra" 
but  as  an  integral  part— along  with  the  official  curriculum'— of  "a  total 
educational  process  that  was  intellectually  solid,  rigorous,  broad  in  scope, 
and  surprisingly  well  tailored  to  the  character  and  interc^its  of  the  individual 

student."  '       

The  student  stx:ieties  had  the  siipport  and  approval  of  college  officials, 
and  therefore  their  activities  were  not  construed  by  the"  aufhorities  as 
-frivolous  or  unimportant,  in  stressing  how  the  sti;dent  societies  meshed  with 
and  complemented  the  clfissical  curriculum  and  the  prevailing  moral 
emphasis  of  the  colleges  (even  to  joining  Hercules  in  choosing  Virtue), 
McLachlan  provides  a  corrective  for  that  narrow  estimate  of  the  nineteenth 
century  college  that  sees  only  generations  of  students  trapped  in  a  classical 
course  of  study  that  ignored  their  interests  and  capacities. 

7:4^/73 

SDS,  K^rkpatrick  Sale,  752  pp.  (Random  House,  New  York). 
*         What  would  have  happened  if  American  journalism  had  been  suf- 
ficiently advanced  in  1 774  for  someone  to  write  a  lengthy  study  of  the  radical 
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left  at  King's  College,  with  special  emphasis  on  thai  most  conspicuous 
student  radical,  Alexander  Hamilton?  We'll  never  know.  In  thb  meantime, 
Kirkpatrick  Sale,  a  free  lance  writer  with  a  sound  sense  of  history,  has  not 
allowed  the  1960*s  to  fade  into  forgetfulness  without  recording  and  anal- 
yzing  ''the  rise  and  development  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
the  organization  that  became  the  major  expression  of  the  American  left  in  the 
sixties — its  passage  from  student  protest  to  institutional  resistance  to  revolu- 
tionary activism,  and  its  ultimate  impact  on  American  politics  and  life.  *  * 

This  is  a  history  based  on  3  years  of  research,  access  lo  the  SDS 
archives,  and  a  consideration  of  the  leaders  who  shaped  an  organization  that 
may  some  day  be  seen  as  the  instrument  that  politicized  American  higher 
education.  T^om  Hayden,  Rennie  Davis,  Carl  Oglesby,  Carl  Davidson,  and 
Mark  Rudd  are  among  the  major  actors;  but  all  across  the  country,  college 
and  univer  ity  campuses  responded  to  the  insistent  SDS  message  that 
American  mslitulions  were  no  longer  fulfilling  the  promise  of  Ariicrican  life. 
Civil  rights  sit-ins,  the  1964  Bericeley  protest,  antiwar  marches  on  Wash- 
ington,, the  1967  assault  on  the  Pentagon,  explpsive  campus  disruptions  at 
Columbia,  Wisconsin,  and  Harvard,  and  the  almost  universal  campus  dis- 
may  and  demonstrations  after  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  and  the  killings  at 
Kent  State-:— these  are  the  events  around  which  SDS  created  its  role  and 
influence. 

To  what  extent  SDS  was  a  response  to  curricular  and  institutipnal 
inadequacies  is  not  answered  by  this  book,  nor  does  it  make  a  convincing 
caseior  the  myth  it  may  indeed  be  perpetuating— that  SDS  was  ••chiefly 
respon«)ib|e  for  most  of  the  reforms  in  campus  curricular  and  living  condi- 
tions* '  *  Even  so,  here  is  a  book  that  has  succeedec|  in  catching  and  revealing 
an  important  moment  in  the  history  of  higher  education:  the  decade  of  the 
1960*s,  which,  whether  divided  into  the  s^ithor's  periods  (reorganization, 
reform,  resistance,  revolution)  or  defined  in  some  other  way ,  was  nonethe- 
less a  remarkably  instructive  era  for  anyone  who  would  understand  the  past, 
deal  with  the  present,  or  anticipate  the  future. 

The  book  is  organized  chronologically,  by  seasons,  like  the  acadc.nic 
calendar,  and  includes  as  appendixes  thanks  to  both  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  * 
Mark  Rudd,  a  list  of  organizations  involved  in  the  student  movement  of  ihccr 
I960*s,  a  list  of  SDS  officers  and  membership  statistics  for  1960  lo  1970, 
anda  brief  history  of  leftist  student  activity  from  1905  lo  I960. 
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^*The  Teftctiing  of  Ethics  in  the  American  Undergraduate  Cur- 
liculum,  1876-1976/'  Douglas  Sloan,  in  Education  arjd  Values, 
Ctouglas  Sloan,  ed.,  pp.  191-254  (teachers  College  Press,  New 
York).  ^ 

This'  essay  on  the  carec;  of  ethics  in  the  undergraduate  curriculum 
appears  in  a  book  consisting  of  contribution^  by  scientists,  philosophers, 
theologians,  and  historians  to  what  was  originally  a  special  issue  of  Teachers 
College  Record  (1979).  The  inspiration  for  the  volume  was  a  common 
interest  in  the  connection  bN^tween  values  and  knowledge,  with  the  stated 
*  intention  of  ''reestablishing  imagination,  insight,  intuition,  and  human 
values  where  they  belong ,lat  the  heart  of  reason.'*  . 

Tlie  |)urdcn  of  IX)ug|as  Sloans'  contribution  is^t^ 
ethical  cbncem  fell  out  of  favor  as  a  curricular  purpose.  In  the  traditional 
classical  college  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  capstone 
course  in  moral  philosophy  served  three  purposes:  the  promotion  of  intel- 
lectual and  curricular  harmony;  the  accommodation  of  new  subject  mat- 
ter—especially that  which  eventuated  as  social  science;  and  the  formation 
and  support  of  moral  character  among  the  undergraduates.  Ethics  were 
served  up  in  ways  that  encouraged  a  common  set  of  values,  a  philosophic 
basis  for  those  values,  and  common  .standards  of  individual  conduct. 

The  fragmentation  of  knowledge  and  the  insistent  appearance  of  new 
courses  reduced  the  role  of  the  moral  philosophy  course,  but  even  in  the 
developing  universities  at  the^end  of  the  centuiy,  the  ethical  concern  of  the 
early  social  scientists  and  the  reforming  zeal  of  many  of  the  new  professors 
compensated  fbrthe  decline  of  Che  old  capstonecourse.  Intheend,  however, 
scientific  rcsarch  and  the  rise  of  V*  value-free"  objective  social  science  won 
out.  Sloan  takes  an  especially  qlose  look  at  what  happened  to  psychology 
and  sociology  as  they  were  drained  of  ethical  content  and  focus,  and  even  to 
philosophy,  where  ethics  tought  for  recognition  as  an  elective,  competing 
with  other  philosophical  concerns  as  well  as  with  the  entire  exploding 
course  of  study. 

By  1965,  the  author  concludes,  the  isolation  of  ethics  in  the  curriculum 
was  exacerbated  by  the  emphasis,  in  the  teaching  of  ethi^cs,  on  analysis  and 
theory,  to  the  neglect  of  practical  ethical  considerations.  The  real  enemies, ^ 
however,  were  the  .splintering  of  Icnowledge  and  the  ascendancy  of  scientific 
method  as  the  favored  mode  of  knowledge. 

See:  24:2.1/77  Curriculum:  A  Hbtory  of  the  American  Undergraduate 
Course  of  Study  Since  1636,  Frederick  Rudolph.  ^ 

Pre})ared  for  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion, this  is  the  first  book-length  effort  to  encompass  the  history  of  the 
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American  colleg?  and  university  curriculum  since  the  slender  volume  in 
1 907  by  Louis  Franklin  Snow,  The  College  Curriculum  U  the  United  States, 
The  chapters  in  Rudolpfi's  work  provide  a  chronological  development  of  the 
undergraduate  course  of  study,  emphasizing  (he  relationship  between  what 
was  happening  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  society  at  large.  Although 
Rudolph  does  not  attempt  to  cover  the  intellectual  developments  that 
changed  the  content  and  style  of  the  various  academic  disciplines,  he  shows 
how  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  the  professionalization  of  thie  faculty 
manifested  themselves  in  the  curriculum. 

^He  begins  his  study  with  a  consideration  of  the  inherited  English 
curriculum  with  which  the  colonial  colleges  attempted  to  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tions to  tradition — a  compound  of  the  medieval  liberal  arts,  gentlemanly 
concerfl  with  humanistic  ideals,  and  the  Reformation  focus  on  religion.  This 
inherited  curriculum  ^yas  soon  subjected  to  the  influence  of  **New  Leam^ 
("gv"  the  unleashing  of  scientific  an^  experimental  inquiry  on  a  $cale  that 
henceforth  would  make  the  curriculum  permanently  unsettled.  A  notable 
effort  to  rationalize  the  college  course  of  study  md  to  provide  it  with  an  aiira 
of  certainty  and  authority  was  a  report  issued  by  the  Yale  faculty  in  1828 
describing  ahd  defending,  course  by  course,  what  it  considered  to  be  the 
essential  curriculum.  The  Yale  report  established  the  model  classical  cur- 
riculum for  the  middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  .century,  but  it  could  not 
withstand  the  demands  for  atnore  utilitdcfan  education  and  for  colleges  more 
accessible  to  those  who  aspired  to  careers  outside  the  old  professions. 

After  the  Civil  War — under  the  influence  of  air  exploding  scientific 
knowledge,  the  research  orientation  of  the  German  universities,  and  the 
successful  launching  of  Cornell  (which  promised  to  teach  everything  to 
everyone) — the  required  authoritative  undergraduate  curriculum  as 
envisioned  by  the  Yale  faculty,  was  rapidly  eroded,  One  instrument  of  that 
erosion  was  the  elective  principle,  which  Charles  W.  Eliot  applied  to  the 
Harvard  couise  of  study  as  a  means  of  transforming  the  college  into  a 
university.  In  reaction  to  the  eurricular  disarray  and  uncertainty  introduced 
by  election,  the  concentration  and  distribution  movement  in  the  tweotieth 
century  has  attempted  to  give  an  element  of  stability  to  the  college  course  of 
study. 

The  author  concludes  that,  whatever  certainty  and  authority  there  may 
once  have  been  in  the  curriculum,  it  has  become  a  repository  of  ^'conflicting 
purposes  and  contradictory  educational  philosophies"  held  together  by  **a 
body  of  standard  practices  and  expectations  and  a  sophisticated  bureau- 
cracy." It  is  obvious  that  the  author  is  a  friend  of  liberal  learning,  but  he  does 
not  hide  his  belief  that  the  time  has  long  since  passed  when  a  faculty  can 
deline  a  required  basic  college  course  appropriate  f^^everyone. 
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Science  and  the  Ante-BeUiun  American  CoUegef  Stanley  M. 
j':  Xjuralnick,  227  pp.  (American^^hijosophical  Society,  Philadelphia). 
Stanley  Ouralnick  has  written  a  book  that  withdraws  considerable 
authority  from  the  ignorance  and  arrogance  that  have  described  the  early 
;   nineteenth  century  college  as  a  marathon  w^th  prayers  and  Plato.  His  study  is 
a  belated  corrective  to  the  widespread  noticfn  among  the  unread  educated  that 
science  in  higher  education  awaited  the  tfxplosive  growth pf  universities  in 
the  post-Civil  War  period.  / 

Responding  to  European  scientific  advances,  expressing  a  somewhat 
>'  nationalistic  sense  of  the  need  to  invigorate  American  institutions,  looking 
.  for  ways  to  increase  their  attractiveness  to  their  potential  clientele,  colleges 
in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  asked  themselves:  What  do  we 
do'?  New  York  University  imagined  itself  as  a  univeftity  and  failed.  R.P.I. 
"  became  scientific  and  vocational,  but  postponed  becoming  a  college. 
'      Almost  everywhere  else*,  the  bachelor  of  arts  program  made  room  for 
increasing  segments  of  mathematical  and  scientific  understanding,  even 
sooner  than  there  were  textbooks  available  to  accommodate  widespread 

desire.  ^ 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming:  the  endowment  of  professorships  in 
science,  support  for  new  scientific  equipment  and  trips  to  Europe  for 
professors  authorized  to  buy  it,  the  10-fold  increase  in  the  number  of  science 
professors  employed  in  higher  education  (I82J-I860),  the  intrusion,  of 
chemistry,  geology,  miheralogy^  and  bdtarly  into  a  curriculum  that  was 
totally  unaware  of  them  before  the  American  Revolution. 

Guralnick  has  explored  the  archives,  the  printed  resources,  even  the  old 
and  tired  scientific  equipment  of  15  colleges  in  the  Northeast  that  produced  a 
majority  of  the  country's  pre-Civil  ^ar  cqllege  graduates  (Amherst, 
Bowdoin,  Brown,  Columbia,  Dartmouth,  Dickinson,  Harvard,  Middle- 
bury,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Union,  Vermont,  Wesleyan,  Williams, 
Yale).  He  has  subjected  himself  to  a  laborious  but  rewarding  chronological 
understanding  of  the  difference  between  college  mathematics  in  1 820  and  in 
I860,  and  in  all  the  years  in  between.  He  has  followed  the  careers  of 
mathematics,  physics,  astronomy,  and  chemistry  in  the  liberal  arts  course. 
•  Whatever  else  he  may  have  found,  there  can  be  nc  dispute  about  whether  the 
pre-Civil  War  college, comfortably  embraced  classical  learning  and  science 
and  recognized  a  responsibility  to  define  scientific  literacy  one  of  the 
qualities  of  an  educated  persoh.  ^ 
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''Stability  and  Experiment  in  the  American  Undergraduate 
Curriculum,''  Laurence  Veysey,  in  Contentand Context:  Essayson 
College  Education,  Carl  Kay§en,  ed.,  pp.  1-63  (McGraw-Hill  Bool( 
To.,  New  York).  '  ' 

The  volume  in  which  Laurence^yeysey's  essay  appears  was  sponsored 
by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education.  His  is  the  ogly  essay  in 

-the  collection  that  i$  primarily  historical.  He  provides,  in  effect  as  an 
introduction  to  the  diverse  essays  that  follow,  a  succinct  account  of  cur- 

»  ricular  change  and  movement,  the  impulses  to  common  patterns  and  diver- 
sity. He  considers  the  challenge  of  the  university  to  the  old  classical  course, 
the  developing  service  and  utilitarian  orientation  of  the  curriculum,  and  the 
role  of  the  genteel  tradition  in  defining  the  function  of  liberal  learning. 

Among  the  topics  covered  are  the  major  subject  system,  cbnceptration 
and  distribution,  and  interdisciplinary  courses,,He  describes  the  three  poles 
that  ■  "define  the  intrinsic  limits  of  the  curriculum,"  as  being  depth/breadth, 
election/prescriptipn,  and  abundance/scarcity  of  courses.  The  tone  of  this 
brief'but  perceptive  survey  is"informcd  by  judgments  such  as^^this  one:  "It 
may  be  seriously  argued. . .  that  the  paperback  revolution  of  the  1 950's  did  far 
more  to  improve  academic  quality  in  this  country.. .tton  any  curricular 
iiinovation  of  the  last  70  years."      .  ,  ' 

7:5.^/71-1       ^  - 
"Hac^nony,  Chaos,  and  Consensus:  The  American  College 
Curriculum,''  Douglas  SVsmi,  Teachers  College  Record,  Vol.  73 
pp.  221-251. 

This  brief  but  imaginative  assessment  of  the  present  and  future  of  the 
college  Curriculum,  informed  by  historical  perspective,  takes  the  form  of  an 
essay  review  of  the  historical  literature.  That  the  curriculum  is  in  trouble  is 
never  news,  but  efforts  to  explain  the  trouble  are  as  diverse  as  they  are 
frequent.  Is  the  democratization  of  higher  education  filling  the  colleges  with 
resentful  students  so  little  inclined  toward  stuJy  ^hat  no  curriculum  can 
satisfy?  Is  the  orientation  of  the  graduate  schools  toward  academic  disci- 
plines anJ  research  envelopinTg  the  colleges  in  a  standaid  homogeneous 
course  of  study  hostile  to  diversity  and  imagination?  Such  questions  occur 
when  the  history  of  the  curriculum  is  passed  in  review. 

Sloan  argues  that  in  the  heyday  of  the  small  liberal  arts  college  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  the  burden  of  education  was  widely  shared  with 
theological  schools,  medical  schools,  academies,  technical  institutes,  adult 
extension,  lyceums,  and  the  like.  Later  the  university  incorporated  this  loose 
fabric  of  educational  institutions,  including  the  college,  into  a  consensus  that 
entitles  the  university  to  do  and  to  be  all  things.  The  harm/bny  of  the  old 
college,  where  revivalism  was  curricular  and  science-and  religion  were 
compatible,  was  succeeded  by  a  chaos  of  conflicting  demands  and  oppor- 
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{unities,  creating  tensions  between  revivalistic  and  rational  religion,  basic 
and  applied  science,  genteel  and  popular  culture. 

His  review  of  the  literature  amj^of  the  past  leads  Sloan  to  suggest  that 
the  university  /consensus  may  be  breaking  up,  may  be  subject  to  more 
universality  of  access  and  more  social  discord  than  it  can  bear.  What  will 
take  its  place  is  of  course  uncertain,  but  Sloan  seems  to  point  to  greater 
flexibility  and  diversity,  less  sameness  of  orientation,  even  a  return  to  son»c 
of  the  focus  on  teaching,  the  quality  of  student  life,  coHegialitjf,  character, 
and  moral  ends  that  gave  the  pid  colleges  a  sense  of  harmorty .  - " 

«  ■ 

7:5.0/71-2 

The  Scottish  EngUghteiuncnt  and  the  American  College  Ideal, 

Douglas  Sloan,  298  pp.  (Teachers  College  Press,  New  York). 

English  and  German  influences  i;i  shaping  American  higher  education 
have  long  beiien  recognized,  but  until  in  this  study  by  Douglas  Sloaii,  the 
impact  of  Scottish  univen(ities  on  American  colonial  colleges  has  been 
largely  ignored  or  misunderstood.  Slcfcm  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
much  of  the  intellectual  excitement  6f  the  late  eighteenth  century  colleges 
owed  its  inspiration  to  Scottish  universities,  which  were  the  embodiment  of 
Englightnment  thought  in  Scotland,  and  to  a  band  of  Pre'sbyterian  ministers^ 
many  educated  in  Scottish  universities,  who  founded  academies  and  col- 
leges in  the  middle  and  southern  colonijcs. 

-  American  academic  life  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  invigorated  by 
the  belief  in  the  power  of  education  to  reshape  society  and  by  a  curriculum 
increasingly  receptive  to  new  developments  in  science,  philosophy,  and 
teaching  methods.  Much  of  the  inspiration  for  this  vigor  derived  from  the 
Presbyterian  academy  movement,  American  students  who  attended  Scottish 
universitjps  for  medical  training,  and  the  Scottish  and  Scotch-Irish  immigra- 
tion. Its  nx)st  notable  representatives  were  John  Witherspoon,  Benjamin 
Rush,  and  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  and  its  most  tmpoitant  institutional 
expression  was  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton). 

Sloan's  study  is  organized  around  seven  chapters:  one  on  the  Scottish 
universities,  onf^n  the  Presbyterian  academies  in  America,  four  on  impor- 
tant American  exponents  o(  Scottish  influence,  and  one  on  the  Scottish 
impact  on  the  American  college  curriculum.  These  chapfers  conclusively 
support  Sloan's  contention  that  there  existed  "a  genuine  trans- Atlantic 
community  that  extended  from  beyond  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Thames— 
and,  in  education,  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  above  the  River  Tay."  An 
appendix  lists  the  American  Pre^yterian  Academies,  1740  to  1795. 
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7:6.0/79  ,  /  r 

Howard  Mumford  Jones:  An  Autobiography,  Howard  Mumford 
Jones,  292  pp.  (University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  Madison).  _  % 

Howard  Mumfoid  Jones,  enieritusi  professor  of  humanities  at  Harvard, 
critic,  and  literary  historian,  has  in  this  autobiography  quite  unintentionally 
written  something  of  a  comparative  history  of  American  higher  education  as 
experienced  by  a  sensitive  humanist  and  a  perceptive  observer.  Jones 
attended  LaCrosse  State  Teachers  College  in  Wisconsin  Before*  attending 
and  receiving  his  B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1915. 
The  next  year  he  received  an  M.A.  in  Englisli  from  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  from  then  on  threw  himself  into  the  professbrial  jife  on  the 
academic  frontier  (University  of  Texas  1916-17,  1919-25;  University  of 
Montiiha,  1917);  in  the  South  (University  of  North  Carolina,  1925-30);  in 
the  Midwest  (University  of  Michigan,  1930-36);  and  in  New  England 
(Harvard,  1936-62).  ,     '  ■ 

Political  intlucncc  on  the  university  in  Texas  and  corpQrateVihflu.ence 
on  higher  education  in  Montana  defmed  his  early  academic  expeirtehces.  But 
perhaps  nothing  was  more  memorable  than  the  refusal  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  having  accepted  his  doctoral  dissertation,  to  examine  him* for  the 
degree  because  he  had  not  taken  enough  courses.  (He  got  nowhere  l^y 
pointing  out  that,  for  a  number  o^f  years,  he  had  been  teaching  courses  of 
similar  caliber  in  the  University  of  Chicago  summer  term.)  Jones  refused  to 
take  the  courses  demanded  of  him,  never  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  (certain- 
ly he  earned/ it),  and  was  awarded  a  prize  of  the  American  Historical 
Asswiatibn  when  the  dissertation  was  published  as  America  and  French 
Culture:  I750'l848  \n  1927. 

:  Jones,  has  had  a  knack  for  being  at  the  right  places  at  the  right- 
times— Wisconsin  under  Van  Hise  and  Birge.  Chapel  Hill  during  its  era  of 
*  intellectual  and  cultural  renaissance/*  and  Harvard  during  the  decades 
when  its  preeminence  was  unclouded  and  Jones  himself  could  be  misled  into 
asking  in  this  autobiography,  "Take  the  Harvard  'elite'  out  of  the  history  of 
America,  and  tell  me,  what  haveyou  left?" 

Jones*  importance  as  a  scholar  rests  on  his  interpretation  of  American 
culture  as  the  result  of  **the  slow  adaptation  of  Old  Woria  assumptions  to  a 
New  World  setting  ,  \  .  the  adaptation  of  Europemi  man  to  a  new  environ- 
niept  physical,  emotional,  and  intellectual.**  His  autobiography  is  in  pan 
an  account  of  how  he  staked  but  a  place  for  himself  as  an  historian  of 
American  cultural  development^  emphasizing,  as  he  did  in  his  dis$ertation 
and  in  rtiany  of  his.nu)rr  than  30  books,  the  role  of  imported  cultural 
intluences.  Jones  cares  about  writing,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  he 
also  cares  about  reading.  : 
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7:6.0/74 

Josialr  Quincy  1772- 1864:  The  Last  Federalist,  Robert  A. 
McCaughey ,  264  pp.  (Harviird  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. ). 

Josiah  Quincy  prepared  for  his  year;;  as  Harvard's  I5lh  president 
(1829-1845)  by  being  the  quintessential  Brahmin~an  anti-Jacksohian 
member  ot*  Congress,  mayor  of  Boston,  and  developer  of  what  became 
known  as  the  Quincy  Market.  While  only  a  quai;ter  of  this  biography  is 
devoted  to  hi..  Harvard  presidency,  the  two  chapters  convey  a  vital  sense  of  a 
provincial  college  attempting  to  come  to  terms  with  and  accommodate 
urgent  ch>ujge.  Quihcy;'says  M.cCaughey,  transformed  Harvajd  "fr^  a  / 
mismanaged,  ill-disciplined  high  schooP'^to  a  groping  but  conschnu — < 
prototype  of  a  university-in-process  a  quarter  century  before  Charles 
William  Eliot  seized  the  opportunity  that  Quincy  in  part  prepared. 

Ten  years  before  Quincy  assumed  the  Harvard  presidency,  therfc  had 
been  an  expectation  that  the  youh  Americans  who  had  gone  off  t9  study  in 
Germany  would  return  and  invigoratd  the  intellectual  life  of  Harvard.  But 
under  President  John  Thornton  Kirkland,  those  prospects  turned  sour, 
undergraduate  indolence  and  disorder  tixik  over,  reform  failed.  In  selec|)hg 
Quincy  to  succeed  Kirkland,  the  Harvard  Corporation  was  consciously 
rejecting  both  scholarly  and  clerical  qualifications:  it  wanted  an  administra- 
tor, some  one  who  could  govern.  What  they  got  was  an  astute  elitist  who  was 
trying  to  be  functional  in  a  society  that  was  becoming  insistently  equali- 
tarian.  Dpon  his  appointment,  Quincy  took  off  from  Boston  for  a  5-week 
tour  of  eastern  colleges. 

Quincy's  administration  was  notable  for  his  success  in  putting  down  a 
student  rebellion  in  1834,  although,  as  McCaaghey  points  out,  henceforth 
Harvard  pivsidehls  would  have  to  govern  without  the  love  of  undergradu- 
ates. But  what  distinguished  his  tenure  were  the  policies  that  took  the  college 
from  '  the  brink  of  despair  (to)  .  .  .  the  threshold  of  greatness":  a  standard- 
ized grading.system,  a  consistent  discipline  policy,  invigorating  faculty  ap- 
pointments, optional  studies,  sectioning  by  ability  and  interest  in  mathe- 
matics, a/greatly  augmented  scholarship  furul.  His  proposal  that  entrance  ^ 
requirements  be  stiffened  was  defeated,  and  an  experimental  graduate  pro- 
gram in  classical  philology  was  allowed  to  expire,  but  "by  1843  virtually  all ' 
-  courses  beyond  the  freshman  year  at  Harvard  were  optional. "  v 

Quincy  rejected  the  open-cnrollmcnt  trade  schixil  nuxlel  proposed  by 
critics  of  Harvard  in  the  legislature,  and  instead  responded  to  the  aspirations 
of  those  members  of  his  faculty  who  argued  that  the  time  had  come  for 
Harvard  to  ready  itself  for  the  university  that  lay  within  its  potential.  His  ^ 
retirement  was  followed  by  a  reaction  that  was  not  repudiated  until  the 
rcforfiiing  era  of  Charles  William  Elioi. 
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7:6.0/73 

Frederick  Jackson  Turne^:  Historian,  Scholar,  Teacher,  Ray 

Allen  Billington,  599  pp.  (Oxford  University  Press,  New  York). 

Frederick  Jackson  Turner's  thesis  on  'The  Significance  of  the  Frontier 
in  American  History';  was  the  first  great  interpretive  idea  offered  by  an 
American  historian  for  synthesizing  the  country's  past.  Advanced  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  in  Chicago  in  1893,  it  for 
many  years  dominated  thi^  interpretation  and  understanding  of  the  American 
past.  Now  in  disfavor,  it  has  had  no  rcjplacement:  American  history  is  today 
lacking  a  widely  acceptable  synthesis.  Turner's  biographer  and  former 
student,  Ray  Allen  Billirtgton,  argues  that  for  all  of  its  commanding  im- 
portance, the  frqntier  thesis  was  not  Turner's  greatest  contribution.  That 
designation  he  assigns  to  Turner's  role»  as  an  innovator  in  the  use.  of 
demographic  techniques  and  interdisciplinary  investigations. 

Billingtun's  biography  is  about  a  scholar  who  made  notable  contribu- 
tions, in  his  frontier  and  sectional  interpretations,  to  shaping  American 
history,  but  his  focus  is  Turner's  life  as  a  college  professor,  those  quali- 
ties—''his  way  of  life,  his  ambitions,  his  hopes  and  frustrations"--that 
made  his  life  in  many  ways  typical  of  thousands  of  other  collepij  and 
university  professors.  It  is  a  portrait  of  respectable  poverty,  defined  by 
interrupted  work,  frustrating  demands  on  his  time,  failure,  the  trivia  of 
administration,  and  classroom  preparation. 

Arriving  on  the  University  of  Wisconsin  faculty  in  1889  with  a  brand 
«ew  doctorate  from  Johns  Hopkins  in  the  offing.  Turner  established  himself 
as  a  prototypical  aciid<?mic  man,  soon  learning  hovy  to  use  the  ren9jWn  that 
followed  the  gradual  acceptance  of  the  frontier  thesis  to  build  His  own 
position  and  to  strengthen  his  department  at  Wisconsin.  Billington  remafks^ 
that,  'to  lure  Turner  from  the  University  of  Wisconliin  was  the  ^bition  of 
many  an  administrator,"  just  as  ''to  stay  at  Wisconsin  while  bene^fiting  from 
the  bidding  for  his  services  was  Turner's.;'  In  Billington's  view.  Turner  was 
''the  premier  graduate  instructor  of  his  generation,''  an  originator  of 
exciting  new  ideas  who  emphasized  the  importance  of  broad  knowledge  and 
experience^  joined  in  the  undertakings  of  his  students  as  a  fellow  explorer, 
asking  questions  but  never  answering  them. 

In  1906,  a  politically  inspired  investigation  of  the  University  attacked 
its  commitment  to  scholarship  and  research,  -iting  Turner's  half-time  teach- 
ing arrangement'as  evidence  of  misdirected  energy  and  purpose.  In  1910 
Turner  accepted  an  appointment  at  Hai  vard,  offered  by  A.  Lawrence  Lowell 
at  the  urging  of  Charles  Homer  Raskins  of  the  History  department  and  with 
the  assurance  that  Archibald  Gary  Coolidge,  another  colleagut  in  history, 
would  guarantee  Turner's  salaiy  of  $5,000  for  five  years. 

Turner  was  never  completely  comfortable  at  Harvard,  But  botH  there 
and  at  Wisconsin,  although  producing  only  two  books,  his  ftKUs  on  multiple 
causation  and  on  the  complex  origins— social,  economic,  anthropological, 
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and  psychological-^of  human  behavior  had  the  effect  of  prcxlding  the 
historical  profession  "intg  a  far  mope  sophisticated  technique  of  historical 
analysis/'  In  the  meantime,  as  Billington's  biography  superbly  demons 
strates,  Turner  lived  a  professor's  life. 

7:6.0/72-1  . 

Between  Harvard  and  America:  The  Educational  Leadership  of 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  Hugh  Hawkins,  404  pp.  (Oxford  University  Press, 
New  York). 

The  development  of  the  American  university  has  been  the  focus^f  the 
scholarship  of  Hugh  Hawkins,  professor  of  history  and  of  American  studies 
at  Amherst.  His  I960  study  of  the  beginnings  of  Johns  Hopkins  (Pioneer  A 
History  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1874^1889)  provided  him  with  a 
depth  and  understanding  that  enhances  this  definitive  exploration  of 
Harvard's  coming  of  age  as  a  university  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  president  from  1869  to  1909  and  something  of  a  public  oracle  from  the 
time  of  his  retirement  until  his  death  in  1926. 

Eliot  was  a  determined  and'resourceful  president  whose  life  was  in 
many  ways  defined  by  the  provincial  college  that  he  dragged,  shovied,  and 
led  to  prominence  in  the  university  movement.  Ancestors  had  populated  the 
governing  boards,  his  father  was  treasurer  of  the  college,  he  knew  the  place, 
but  he  also  understood  the  needs  of  the  United  States  for  great  universities 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  a  democratic  and  industrial  society.  Hawkins 
shows  how  Eliot  fashioned  Harvard  into  such  a  university,  confronting  and 
ameliorating  4he  tensions  between  science  and"  risligion,  intellect  ai?d 
democracy,  and.tulture  and  utility.  The  issues  in  which  these  tensions  were 
imbedded  included  the  elective  purriculum,  admis^jons  policy,  secondary 
school  reform,  strengthening  of  the  professional  schools,  and  the  clarifica- 
tion of  university  purpose  afthe  expense  of  collegiate  identity. 

Hawkins  accomplishes  two  purposes  in  this  book:  an  account  and 
analysis  of  how  Harvard  moved  beyond  its  history  as  a  provincial  New 
England  college,  to  become  a  national  university,  and  a  study  pf  academic 
leadership.  Eliot's  40  years  as  Harvard's  president  provide  him  with  a 
remarkable  opportunity  that  he  has  admirably  met. 
-         -■    '     -  ■   ■  ■ 

7:6.0/72-2 

G.  Stanley  Hall:  The  Psychologist  As  Prophet,  Dorothy  Ross,  482 
pp.  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago). 

G.  StanlejtHall  was  "oqeof  the  leading  figures  in  American  scientific 
and  intellectual  life"  in  the  closing  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  .and  the 
first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  As  one  of  the  firsf  scientific  psycholo- 
gists, he  created,  with  William  James,  the  academic  discipline.  He  fostered 
the  child  study  movement  that  found  expression  in  the  woric  of  his  students 
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Arnold  Gescll  and  Lewis  M.  Temian^  he  was  the  founding  president  of 
Clark  University.  Hp  formulated  the  modem  concept  of  auolescence.  In  the 
crowning  achievement  of  his  career,  in  1909  he  brought  Freud  and  Jung  to 
Clark,  giving  'Treud  his  first  academic  recognition  anywhere  in  the 
world/' 

Dorothy  Ross's  definitive  biography  illuminates  not  only  the  develop- 
ment of  the  uni'  ersity  movement  but  also  the  emerging  discipline  of  psycho- 
logy and  the  struggle  of  the  late  Victorian  era  to  accommodate  religion  and 
science.  Hall,  after  graduating  from  Williams  College,  went  off  to  Union 
Theological  Seminary  as,  his  biographer  relates,  was  appropriate  for  ••a 
young  man  of  philosophical  interests  and  slender  means.  ^'  But  in  I809,^the 
support  of  a  private  benefactor  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  study  in  Ger- 
many, an  experience  that  was  followed  by  graduate  study  at  Harvard  with 
James,  further  study  in  Germany,  and  eventually  his  appointment  to  the 
chair  in  psydiology  and  pedagogy  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

A  biography  of  G.  Stanley  Hall  requires  a  new  telling  of  the  Clark 
University  story,  a  tale  of  flawed  benefactor,  flawed  presidential  leadership, 
and  a  defcfil  itating  struggle  over  whether  Clark  was  to  emphasize  collegiate  or 
graduate  purpose.  The  ne^*'  university  opened  in  1889,  Hall  at  the  helm, 
without  an  undergraduate  college  and  with  a  faculty  of  18  and  a  promising 
group  of  34  graduate  students.  Halt  envisioned  the  University  as  a  source  of 
trained  specialists,  an  elite  corps  of  experts,  but  this  was  a  concept  tliat 
enlisted  the  support  neither  of  Jonas  Clark,  the  founding  benefactor,~nor  the 
Worcester  community.  Seizing  the  opportunity  created  by  the  developing 
tension,  William  Rainey  Harper,  putting  together  the  new  University  of 
Chicago,  walked  off  with  a  third  of  the  faculty  and  student  body  in  the  spring 
of  1892;  as  many  went  elsewhere.  Clark  University  never  fulfilled  the  early 
promise  that  Hall  held  out  for  it,  but  it  was  the  site  of  the  great  1909 
conference  that  brought  Freud  to  the  United  States. 

7:6.0/71 

Eliphalet  Nott,  Codman  Hislop,  680  pp.  (Wcsleyan  University 
Press,  Middletown,  Conn.). 

Eliphalet  Nott — minister,  orator,  educator,  inventor,  promoter, 
speculator— was  president  of  Union  Coljegfe  from  1804  to  1866.  He  lived 
one  of  those  lives  that  reveal  the  essence  of  nineteenth  century  America: 
optimism,  money,  moral  ambiguity,  wreckless  speculation,  imagination, 
daring.  His  biographer  salutes  him  with  the  judgment:  "ProbatSly  not  more 
than  a  half-dozen  other  college  presidents  in  the  history  of  this  country  can 
be  said  to  have  done  so  much  so  quic^kly  with  so  little  initial  advantage." 
Nott  also  may  have  achieved  the  longest  tendre  of  any  American  college 
president.  The  thought  of  a  tenure  so  long  is  staggering,  but  Nott  put  it  to 
good  use. 
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Nott  moved  Union  from  inconsequence  to  academic  leadership, . 
identifying  it  with  innovations  in  elective  courses  and  in  scientific  and 
engineering  programs.  His  senior  course  in  moral  philosophy  was  one  of 
those  on  Whjch  lesser  president?  and  colleges  patterned  their  own.  In  1813, 
he  employcdShfi. French  architect  Joseph  Jacques  Ramee  to  provide  Union 
with  an  integratro^ampus  design,  one  of  the  few  such  plans  in  the  history  of 
American  higher  ed^K^ion. 

In  1815,  Union  offered  a  parallel  course  with  a  senior  year  devoted 
exclusively  to  science.  In  1828,  its  parallel  scientific  course  allowed  stu- 
dents to  choose  between  ancient  and  modem  languages,  abstract  and  applied 
science.  In  giving  the  B.A.  degree  for  both  the  traditional  and  parallel 
programs.  Union  scandalized  its  critics;  but  of  the  attempted  curricular 
reforms  of  the  troubled  I820's,  those  at  Union  were  alone  in  being  a 
spectacular  success.  It  alone  created  a  curriculum  that  neither  damaged  the 
intentions  of  the  old  curriculum  nor  denigrated  the  legitimacy  of  the  new 
subjects. 

The  public  responded  favorably.  Enrollment  merrily  increased,  sur- 
passing Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  by  1830.  In  1861 ,  Union's  graduating 
cjass  was  the  third  largest  in  the  country .  By  the  time  Nott  had  been  president 
for  40  years,  30  of  his  former  students,  including  Francis  Wayland  of 
Brown,  had  carried  the  Union  style  elsewhere  as  college  presidents. 

Nott  was  autocratic  and  devious;  he  certainly  stayed  in  office  after  he 
had  outworn  his  usefulness,  but  at  Union  he  created  an  institution  where 
ambitious  young  men  could  train  themselves  for  a  practical  role  in  nine- 
teenth century  life  in  a  moral  environment  presided  ovgr-by^ne  of  the 
fcentury's  truly  representative  men.  .^4^ 

7i^0/70-1 

Frank  Aydelotte  of  Swarthmorev  Frances  Blan«hard,  429  pp. 
(Weslcyan  University  Press,  Middletown,  Conn.). 

The  thrust  of  American  higher  education  has  been  so  much  in  the 
direction  of  equal||y  and  numbers  that  it  is  remarkable  that  a  biography  can 
be  written  about  an  important  figure  whose  focus  was  quality  and  excel- 
lence. For  35  years,  Frank  Aydelotte  built  a  career  around  stimulating  the 
best  to  do  their  best.  In  this  account  of  his  life,  written  by  a  former  colleague 
and  completed  after  her  death  by  her  husband  (the  philosopher  Bland 
Blanshard),  Aydelotte  becomes  one  of  the  legitimate  heroes  of  American 
academic  history. 

A  graduate  of  Indiana  University,  Aydelotte  was  greatly  influenced  by 
his  experience  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford,  where  he  recognized  the 
university's  commitment  to  * 'humane  and  liberal  values,  fostered  by  small 
residential  colleges  where  students  were  treated  as  individuals  and  as 
adults"  and  subjected  to  rigorous  intellectual  experience  and  equally 
rigorous  examination.  At  Indiana  University,  where  he  first  taught,  his 
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English  courses  were  experiences  .  in  how  to  think.  As  president  of 
Swarthniore  Coljege,- 1921  to  J939,  he  took  an  inferior  college  and  made  it 
the  equal  of  its  prestigious  neigl^bors,  Haverford  and  Bryn.  Mawr,  by' 
developing4in  honors  program  that  captured  some  of  the  spirit  of  Oxford  and 
introduced  into  American  higher  education  the  distinction  between  a  pass 
and  an  honors  degree.  His  career  in  the  nurture  of  quality  encompassed  his 
role  as  American  Secretary  to  the  Rhodes  Trustees,  adviser  in  the  creation 
and  .awarding  of  Guggenheim  Fellowship^,  and  planner  and  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study .  At  one  time  he  nvrfStained  three  offices,  one  at 
Swarthmore,  one  for  bis  Rhodes  responsibilfties,  and  another  for  the 
Guggenheim  Fellowships.  His^uccess  was  Built  out  of  a  finely  tuned 
combination  of  precise  planning,  enthusiasm,  and  energy.  :  ; 

Somewbat  more  than  a  third  of  Mrs.  Blanshard's  study  is  devoted  to  the 
Swarthmore  years,  but  the  \yhole  is  an  uncommon  account  of  an  uncommon 
msin  intent  on  establishing,  maintaining  and  rewarding  standards  of  excel- 
lence in  the  intellectual  lifeof  the  United  Statesr 

7:6.0/70-2  . 

Five  Counter-Revolutionists  in  Higher  Education,  Michael  R, 
Harris,  224  pp.  (Oregon  State  University  Press,  Corvallis). 

Michael  Harris  had  a  fascinating  idea,  and  he  carries  it  out  with  skill  in 
this  little  book:  Why  not  look  at  the  ideas  and  careers  of  five  important  critics 
'  of  American  higher  education  whose  writings  and  scoldings  made  them 
extremely  visible  during  the  years  between  World  War  I  and  Worid  War  II? 
Thes<;  '/backward-looking  romantics,"  as  W.H.  Cowley  describes  ihcm  in  a 
foreword,  were  reacting  against  the  professional,  useful  emphasis  that 
developed  in  undergraduate  edjfc^tton  between  1870  and-1900.  Hostile  to 
the  service  function  of  the  uniyci3ily,  'they  rejected  research,  vocational 
preparation,  extension,  mid  the  concept  of  professors  as  consultants — the 
whole  range  of  policies  and  activities  with  which  institutions  of  higher 
education  went  abqut  developing/ 'the  ability  of  students  to  play  useful  roles 
in  society"  and  producing  and  communicating  useful  knowledge.  Four  of 
Harris's  five  counterrevolutionists  woiild  have  none  of  it;  one  would 
eliminate  the  collegiate  altogether. 

Harris  begins  his  stud^,  with  a  chapter  on  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
using  it  for  a  case  study  of  the  rise  of  a  university  of  operational  utility  T^en 
there,  is  a  chapter  that  introduces  his  counterrevolutionists,  followed  by 
individual  chapters  on  each  of  the  five  critics:  Irving  Babbitt,  advocate  of 
humanistic  standards  fo.  an  elite  student  body,  who  hoisted  the  banner  of  the 
New  Humanists  at  Harvard;  Albert  Jay  NtKk,  who  used  his  editorship  of  TVie 
Freeman  to  advante  the  cause  of  character  as  the  purpose  of4iigher  educa- 
tion; Abraham  Flexner,  unhappy  with  the  intrusion  of  col|egiate  values  into 
the  university,  who  would  get  rid  of  every  thing,  but  research  ahd  did  just  that 
as  founder  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study;  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins, 
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friend  ot  great  books  and  Aristotelian  nietaphysics,  who  identified  the 
University  of  Chicago  with  his  outlopk;  and  Alexander  Meiklcjohn, 
advocate  of  the  use  of  great  books  to  develop  social  intelligence,  who  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  try  his  ideas  at  the  Experimental  College  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Harris'  critics  had  Jittle  in  common  except  their  opposition  to  the 
American  college  and  university  as  they  found  it  and  their  pessimism.  Their 
ideas  were  not  contagious;  their  exhortations  fell  largely  on  deaf  cars.  • 
Perhaps  the  one  other  respect  in  which  they  were  united  wds  in  the  relatively 
slight  impact  they  had  on  the  general  shape  and  tone  of  Ahierican  higher 
education.  Harris  provides  bibliographies  of  the  five.  , 

\  ^  7:6.0/67 

Woodrow  Wilson:  Tlie  Academic  Yeare,  Htnry  W 

519  pp,  (Haiya^  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.). 

Twenty-eight  ypars  of  research  and  over  150  interviews  went  into  this 
•  full  ana  not  completely  digested  account  of  the  academic  career  of  Wopdrow 
Wilsort,  who  became  president  of  the  United  States  in  1913  at  the  age  of  56, 
after  3  years'  political  experience  and  a  long  career  as  an  academician.  Son 
0^  -  college  prpfessor,  Wilson  attended  Davidson  College  in  North  Carolina 
*  I  a  year  before  attending  Princeton,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1879. 
A  year  at  the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School  qualified  him  to  practice  law 
for  a  few  years  before  entering  Johns  Hopkins,  which  awarded  him  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  1886.  He  uught  political  history  at  Bryn  NTawr,  Wesleyan, 
and  Johns  Hopkins  before  joining  the  Princeton  faculty  in  1 890  as  professor 
of  jurisprudence  and  political  ecpnopiy. 

Wilson's  appointment  at  Princeton  occurred  at  a  time  vvhen  a  struggle 
was  developing  between  conservative  Presbyterian  forces  and  a  group  of 
liberal  alumni  intent  on  moving  Princeton  from  its  collegiate  orientation  to 
university  status. -At  the  time  Princeton  appeared  tp  be  devoted  toprolonging 
the  adolescence  ov  privileged  Presbyterians  in  an  environment  that  could 
only  be  described  as  a  big  country  college.  Wilson's  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Princeton^n  1902,  the  first  layman  in  th^ikiii^ution'^ 
victory  of  the  alumni  over  the  church,  but  Wils(f^  waslo  academic  radical. 

His  fascination  with  footbaU  as  ahpperience  insl^^ 
tion  blinded  him  to  its  faults  and  perversions.  He  was  aoposed  to  coeduca- 
tion, women's  education,  electives,  and  the  encouragiment  of  scientific 
study.  While  at  Bryn  Mawr  he  wrote  in  his  diary:  ^^cturing  to  young 
women  of  the  present  generation  on  the  history  an^^nciples  of  politics  is 
about  jas  appropriate  and  profitabijP  as  would  be  lefluring  to  stone  masons  on 
the  evolution  of  fashion  in  dress."  When  he  arrived  at  Wesleyan  h)  wrote: 
I  have  long  been  hungry  for  a  class  of  men." 

As  president  of  Princeton,  Wilson  established  himself  as  a  con.servutive 
reformer,  proving  himself  more  hospitable  to  science  than  earlier  statements 
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had  promised,  encouraging  the  shaping  of  academic  departments,  moving 
Princeton  in  the  direction  of  solving  problems  created  by  the  conflicting 
demands  of  general  e4Mcation  and  specialization,  and  regenerating  the 
faculty.  His  most  notable  innovation  was  his  cor^s  of  young  preceptors, 
instructors  barely  older  than  the  undergraduates  who  functioned  in  a  friendly 
tutorial  manner,  their  essential  purpose  being  to  make  intellectual  activity 
both  respyjctable  and  exciting.  Wilson  misjudged  the  opposition  and 
overestimated  his  own  political  astuteness  and  powers  of  persuasion  when 
he  engaged  the  undergraduates  and  alumni  in  a  battle  over  the  social  and 
intellectual  deficiencies  of  the  Princeton  eating  clubs,  and  the  dean  of  the 
graduate  college  and  the  board  of  trustees  over  plans  for  the  location  and 
style  of  a  proposed  new  graduate  facility.  Like  other  studies  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Bragdon-s  account  of  his  academic  years  is  a  study  of  flawed 
leadership.  -  " 

7.0  LEARNING  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 
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A  City  and  Its  Universities:  Public  Policy  in  Chicago,  1892-1919, 

Steven  J.  Diner,  263  pp.  (University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel 
Hill). 

What  difference  does  a  university  make  to  a  great  city?  One  resounding 
answer  emerges  from  this  study  of  the  years  between  the  opening  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1892  and  the  defeat  of  on?  of  its  professors  for 
mayor  in  1919.  In  between,  the  University  made  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  to  the  city  of  Chicago. 

In  its  early  years,  there  developed  at  the  University  of  Chicago— and  to 
a  lesser  degree  at  nearby  Northwestern— a  self-conscious  faculty  of  acad- 
emic professionals  and  experts  who  established  themselves  as  the  soufce  of 
authority  for  solutions  to  the  problems  of  modem  urban  industrial  society 
With  the  support  of  urban  reformers  and  men  of  good  will  in  the  business 
community,  the  professors  were  caught  up  in  Chicago*s  determination  to  be 
both  an  expression  of  democracy  at  its  best  and  of  '^culture"  as  well.  They 
pressed  solutions  in  education,  criminal  justice,  social  welfare,  and  municir 
pal  administration.  The  roster  included  Albion  W.  St^iall,  Charfes  E. 
Merriam,  John  Dewey,  George  Herbert  Mead,  Ernst  Freund,  Sophonisba 
Breckenridge,  and  Edith  Abbott.  Their  supporters  in  the  community  in- 
cluded McCormicks,  Cranes,  Rosen walds,  and  others. 

The  author  views  historically  and  sympatheticafly  the  developments 
that  Thorstein  Veblen  deplored  in  The  Higher  Learning  in  America—the 
connection  between  the  Uriivcrsity  and  the  life  of  the  city  that  Veblen 
considered  a  corruption  of  learning.  On  the  other  hand.  Diner  provides  a  sort 
of  historical  exoneration  in  a  series  of  chapters  on  how  professors  went  about 
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creatinpallianccs  and  contributing  to  the  solution  of  specific  problems.  They 
vvcre.neithcr  corrupted  nor  always  successful;  indeed,  the  defeat  of  Merriam 
tor  mayor  in  1919  suggested  that  although  the  raformers  might  know  best, 
the  political  machines  were  able  to  keep  the  loyalty  and  support  of  the  grcjit 
mass  of  voters  who  the  professors  and  their  elite  colleagues  were  championing. 

This  particular  moment  in  the  history  of  the  American  university  was 
made  possible  by  the  coming  together  at  the  same  time  of  academic  profcs- 
sionalization,  the  appearance  of  universities,  explosive  urban  problems,  and 
rationalizing  bureaucracies.  The  professors  shaped  "modem  mechanisms  of 
public  policy"  as  expressions  of  urban  reform,  and  when  they  were  rebuffed 
by  the  successes  of  urban  political  machines,  they  and  their  adherents 
increasingly  looked  to  Washington  as  an  appropriate  arena  for  action.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  out  . of  the  experiences  of  the  Chicag^  professors. and' 
their  colleagues  elsewhere  came  "the  rise  of  public  administration,  urban 
and  regional  planning,  and  administrative  law,"  not  just  as  academic  sub- 
jects but  as  vital  ways  of  conducting  public  life, 

7:7.0/79-1 

Itie  Rise  of  American  Philosophy:  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
1860-1930,  Bruce  Kuklick,  674  pp.  (Yale  University  Press,  New 

Haven,  Conn.)  ' 

This  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  at  Harvard  is  much  more  than  its 
title  sugge.sts.  It  is  true  that  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Overseer^ 
found  philosophy  to  be  moribund  at  Harvard  in  1860  and  that  a  book  on 
Contemporary  American  Philosophy  published  in  1930  was  dominated  by 
Harvard,  but  thi.s  is  more  than  an  account  of  philosophy  triumphant  in 
Cambridge.  During  the  70  years  covered  by  this  investigation,  American 
philo-sophy  achieved  significance  and  pragmatism  wafe  given  definition  as  a 
coherent  and  ordered  philosophy.  And  where  this  was  happening  was 
Harvard. 

In  "synthesizing  the  thought  of  fifteen  philosophers  with  Ihe  history  of 
an  institution,"  Kuklick  has  focused  on  the  relationship  between  the 
philosophers— among  them  Charles  Pierce,  William  James,  Josiah  Royce, 
George  Santayana,  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  ana  C.I.  Lewis— and  their 
academic  affiliation.  Harvard,  he  finds,  provided  a  shaping  environment  for 
their  thought.  His  own  attempt  lo.understand  their  ideas  leads  him  into  the 
society  that  nurtured  them  and  the  men  w\^o  espoused  them. 

The  result  is  a  remarkable  adventure  in  intellectual  history,  educational 
history,  and  the  history  of  professionalization.  The  book  js  divided  into  five 
sections:  a  consideration  of  the  period  of  amateuxs  and  theological  crisis  that 
culminated  in  the  eclipse  of  traditional  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy, 
the  impact  of  Darwin,  and  the  emergence  of  Charies  Sanders  Pierce;  the 
years  1 869  to  1 889;  the  years  1 890  to  19 1 2,  both  of  these  eras  belonging  to 
what  the  author  called  the  "Golden  Age";  the  years  19l2to  1920,  aperiod 
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of  crisis;and,  finally,  the  triumph  of  professional  philosophy,  the  transition 
from  philosophers  to  philosophy  professors,  and  the  structuriiig  of  a  world  of 
teachers  and  students. 

*"I>c  history  of  philosophy  in  Cambridge  from  the  Civil  War  to  thfe 
Great  Depression/'  the  author  concludes,  ^'illuminates  the  history  of 
American  thought  as  a  whole:  it  is  a  history  of  Harvard  writ  large,  Moreover, 
the  story  of  the  professionalization  of  philosophy  at  Harvard  epitomizes  the 
professibnalization  of  the  academy  in  twentieth-century  America/*  The 
appendixes  include  a  list  of  recipients  of  the  Harvard  doctorate  in  philosophy 
between  1878  and  1930. 

7:7.0/79-2 

The  Organization  of  Knowledge  in  Modern  America,  1860-1920, 

Alexandra  Oleson  and  John  Voss,  eds.,  478  pp.  (Johns  Hopkiss 
University  Press,  BaJtimore,  Md.). 

Nineteen  contributors,  most  of  them  historians,  were  invited  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  focus  their  expertise  on  various 
aspects  of  the  developments  that  created,  in  the  years  under  review,  an 
•^expanding  netvyork  of  national  organizations  for  the  advanwinent  of 
specialized  knowledge."  In  the  words  of  the  editors,  ''these  essays  il- 
luminate the  interacting  forces  that  brought  the  American  order  of  learning 
into  existence  at  a  critical  time  in  the  development  of  knowledge  and 
American  society."  This  volume  presents  a  series  of  close  inspections  of 
how  Americans  concerned  with  nurturing  thought  moved  beyond  regionally 
isolated  learned  societies  (the  subject  of  an  earlier  Academy  project:  The 
Pursuit  of  Knowledge  in  the  Early  American  Republic  :  American  Scientific 
and  Learned  Societies  from  Colonialjimes  to  the  Civil  War)  ixnd  created  the 
organizational  stnicture  that,  while  its  contributions  to  knowledge  were 
vastly  overshadowed  in  significance  by  those  of  ^u rope,  would  in  the 
decades  after  1920  move  the  United  States  into  "a  position  of  eminence  in 
the  intellectual  worid. "  This  latter  development  will  be  the  subject  of  a  third 
volume.  y 

The  essays  in  the  1860-1920  volume  consist  largely  of  case  studies  of 
various  academic  disciplines,  applied  fields,  and  institutions.  And  while 
they  soundly  document  the  key  roles  of  the  rise  of  the  university  in  the 
organizational  complex  that  creates,  promotes,  and  sustains  learning,  the 
essays  as  a  whole  clarify  the  integral  role  of  sucn  government  agencies  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Library  of 
C^ongress;  private  philanthropy  in  its  various  manifestations— museums, 
specialized  libraries,  foundations;  such  industrial  tlmis  as  General  Electric, 
Westinghouse,  and  DuPont;  and  the  national  asncKiations  of  specialists  that 
federated  in  1919  to  become  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

Most  of  the  essays  are  provocative  and  clarifying,  seldom  definitive  but 
always  siuggestive  and  imaginative.  Among  tiie  contributors  are  John 
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Higham  on  'The  Matrix  of  Specialization,"  Edward  Shils  on  "The 
Ascendancy  of  the  University,"  Laurence  Veysey  on  "The  Plural 
Organized  Worlds  of  the  Humanities,"  Hugh  Hawkins  on  "University 
Idemity:  The  Teaching  and  Research  Functions."  There  are  essays  on  the 
social  sciences,  the  physical  sciences,  and  biology,  as  well  as  on  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  and  the  National  Acadfmy  of  Sciences. 

7:7.0/78 

Americans  and  German  Scholarship,  1770-1870,  CrrI  Dichl,  194 
pp.  (Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  Conn. ). 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  between  9,000  and  10,000  Americans 
studied  in  German  universities,  with  profound  impact  on  American 
academic  and  intellectual  life.  This  book  is  concerned  "ith  "the  gradual 
evplution  of  .  .  .  [aj  sense  of  personal  and  social  ctj;  rtitment  to  the 
scholarly  vocation"  in  the  United  States,  and  it  uscj  the  contrasting 
experience  of  the  first  and  second  generation  of  American  students  in 
Germany  as  a  means  of  getting  at  that  process. 

In  the  early  decades  of  the  century,  the  author  concludes,  Americans  in 
Germany  studied  philology  and  learned  to  look  at  classical  languages  and 
literature  historically .  They  experienced  literaiy  texts  as  insights  to  language 
and  culture.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  generation  of  students  had  trouble 
reconciling  "humanistic  vision  with  the  practice  of  scholarship."  They  did 
not  learn  to  be  Germanic  scholars,  and  at  home,  where  there  was  little  use  for 
the  talents  of  Ticknor,  Everett,  and  Cog  swell,  they  had  little  influence.  For 
the  generation  that  followed,  however,  the  story  was  to  be  different.  They 
learned  the  scholarly  message  but  did  not  catch  the  humanistic  visi0h,'^and 
thus  returned  to  the  United  States  prepared  to  reshape  American  higher 
education  along  linesof  specialized,  conventional,  mechanistic  scholarship. 

As  Diehl  sees  it,  the  business  of  nineteenth  centUry  intellectual  life  as  it 
was  formulated  in  the  German  universities  was  to  define  "a  scholarly 
problem,  the  fomi  that  a  scholarly  explanation  should  take,  and  the  kinds  of 
data  that  would  be  permitted  to  count  as  evidence  in  a  properly  scholastic 
account  of  reality."  In  recording  the  triumph  of  technique  in  hurhanistic 
study  over  humanism  itself,  the  author  attempts  a  tentative  exploration  of  the 
"evclution  of  m(xlem  scholarship  in  the  humanities... the  acquisition  of 
techinque  and  the  rejection  of  vision  by  Americans  who  studied  in  German 
universities."    /"  ■ 

This  study  is  divided  into  six  chapters  that  explore  the  transfer  of 
German  scholarly  technique  to  the  American  uniyersityr  a  consideration  of 
the  Germanic  scholarly  ideal;  a  case  study  of  the  paradigmatic  German 
scholar;  an  account  of  the  movement  of  Americans  to  the  German  universi- 
ties from  1800  to  1870;  the  failure  of  the  early  students  to  assimilate  the 
scholarship  and  style  of  German  learning;  the  growing  acceptance  of  the  new 
learning  in  the  United  States;  and  the  triumphant  return  of  a  later  generation 
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that  mastered  the  techniques  of  German  schdlarship  and  brought  to 
American  higher  education  the  apparatus  and  style  of  graduate  study  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  Exemplars  of  the  later  generation  were  William  Dwight 
Whitney,  the  first  American  Sanskrit  scholar;  Edward  Elbridge  Salisbury, 
the  firstAmcrican  philologist;  Francis  Child,  from  1851  to  18%  professor  of 
English  at  Harvard;  Basil  Gildersleeve,  professor  of  classical  languages  at 
Johns  Hopkins;  and  G.  Stanley  Hall,  pioneer  American  experimental 
psychologist. 

7:7.0/77 

The  Emergence  of  Professiomil  Social  Science:  The  American 
Social  Science  Association  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  Crisis  of 
Authority,  Thomas  L.  Haskell,  276  pp.  (University  of  Illinois  Press, 
yrbana,Ill.)._       .       1  ' 

While  this  volume  covers  the  same  years  and  explores  the  same  general 
subject  as  Fumtri  Advocacy  and  Objectivity:  A  Crisis  in  the  Professionaliza- 
tion  of  American  Social  Science,  1865-1905,  7:7.0/75- 1 ),  Haskell's  interest 
is  the  amateur  sqcial  scientists  who  were  eclipsed  by  the  emerging  profes- 
sionals on  whom  Fumer  focused  her  attention .  Both  books  document  the  rise 
of  the  professionals  and  the  changing  requirements  for  those  who  would 
speak  with  authority  on  the  questions  and  issues  appropriate  to  social 
science.  They  are  marvelously  complementary. 

Haskell  has  essentially  prodded  us  with  the  career  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association — its  appearance  in  1865  as  a  club  of  genteel 
New  England  intellectuals  and  reformers  who  wanted  to  understand  and 
improve  post-Civil  War  America,  and  its  displacement  by  the  emergence  of 
the  professionals  who,  in  the  I880's  and  1890's,  created  a  new  group  of 
teamed  societies  appropriate  to  their  specific  professional  yearnings,  the 
American  Social  Science  Association  folded  in  1909,  a  date  that  may  be 
taken  not  only  as  signifying  the  establishment  of  the  authority  of  the 
professionals  but  also  the  end  of  the  amateurs — the  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
clergymen  who,  as  untrained  formulators  of  social  theory  and  social  practice 
in  an  urbanizing  industrializing  society,  brought  their  humanitarian  and 
religious  values  to  the  solution  of  contemporary  problems. 

TM  amateurs  played  a  significant  role  in  civil  service  reform,  in 
creaUrg  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  and  even  in 
foiling  the  professional  organizations  that  woul  defme  them  as  amateurs. 
Bplheir  loss  of  credibility  was  assured  by  explanations  and  understandings 
rooted  in  an  agrarian  past,  by  an  idealism  that  was  unable  to  take  the  measure 
of  urban  and  industrial  reality,  and  by  an  ethic  of  self-reliance  that  the 
professionals  were  arguing  was  inappropriate  to  the  scale  and  nature  of  the 
problems  that  beset  modem  society. 

Haskeirs  book  makes  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  professionaliza- 
tion  and  of  the  academic  disciplines,  both  their  organization  and  their 
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intellectual  content,  but  it  ddes  much  more.  Here  hre  the  first  professional 
scientists,  the  economists  and  sociologists  and  political  scientists  making 
their  way  into  college  and  university  faculties,  rejecting  the  individualistic 
and  religious  path  to  social  reforrti  in  favor  of  an  approach  both  more 
collectivist  and  secular,  This  development  would  have  lasting  importance 
fAr  the  nature  of  academic  coinmunities,  tensions  in  academic  governance, 
and  the  role  of  the  academy  in  society. 

7:7.0/75 

Advocacy  &  Objectivity:  A  Crisis  in  the  Professionalization  of 
American  Social  Science,  1865-1905,  Mary  O.  Fumer,  357  pp. 
(University  Press  of  Kentucky,  Lexington). 

This  study  of  the  emergence  of  self-conscious  professional  econo- 
mists, sociologists,  and  political  scientists  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  a  pioneering  work  that  received  the  Frederick  Jackson  Turner 
Award  of  the  Organization  of  American  Historians.  In  it,  Fumer  does  not 
(joncentrate  on  the  basic  knowledge  of  the  emerging  disciplines  but  instead 
on  how  the  new  professionals  separated  themselves  from  their  amateur 
scKial  science  predecessors  and  clarified  both  the  dimension^  of  their  own 
specialities  and  their  expectations  for  themselves  as  professionals.  This  is 
social  history  broadly  conceived:  an  inquiry  into  complex  social  groups  at  a 
time  when  a  new  breed  of  academicians  was  defining  the  ambitions,  func- 
tions, and  values  appropriate  to  their  professional  mission, 

Fumer  has  t^wn  heavily  on  the  personal  papers  of  some  of  the 
leading  early  social  scientists— Richard  T.  Ely  of  Wisconsin,  E.  R.  A. 
Seligman  of  Columbia,  Henry  Carter  Adams  of  Michigan— as  well  as  on 
the  presidential  papers  of  James  B.  Angell  of  Michigan,  William  Rainey 
Harper  of  Chicago,  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Stanford,  and  Andrew  D.  White 
of  Cornell.  These  and  other  sources  have  allowed  her  to  describe  and 
analyze  the  scKial  scientists  as  they  wrestled  with  the  tensions  created  by 
their  quest  for  scientific  objectivity  and  their  role  as  social  reformers.  One 
significant  consequence  of  that  tension,  the  definition  and  codification  of 
standards  of  academic  freedom/receives  a  fresh  perspective  in  this  study. 

Fumer  shows  how.  those  social  scientists  concerned  with  market 
phenomena  turned  toward  economics,  while  reformers  drifted  toward 
sociology  and  political  scientists  were  shaped  by  an  interest  in  public 
administration.  The  book  is  a  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  profes- 
sionalization as  a  s(Kial  and  intellectual  phenomenon.  It  clarifies  the  ways 
in  which  an  emerging  university  movement  in  the  United  States  fed  and  fed 
upon  the  emerging  social  scientists,  who  in  turn  fed  and  fed  upon  the 
universities  as  they  achieved  and  defined  their  own  professional  status. 
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7:7.0/74-1  - 

Economists  As  Experts:  The  Rise  of  an  Academic  Profession  in 
America  1870-1917/'  Robert  L.  Church,  in  The  University  in 
Society,  Lawrence  Stone,  ed.,  Vol.  2,  pp.  571-609  (Princeton 
Univerity  Press,  Princeton). 

This  essay  is  a  contribution  to  the  growing  body  of  historical  studies 
pertaining  to  the  beginnings  and  developnient  of  the  professional ization  of 
the  academy  in  the  United  States.  In  this  instance,  the  author's  purpose  is 
to  describe  and  understand  the  process  whereby  academic  economists, 
from  1870  to  1917,  provided  relevance  and  value  to  academic  careers  by 
asserting  an  extra-academic  influence  and  establishing  themselves  asimen 
of  consequence  in  society.  In  the  author \s  view,  ' 'the  shift  from  a  ru^ss  on 
moralism  and  reform  (1870)  to  a  stress  on  objectivity  and  science  [  I920J 
...  is  best  seen  a&  a  shift  in  strategy  designed  to  enhance  the  ecpriomist's 
caipacily  to  affect  society."         ;  "  " 

7:7.0/74-2 

^The  Transformation  of  American  Academic  Life:  Harvard 
University  1821-1892/'  Robert  A.  McCaughey,  Perspectives  in 
American  History,  y/o\.%,pp,  231-322,  \ 

This  essay  convincingly  challenges  the  conventional  wisdom  that  has 
assumed  that  the  emergence  of  professionalism  oh  university  facultie$  was 
a  sudden,  dramatic,  late  nineteenth  century  plienomenon.  As  the  author 
remarks  about  his  study,  **details  about  the  impetus,  timing,;  and 
mechanics  of  professionalization  within  a  specific  institutional  seuing  have 
never  Ibeforc]  been  presented."  The  instrument  of  his  study  is  **an  inves- 
tigation of  the,  origins,  inherited  social  status,  education,  career  pattertis, 
self-images,  and  institutional  perceptions  of  I  he  179  men  who  comprised 
the  Harvard  faculty  at  five  points  [1821,  1845,  1869,  1880,  1892] 
spanning  the  nineteenth  century." 

It  is  the  author's  thesis  that,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  the. 
Harvard  faculty  was  transformed  in  two  Ways:  it  slowly  became  more 
professional  in  credentials  and  outlook,  and  more  universal istic  and  Jess 
particularistic:  "What  has  he  done?"  becomes  more  important  than  '*Who 
is  he?",  a  distinction  ^'absent  in  the  1820's  .  .  .  adumbrated  in  the  l840's 
.  .  .  and  operative  at  Harvard  long  before  1869." 

McCaughey  finds  the  characteristics  of  the  professional  in  the 
ascendancy  in  his  sample  of  professors:  certifiable  training  in  an  academic 
specialty,  experience  as  a  teacher-scholar  in  a  probationary  capacity, 
employment  by  an  academic  institution  as  a  specialist,  commitment  tp 
publishing  for  other  specialists,  a  priority  of  scholarship  over  teaching.  He 
finds  a  gradual  increase  of  appointments  to  the  faculty  of  **outsiders," 
which  he  detlnes  as  academicians  with  impersonal  institutional  ties* 
professors  lacking  anj/  previojis  ties  with  the  institution  of  present 
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employmeni,  and  professors  with  broad  occupalional  and  social  contacts 
beypnd  the  institution.  ' 

McCaughcy  has  employed  the  Harvard  archives  imaginatively  and 
has  supported  his  findings  with  an  impressive  battery  of  appendixes  that 
include  an  outsider  index,  a  professional  index,  and  a  typplogy  of  the 
Harvard  faculty  by  institutional  perceptions,  as  well  as  studie^s  that  estab- 
lish size  and  rank^stnicture,  geographical  origins,  and  faculty  rosters.  This 
essay  is  rare  in  seeing  the  academy  from  the  perspective  of  the  faculty,  for 
if  students  have  been  neglected  by  historians,  so  have  professors:  there  is 
no  history  of jhe  profession.  One  result  in  the  historical  literature  is  an 
overemphasis  on  the;  president. 

*  '.  '  ' 

7:7.0/70 

The  Unitarian  Conscience:  Harvard  Moral  Philosophy,  1805- 
1861,  Daniel  W^ker  Howe,  398  pp.  (Harvard  University  Press. 
Cambridge  t  MassJ). 

Here  is  a  book  that  is  a  reminder  of  what  colleges  and  universities  are 
all  about:  ideas.  Thej author  has  written  an  intellectual  history,  taking  as  his 
focus  the  Unitarian  jframe  of  mind  that  prevailed  at  Harvard  and  among 
many  of  its  graduate^  for  the  first  two-thirds  qf  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
election  of  Henry  Vl[arc  to  the  Hollis  professorship  of  divinity  in  1^05 
signaled  the  retreat  0|f  orthodox  Calvinism  from  Cambridge  and  a  shift  in 
the  ethical  point  of  vjiew  of  Harvard.  Henceforth  Harvard  was  enlisted  in 
advancing  the  cause/ of  liberal  Protestantism  at  the  expense  ot  Calvinist 
theology,  adjusting /Christianity  to  the  Enlightenment,  and  emphasizing 
ethics  rather  than  dogma/ life  rather  than  creed.  Unitarianism  may  have 
been  a  religion  of  the  elite,  but  it  was  an  elite  that  mattered:  Boston  in  those 
years  was  the  literary  and  intellectual  center  of  the  country,  and  it  was 
pervaded  by  Hfiirvard  Unitarianism. 

Moral  pmldsophy— every  undergraduate  was  exposed  to  it— was,  in 
a  curricular  /sense,  successor  to  theology  and  ancestor  of  the  social 
sciences.  Hojive  builds  his  account  of  Harvard  moral  philosophy  around  a 
study  of  the/ works  of  12  leading  Unitarian  intellectuals  of  the  Harvard 
school— four  occupants  of  the  Alford  professorship  of  moral  philosophy, 
four  other  Harvard  professors,  and  four  Harvard-trained  Unitarian  min- 
isters. These  include  James  Walker,  Francis  Bowen,  Henry  Ware,  Sr., 
Andrews  Norton,  and  William  Ellery  Channing.  The  author  devotes  five 
chapters  to  a  study  of  their  theory  and  explication  of  the  humanism  and 
liberalism  that  made  them,  in  his  view,  '*the  most  attractive  representatives 
of  the  modem  bourgeoisie.'*  Another  five  chapters  examine  tho  implemen- 
tatjon  of  their  thedrV  in  the  community,  in  religion,  literature,  politics,  and 
education*  and  in  confronting  the  slavery  question. 

Although  ''orthodox  professors  at  Yale  and  Princeton  enjoyed  the 
approval  of  a  wider  public  in  their  day,*'  Howe  concludes  that  ''the  long- 
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range  impact  of  the  Harvard  moralists  on  American  religion  was  more 
significant/*  Their  optimism  and  humanitarian* im,  as  well  as  their  role  fn 
niitigatingjihe  *  callousness  of  laissez-faire  ^upitalism/'  left  their  mark  on 
the  country*s  moral  and  intellectual  life.  Science,  Biblical  criticism,  and 
the  changing  natune  of  the  university  would  in  th?  end  undei^ine  their 
influence^  but  there  is  no  understanding  the  moral  and  intellectual  thrust  of 
nineteenth  century  America  without  acknowledging  the  contribution  of  the 
Harvard  moral  philosophers  to  academic  scholarship,  Transcendentalism, 
the  genteel  tradition  in  American  literature,  humanistic  religion,  philan- 
tjiropy,  and  social  refonn; 
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Independent  Higher  Educatien 
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Virginia  Ann  Hodglcinson* 


More  than  1 ,500  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  are  classified  as  private  or  independent.  In  recent  years,  the 
latter  term  has  gained  favor  with  the  private  sector  under  the 
rationale  that  all  institutions,  whether  controlled  by  the  state  or  by  an 
independent  board  of  tnistees,  are  "public"  in  that  they  serve  the 
public  welfare  and  are  accessible  to  ail  who  meet  admissions 
criteria.  Further,  such  institutions  have  been  recognized  by  both 
state  governments  and  the  Federal  Government  as  a  significant 
resource  in  meeting  society's  demand  for  a  skilled,  educated  work 
force.  Programs  providing  support  for  independent  institutions  and 
their  students  have  been  legislated  at  both  levels  of  government. 

Many  of  the  issues  affecting  independent  higher  education  are 
included  in  other  sections  of  this  bibliography,  such  as  those  dealing 
with  planning,  finance,  and  student  aid.  However,  there  are  some 
issues  that  are  peculiar  to  independent  higher  education,  both  from 
the  perspective  of  public  policy  and  from  a  constitutional  basis,  that 
relate  to  the  very  essence  of  the  role  and  missions  of  independent 
coljeges. 

■  Abslracts  lor  13  publicalions  issued  before  1979  were  prepared  by  Eldcn  T.  Smith,  who 
served  as  the  original  A.sstKiale  Editor  tor  this  chapter. 
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This  section  deals  with  these  jssues  in  two  parts:  First,  in  terms 
of  the  special  relationship  that  has  been  established  between  the 
independent  sector  and  the  Federal  and  state  governments;  and 
second,  in  terms  of  the  philosophical  and  policy  concerns  that'derive 
froni  this  relationship,  as  well  as  policy  issues  unique  to  the  inde- 
pendent sector. 

The  State  and  Federal  Roles*  Both  the  states  and  the  Federal 
Government  play  major  roles  in  providing  support  to  independent 
higher' education.  State  governments,  traditionally  the  primary 
source  of  support  for  higher  educatioij;  also  have  a  direct  relation- 
ship to 'independent  colleges  and  universities  as  the  chartering  or 
certifying  agencies  for  those  institutions.  Moreover,  in  the  last  2 
years,  almost  all  of  the'istates  have  established  programs  of  financial 
assistance  to  independent  institutions  and  their  students,  including 
student  scholarships  and  grants,  direct  instituti^^nal  support,  con- 
tracts for  services,  facilities  assistance,  and  special  purpose  and 
formula  grants.  This  relationship  is  further  enhanced  by  the  involve- 
.  ment  of  the  independent  sector  in  statewide  planning,  in  cooperative 
,  arrangements  with  public  institutions,  and  in  cooidination  of  pro- 
grams and  curricula,  and  by  the  implementation  of  poitability  and 
reciprocity  in  state  student  aid  programs .  , 

The  Federal  role  also  has  been  important  to  independent  higher 
education.  Virtually  all  legislation  establishing  Federal  programs  of 
assistance  tq  higher  education  has  enabled,  either  by  legislative 
language  or  intent,  indepiendent  institutions  and/or  their  students  to 
participate  in  these  programs.  Federal  initiatives  have  been  primarily 
in  the  areas  of  student  assistance  (grants,  direct  Iqaos,  and  guaranteed 
loans),  facilities  grants  and  loans  to  institutions,  categorical  aid  for 
education  in  the  sciences,  humanities,  and  arts,  and  research  grants 
and  contracts  for  services. 

Although  student  financial  assistance  is  handled  in  Chapter  J  7 
of  this  bibliography,  some  studies  on  state  and  Federal  policy 
specifically  relating  to  independent  higher  education  are  included 
here.  The  entries  range  frorp  national  studies  on  Federal  and  state 
policies  toward  independent^  higher  education  to  the  participation  of 
independent  institutions  in  statewide  planning  and  coordination.  Th^ 
focus  of  these  studies  is  tl^e  Federal  and/or  state  role  toward  inde- 
pendent colleges  and  universities,  as  opposed  to  Federal  and  state 
policy  applying  to  both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

Philosophical  Questions  and  Policy  Conce'*ns*  The  receipt  of 
public  fiinds  by  private  institutions  carries  with  it  a  mandate  for 
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accountability,  tor  compliance  with  government  regulations  and 
guidelines,  and  for  acceptance  of  specific  goals  and  broad  social 
objectives.  Indeed,  the  mere  exemption  from  certain  forms  of  taxa- 
tion for  nonprofit  educational  institutions  implies  a  litnitation  on  ^ 
total  freedom  and  independence.  Although  recent  court  decisions 
have  tended'to- minimize  the  issue  of  constitutionality  of  various 
programs  of  state  and  Federal  aid,  it  is  never  far  removed. 

Further,  government  involvement  with  the  priyate  sector  tends 
to  limit  the  distinctiveness  of  independent  institutions.  As  inde- 
pendent colleges  and  universities  increasingly  seek  government^ 
financial  assistance,  and  as  .state  institutions  increasingly. seek  tiinds' 
from  business  and  industry,  alumni,  and  other  private  donors,  the 
distinction  between  the  two  sectors  becomes  less  pronounced. 
However^  it  is  argued  that  inclirect  funding  from  Feijeral  and  state 
.goveiTiments  through  student  assistance  provides  more  autonomy  for 
both  public  and  independent  institutions.  ;  ♦ 

Any  bibliography  covering  the  topic  of  independent  higher 
education  and  government  must  include  publications  dealing  with 
Ihe  issue  of  accountability  vs.  autonomy,  the  effects  oj  compliance 
.with  laws,  regulations,  and  guidelines  on  institutional! policies  and 
practices,  con.stitutionai  questions,  the  impact  of  publicj funds  on  the 
independent  sector,  and  the  concern  of  independent  colleges  with 
diversity.  The  entries  in  this  section,  in  dealing  with  I  these  topics, 
cover  a  range  of  both  philosophical  i.ssues  and  policy  concerns.  The 
range  includes  studies  of  specific  types  of  independent  institutions, 
from  church-related  colleges  ^)  women's,colleges;  policy  changes 
specifically  related  to  the  condition  of  independent!  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  areas  of  mission  and  financial  vitality;  and  specific 
studies  relating  to  legal  issues  and  independent  higher  education. 
Th;  collection  of  entries  is  eclectic  in  nature,  but  always  reflecting 
issues  peculiar  to  independent  colleges  and  universities— thei/ 
nature,  their  missions,  and  their  specific  problems  and  challenges. 

TOPIC  ORGANIZATION 

8:    Independent  Higher  Education 

i.O   The  State  and  Federal  Roles 

2.0   Philosophical  Question.s  and  Policy  Concerns 
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1.0   THE  STATE  AND  FEDE/^AL  ROLES 

8:1.0/80-1 

Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Impact  of  Independent  Higher 
Educ9tion  on  Missouri,  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  of 
Missouri  Research  Foundation;  90  pp,  (Independent  Colleges  and 
Universities  of  Missouri-Research  Foundatiorr,  St.  Louis). 

This  study  demonstrates  the  combined  economic,  social,  und  cultural 
impacts  of  member  institutions  of  the  IrtUependent  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities of  Missouri  on  the  State  of  Missouri  und  on  local  communities.  For 
example,  it  shows  that,  in  terms  of  total  payroll,  these  institutions  ure  one 
of  the  top  industries  in  the  state,  generating  more  than  $1.3  billion  unnuully 
in  Missouri^  economy  and  accbunting  for  over  27,000  jobs  in  the  slate. 

The  importance  of  this  study  goes  far  beyond  it's  relevance  to 
Mis.souririt  is  unique  in  being  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation  and 
in  showing  not  only  total  economic  impact,  but  also  in  giving  the  breakout 
of  the  impact  on  various  economic  sectors  of  the  state.  It  is  an  excellent 
example  of  an  impact  study,  and  the  methods  developed  in  this  study  can, 
with  minor  mcxlifications,  be  readily  applied  in  otherstates. 

8:1.0/80-2' 

The  Independent  Sector  and  Statewide  Planning  for  Higher 
Education:  The  Data  Initiative,  58  pp.;  Suggestions  for  Imple- 
menting the  Data  Brokerage  Function  in  the  State  Association, 
32  pp.  ;  Some  Policy  Considerations  fdr  the  liWO's,  13  pp.  ,  Gerald 
H.  Lunney  and  Eric  D.  Walters.  (Council  of  Independent  Kentucky 
Colleges  and  Universities^  Danville).  •  ' 

In  three  related  papers,  the  authors,  both  of  whom  are  on  the  staff  of 
the  Council  of  ln('.ependent  Kentucky  Colleges  and  Universities,  report  on 
the  Council's  exi)erience  in  examining  the  policy  implications  of  the  State 
Level  Infomiation  Base  (SUB)  project  of  the  National  Center  for  Higher 
Education^Management  Systems.  Their  purposes  in  developing  a  response 
to  the  SUB  project  were  to  point  out  the  potential  misuse  of  data  should  the 
relationship  between  independent  institutions  :^nd  the  state  coordinating 
agency  deteriorate  and  to  stress  the  unnecessary  paperwork  burden  thht 
could  be  imposed  by  instate  agency's  expectation  that  independent  institu- 
tions provide^hc  same  data  as  public  institutions. 

In  general,  the  Council  recommends  that  stale  agencies,  in  requesting 
planning  data  from  the  independeai  sector,  '*be  sensitive  to  the  nature  of 
lhe.se  institutions,  its  relationship  to  the  institutions  and  the  burden  which 
its  data  requests  will  place  on  the  institutions."  Further,  (he  Council 
stresseif  the  fact  that  '*a  significant  amount  of  information  exists  in  a 
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variety  of  state  agencies  which  could  be  used  by  individual  colleges  and 
universities  for  institutional  planning/' 

The  Councirs  approach  is  relevant  to  other  states'  situations  and 
needs.  It  swerves  as  an  important  source  in  generating  planning  data  and 
offers  guidance  and  suggestions  for  independent  institutions  and  state 
plannitig  agencies  in  ether  states. 

8:1.0/80-3 

Keeping  Pace:  Trends  in  Federal  and  State  Financial  Aid  for 
Students  in  California's  Independent  Colleges  and  llniversities, 
1,975-76  to  1980-81,  Morgan  Odell  and  John  Thelin,  65  pp. 
(Association  6f  Independent  California  Colleges  and  Universities, 
Santa  Ana). 

This  report  analyzes  the  effects  of  need-based  financial  aid  on  stu- 
dents attending  colleges  and  universities  in  California.  It  includes  informa- 
tion on  students  and  on  the  amounts  of  financial  assistance  at  public  and 
tindependsnt  institutions,  and  it  reports  on  the  impact  of  inflation,  tuition 
changes,  and  financial  aid  on  these  colleges. 

Outside  of  California,  the  general  importance  of  this  report  is  a  sig- 
nificant case  study.  The  authors  have  gathered  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion from  a  variety  of  sources  and  put  it  into  a'slngle  volume  to/cKus  policy 
discussions.  The  report  also  serves  as  a  modei  and  s':)urcebook  for  student 
aid  policy  discussion  in  other  states  in  suggesting  guidelines,  logic,  and 
sources  that  lend  themselves  to  analytic  strategies  for  policy  planning. 

8:1.0/78 

Independent  College  and  University  Participateoii  in  Statewide 
Planning  for  Postsecondary  Education,  Jay  L.  Chronister,  62  pp. 
(National  Institute  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities, 
/Washington,  D.C.). 

In  this  volume.  Jay  L.  ChronistJr,  an  as^iociate  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia's  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education,  describes 
the  results  of  a  study  of  the  participation  of  the  independent  sector  in 
statewide  planning  for  postsecondary  education,  the  study  was  designed  to 
provide  information  on  the  operational  relationships  between  the  inde- 
i'pendent  sector  and  state  planning  agencies  and  to  report  on  the  issues  and 
'  accomplishments  oftheindependent  sectorirt  statewide  planning. 

Among  the  conclusions  noied  by  Chronister  are  that  nearly  every  state 
has  one  or  more  mechanisms  for  involving"  independent  colleges^and  uni- 
versities in  state  planning  for  postsecondary  education.  However,  there  is  a 
sij^nificant  difference  between  tha*  planning  ^agencies  and  the  independent 
college  associations  in  f**rms  of  agreement  on  the  mechanisms  for  involve- 
ment, activities  in  which'  the  independent  sector  participates,  the  level  of 
the  participation,  and  the  use  of  measures  of  success. 
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From  a  policy  perspective,  the  study  is  important  for  two  reasons, 
First,  although  a  number  of  mechanisms  and  strategies  for  involving  the 
independent  sector  in  the  planning  process  are  identified,  the  importance  of 
these  mechanisms  lies  in  the  quality  of  the  participation  in  those  states 
where  the  participation  is  identified  as  successful.  Second,  in  comprehen- 
sive planning,  the  issues  that  policymakers  face  seem  relatively  common 
across  all  sectors.  If  a  state  desires  to  achieve  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
in  meeting  the  postsccondary  education  needs  of  its  constituencies,  all 
institutions  should 'be  viewed  as  potential  resources,  This  study  demon- 
strates that  not  all  stales  have  taken  that  view  toward  the  independent  sector 
in  terms  of  planning. 


8:1:0/77-1  ^  ^  . -  -  -        =  ^     ...  _ 

SUte  Aid  to  Private  Higher  Education,  A,E.  Dick  Howard,  1 ,020 
pp.  (The  Michie  Company,  Charlottesville,  Va.). 

This  volume  presents  a  detailed  and  thoroughly  documented  study  of 
the  constitutional  dimensions  of  st^ite  aid  lo  independent  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  50  states.  A. Dick  Howard,  a  law  professor  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  discusses  both  the  federal  and  state  constitutional 
constraints  within  which  those  drafting  programs  of  aid  to  independent 
higher  education  must  work.  Jay  L.  Chronister  of  the  University  of 
Virginia's  School  of  Education  haj*  contributed  a  chapter,  that  outlines 
policy  considerations  and  describes  aid  programs  operating  in  the  states 

Various  state-by-state  analyses  follow  a  format  that  includes  relcv^^nt 
provisions  of  each  slate's  constitution,  a  sketch  of  historical  events  relating 
to  church-state  relations,  and  a  commentary  on  the  current  state  of  the  law. 

^  Because  of  many  changes  in  state  aid  programs  that  have  occurred 
since  the  study  was  completed  in  1977,  Howard's  work  is  partially  out- 
dated. However,  as  a  historical  reference  and  constitutional  guide,  his 
analysis  is  extremely  ujjeful  in  the  policy  considerations  regarding  state  aid 
to  independent  higher  education  iatlie  ti;fu;L. 


8:1.0/77-2 

Final  Report  and  Recommendations:  Task  Force  on  State  Policy 
and  Independent  Higher  Education,  52  pp,  (Education  Commis- 
sion of  the  States,  Denver,  Colo.). 

This  report  recommends  that  each  state  develop  a  policy  regarding  the 
independent  institutions  that  serve  its  citizens.  Such  a  policy  should  be 
developed  in  light  of  state  purposes  and  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
conditions  and  role  of  independent  colleges  and  universities.  Fdll  participa- 
tion by  the  independent  sector  in  statewide  planning  Is  urged. 

The  report  suggests  alternative  approau'hes  to  .state  support,  such  as  a 
student-centered  approach  for  the.  creation!  of  a  network  of  institutions, 
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both  state  and  private,  providing  services  and  subsidized  through  direct  or 
indirect  grants,  contracts,  loans,  and  other  means.  The  choice  of  alterna- 
tives would  be  largely  determined  by  constitutional  restraints  and  by  the 
history  and  tradition  of  the  state's  higher  educational  structure.  The 
importance  of  maintaining  institutional  integrity  and  autonomy  in  both 
private  and  state  institutions  is  stressed.  Further,  the  report  emphasizes  the 
need  to  continue  and  enlarge  Federal  programs,  especially  through  the 
mechanism  of  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Prograift. 

The  report  also  examines  the  current  (1976-77)  status  of  independent 
highereducation,  its  role  in  serving  the  public  interest,  and  the  rationale  for 
maximum  utilization  of  the  private  sector.  Constitutional  and  legal  issues 
in  each  of  the  50  states  are  discussed.  The  report  is  well-documented  by 
statistical  tables  and  a  series  of  exhibits  detailing  existing  state  programs, 
fund  expenditures,  participation  in  statewide  planning,  court  decisions, 
enrollments,  tuition  differentials,  and  the  like. 

8:1.0/76 

Private  Higher  Education  and  Public  Fundiii^,  Louis  T.  Benezet, 
62  pp.  (Amerigan  Association  for  Higher  Education,  Washington, 
D.C.). 

In  this  paper,  Louis  T.  Benezet  discusses  ihe  present  status  of  private 
higher  education,  describes  the  various  kinds  of  public  funding  that  have 
been  provided,  and  analyzes  the  issues  of  independence  and  autonomy, 
public  policy,  and  the  rationale  for  a  dual  system  of  higher  education  in 
America. 

In  the  first  chapter,  Benezet  admits  that  private  higher  education  is  in 
trouble  and  cUes  evidenice  that  this  is  an  ongoing  problem.  He  reviews 
efforts  to  giiin  substantial  financial  support  from  donors  and  from  business 
and  industiy  through  organized,  cooperative  efforts  such  as  the  state 
foundations  of  private  colleges  and  the  Independent  College  Funds  of 
America.  He  concludes  that  although  the  total  dollars  raised  in  such  efforts 
have  been  significant,  the  result  has  been  disappointing  in  relation  to  total 
institutional  operating  budgets.  He  also  concludes  that  the  private  sector 
cannot  survive  entirely  o;n  its  own  and  that  recourse  to  tax  funds  is  in- 
evitable. He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  Federal  aid  policies  and  programs, 
traces  their  devc^lopment,  and  evaluates  their  effectiveness. 

In  his  summary  and  conclusions,  Benezet  caljs  on  private  institutions 
to  challenge  certain  basic  assumptions  by  addressing  such  questions  as: 
How  do  the  liberal  arts  liberally  educate  people?  Do  private  college  faculty 
members  give  personal  attention  to  students?  If  so,  what  differences  in 
outcomes  are  evident?  What  impacts  do  institutional  autonomy  and 
diversified  financial  support  have  on  a  college  campus?  Perhaps  the  chief 
contribution  of  Benezet's  study  is  his  critical  but  nonpartisan  approach  to  a 
subject  that  has  few  objective  commentators.  ^ 
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8:10/74  . 

State  Financial  Measures  Involving  the  Private  Sector  of  Higher 
Education,  William  H.  MacFarlane,  A,E.  Dick  Howard,  and  Jay  L. 
Chronister,  105  pp.  (Association  of  American  Colleges,  Wash- 
ington, D.CJ.  ' 

This  study,  confmissioned  by  the  National  Council  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities,  examines  the  rationale,  for  state  aid  to  the 
private  sector  with  respect  to  its  historic,  legal,  programmatic,  and  policy 
bases.  A.E.  Dick  Howard,  a  law  professor  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
explores  the  constitutional  aspects  of  state  aid  and  reviews  the  provisions 
of  the  constitutions  of  the  50  states,  together  with  a  brief  statement  on  any 
. .       ^  Jl^^^  those  states.  Another  chapter  discusses  charac- 

teristics of  various  types  of  state,  aid  and  uses  tables  to  indicate  what  kinds 
of  programs  states  have  established.  Student  support  programs  are  then 
described  in  more  detail,  and  a  brief  statement  is  made  on  the  impact  of 
state  programs  on  private  colleges  and  universities, 

The  study  is  an  accurate  and  reasonably  detailed  account  of  the  status 
of  state  programs  in  1973,  but  because  of  the  rapid  changes  in  prograitis 
and  funding  levels  that  occur  with  each  succeeding  session  of  the  state 
legislatures^  the  information  given  is  useful  chiefly  as  an  historical  base. 

.   ,  .  ^  .      '      .       ■   .  . 

8:1.0/72-1 

State  Aid  to  Private  Higher  Education/ Carol  Shulman,  38  pp 
(American  Asfiociation.for  Higher  Education,  Washington,  D.C.). 

The  author  reviews  private  higher  education's  claim  that  it  provides 
diversity,  and  vis-il-vis  public  higher  education*  permits  innovation  more 
readily  and  gives  students  more  attention  by  reason  of  sm^.Uness  and  free- 
dom  from  political  control.  She  then  cites  the  pragmatic  financial  reasons 
for  public  support  of  private  higher  e\iucGtion.  To  illustrate,  she  asks  what 
would  happen  if  private  institutions  were  to  close  and  the  state  universities 
had  to  absorb,  the  enrollment  of  the  private  sector.  She  also  discusses  the 
various  methods  of  giving  aid  to  the  private  colleges  and  raises  the  question 
of  whether  student  aid  really  increases  the  enrollment  in  private  colleges  to 
the  point  where  institutional  financial  needs  are  alleviated. 

Shulman  also  analyzes  the  various  formulas  that  were  either  proposed 
or  in  cfi'ect  as  of  1972;  discusses  the  problems  created  by  the  new  state- 
private  college  relationships  such  as  accountability,  loss  of  autonomy 
through  state  intervention,  loss  of  diversity  in  student  bodies  if  students  arc 
primarily  in-state  residents,  and  the  possible  surrender  of  a  highly  selective 
admissions  program;  and  discusses  the  question  of  constitutionality  under 
state  constitutions.  Finally,  she 'provides  a  bibliography  of  material 
relevant  to  the  subject  but  prepared,  tor  the  most  pan.  at  the  state  level. 
 - .  The  btK)k  lists  various  state  programsestablisheu  as  of  1972.    -  -  - 
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8:1.0/72-2 

Institutional  Aid:  FtKleral  Support  to  Colleges  and  Universities, 

"Gamegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  290  pp.  (McGraw-Hill 

Book  Co,,  New  York). 

Although  ihis  siudy  docs  noi  deal  spiy*:irically  with  the  private  sector 
of  education,  the  private  as  well  as  the  public  sector  is  included  as  a 
ipi>ssible  recipient  of  Federal  aid.  The  book  analyzes  the  various  formulas 
proposed  for  the  distribution  of  Federal  grants  and  discusses  the  distribu- 
tion patterns  that  each  would  involve.  The  authors  explore  in  depth  the 
responsibility  of  both  the  Federal  Government  and  the  states  for  higher 
education,  stress  the  importance  of  diversity  in  academic  programs,  and 
treat  such  subjects  as  the  n^sponsiveness  to  the  financial  crisis,  th'*  resource 
gap  and  the  tuition  gap,  and  the  need  for  Federal  support  to  serve  Federal 
priorities  They  also  discuss  cost-of-education  supplements  to  student  aid 
and  constitutional  feasibility . 

The  book  has  12  appendixes,  including  a  collection  of  statements 
from  higher  education  associations  refiecling  their  positions  on  whether 
and  how  Federal  grants  should  be  provided  and  administered,  a  listing  of 
selected  institutional  grant  proposals  and  formulas,  a  listing  both  of  priv;ae 
and  public  institutions  by  type  and  enrollment,  and  a  collection  of  relevant 
quotations  from  Earl  F.  Cheit.  William  W.  Jellema,  William  Bowen,  and 
others  on  the  financial  situation  in  colleges  and  universities. 

8:1.0^68 

New  York  State  and  Private  Higher  Education:  Report  of  the 
Select  Commission  on  the  Future  of  Private  and  Independent 
Highei*  Educatloi^  in  the  State  of  New  York,  145  pp.  (New  York 
State  IX*paumentdf  Education,  Albany). 

Although  a  numper  of  states  had  made  direct  grants  to  private  colleget 
and  universities,  this  report  was  the  first  proposal  for  across-the-board 
grants  to  all  eligible  institutions  based  on  a  formula  related  to  degrees 
granted.  . 

The  report's  stated  purpose  is  to  ease  the  financial  crisis  of  private, 
independent  institutions  of  higher  education  in.  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
proposes  giving  direct  aid  to  eligible  nondenominational  colleges  and 
universities  for  general  educational  purposes,  with  the  amount  of  aid  based 
on  the  number  of  annual  earned  degrees  and  with  different  levels  of 
fupding  for  bachelor \s,  master's  and  doctoral  degrees.  The  report  urges  the 
tvsiablishment.of  a  statewide  coordinating  and  planning  agency  for  private 
insiitutions,  and  proposes  planning  grants  for  the  development  of  inter- 
institutional  cwpcration  among  both  private  and  public  institutions.  The 
report  also  recommends  that  the  state  constitution  be  amended  so  that  all 
private  institutions  would  be  eligible  for  state  aid,  but  omits  any  reference 
to  support  for  2-year  colleges, 
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The  recommendations  of.  this  report  were  implemented,  and  the  pro- 
gram set  a  standard  for  the  other  states  to  emulate.  A  referendum  on  the 
constitutional  provision  failed  to  enact  the  recommended  change. 

See  also:  12:1 .2/71  The  Capitol  and  the  Campus:  State  Responsibility 
for  Postsecondary  Education,  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education: 

6:2.0/71-  Statewide  Coordination  of  Higher  Education,  Robert  O. 
Berdahl. 

5:4.3/77  The  States  and  Private  Higher  Education:  Problems  and 
Policies  in  a  New  Era,  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher 
Education. 


2.0   PHILOSOPHICAL  QUESTIONS  AND 
POLICY  CONCERNS 

8:2.0/81 

A  Study  of  the.  Learning  Environment  at  Women's  Colleges, 

Women's  College  Coalition,  193  pp.  (The  Coalition,  Washington, 
D.C.). 

This  report  presents  a  statistical  profile  of  the  1 17  women'?,  colleges 
in  the  United  States.  Four  areas — mission,  curriculum,  adir.i'^i<  :ration,  and 
faculty— were  evaluated  to  offer  descriptive  data  on  the  '  learning  environ- 
ment'' at  these  colleges.  A  section  on  the  institutional  hiission  of  women^s 
colleges  deals  with  identifying  some  of  the  intended  outcomes  associated 
with  a  specialized  environment.  A  curriculum  section  is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  docMtTK^nting  the  institutions'  efforts  in  adapting  the  traditional 
curriculum  to  recognize  the  contributions  and  concerns  of  women.  And 
sections  on  administrators  and  faculty  explore  the  level  of  women's  repre- 
sentation and  their  contributions  to  the  learning  environment. 

The  report,  which  describes  the  institutional  characteristics  of 
women's  colleges  as  they  affect  the  climate  in  which  students  and  faculty 
live,  is  one  of  a  planned  series  of  research  profiles  on  women's  colleges  by 
the  Women's  College  Coalition. 

8:2.0/80-1 

Colleges  and  Corporate  Change:  Merger,  Bankruptcy,  and 
Closure,  Joseph  P.  O^Neill  and  Samuel  Bamett,  206  pp.  (The 
Conference  on  Small  Private  Colleges,  Princeton,  N  J.). 

This  volume  is  intended  as  a  sourceb(X)k  for  trustees  and  adminis- 
tratbrs  ot  institutions  of  higher  education  considering  merging  with  another 
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institution,  declaring  bankruptcy,  or  closing.  As  such,  is  a  signitlcant 
contribution  to  the  higher  education  literature.  » 

According  to  the  authors,  the  sourcebook  suggests  ways  to  assess  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  assuming  a  new  corporate  structure  or  dissolving  an 
old  one.  The  first  five  chapters  are  written  primarily  with  trustees  in  mind,  ^ 
focusing  on  the  importance  of  understanding  the  college's  financial  cot\- 
dition,  the  variety  of  and  options  for  the  corporate  change  of  a  college,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  merger,  closing  or  declaration  of 
bankruptcy,  and  the  trustee's  obligations  and  potential  liabilities  during  the 
process  of  change.  The  final,. three  chapters  focus  on  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  senior  administrators,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  college 
^:losing.  There  are  also  two  excellent  appendixes  that  provic*^  state-by-staie 
summaries  of  regulations  regarding  the  disposition  of  student  records  of 
independent  colleges  and  universities  and  regulations  concerning  the 
dissolution  of  these  institutions. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  tool  for  trustees  and  senior  administrators  who 
are  considering  a  major  change  in  their  institution's  corporate  structure.  It 
is  useful  compendium  of  a  wide  range  of  <»dministrative»  legal,  financial, 
  and  human  problems  of  closing  and  mergei, 

d 

8:2.0/80-2 

Church  and  College:  A  Vital  Partnership,  four  volumes.  National 
Congress  on  Church-Related  Colleges  and  Universities,  724  pp. 
(The  Center  for  Program  and  Institutional  Renewal  at  A\ustin 
College,  Sherman,  Tex.).  \ 

This  leport  discusses  a  2-year  cooperative  program  of  the  National 
Congress  on  church-related  colleges  and  universities  in  which  23  denomi- 
nations  examined  the  issues  facing  their  institutions.  The  four  volume »  of 
the  report  contain  the  significant  papers  and  a  record  of  events  that  devel- 
oped from  the  activities  of  this  National  Congress. 

Volume  1,  AFFIRMATION—A  Shared  Committnent  for  Creative 
Renewal  ( 160  pp.),  is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  National  Congress.  It 
contains  affirmations  about  the  value  and  contribution  of  the  church-related 
college  to  American  higher  education,  action  plans  to  renew  the  colleges' 
ability  to  face  the  issues  of  the  future,  and  an  **inventory  for  renewal"  to 
help  colleges  and  churches  alike  continually  assess  their  status.  This 
volume  also  contains  a  brief  description  of  all  National  Congress  activities 
and  processed),  including  excerpts  from  speeches  at  two  national  meetings. 
Of  particular  importance  are  the  reports  about  the  responsibility  of  churcti- 
related  colleges  to  remain  involved  in  public  policy  discussions  as  they 
relate  to  social  issues,  taxation  issues,  and  legal  issues  pertaining  to  the' 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Volume  11.  MISSION— A  Shared  Vision  of  Educational  Purpose 
( 1 60  pp.),  and  Volume  HI,  ACC01INTABILITY---Keeplng  Faith  with 
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One  Another  (182  pp.),  contain  papers  developed  by  the  six  study 
commissions  of  the  National  Congress.  The  papers  cover  the  six  area$  of 
educational  purposes  and  programs,  issues  of  society,  relationships 
between  churches  and  colleges,  legal  issues,  public  policy  issues,  and 
financial  issues.  For  each  area,  the  papyrs  attempt  to  define  the  issues  and 
to  identify  options  for  churches  and  colleges  in  dealing  with  them.  An 
overview  statement  at  the  beginning  of  Volume  Il  'describes  the  general 
framework  of  cfiurch-related  colleges  and  is  the  base  from  which  the  study 
commissions  delved  into  specific  issues. 

Volume  IV,  EXCHANGE^-Sharing  Resources  for  Renewal  (222 
pp.),  contains  information  of  two  kinds:  a  bibliography  of  recent  books  and 
published  articles  about  church-related  higher  education;  and  a  bibli- 
ography ol^^  church-related  higher  education  available  through 
denominations  and  colleges.  This  volume  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive 
bibliography  oil  church-related  higher  education  available  to  date. 

The  value  of  these  volumes  is  in  the  various  analyses  of  the  present 
condition,  mission,  and  contribution  of  church-related  colleges.  There  are 
also  extensive  discussions  in  Volumes  I  and  III  of  the  responsibilities  and 
concerns  of  church-related  colleges  in  the  development  of  public  policy, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  college  missions.  These  publications  give  the 
best  overview  of  the  position  and  concerns  of  church-related  colleges  as  a 
part  of  American  higher  education  and  ^Iso  relate  the  decisioiy^f  these 
colleges  to  take  a  more  active  role  in  social  issues  as  they  relate  to  their 
academic  mission.  They  also  review  the  intention  of  these  colleges  and 
their  denominations  to  actively  engage  in  discussions  relating  to  Federal 

  tax  policy:  toward  church-related  colleges,  student  aid  issues,  and  legal 

issues,  particularly  those  relating  to  church  state  constitutional  issues: 

8:2.^0/78-1 

Church-Related  Higher  Education,  Robert  Rue  Parsonage,  ed., 
344  pp.  (Judson  Press,  Valley  Forge.  Pa.). 

This,  volume  is  a  collection  of  papers  that  examine  a  wide  range  of 
issues  concerning  church-related  colleges.  Among  the  topics  considered 
are  the  '*myths  of  church-relatedness,'*  various  categories  of  church- 
related  colleges,  historical  overview  of  church-related  issues,  a  considera- 
tion of  current  denominational  policies  and  studies  in  higher  education,  and 
future  ''church-culture  relations''  and  their  impact  on  church-related 
higher  education. 

8:2.0/78-2  ' 
Colleges  and  Sponsoring  Religious  Bodies:  A  Study  of  Policy 
Influence  and  Property  Relationships,  Philip  R.  Moots  and 
pdward  McGlyn  Gaffney,  Jr.,  101  pp.  (Association  of  Catholic 
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Colleges  and  Universities,  Washington,  D,C,,  and  the  Center  for 
Constitutional  Studies,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  South  Bend,  Ind.), 
This  paper  sets  out  to  identify  legal  issues  to  be  considered  and  steps 
taken  to  establish  relationships  that  both  sponsoring  religious  bodies  and 
colleges  agree  arc  desirable.  The  goals  that  the  authors  have  identified  to 
be  shared  by  leaders  of  religious  bodies  and  of  related  colleges  include:  ( I) 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  relationship  in  which  the  sponsoring  reli- 
gious body  exercises  some  degree  of  influence  upon  policies  and  actions  of 
the  college;  (2)  maintaining  some  degree  of  security  in  or  control  over 
property  that  is  contributed  by  the  sponsoring  religious  body;  (3)  avoiding 
imposition  on  the  sponsoring  religious  body  of  any  liability  as  a  result  of  its 
relationship  to  the  college;  and  (4)  maintaining  eligibility  for  support  from 
-  -  both  Federal  and  state  sources  for  the  institution  and  its  students,  This 
study  is  relevant  to  any  religious  denomination  that  is  affiliated  with  a 
college  or  university. 

8:2.0/78-3 

Freedom  and  Education:  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters  Recon- 
sidered, Donald  P.  Kommers  and  Michael  J.  Wahoske,  eds.,  Ill 
pp.  (Center  for  Civil  Rights,  University  of  Notre  Dame  Law  School,' 

South  Bend,  Ind.). 

This  book  grew  out  of  a  symposium  held  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  to  dis£uss  the  impact  and  aftermath  of  the  1925  Supreme  Court 
decision  i/the  case  of  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters.  This  landmark  case 
involved  a  suit  against  the  State  of  Oregon  over  an  attempt  to  require, 
effectively,  that  evejy  child  Jbetween  the  ages  of  8  and  16  attend  a  public 
.  school. 

The  papers  that  make  up  this  book  discuss,  with  the  Pierce  case  as  a 
backdrop,  current  issues  of  parental  rights  in  education  and  state  and 
Federal  jurisprudence  as  it  relates  to  public  funding  of  programs  providing 
aid  to  church-related  colleges  and  universities.  There  is  also  an  extensive 
bibliography  of  literature  relating  to  churchTState  relations  in  the  United 
States. 

8:2.0/78-4 

Church,  State,  and  Public  Policy,  Jay  Mechling,  ed.,  119  pp. 
(American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research, 

Washington,  D.C.). 

This  book  is  based  on  a  conference  that  explored  changes  in  church- 
state  relations  and  examined  somfe  assumptions  by  which  the  controversies 
relating  to  church-state  relations  should  be  resolved.  The  distinctive  as- 
sumption on  which  the  conference  participants  based  their  reports  was  that 
decisions  on  church-state  relations  should  take  full  account  of  the  role  of 
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"mediating  structures"  in  public  policy.  Mediating  structures  are  defined 
as  "those  institutions  ip  contemporary  society  that  stand  between  the  indi- 
vidual's private  life  and  the  larger  institutions  of  the  public  sphere." 

Many  will  find  the  discussion  very  stimulating  and  thought-provoking. 
It  is  relevant  beyond  the  specific  references  to  education  and  is  importa.it 
reading  for  anyone  interested  in  church-state  affairs. 

8:2.0/78-5 

Problems  and  Outlook  of  Small  Private  Liberal  Arts  Colleges, 

96  pp.,  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  (Comptroller  Gcnerai  of 
the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  report  focuses  on  independent  "Liberal  Arts  11"  colleges,  with 
emphasis  on  institRtiqnal  finances,  The_  fieldwork  for  the  report,  con-, 
ducted  in  1975-76,  indicates  that  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  these  colleges 
were  experiencing  financial  difficulty  as  shown  by  extensive  deficit  opera- 
tions, borrowing  substantially  to  cover  current  operating  deficits,  and 
being  delinquent  in  debt  service  payments.  These  problems  were  reported 
as  being  due  to  insufficient  revenues  because  of  declining  enrollments, 
inflation,  and  a  lack  of  prompt  and  effective  administrative  controls. 

The  report  also  indicates  that  most  college  officials  were  guardedly 
optimistic  about  the  financial  future  of  their  institutions  and  expected 
improvements  within  5  years,  althqugh  GAO  warns  that  this  guarded 
optimism  might  be  short-lived.  Such  continuing  problems  as  declining 
CTo'lnients,  increases  in  payroll  taxes  due  to  changes  in  social  security 
legislation,  minimum  wage  increases,  growing  energy  costs,  and  the  in- 
creasing costs  to  meet  Federal  social  program  regulations  could  adversely 
affect  these  colleges'  future  financial  condition!  Among  the  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  and  the  Administration  are  requiring  the  periodic  assess- 
ment of  the  financial  condition  of  postsecondary  education  institutions 
using  standard  indicators. 

Since  this  report  was  released,  much  has  been  done  in  the  area  of 
assessing  the  financial  condition  of  higher  education,  particularly  in  the 
independent  sector.  However,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  area.  While 
the  information  in  the  study  has  become  somewhat  dated,  this  is  still  useful 
as  a  historical  piece  and  as  a  tool  to  provide  some  direction  for  future 
research. 

8:2.0/77-1 

Private  Colleges:  The  Federal  Tax  System  and  Its  Impact, 

Gerald  P.  Moran,  88  pp.  (Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education, 
,  University  of  Toledo,  Ohio). 

'    This  extremely  useful  little  book  brings  together  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation about  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  support  for  the  private 
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sector  of  higher  education.  Law  Professor  Gerald  P.  Moran  first  discusses 
exemption  from  Federal  income  taxes.  He  reviews  the  philosophical  bases 
and  historical  precedents  that  led  to  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  \m 
exemption,  describes  the  problems  that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  defini- 
tional difficulties  and  modem  business  practices,  and  discusses  re^nt 
representative  cases  and  rulings  dealing  with  private  colleges  and  umver- 
sities.  He  then  provides  similar  coverage  of  the  charitable  deduction  as  a 
motivation  and  a  mechanism  for  providing  financial  support  to  indq)endent 
colleges  and  universities  and  other  eleemosynary^ organizations/ He  com- 
mends the  Filer  Commission  Report,  which  urges  increased  deductibility 
from  income  of  such  contribuiions  and  proposes  that  such  deductions  be 
available  to  taxpayers  using  the  standard  deduction.  He /reports  on  the 
governmental  cost  of  tax  subsidies  and  reviews  currem  Allies  on  such 
matters  as  capital  gains,  ordinaiy  income,  dr.u  estate  andgifi  taxes. 

Moran  also  discusses  the  role  of  the/ private  college,  especially  with 
reference  to  ethical  control  and  u^  of  er>^owment&(  briefly  discusses  the 
concept  of  tax  credits,  and  reflects  on  college's  responsibility  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  tax  interests  of  faculty  and  staff.  This  book  should  be  of 
interest  not  only  to  the  members  of  boards  of/trustees  of  private  colleges 
and  universities,  but  also  to  higher  education  planners  who  are  often 
unaware  of  this  important  source  of  revjeinue  of  both  state  and  private 
institutions.  ,    '     '  , 

8:2.0/77-2 

A  Profile  of  Private  Liberal  ^rts  Colleges,  Bruce  M.  Games,  73 
pp.  (U.S.  Department  of  Hpalth,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.). 

Using  data  collected  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors,  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  and  the  American  Council  on  Education  the  author  has 
developed  a  profile  of  independent  liberal  arts  colleges.  The  institutions 
chosen  for  examination  were  those  classified  as  Liberal  Arts  I  and  11  under 
-  the  Carnegie  system.  At  the  time  the  report  wics  issued,  the  number  of 
colleges  in  this  category  was  approximately  690, 

The  report  begins  with  a^  overview  of  the  condition  of  higher  educa- 
tion iivgeneral  that  attempts  to  establish  a  context  in  which  to  view  these 
liberiu  arts  colleges.  Frgm  there  it  moves  to  an  examination  of  trends  in 
Institutional  and  enrollment  growth,  changes  in  students,  and  the  impact  of 
.  ^/^those  changes  on  curriculum,  the  status  of  faculty  and  staff,  and  mstitu- 
/    tional  finances. 

(  Because  this  report  used  statistics  current  only  through  fall  1976,  it  is 

^  nc{  a  very  up-to-date  reference.  However,  it  is  valuable  as  a  historical 
piece  and  serves  as  a  basis  for  future  research  by  providing  a  significant 
amount  of  information  and  by  indicating  what  data  still  need  to  be  collected. 
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8:2.0/77-3 

Strategic  Policy  Changes  at  Private  Colleges,  Richard  E. 
Anderson,  97  pp.  (Teachers  College  Press,  Columbia  University, 
N.Y.). 

Demographic  changes  and  economic  conditions  have  made  many 
institutions  of  higher  education  alter  their  educational  goals,  to  expand 
their  college's  applicant  pool  and  thereby  increase  enrollments,  adminis- 
trators at  these  colleger  have  turned  to  a  more  * 'general"  institutional 
mission. 

This  report  examines  the  environmental,  educational,  and  financial 
consequences  at  40  independent  institutions  that  changed  their  policies 
relating  to  their  historical  missions.  Specifically,  the  report  focuses  on 
colleges  that  were  either  religiously-oriented  or  sing^^^ 
1960*s<  and  compares  10-year  environmental  and  fmancial  trends. 

The  author,  a  faculty  member  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, reports  that  while  colleges  that  expanded  their  misisiqns  increased 
enrollments  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  those  that  did  not,  adverse 
envifonmental  consequences  (e.g.,  decreases  in  ''campus  morale"  and 
"sens?;  of  community'/)  appear  to  have  accompanied  these  changes. 
However,  the  real  loss,  a^,  Anderson  sees  it,  is  that  the  special  and  dis- 
tinctive educational  environments  that  characterize  the  special  purpo^ 
college  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

'  For  college  administrators^  as  well  as  public  policymakers,  this  report 
is  significant.  Institutional  planners  may  balance  economic  improvement  at 
the  potential  cost  of  uniqueness  over  time, 'leading  to  short-run  increases 
but  long-term  problems.  Policymakers  may  find  the  study  interesting  as  it 
shows  the  decline  of  institutional  diversity  during  a  decade  when  a  number 
of  single-sex  and  religiouscolleges  changed  their  missions, 

8:2.0/77-4  . 
A  Survey  of  Public  Policy  Priorities  at  Independent  Two- Year 
Colleges,  Peter  Pelham  and  Virginia  (Fadil)  Hodgkinson,  76  pp. 
( National  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities, 
Washington,  D.C.). 

This  survey  was  intended  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  inde- 
pendent 2-year  colleges  are  involved  in  and  affected  by  existing  public 
policies.  Among  the  major  findings  and  implications  for  public  policies 
reported  are:  (1)  the  emphasis  on  the  major  Federal  need-based  student 
assistance  programs,  in  addition  to  the  Veterans'  Education  Benefits 
Program  and  the  Social  Security  Benefits  Program;  (2)  the  importance  of 
various  Federal  categorical  programs,  such  as  the  College  Library  As- 
sistance, Veterans'  Cost-oMnstruction,  manpower  training.  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of  Postsccondary  Education,  and  Strengthening  Developing 
/' 
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Institutions  programs;  and  (3)  the  necessity  to  fund  programs  or  develop 
legislation  for  the  construction  and  renovation  of  buildings,  for  partial  aid 
in  offsetting  costs  of  federally  mandated  social  programs,  particularly  in 
the  Affirmative  Action  to  Correct  Discrimination  Against  the  Handicapped 
and  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Acts.  ' 

Although  this  study  was  written  several  years  ago\  the  issues  remain 
priority  concerns  for  most  independent  2-year  colleges.  Therefore,  this 
report  is  Valuable  not  only  as  a  reflection  of  priority  issues  at  a  particular 
time,  but  also  as  an  indication  of  the  continuing  importance  ofthose  same' 
issues  over  several  years. 

*>  • ,  - 

8:2.0/76 

Endangered  Service:  Independent  Colleges,  Public  Policy  and 
the  First  Americans,  National  Commission  on  United  Methodist 
Higher  Education,  144  pp.  (The  Commission,  Nashville,  Tenn.). 

This  book  is  an  analysis  of  public  policy  and  legal  issues  related  to 
institutional-state  and'  church-state  relationships,  It  examines  alternative 
social  goals  tor  public  policy  and  strategies  to,  implement  such  goals.  The 
book  discusses  independent  collegesand  the  public  service  they  perform, 
and  argMes  that  it  is  important  that  state  and  FederaPpolicy  recognize  that 
service  and  preserve  its  benefits  to  society.  It  stresses  the  importance  of 
diversity  and  autonomy,  and  urges  that  the  government  be  aware  of  the 
need  to  preserve  these  characteristics.  The  book  also  explores  the  values  of 
freedom  of  choice  for  students  in  selecting  the  institution  to  attend,  and 
states  that  formidable  financial  barriers  to  freedom  of  choice  .should  be 
removed  by  the  establishment  of  offsetting  financial  assistance. 

The  book  devotes  much  attention  to  constitutional,  questions.  It  re- 
views the  relevant  court  decisions  and  concludes  that  the  legal  validity  of 
aid  to  the  private  sector  has  been  substantially  established.  The  bot)k  states, 
howtJvcr,  that  the  case  has  not  yet  been  won  in  relation  to  the  acceptance  of 
firm  aod  generally  accepted  public  policy.  The  book  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  continued  tax  exemption  for  private  colleges,  urges  the 
continuance  of  Federal  and  state  tax  policies  providing  incentives  for 
voluntary  support,  suggests  that  private  institutions  be  deeply  involved 
with  the  public  sector  in  statewide  planning,  and  urges  state  and  Federal 
governments  to  make  every  effort  to  reduce  the  onerous  burden,  both 
financial  and  otherwise,  impo.sed  by  excessive  regulation  and  reporting 
requirements. 

8:2.0/74-1 

A  National  Policy  for  Private  Higher  Education,  Task  Force  of 
the  .National  Council  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities,  80 
pp.  (Association  of  American  C^illegos,  Washington,  D.C.). 
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This  task  force  report  on  fmancing  private  higher  education  begins  by 
staling  the  case  and  claiming  that  the  preservation  of  the  private  scctoris 
impi)rtant  because  it  maintains  diversity,  provides  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  sets  a  standard  of  excellence,  reinforces  academic  freedom, 
champions  liberal  learning  and  values,  and  reheves  the  taxpayers  of  a 
significant  financial  burden.  It  presents  evidence  of  a  mounting  fiiiancial 
.crisis  in  the  private  sector  ;ind  stresses  the  importance  of  narrowing  the 
''tuition  gap"  between  charges  made  by  private  institutions  and  state 
colleges  and  universities.  '      u  ^, 

The  report  then  addresses  the  problem  of  geographical  inequities  in^ 
state  aid  to  students  in  the  private  sector  and  suggests^  modification  of 
Federal  student  aid  programs  that  would  enhance  their  usefulness  to 
l?^udents  attending  private  institutions.  It  advocates  slatewide.planning  to  ^ 
avoid  duplication  of  programs  and  wasteful  competition.  It  stresses  the 
importance  of  m^/ntaining  the  tax  deductibility  of  philanthropic  gifts  and 
the  need  for  continued  tax  e.xemption  from  rtial  e.state  and  other  taxes.  Jt 
urges  private  itIsSitutions  to  accept  the  effort  of  state  institutions  to  raise 
funds  from  private  sources.  *  ^ 

The  major  innovative  idea  set  forth  by  the  task  force  is  that  a  program 
of  tuition  offset  grants  should  be  established  by  the  states  in  an  effort  to 
narrow  the  tutitiom ^ap  b«tweeft  private  and  state  institutions.  The  task 
.  force  offeVs  the  options  of:  (I)  making  grants  directly  to  an  institution  in 
payment  for  services,  (2)  providing  grants  to-students  on  the  basis  of  the 
cost  of  attending  the  institution,  or  (3)  esiablisfiing  offset  grants  to  all 
students  at  private  colleges.  It.also  advocaij^elimination  of  the  need  factor 
for  such  grants.  •  ^  • 

8:2.0/74-2  '  ' 

Private  Colleges:  Present  Conditions  and  Future  Prospects, 

Carol  F.  Shulman,  62  pp.  (American  Association  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion, Washington.  D.C.), 

This  study  begins  with  a  ^rief  review  of  the  history  of  American 
public  aid  to  higher  education  from  colonial  times  through  the  19th  century: 
and  into  the  20th  century.  The  author  (hen  deals  with  the  problems  of 
defining  goals,  fonnulating  curricula,  and  attracting  students.  She  dis- 
cus>ses  the  questions  of  distinctiveness,  student  characteristics,  recruiting 
efforts,  the  benefits  of  private  education,  and  curriculum. 

The  tlulhor  then  takes  up  the  matter  of  govcmnlenl  relations  with 
private  institutions.  She  review:s  the  staie  of  government  support  in  1974 
and  the  various  programs  by  which  such  assistance  is  provided,  concluding 
that  attendance  in  thc'privatc  sector  is  affected  by  state  .s  udent  grants.  She 
discusses  the  disadvantages  of  slate  student  aid  and  indicates  that  a  major 
hazard  is  for  the  stale  to  develop  a  level  of  expectancy  on  the  part  of 
students  and  then  disappoint  them  by  failure  to  legislate  adequate  funds  so 
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that  the  institutions  have  to  supplehwnt  public  tbnds  from  t|jeir  own  , 
resources.  She  cites^the  increasing  degree  of  state  involvement  in  the 
management  of  private  colleges  as  a  disadvantage.  A  discussion  of  Federal 
aid*  leads  to  consideration  of  the  church-state  question  of  constitutionality 
and  court  decisions  relevant  to  the  issue. 

The  author's  review  of  the  financial  problems  in  the  private  sector  is. 
largely  a  recapitulation  of  ^)ther  studies  on  the  subject.  She  describes  the 
burden  of  stud^t  aW  fumished'by  'the  institution  and  speculates  on  the 
financial  outlook  for  private  higher  education.  The  study  is  interesting 
chiefly  as  u  re'flection  of  the  particular  time  and  the  conditions  that  txisted 
"when  it  was-liiade.  ^ 

See:  g9;  1.1/73-2  The  Management  and  Financing  of  Colleges,  Coni- 
mit;tee  for  EconprniC'Dievelopment.  ^  - "  ~  - 

This  report  was.  sponsored  by  a  committee,  composed  primarily  of  ^ 
representatives  of  the  business  community, 'that  studies  major  economic 
issues  facing  society.  The  report  was  published,  widely  disseminated,  and  . 
•discussed  in  a  series' of  regional  ,  meetings,  but  it  seem^  to  have  had 
relatively  minor  impact  on  government  or  highpr  educaiTon.  It  devotes 
attention  to  such  matters  as  goals,  o1)jectives,  accountability,' and  edu- 
cational planning.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  managemeqt  authority  and 
responsibility,  with  special  reference  to  Uie  reserving  of  these  powers  by  - 
trustees.  Management  and  educational  policy  are  discussed,  with  emphasis 
on  m^agement  methods  and  personnel,  mana-gwwjn^and  budgeting,  and 
mahagemem  and  the  improvement  of  teaching.  Stiate^ies  for  economy, 
nontraditional  education,  academic  freedom,  security  and  due  process, 
faculty  tenure,  and  collective  bargaining  are  co\^red,  and  special  altention„ 
is  given  to  strategy  for  increased  financial  suport. ' 

The  primary  t^get  of  the, report's  critics  was  a  proposal  to  raise 
nuitioDS  to  a  level  nearer  the  cost  of  education  in  both  the  publieand  private 
sectors  and  to  provide  the  need-based  grants  and  loans  to  students  to  help 
meet  these  increased  costs.  The  report  includes  a  number  of  specific 
'recommendmions  relating  to  various  phases  of  higher  education. 

8'2  0/72 

To  Turn  the  Tide,  Paul  C.  Reinert,  S.J.,  111  pp.  (Prentice-Hall, 

•EoglewoodCiifnt^.J.). 
•  -  In  1971  Paul  C.  geinert,  S.J.,  presidem  of  St.  Louis  University. 
undetoolc^'Trojelt  §earck"  to  determine  the  situation  in  the  private  secto^ 
of  higher  education  and  to  suggest  what  mij^ht  ^  done  "to  ttim  the  tide." 
He  created  a  series  of  panels  comprising  educators,  legislators,  »aypersons, 
students, -.and  business  leaders  to  ifiscuss  certain  basic  questions  about 
private  higher  educattort.  Essentisilly,  this  book  developed  from  those 
discussions.  The  boopescribes  the  financialcrisis  in  private  higher  edu- 
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cation,  along  vyith  the"  rjitionaLo-tor  the  continued  existence  of  privaie 
colleges.  Th'e  question  of  college  finance  is  explored,  and  the  author  calls 
tor  a,  sharp  iniprover\iem  in  internal  management  of  the  institutions.  He 
then 'discusses  the  appropriate  rolj;  for  the  states  in  reiatioato  private  higher 
education,  wifich  he  aeems  to  be  that  of  leadership  in  poiming  the  way  ,  and 
yhe  advances  arguments  tor  increased  Federal, aid  to  follow^. 

Thisj  book  creates  a  .sense  of  tlie  uTgct]^^/  of  the  crisis  Tor  private  hi'gher 
education,  and  it  had  considerable  impact  on  variou*  publics.  While  weli- 
documented,  it  is  not  loaded  with  statistics  but  rather'describes  the  problem 
and  discusses  the  various  factors,  including  substantial  government  .sub- 
vention necessary  to  achieving  a  solution.  It  has  been  an  important  book  in 
the  development  of  the  rclatiyijs  of  the  private  .sector  to  state  aijd  Federal 
izovemnients.  ~  -    -  ^     .  .  —   _  ,         .  .  . 

8:2.0/7t  .         "  '  •      .  '  . 

THton  V.  Richardson,  The.  Search  for  SAOarianism  in  Educa- 
tion, Charles,  H.  Wilson,  Jr.,  53  pp.  (A.s.sociation  of  American 
Colleges,  Washington,  D.C). 

'  Charles  H.  WiLson.  Jr. ,  was  an  attorney  for  the  defendant  Connecticut 
•  colleges  in  the  landmark  case.  Tihon  v.  fdchardson.  on  whi-h  the  Unked 
States  Supreme  ,j:ourt  handed  down  a  decision  on  June  28.  H97'r.  The 
Court  ruled  in  its  5-4  .decision  that  ctiurch-related  college.'*  may  receive 
Federal  grants  to  construct  academic  and  otheV  buildings  under  the  Higher 
Educalk)n  Facilities  Act  of  l%5,  with'  the  restriction  that  such  buildings 
may  never  be  used  for  religious  instruction  or  worship. 

WiLson  reviews  the  court  decisions  leading  up  to  T/W  ai^d  analyzes 
the  majority  opinion  (written  by  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger)  anci  the  » 
dissenting  opinions.  He  then  exariiines  the  implications  of  the  decision  iind  ' 
the-criteria  established  by  the  Court.  He  also  suggests  what  actions  institu- 
tions might  take  to  retaj^n  their  historic  sectarian  tradition  and  .still  remain 
on  safe  constitutional  grounds.  The  criteria  articulated  by-  th'e  Court  .set 
precedents  for  later  decisions  on  institutional  and  student  aid.  making  the 
Wil.sOn  analysis  substanti^vely  important  and  .somewhat' prophetic. 

See  also:  5,4.3/78  Public  Policy  and  Private  Higher  Education,  David 
W.  Brencman  and  Chester  E.  Finn.  Jr. .  eds. 

5.5.0/73  The  New  Depression  in  Higher  Education:  A  Study  of 
Financial  Conditions  at  41  Colleges  and  Universities,  Earl  F.  Cheit.  ' 

5.5  6/S-2  Private  Higher  Education,  Virst  (Second,  Third,  Fourth, 
Fifth)  Annual  Report  on  the  Financial  and'%:ducational  Trends  in  the 
Private  Sector  of  Aitieri^an  Higher  Education,  W,  John*  Mintc  and 
Howard  R.  Bowcn.         ,  ■ 
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Institutional  Role  and  Mission 


John  D.  Millett 

The  topic  of  institutional  role  and  mission  is  concerned  with  ■ 
efforts  to  describe  or  prescribe  differential  purposes  torvvarious  col- 
leges and  universities  comprising  the  universe  of  higher.education.  It 
has  long  been  recognized  that  individual  colleges' and  universities 
serve  different  ends,  even  though  the  differences  ar^  frequently 
muted  in  institutional  self-description  and  even  though  diversity  is 
often  forgotten  in  the  competition  for  enrollment  growth.  Adminis- 
trators and  faculty  members  may  bbject  strenuously  to  the  effods  of 
others  to  describe  their  unique  characteristics  and  sometimes  resist* 
the  prescription  of  a  specialised  role  set  ^oilh  by  a  state  board  of 
higher  education. 

Differences  among  colleges  and  universities  are  of  many  kind?. 
One  fundamental  difference  is  that  between  public  and  private  spon- 
sorship. Although  the  distinction  is  familiar,' the  me^ifig  and  the 
scope  of  the  difference  have  not  beep  simple  to  articulate.  Another 
difference  is  that  between  the  residential  institution,  whjqj]  provides 
or  supervises  housing  for  its  students,  and  the  commuting  or  urban 
institution,  which  enrolls  "students  who  co.nimute  from  a  family 
residence.  The  residential  institution  tends  to  attract  primarily  full- 
.time  students;  the  commuting  institution  may  §nroll  large  numbers 
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ol  pan-time  .sUident.s.  A  third  distinction  is  that  between  selective 
admission  and  open  admi.ssion,  between  Institutions  prescribing 
certain  ability  and  other  litandards  for 'entry  and  institutiorw  admitting 
any  high  schwl  graduate  or  any  person  with  the  equivalency  of  high 
school  completion.    .  .  -, 

The  most  imptirtant  distinction  among  institutions,  however,  is 
the  di.stinction  based  on  program.  The  primary  scheme  of  dassifica- 
tion  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  differentiate^ 
institutions  by  major  purpose:  the  regearch  university,  the  compre-- 
hensive  university,  the  liberal  arts  college,  the  separate  specialized 
professional  scjtool.  and  the  2-year  Institution.*  In  some  in^itances, 
the  comprehensive  univers'ity^may  be  an  upper-division  and  graduate 
study  institution.  '  ^ 

The  institutional  role  and  mission  topic  is  sufficiently  broad  to 
permit  organization  of  the  subject'  matter  into  four  uiajor  subtopics. 
The  first  deals  with  the  tiature  and  description  of  the  differential 
joles;  the  second  with  the  social  expectations  required  of  . the$e  roles; 
ihe  third  with  clelermination  of  the  need  for  specltlc  institutions  and 
programs;  and  fourth  with  review  of  the  programs  of  established 
colleges  and  umVersities.  : .      '[  > 

DifTierential  Roles.  The  classification  of  institutions  by  one  or 
more  predominant  chacacteristics  is  npcessarily  accompanied  by  an 
effort  to  explain  the  basic  differences.  Thes^^xplanations.  reflect 
observations  about  differences' in  puipose  antKlifferences  in  per- 
fomiance.  To  some  extent,  differences » arjse  ibm  variations  in 
quality,  and  qualitati^  differences  ^  likely  J  be  reflected  by 
differences  in  economic  resources.  For  state  bijgfdi  of  higher  educa- 
tion, with  their  authority  to  prdmulgate  master  plans,  to  approve 
academic  programs,  and  to  coordinate  institutional  operations  in 
tenns  of  statewide  needs— at  least  insofar  as  siat^nanced  institu- 
tions are  concerned— the  prescription  of  differcmoles  and  missions 
tor  different  campuses  is  an,fssential  part  of  higher  education 
planning.  * 

Public  Interest.  The  presence  of  different  tyrjes  of  educational 
programs  amOng'diffprent  types  of  institutions  may  be  considerpd  an., 
appropriate  response  to  diversity  in  social  expectations.  Perhaps  no 
aspect  of  the  study  of  higher  education  as  a  vital  social  institution  has 
been  mgre  neglected  than  the  subject  of  social  expectation.  This 
circumstance  may  partly  be  attrrbuted  to.the  pluralistic  and  liberal 
leutures  of  American  society.  Social  expectation  is^.ixpres.sed 
through  the  voices  of  many  groups  and  interests  and  through  actions- 
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of  nongo'vemmejital  as  well  as  governmental  agencies.  Partly,  this  . 
circupistance  may, be  attributed  to  the  reluctance  of,  American 
leaders  to  set  limitations  on  social  aspirations,  the  desirable  ahd  . 
reasonable' social  ejtpectationf;  to  b*  addressed. to  colleges' and 
.  -  uni versi'ties  currently  are  in  a  state  of  flux  and  in  need  of  analy sis  and      ,    ^ ' 
■  determination.  No  doubt  these;  social  expectations  have  to  do  with 
the  preservation  and  transmission  of  knowledge  and  culture;  the 
cognitive,  affective,  and  skills  develjjipment  potential  of  individuals;  i 
the  provision  of  educated  manpower  to  the  economy;  the  encourage- 
ment  of  social  mobilUy  based  on  talent;  the  advancement, of  knowl- 
edge and  the  patronage  of  creative  abilities;  the  utilization  of 
knowle\)ge:and  creyUiye  ability  fprthe  practic^  and  e^^^^      bene  tit  *  • 
of  society;  and  cost  dfective  service.       ,    '    '  ' 
'     The,  Need  for  Jnstitutlons.  The  ex^ctatibns  of  society  for 
benefits  from  higher  education  must  be' translated  into  the  organiza- 
tional reality*of  particular  colleges  and  univ^sitids.  to  some  extent, 
determination  of  the  need  for  particular  educational  programs,  and 
'  for  particular  enterprises  able ,  to,  deliver  these  ^  programs  occurs- 
within  a  governmental  context,  reflecting  the  political  response  to 
periived  and  desire'd  benefits  .And  to  soire  extent,  ifoccurs  wjthin 
'  an^aifiong  voluntary  groups  A  sense  of  need  usually  prt^e^es  the  , 

decision  to  build  ai?d  support  a  particular  kind  of  higher  education 
'  enterprise.     '  ■  -  ' 

Program  Review.  Once  established.^colleges  and  universities 
develop  their  own  dynamics.  The  internal  aspirations  of  adminis- 
trative leaders!  faculty  members,  and  stiidenjs  may  lead  to  various 
kinds  of  program  change  aj|d  piogram  expansion.  The  availability  of 
new  sources  of,  income  may  encourage  new  kinds  of  educational  j 
ventures.  Changing  social  circumstances 'may  induce  varied  k- \  ™- 
sponse  by  particular  colleges  and  universities.  The  programs  of  a 
college  or  oniversitymay  come  undfer  external  r6yiew  in  an  effort  to 
ensure  qualitative  performance^  appropriate  action  to  meet  social 
needs,  and  the  utilization  of  scared  economic  resources  for  programs 
of  highest  priority,  i^s  the  perfonnance  of  various  e4ucational  pro- 
grams involves  more  and  more  requests  for  social  support  in  terms  of  j 
'  charges  to  clients,  appeal  to  benefactors,  and  expected  subventions 
.  .  •    by  government,  colleges  and  universities  have  found  themselves 
increasingly  subject  to  program  scrutiny.  Sulh  scrutiny  can  be  ex- 
"pected  to  increase  in  intensity  and  scope  with  changing  socmh 
perceptions  of  the  benefits  being  derived  from  higher  education. 

» 
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No  orderly  presentation  of  a  particular  planning  subject  can 
hope^  to  avoid  overlap  with  other  subjects  or  to  prfevrde  a  preci§e 
presentation  of  research  findings  afld  general  observations.  The 
subject  of  institutional  role  andmissjjjn  is  no  exception,  the  outline^ 
here  is  at  best  suggestive;  ir  cannot  (achieve  orderliness  where  order 
does  not  exist.  The  outline  is  at  b^M  indicative  of  a  range  of  concerns 
present  in  higherieducation  planning.  * 

be  emphasized  here  as  elsewhere  that  both  ^ovem- 
merital  and  nongoverhmental  planning  are  ci)ricemed  ,with  the 
determination  df  roles  and  missions  for  particular  colleges  and 
universities.  In.  turn,  governmental  planning  in  a  federal  structure  of 
political  pcjwer  involves  local  units  of  government,. state  units  of 
government,  and  the  Federal  government.  JUst  as  there  is  no  simple 
structure  to  American  society,  there  is  no  simple  structure  to  higher 
education  planning. 

TOPIC  ORGANIZATION 

9:    Institutional  Role  and  Mission  • 

1.0   Differential  Roles 

•  1.1    Institutional  Purposes 
1»2   Classification  of  Institutional  Roles 

1.3  Profiles  of  Institiitibnal  Types 

1.4  'Planning  Distinctive  Missions 
2.0   Public  Interest  .  °  »  » 

3.0  Neec^for  Institutions  '  • 
4.0  •  ProgramvReview         '  ^ 


1.0  DIFFERENTIAL  ROLES 

1.1  Institutional  Purposes 

9:1.1/81  .  ' 

A  Quest  for  Common  beaming:  The  Aims  of  General  Educa- 
tion,. Ernest  L.  Boyer  and  Arthur  Le vine,. 68  pp.  (The  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancernent  of  Teaching,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  essay  ^  the  president  and  vice  presidont  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation was  written  to  encourage  continuing  discussion  of  a  troublesome 
and  singularly  intractable  problem:  how  to  design  a  general  undergraduate 
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program,  as  opposed  to  spepialized  education.  The  authors  acknowledge 
thaf  general  education  is  chronically  in  a  stale  rangipgfrom  casual  Jieglect 
to  serious  ckisrepair.  The  essay  mentions  the  extensive  attention  *given  to 
ge^^cral  edu^atipn  during  the  1 970* s,  most  of  which  resulted  in  little 
coherent  program  development,  and  identifies  three  (^ifferenl  genrral 
education  jeforrri  movements  evident  during  thisirrtnury.  ' 

The  authgrs'  define  the  agenda  for  general  eduditiph  as  those  experi- 
ences, relationships,  and  ethical  concerns  common  to  all  persons  simply 
because  of  their  meml^rs'Fiip  in  the  human  family.  They  see  a'revitalization 
of  general  education  as  an  urgent  requitement  of  our  day.  Th^  academic 
major  and  its  accompanying  electives  are  pictured  as  giving  emphasis  to 
individual  interests.  General  education  is  needed  to  give  epiphasis  to  the 
^common  interest;    —  ^  ^  ^  _  .       _  . .  .  ... 

Following  a  review  of  current  practice,  the^aulhors  ser  forth  their  own 
proposal  for  common  themes  of  general  education:  shared  use  of  symbols, 
shared  membership  in  groyps  and  institutions,  shared  producing  and 
consuming, 'shared  relationship  with  nature,  shared  sense  of  time,  and 
shared  values  and  beliefs.  The  appendixes  add  useful  bibliographical  data 
for  further  review  by  academic  planners.        '  '  . 

ft  > 

See:  12:1.1/81-3  The  Modern  American  College,  Arthur  W.  Chickering 
and  assiKiates.^ 

Intended  as  a  sequel  to  or  revised  version  of  The  American  College 
(edited  by  Nevitt  Sanford  and  colleagues  published  in  1962),  this  current 
effort  again  argues  that  the  overarching  purpose  .ofhigher  education  is  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  intentional  developmental  change  throughout  the 
life  cycle  of  the  individual.  The  volume  is  intr^uced  by  a  foreword  written 
by  Sanford. 

The  discussion  is  based  on  twoTJiimary  assumptions:  ( I )  that  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  I980's  will  have  to  deal  with  an  increasingly  diverse 
range  of  students  in  terms  of  age,  educational  goals,  ethnic  background, 
preparation,  and  socioeconomic  status;  and  (2)  that  undergraduate  educa- 
tion must  better  understand  student  motives,  attitudes  toward  family  and 
citizenship,  work  interest,  competency,  knowledge,  and  ways  ofJeaming. 
These  propositioB^e  elaborated  and  analyzed  in  42  chapters  written  by 
52  authors..  The  c^Hlcrs  are  organized  in  three  parts  that  consider, /res|)ec- 
tively,  today's  students  and  their  need's,  the  implications  f9r  curriculum, 
and  consequences  for  teaching,  student  services,  arid  administration. 

Part  One  begin*  with  a  chapter  on  the  life  cycle  by  Chickering  and 
Robert  Havighurst  that  reviews  at  some  length  the  literature  on  the  subject. 
The  developmental  tasks  of  the  adult  years  are  described  by  age  groupings: 
late  adolescence  and  youth  ( 16-23),  eady  adulthood  (23-35),  middle  transi- 
tion (35-45),  middle  adulthbod  (45-57)-.  late-adult  transition  (57-65),  and 
late  adulthood  (65  +  ).  This  discussion  is  followed  by  chapters  on  ego 
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development,  cognitive  an^y  ethical  growth,  intelligence,  moral  develop- 
ment, humanitaiian- concern,  interpersonal  Conlpetencc,  capacity  for 
intimac^^  professional  and^  vocational  preparation,  learning  styles, 
women's  educational  n«eds,  special  .needs  ot  blacks  and  other  minorities, 
interests  of  ^dult  learners,  and  opportunities  for  adult  learners.  Of  these 
.  chapters,  thepne  on  learning  styles  by  David  >\.  Kolb  is  particularly  useful* 
for  curriculum  planners  and  facult^  members.  '  * 

Part  Two  deals  With  teaching  and  learning  issues  of  particular  disci- 
plines: Engli^,  theater  arts,"  philosophy,  history,  economics,  psychology, 
anthropology,  biology,  interdisciplinary  studies,  business  administratilan, 
Engineering,  education,  human  service,  and  the  helping  professions.  The 
combining  of  disciplines  witiv  Hglds  of  professionaljeaming  makes  for 
some  disjunction  of  discussion,  and  the  treatment  throughout  remains 
fairly  elementary. 

Part  Three  is  especially  heterogeneous  in  content,  from  ji  beginning 
chapter  6n  how  persons  acquire  a  sense  of  purpose  to  u  concluding  chapter 
on  evaluating  adult  learning  and  program' costs,  in  between  are  chapters.on 
instnjctiojial  methods,  individualized  education.  Held  experience,  medi-\ 
ated  instruction,  credeifealing  prior  experience,  student-faculty  relation- 
ships, out-of-cl^s5^  activities,  residential  learning,  edbclijjonal  advising, 
governance,  administrative  development,  and  professional  development: 
This  part  claims  to  undertake  more  than  it  can  deliver.  Three  chapters  in 
'pariicuUr — on  governance,  on  administrative  development,  and  on  pro- 
jfcssional  development — are  out  of  focus  with  the  others. 

The  book  addresses  a  vital  subject!' how  should  colleges  and  univer- 
sities alter  their  instructionaL  programs,  course  sfrucjures  and  require-^ 
ments,  instructional  methods,  and  relationship  to  students  of^  varied 
background  and  interests.  There  are*  many  useful  insights.  Inevitably,  in  a 
volume  of  so  extensive  coverage  and  so  many  different  authors,  both  depth 
of  discussion  and  consistency  of  content  are  sacrificed.  The  book  nonethe- 
less remains  a  challenging  starting  point  for  all  academic  planners. 

9:1.1/80-1  '    '  :     '  '  ' 

Afnrmation,  Mission^  Accountability,  and  Eychange^  National 
Congress  on^Church-Related  Colleges  and  Utiiversities,  J60  .pp., 
188  pp.,  182  pp.,  aftd  222  pp.  (The  Center  for  Program  anc^Institu/ 
tional  Renewal,  A^^stin  College,  Shennan,  Tex.). 

In  the  two  years  1978-1980,  the  National*  Congress  on  Church- 
Related  Colleges  and  Uriiyersities  brought  fogether  23  denominations  to 
examine  the  issues  facing  their  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  23 
denominations  represented  over  600  colleges  and  universities  with  an 
enrollment  of  1.2  million  students.  The  Congress  held  two  national 
meetings  and  accomplished  much  of  its  work  through  various  task  forces, 
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Ylu^-flrincipul  purpose  of  the  Naflonal  Congress^  w.as  to  reaffirm  the 
y^pKf  and  value  of  church-relaied  colleges  and-universiyies.  Its  reports  se«k 
""to  reslatt  basic  Christian  commitments,  to  establish  nesifjbonds  ijf  unity  and 
understanding  between  the  institutions  and  their  sponsoring  denomina- 
tionsVlo  encourage  an  attitude  ofopcnness' among  chiirch-relaied  institu^ 
tions,  and  to  foster  an  understiuiding  and  awareness,  by  the  American 
public  of  the  ciuitributioris  of  church-related  colleges  and  universities. 

the  first  report,  Affinmaion,  contains  several  papers  presented  to  the 
National  Congress,  a  statement  onjiffirmatipn  adoptecj  by  the  Congress, 
'and  an  action  plaii'for  rem^iA^I.  the  longest  dtKument  (some  4(5  pages)  is' 
an  inventory  of  curftrnfcircuni.stances  of  church-institutional  relationships. 
The  second  repoj^.  Mission,  reviews  the  concerns  of  church-relaied 
-  colleges  and  universities,  presents  various  papers  dealing. with. purpose,- 
program,  and  concern  with  social  issues,  and  offers  discussions  of  the 
kinds  of  relationships  ^etWeen  church  and  college.  The  third  report, 
Acrounfability.  presents  papers  on  legal  Issues,  policy  issues,  and  financial 
issues  confronting  church-related  colleges  and  universities.  The  fourth, 
report,  lixclian.ife,  is  primarily -a  bibliography,  plus  a  listing  of  documents 
and  activities  dealing  with  the  mission,  i,'l)vemance,  nijinagenrfent,  faculty, 
and  ministry  of  churi?h-related  higher  education. 

The  four  reports  of  the  National  Congress  providt  the  mosjr extensive 
statement  in  this  century  about  church-related  colleges  and  universities. 

9:1.1/80-2  ;  ^ 

Education  and  Values,  Douglas  Sloan,  cd.,  279  pp.  (Teachers 

^College  Prc'ss,  New  York).  „ 

T^his  collection  of  essays  first  appeared  in  a  special  edition  of' the 
Teacders  College  Record  and  then  was  made  available  in  book  form. 
Twelve  contributors  from  various  backgrounds  and  perspectives  have 
sought  to  explore  the  connection  between  knowledgji  and  human -values. 
The  very  distinction  isHinacceptable  to  some  authors,  jAhile  others  valiantly 
insfst  that  pmpirical  knowledge  and  ethi(*ul  knowledge  are  not  competitors 
but  twin  purposes  in  the  pursuit  of  learning.  " 

In  anV'such  coljection,  the  reader  will  find  some  essays  more  insightful^ 
,  more  intriguing,  and  even  more  convincing  than  othcrs.^This  reader  was 
particulariy  impressed  by  foure.s.say.s:  "Excluded  Knowledge,**  by  Huston 
Smitrt^  '^X  Pcrsonalistic  Philosophy  of  Education, ^*  by  Pe^f  r  A.  BertOtci; 
'^Toward  a  Methodolfigy  of  Teaching  About  the  Holocaust/^  by  Henry 
Friedlander;  and  *  The  teaching  of  p:thics  in  the  American  Undergraduate 
-  Curriculum,  1876-1976/^  hy  bouglas  Sloan.        '    ,  . 

The  entire  volume  provides  helpful  suggestions  for  all  faculty  members 
who  struggle  to  define  iheir  instructional  objectives.  The  four  essays  men- 
tioned in  particular  make  the  volume  doubly  rewarding  for  all  who  care 
about  the  purposes  of  higher  education. 
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9:1  1/80-3  ^ 

Liibenii;  Education  in  triinsition,  aifton  F.  Conrad  and  Jean  C. 
Vyer,  66pp,  (American.A^^Jfoqiation  tor  Higher  Education,  Washing-, 
ton,.  IXC  J/  .  ■  ■ ''.'^    '    ^    -     ■  ' 

TTjis  rese^JJ:h  report  tERIC/Hi'g her  t\lucahon- Research  Report  No.  3) 
reviews  the  extensive  wriiing  about  liberal  and  general  education.  It  begirfs 
with  atterition  to  the  liberal  "tradition  and  then  explores  in  more  detail-recent 
literature  about  liberal  leahiing.  The  trends  obserted  include  increased 
attention  to  the^design  of  liberal  education  because-pf  financial  pressures, 
reaction  to  curriculum  changes  ot  the  I960's,  interest  in  competency  skills, 
and  interest  in  the<values  associated  with  eduw'ation. 

The  authoiv  discuss  three  di)minant  models  of  liberal  aas  cunricula—the 
distributive  model  ("a  continuum  of  prescription  with^^  <^ore  curriculum  at 
one  cnd.and  a  f^ee  elective  system  at  the  other'');  the  integrative  model 
('*thc  development  of  a  body  of  knowledge  and  skills  through  the  syner- 
gistic combination  of  several  disciplines  with  a  focus  on  a  specific  theme  or 
^jfoblem'*);  and  the  competence-based  model  ("recognition  of  compe- 
tencies regai'dless  of  where^they.  are  achieved  and  without  major  time 
constraints'').  ^ 

9:1.1/80-4  .  / 

''Essentials  of  Mission,"  John  D.  Millett,  Management,  Gover^ 
nfnce,  and  Leadership.  John  D.  Millett*  207  pp,  (AMACOM:  a 
division  of  American  Management  Associations,  New  York), 

Thkrhapter  (Chapter  3)  of  Millctt's  guide  for  college  and  university 
admiryistrators  provides  the  most  comprehensive  outline  currently  in  the 
higher  tfAicalion  literature  regarding  the  various  issues  to  be  resolved  in 
formulating  a  statement  of  mission.  In  the  author's  view,  a  mission  state- 
ment must  address  broadly  issues-  involving  instmction  (objectives  and 
program),  research,  public  service,  urBan  or  residential  orientation,  access, 
enrollment  size,  enrollment  c^haracterisfics,  quality,  and  resources.  Millett 
outlines  these  components  and  discusses  the  thought  process  and  alternative 
choices  in  developing  mission  statements  in  each  of  these  areas.  ' 

See:  34:1.0/80-2  Powcir  »n<l  Conflict  in  Continuing  Education:  Sifr- 
vival  and  Prosperity  for  AUf ,  Harold  J.  AJford,  ed.      ,  '  - 

This  volume  consists'of  nine  articles,  mostly  by  deans  of  continuing 
education,  addressed  to  three  nfiajor  questions:  Who  shall  provide  ccjptinuing 
education?  How*  shall  continuing  education  be  organized  and  tlnanced? 

"^ha't  new  efforts  are  to  be  made  in  the  field?  The  b(X)k  offers  almost  as  many 
answers  to  these  questions  as  there  are  authors.  There 'is  much  advice,  and 

*  Sometimes  it  is  conflicting  in  nature.  For  example,  one  dean  argues  that 
contimiipg  education  administrators  should  not  seek  the  support  of  central 
administration  lest  they  be  saddled  with  financial  objectives  and  overhead 
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costs  harmful  to  their  effort.  One  sees  continuing  education  as  tht  salvation 
of  an  underemployed  faculty.  Another  sees  traditional  faculty  meifnbers  as 
hostile  to  continuing  education.  -  ^ 

If  continuing  education  i.slo  be  financed  on  the  basis  of  direct  charges, 
then  certain  cjienleles  pnd  certain  tparketing  pravtices  are  ^mposcd  upon  the 
.endeavor.  If  continuing  education  is  Wseek  out  disudvarUaged  groups,  then 
it  must  be  supported  by  govemnients  or  philanthropy.  And  over  the  whole 
activity  harigs  the  threat  of  ever  larger  corporate  initifitives  and  association 
efforts  inMhe  field.  It  may.be  that  spmc  corpbratipns  would  rather  buy 
Continuing  education  service  than  produce  it,  asjpnc  corporate  official 
maintains,  but  we  Inay  bfe  Skeptical  fboui  his,p9int  of  yicw^  • 
.  There  is  Hftle  doubt  that  there  is  ample  room  for  conflict  and  for  power 
struggles  i^  the  realm  of  continuing  education  .   7         '    r     ^  ^  v 

9:1,1/79-1 

'Academic  Strat^:  The  E>eterininatfon'an4Jmpleineiitation  of 
Purpose  at  New  Graduate  Schools  of  Administration^  Larue  Touer 
Hosmer,  247  pp.  (Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor).      ,  ' 

Using  three  casCiStudies  of  the  development  of  new  graduate  school^  of 
administration,  two  in  England  and'One  in  the  United  States,^Larue  Hosmer 
purports  to  find  strategic  guidlftce  for  all  programs  of  academic  institutions. 
A  successful  strategy?  he  maintains,  ^ep^ndsoh  the  formulation  of  a  distinc- 
tive mission,  a  careful*  interrelationship  ot  instruction  and  research  and 
course  development,  and  an  appropriate  evaluation  qfpdtput. 

The  author  states  that  the  current  political  and  financial  difficulties  of 
colleges  ijnd  universities  call  for  strategic  change,  a  process  that  he  bejieves 
most  faculty  members  and  administrators  *resist.  He  finds  the  business 

'organisation  more  likely  than  the  academic  organization  to  understand  the 
importance  of  strategic  change*  and  to  implement  such  change.  Qnly  as  the  ^ 
academic  enterprise  is  willing  to  accept  the  need  for  such  change,  Hosmer 
says,  will  it  be  able  to  cope  with  the  changing  environment  of  the  1980's. 

9:1.1/79-2 

Preface  to  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  John  Wilson,  249  pp. 
(Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  Boston).  . 

The  Author,  a  lecturer  and  tutor  in  the  Department  of  Educational 
Studies  at  the  Unit'^rsity  of  Oxford,  argues  that  Education  is  sufficiently 
general,  sufficiently  disconnected  from  other  human  enterprises,  and  suf- 
ficiently permanentio  have  a  philosophical  problem  of  its  own.  The  problem 
turns  out  to  be  a  set  of  problems:  What  is  learning?  What  is  learning  worth, 
and  how  much  leammg  dfes  a  man  need?  What  virtue  or  quality  is  inherent 
in  learning?  How  do  we  encourage  persons  to  learn?  The  questions  seem 
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relatively  obVious  and  simple,  but  any  teacher  knows  that  the  answers  arc 
not.  ^     .  ;  y  ^  '      ♦     .  . 

The  author  begins  his  tfiscussion  by  defining  edueation  as  iTp^rticular,, 
institutionalized,  form  ap<lpr<Kess  of  human  enterprise  designed  taproduc'b 
certain  kinds  of  result!>M)r  g(H)ds  gained  through  learning.  The  intention  of 
learning  h>  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  endeavor;  ratjicr,  the  fact  of  letuTiing  is 
the  juslificuiioii  for  education.  But  is  any  kind  of  learning  to  be  Valued  or 
only  certain  kinds  of  learning?  What  about  learning  to  torture  or  kill?  The 
author  passes  by  the  rnoral  issue  in  order  to  restrict  his  definition  to  embrace 
leaminj^-above  the  level  of  nature — intended,  suecessful/and  part  of  some 
general  plan  for  the  learning  of  persons  as  persons. 

The  discussion  graf^ples  with  many  basic  issues,  such  as  the  difference 
between  training  and  education,  general  as  opposed  to  .special i/ed  learning, 
'the  cultural  constraints^  on  learning,  the  moral  dimension  of  learning, 
conceptual  as  opposed  to  applied  leamingf  and'iwseful  as.opposed  to  non-^ 
useful  learning.  The  philosopher  seeks  to  illuminate  ihc  issues  ^ven  when  he 
has  no  final  answers  or  prefers  to  avoid  the  dogmatism  of  final  answers. 

In  his  discussion  of  learning,  the  author  sets  forth  some  conceptual 
requirements  that  will  sCem  quite  reasonable  to  educators.  Similarly,  ihe 
discussion  of  the  content  of  learning  will  win  general  approval.  When 
attention  turns  to  learning  in  relation  to  human  nature,  the  philosopher  has 
concerns  to  express  rather  than  certainiies  to  explicate.  - 

A  philosophy  of  education  must  necessarily  deal  with  vital  issue>.  B^jt 
in  Western  culture,  philosophy  is  hesitantrpartiai,  te^hative,  dynamic;  Such 
a  philosophy  reveals  Western  culture  at  its  best,  and  at  its  vyoVst,  in  refusing 
to  propound  absolutes  even  when  they  may  be  demmided  by  some  extremists. 


9:1.1/79-3 

Renewmg  Liberal  Education:  A  Printer,  Francis  J ;  Wuest,  225  pp. 
(Change  in  Liberal  Education,  Kansas  City,  Mo.t 

Thiff  re|>ort  resulted  from  a  nati^mal  project  to  develop  and  evaluate 
alternatives  to  traditional  patterns  of  teaching  and  leaijiingjn  undergraduate 
•liberal  educalion.  Soine  .^0  institutions^ from  small  and  2-year  colleges  to 
large  and  research-oriented  universities,  participated  actively  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  definition  of  liberal  learning  employed  was  essehtially  a  definition 
of  general  education:  Tne*  institutions  involved  followed  a  considerable 
variety  of  pattems^^in  their  effort -to  accomplish  their  general  edilcatio'n 
objectives.  In  some  instances.  libj;ral  education  was  the  major  purpose  of  a 
4-year  degree  program;  in  other  instances,  general  education  was^a  compo- 
nent part  of  a  baccalaureate  program.  In  eVery  instance,  the  participation  of  • 
the  selected  institutions  was  directed  toward  renewal  of  their  liberaror 
general  education  objectives:  toward  rethinking  and  evaluation  of  cur- 
ricuium,  instructional  processes,  and  acjiievement. 
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The  process  of  renewal  is  presented  around  therties  of  motivation, 
energy*,  time,  agenis,  institutional  ^characteristics,  and  external  factors. 
Subsequent  sections  of  the  report  deal  with  cuniculum  change,  the  integ^ra- 
tion  of  purpose  and  practice,  lha  exchange  of  renewal  experience,  and  an 
agenda  for  renewal.  The  experience  of  four  institutions  (one  regional  state 
Uhiversity,  two  private  lil)eral  arts  colleges,  and  one  community  college)  is 
reported.  The  report  is  more  helpful  in  terms  of  process  than  in  terms  of 
design.  '  \  » 

9:1.1/73  i      '  '  .  • 

The  Purposes  and  the  Performance  of  Higher  Education  in  the 
United  Stit^:  Approachkig  the  Yew  2000,  Carnegie  Cqmmiss ion 
on  Highef  ^ucation',  107  pp,  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  Yqrk). 

In  somfe  respects,  this  report  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  might  be 
considered  the  most  important  single  document  among  some  2 1  reports  the 
Commission  has  issued.  Acknowledging  that  there  are  both  inti^al  and 
external  conflifcts  over^the  purposes  of  higher  education,  the  Commission 
declares  that  there^are  five  "main  purposes**:  the  development  of  students, 
the  transmission  and  advancemcnt^f  learning,  the  advancement  of  human 
capability,  the  enlargement  o(.educatiQnal  justice,  and  the  critical  evaluation 
of  society  through  individual  thought  and  persuasion  for  the  sake  of  social 

self-renewal.  ,  ^ 

In  terms  bf  fulfilling  these  purposes,  the  Commission  rates  student 
development  as  generally  adequate,  the  transmission  and  advancement  of 
knowledge  as  superior^the  advancement  of  human  capability  as  superior, 
the  enlargemcpt  of  educational  justice  as  unsatisfactory  but  improving,  and 
the  critical  evaluation  of  society  as  uneven  in  the  past  and  uncertain  for  the 
future*  The  Commission  proposes  a  number  of  .ways  to  improve  pertbr- 
mance:  more  attention  to  general  education,  more  concern  about  the  quality  - 
of  the  educational  environment,  a  steadier  supply  of  Federal  research  fund- 
ing, a  major  expansion  of-opptMtunities  for  lifelong  learning,  a  more  deter- 
.mined  effort  to  provide  places  in  cotiege^pr  low-income  and  minority 
groups,  and  better  rules  and  understandings  to^handlejiociety*s  critical 
evaluation. 

The  Commission  points  out  three  major  doctrinal  views  regiu^mjjL4he 
central  purpose  of  higher  education.  One  view  is  thai  higher  education"" 
should  be  concerned  with  a  search  for  and  socialization  of  values,  a  view 
supreme  in  the  United  States  before  the  Civil  War,  according  to  the  Com- 
mission. The  second  view  is  that  higher  education  should  further  the  evolu- 
tion of  knowledge  and  of  skill  development  within  existing  society,  a  vie^y 
that  has  been  dominant  throughout  the  past  century.  The  third  view  argues 
thai  higher  education  should  prepare  the  way  for,  or  assist  the  perpetuation, 
of.  some  designated  type  of  society.  The  Commission  identifies  this  thir* 
view  as  the  main  challenge  to  the  still  dominant  view  as  to  the  purpose  of 
higher  e'ducation. 
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See  also:  1 2:3.0/80  Academic  Adaptations:  Higher  Education  Prepucs 
for  the  1980$  and  1990s,  Veme  A.  Stadtman . 

1.2  Classification  of  Institutional  Aoles 

9:1.2/80 

An.  Improved  Taxonomy  oT  Postsecondary  Institutions,  David 
Makovvski  and  Rolf  M.  Wulfsberg,  44  pp.  (N^vdonal  Center  for 
Higher  Education  ManageiTifent  Systems,  Boiiider,  Colo, ), 

For  50  or  more  years,  the  fiJational  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
(NCES)  and  its  predecessor  offices  in  the  Federal  Governmfcnt  have  col- 
lected and  reported  data  in  a  six-division  classification  covering  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  three  types  of  institutions— universities,  other.4-year 
colleges,  and  2-year  colleges.  The  ii^adequacies  of  this  classification  have 
been  evident  to  researche^^s  and  others  for  over  30  years.  The  Commission  on 
Financing  Higher  Education  (1949-1952)  developed  a  different  taxonomy, 
and  a  Somewhat  similar  scheme  was  devised  by  the  C^megit;  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  (l%7- 1973). 

In  this  working  paper,  the  two  authors — onefronj  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems  and  the  other  from 
NCES — propose  a  modified  taxonomy,  based  on  the  Camegie*model,  for 
future  use  byNCES.  In  addition  to  the  primary  grouping  of  public  versus 
private  sponsorship,  the  authors  recommend  a  six-fold  classification,  along 
with  criteria  for  the  assignment  of  individual  institutions:  major  doctoral, 
comprehensive,  general  baccalaurate,  2-year,  medical,  and  specialized. 

Somewhat  simpler  than  the  10  groupings  used  by  the  Carnegie  ^Cofh- 
mission,  the'  reoommended  taxonomy  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  and  feasi- 
ble scheme  of  classification  according  to  primary  mission.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Higher  Education  General  Information  Surveys  of  NCES  will  begin 
to  make  use  of  this  improved  taxonomy.  „  

9r-1.2/76^  * 

A  Classification  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  Carnegie 
Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Education,  126  p^,  (CCPSHE, 
Berkeley,  Calif.).  '    "  ^  ^ 

This  revised  edition  of  a  volume  first  published  in  1973  b%ngs  up  to 
date  a  taxonomy  of  institutions  of  higher  education  useful  for  planning  and 
research.  The  revision  adds  some  ' institutions,  eliminates  others,  and 
changes  the  category  of  still  others. 

The  Carnegie  classification  scheme  basically  groups  institutions  by 
mission:  doctoral-granting  universities,  compreheostye  universities,  liberal 
arts  colleges,  2-year  institutions,  and  . specialized  or  professional  institu- 
tions. Numbers  of  institutions  and  enrollment  by  type  are  provided  for  )970 
and  1976,  alohg  with  the  per^^^^^ 
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Tlie  clasJ{ificalion  offers  several  subgroupings  wilhin  each  general 
category,  as  well  as-a  division  between  public  and  private  governance.  For 
1976,  eachvof  the  3,074  campuses  in  the  United  States  has  been  assigned  to 
its  appropriate  classiftcatioiy  It  is  noteworthy  that  while  enrollments^ were  , 
some  2.6  million  students  higher  in  1976  than  in  1970,  the  proportion  j6f  total 
enrollmem  in  public  institutions  advan<?td  from  74.8  percent  to  7K. 4  per- 
cent. The  proportion*  of  students  in  doctorate-granting  universities  in  that 
sany  time  period  decliijed^Vom  3 1 .4  percent  to  27.4  percent;  tWe  proportion 
'in  comprehensive  universities  (declined  from  29.6  percent^(o  28.4  percent; 
the  proportion^  in  liberal  arts  colleges  declined  from/^1  percent  to^.8 
perc^t;  and  the  proportion  in  specialized  institujj0hs  jncreased  sligntly,, 
from'  3.4  percent  to  3.8  percent. 'On  the  otherhand,  enrollment  in  2-year 
institutions:advanced  from.27.5  percent  to  35C6  percent  otUotal  enrollment. 

The  planning  process  of  the  roles  and  missions  of  colleges  and  uni" 
vcrsities  will  necessarily  begi'n  with  a  consideration  of  the  Carnegie  classi- 
fication. .  .  /     •  ^ 

4«3   Pronies  of  Institutional  Types 

9:1,3/81        -  •  y 

Urban  Universities  in  the  Eighties:  I&ues  in, Statewide  Planning, 

Steven  H.  Smartt,  66  pp.  (Southern  Regional  Education  Boarc^ 
Atlanta,  Ga.). 

Although  this  study  by  a  staff  member  at  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board  was  restricted  to  the  southern  region  of  the  United  States 
and  to  case  studies  in  just  three  states  (Florida,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia),  the 
issues  raised  are  of  nationwide  importance  In  the  expansion  of  higher 
edutiration  in  the  1960's  and  early,  1970'$,  state  government  higher  education 
--planning  tended  to  give  particular  emphasis  to  community  colleges  and  to 
urban  universities.  This  study  presents  the  problems  to  be  resolved  during 
the  WSO's  as  urban  universities  achieve  some  datgree  of  maturity. 

The  urban  university  aS  developed  in  the  1960's  was  expected  to  have 
a  speciaf  mission:  to  enroll  mdwly  commuting,  often  part-time,  and  older 
students  on  an  open-access  basis.  The  pri5grams  of  the  university— -instruc- 
tion, research,  and  public  service— were  expcoteU  to  have  an  urban  orienta- 
tion, ^being  concerned  with  and  helping  meet  (irgent  urban  needs.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  leading  graduate  schools  in  the  1960's  were  little  disposed  to 
produce  Ph.D.'graduates  with  this  kind  of  urban^commitment. 

This  study  repprts  two  kinds  of  conflict:  ( 1 )  the  conflict  within  the  urban 
university  between  those  faculty  menjl^rs  and  administrative  officers  con- 
cerned with  access,  as  opposed  to  tho^concemed  with  quality;  and  (2)ihe 
conflict  henveetiihc  urban  university  and  the  flagship  state  university  at  the 
level  of  state  government  In  the  case  studies, ^he  statewide  competition  for 
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graduate  programs  and  state  resources  is  presented  as  particularly  ey  ident  in 
^Florida  and  Kentucky,  less  evident  in  Virginia.  * 

Although  the  study  analyzes  the  problem  with  care  and  insighk  it  offers 
no  solution!  State  governments  will  still  have  tafmd  appropriate  answers. 

*See:  4:3.0/81  Equal  Educatioiuil  Opportunity:  The  Status  of  Black 
Americans  in  Higher  Education,  Institute  fo^r  the  Study  of  Educational 
Policy.'         •  ; 

This  report  underlines  two  policy  objectives  for  higher  education:  ( 1 )  to 
have  the  same  perceritaige  of  black  students  in  higher  education  as  there  are 
blacks  in  the  higher  education  age  groups;  and  (2)  to  provide  the  talented 

,  black  stt^dent  with  eduf^ational  opportunities  of  equal  qualify  to  those  avail* 
able  to  white  students.  Although  acknowledging  progress  in  black  access  to 
higher  education,  the  report  states  that  opportunity  in  terms  of  matching 
aspirations  and  objectives  with  performance  and  outcome  is' still  to  be 
achieved.  —  .  " 

The  authors  express  particular  contem  about  the  distribution  of  black 
students,  arndng  types  of  institutions  and  about  the  relatively  modesrpropor- 
tion  of  blacks  in  graduate  and  prof(;ssional  schools.  The  future  opportunity 
for  (blacks  in  higher  education  is  seen  to  depend  on  the  commitment  of 
educators  and  policymakers  to  support  equal  opportunity.  The  authors  report 
that  from  1966  to  1976,  black  student  enrollment  increased  front  6. 1  percent 
of  all  enrQilnients  to  9.3  percent.  They  view  access  as  a  continuing  problem, . 
not  a  resdlved  situation.  « 

The  discussion  of  black  student  distHbution  makes  use  of  the  clas^ica- 
tion  structure  of  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics:'!  I)  public- 
private,,  and  (2)  universities/ other  4-year  institutions,  and  2-year  insti- 
tutions. The  report  asserts'that  the  differences  between^hese  institutions' 
reflect  family  and  institutional  wealth  more  than^  separation  of  students  by 
academic  aptitude.  The  report  calls  attention  to  the  concentration  of  black 
students  in  2-year  institutions  and  in  less  selective  institutions  and  the 
concentration  of  black  studentsTn  the  disciplines  ol  education  and  the  social 
sciences,  with  smaller  proportions  in  agricultre,  the  biological  scienccis, 

'  engineering,  and  the  physical  sciences.  The  persistence  rate  to  degree  status 
is  reported  to  be  less  for  black  than  for  white  students. 

The  issues  for  the  I980*s  are  identified  as  continuing  income  inequality 

,  among  blacks,  disproportionate  distribution  of  blacks  among  types  of  insti- 
tutionSf  the  low  retention  rate  for  blacks,  and  the  limited  enrollment  of 
blacks  in  graduate  and  professional  schools. 
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.9:1.3/80  /      *       '  /\ 

The  University  and  thOimer  City;      Franklin  S|^kes,  ed.,  191 
|)n  (Lexington  Books,  D.C.  Heath  and.Co.,  Lexingtortv^ass;). 

This  volume  comprises  nine  articles  that  seek  to  set  forth  a  mission  for  /" 
the  urban  university..  At  the  very  outset,  the  urban  university  is  defined  irf 
terms  oTfour  fundamental  elements:  location,  clientele,  program,  and 
priorities.  The  urban  university  Ts  local  and  egalitarian.  It  receives  little 
Federal  support  foi;  research  but  enrolls  many  students  whp  depend  on 
Federal  financial  assistance.  It  has  mostly  commuting  students  and  only.a 
limited  sense  of  acadeniiic  community. >   .  • 
The  authors  of  the  first  article  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
'^cosmopoluan,"  or  research,  university  and  the  *'mctropo^||[n,"  or  urban, : 
university ._They  present  this  contrast  as  four  i^adoxes:^  quality  versus 
equality;  '*  institutional   versus   individual   intluence;   elitism  veisus 
egalitarianism;  and  professionalism  versus  hSmanism.  The  faculty 
development  program  at  Northeastern  Illinois  University  is  cited  as  U'form  of*/;/ 
response  to  an  urban  mission.  ,  • 

Other  articles  ifl  this  collection  focus  on.the  use  of  urban  resources  by 
ah  urban  university,  the  arts  and  humanities  in  an  urban  environment, 
lifelong  learning  in  an  urban  setting,  graduate  education  in  an  urban  uni- 
versity, the  role  of  the  independent  college  in  an  urban  community  (es- 
'  pec'ially  the  Cenh^l  YMCA  Community  College  in  Chicago): cooperative  ^ 
education,  the  joinheducation  project  of-the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  prison  education. 

Although  quite  different  kinds  of  experience  are  reported  in  this 
volume,  the  pement  that  holds  the  university  edifice  together  is  a  com- 
mitment to  a  concept  of  urban  higher  education  that  is  different  from  the 
missioriof-other  institutions  of  higher  education.  , 

3/78-1  ^  ' 

Black  Colleges  in  America:  Challenge,  Pevelopment,  Survival, 

Charles  V.  Willie  and  Ronald  R.  Edmonds,  eds.,  292  pp.  (Teachers 
College  Press,  Columbia  University,  New  York). 

In  1.6  chapters  written  by  2 1  persons,  this  volume  sympathetically  and 
hopefully  examines  the  history  and  mission  of  the  predominantly  black 
colleges  in  the  United  States.  The  central  theme  is  that  the  higher educatipn 
•»  of  blacks  in  predominantly  black  colleges  has  provided  opportunity  and 
identity  for  the  black  minority,  as  well  as  offering  evidence  of  moral  values 
vital  tftall  Americans. 

^*Througtlout  the  volume,  the  objectives  of  black  colleges  are  set  forth  as 
"the  achievement  of  social  justice,  the  reform  of  an  oppressive  social  order, 
and  service  to  black  communities.  A  long-time  president  of  a  black  college, 
Benjamin  E.  Mays,  asserts.that  the  ^lack  image  jn  American  has  been  kept 
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alive  by  black  collegeji.  With  appropriate  attention  to  a  concept  ot  quality  in 
edticational  achievement,  the  authors  see  the  speciiAf'mission  of  the  black, 
college  in  terms  of  attracting,  educating,  and  graduali'<ig  black  men  ^pd 
women  Who  would  not  otherwise  have  gone  to  college. 

In  a  part  of  the  volume  cfbvoted  to  the  administration,  Tmancihg,  and 
g^vemUncc  of  black  colleges,  the  single  most  perplexing  problem  confront- 
ing black'Colfege  presidents  is  identified  as  the  concem  to  provide  a  * '^und 
edu'Cation*'  with  limited  fmancial  resources.  Black  colleges  have  also  be- 
come a.  major  source  of  eifiplo)tmenl4n  their  communities.  Sherman  Jones 
and  George  Weathersby  call  attention  to  the  early  flpancing  of  bla^ik  schools 
by  the  Freedman  s  Bureau  and  by  benevolent  sobivties,  the  distribution  of 
income  by  major  sources  as  of  1915,  and  recent  trends  in  financing  of  both 
independent  and  public  black  colleges  and  universities.  Prezell  Robtnson 
suggests  five  guidelines  for  the  effective  man^geme^^^^  of  scarce  resources, 
beginning  with  careful  formulation  of  the^issioK  iind  goals  of  each  institu- 
tion. 

In  a  section  focused  on  teaching  and  learning  in  the  black  college,  black 
students  arc  said  to  regard  higher  education  as  an  effective  economic  tool  for 
improved  material  status.  The  black-college  teacher  is  Icoketl  ijpon  as  a 
symbol  of  succes^s  and.upNvard  social  mobility.  The  objective  of  the  black- 
college  teacher  is  one  of  transforming  '*high-risk"  students  into  community 
and  vocational  leaders.  Various  chapters  are  concemed»with  teaching  in  tiie 
.s(Kial  sciences,  sciences,  fium{inities,  and  English. 

The  overall  conclusion  to  the  volume,  as  state^l  by  Charles  Willic,'is 
ihat  black  colleges  in  the  United  States  are  a  vital  national  resource.  ' 

9:1.3/7%2 

The  Community  and  Junior  College,  Collins  W.  Burnett,  ed.  147 
pp.  (College  of  Education,  University  of  Kentucky,  l^xington). 

This  compilation  of  articles  about  the  2-year  community  college 
sutjmiarizes  current  knowledge,  about  the  largest  and  most  rapidly  growing 
sector  of  the  higher  education  system  in  the  United  States.  If  2-year  in^titU-, 
tions  attached  to  4-year  colleges  and  universities  are  incJud^d^  2-year  institu- 
tions as  of  1977  had  some  36  percent  of  all  student  enmllments,  more  than 
such  .other  sectors  as  d(Ktoral-granting  universities,  comprehensive  uni- 
versities, baccalaureate  colleges,  and  specialized  colleges  and  seminaries. 

Several  subjects  are  reviewed  in  terms  of  the  available  research  find- 
ings: the  history  of  the  private  junior  college,  for^ig.n  adaptations  of  the 
American  community  college, 4he  cohtrasting  experience  of  **i}ative"  and 
transfer  students  in  obtaining  a  baccalaureate,  the  transfer  pcoblerti  between 
2-year  and  4-year  institutions,  and  faculty  characteristics  in  the  2-year 
college.  ,  * 

A  pitrticulariy  useful  chapter  describes  the  student  personnel  prOgtam'^ 
in  a  community  college.  The  outline  of  a  comprehensive  program* drawn 
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from  various  studies  j)resents  a  vivid  portrait  of  how  the  cotnmunity  college 
seeks  to  serve  its  unique  student  body.  / 

-  Only  one  instructional  pppgram  of  the  community  college  is  discussed 
in  the  volume — tbe  program  in  allied  health  |e*:hnologies.  The  absence  9f' 
attention  to  instructional  progra;Tis,  iristructioital  objectives,  and  curriculum  ; 
detracts  from  this  otherwise  vahiallle  summary.  • 

9:1.3/76  .  . 

The  Regional  State  Cote«s.  and  Universities  in  th«  Middle 
1970's,  Fred  F.  Har^^leroalTrheodore  Molen,  }r.  ,  and  Suzanne  Van 
Ort,  103  pp.  (Higher  Education  Prograiri,  University  of  Arizona, 
.  Tucson).  ,  / 

.  This  study  is  the  third  ancl  most  recent  report  on  the  growth^^a^^ 
expansion  of  regional  state  colleges  and  universities.  In  general,  the  institu-* 
tions  identified  as  regional  state  colleges  and  universities  are  the  324  institu- 
tions comprising  the  Americkn  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. The  Association  cooperated  in  developing  the  data  presented  in 
-  these  reports,  ^llie  objectives  of  the  re^rts  are  to  describe,  for  the  decade 
'  1966  to  1976,jgeneral  iii^itutional  changes;  institutional  characteristics  in 
enrollment  size,  program  offerings,  and  financial  support;  prevailing  pat- 
terns of  administrative  organization;  and  the  development  of  plans  for  future 
program  endeavors. 

For  the  most  part,  regional  state  colleges  and  universities  are  reported 
•  to  be  of  two  kinds:  former  teachers  colleges  that  have  expanded  program 
mission  and  enrollment,  and  urban  universities  meetihg^a  variety  of  urban 
higher  education  needs.  The  studies  develop  a  usetu!  two-dimensional 
framework  for  classifying  higher  education  institutions,  both  by  level  of 
(degree  programs  (associate,  baccalaureate,  master's,  and  doctoral),  and  by 
program  orientation  (applied  vs.  theoretical). 

This  report  (covering  1975  data)  indicates  continued  enrollment  growth 
(especially  in  graduate  programs),  expansion  of  technical  and  professional 
programsioiher  than  those  of  teacher  education,  increased  attention  to  new 
and  innovative  instructional  programs, isome  improvement  in  library  hold- 
ings, stability  in  student/faculty  ratios*,  an  increase  in  per  student 
expenditures,  and'increases  in  income  from  student  fees,  primarily  in  the 
midwest  and  northeast  regions  of  the  United  States. 

All  three  of  these  reports  on  regional  state  colleges  and  universities  set 
forth  the  relative  stale  of  well-being  for  an  important  and  often  overlooked 
segment  of  public  higher  education.  Moreover,  the  mission,  program  of- 
ferings, and  enrollment  size  . of  iltese  particular  institutions  will  become 
major  planning  problems  for  the  1980^8. 
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Edii^ation  and  Evangelism,  A  t^roflle  of  Protestant  Colleges,  C. 

Robert  Pace,  123  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co;,  New  Vork>^  ^\ 
In  tnis  study,  conclicted  tor  the  Carnegie  Commission  o^  Higher 
Education,  the  author  found  that  there  is  no  short,  direct  answer  to  the' 
question':  What  is  a  Protestant  •college?  Protestant  denominations  have 
founded  over  the'years  more  than  1 ,000  colleges  in  the  United  States,  and 
about  600  of  these  were' still  operating  in  the  I960's,  Some  Protestant 
colleges  and  universitiesTiave  become  nonsectarian  in  affiliation.  Others  are 
relaxing  their  denominational  ties.  A  third  group  continues  its  relationship  to 
major  denominations,  but  the  denominations  themselves  have  become  less 
evangelical.  A  fpurth  group  consists  of  college«i  related  to  evangeli(;al  and 
fundamentalist  churches  Using  data  from  a  sample  of  88  such  colleges,  the 
author  drew  a  profile  of  Protestant  colleges.  • 

In  terms  of  environment,  ^the  author  found  tha^  the  evangelical  and 
fundamentalist  colleges  are  more  homogeneous  than  other  denomtnaiionaT 
Protestant  colleges  or  comparison  groups.  The  Protestant  colleges  tend  to 
have  a  considerable  sense  of  communiiyv  to  observe  standardly  of  decorum, 
and  to  be  some  whaHess  committed  to  ideals  of  scholarship  than  comparison 
institutions.  The  sense'^f  religious  commitment  is  iitrongest  within  the 
evangelical  anil  fundamentalist  colleges  and  somewhat  evid^t  in  the 
"mainline**  Protestant  colleges.    *  . 

The  author  concludes  that  there  is  no  typical  Protestant  cdllege  student 
or  alumnus .  The  colleges  tegd  to  be  soniewhat  small  in  enrollment  size ,  to.  be 
friendly  places,  to  be  (Kcasionally' innovative,  to  be  residential,  to  have 
increasingly  permissive  social  regulations,  to  be  uncertain  about  religious 
faith,  and  to  be  increasingly  moralistic  in  attitude  toward  social  and 
economic  problems.  ,  ,  ^ 

9:1.3/72-2 

,The  Home  of  Science:  The  Role  of  the  University,  Duel  Woltle, 
201  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York). 

This  study,  prepared  for  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion, maintains  that  the  American  university  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  became  the  principal  home  of  s^iience  and  research  activities.  The 
author  proposes  that  this  development  Was  not  the  conscious  determination 
of  some  planning  body  but  the  consequence  of  interrelated  intellectual  and 
economic  influences.  ^ 

The  author  traces  foui  r  themes:  the  professionalization  of  science, 
the  search  for  sponsors,  the  iCction  of  jihe  university  as  the  appropriate 
location  of  professional  scientific  endeavor,  and  the  development  of  the 
university *s  commitment  to  /graduate  study  and  research.  The  impact  of 
science  on  higher  education  is  identified  as  fourfold:  the  breakup  of  the 
college  tradition,  encouragement  to  specialization  in  the  humanities  and 
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social  sciences,  institutional  fragment^ti<$n^  and  dispersal  of  power,  and 
irtterinsfltutional  ctmpctition.  The  experience  of  World  War  Il-dnd  th« 
increased  involvement  ofvt^ie  Federal  Government  in  the  growth' of  uni- 
versity science  necessarily,  is  a  major  part  of  ibe  story.  Research  support  of  • 
university>  science  grew  from  $360  million  in  1953  to  over  $2.6  billion  in 
1 973,  with  60  percent  of  this  support  coming  from  the  Federal  (jovernment. 

The  author  also  gives  careful  attention  to  the  rationale  for  university 
riesearcrt, activities  as  a  key  function  in  scientific  study.  One  justification  is  ^ 

^  that  practical  applications  of  knowledge  can  have  social  benefits.  Another  is 
that  science  is  the  new  frontier  fbr  humanity  to  explore.  It  has  even  been 
suggested 'that  scientific  reseai:ch  is  the  modem  equivalent  of  Egypt's 
pyramids  oi^  the  medieval  cathedral  Unfortunately,  the  author  states,  it  is 
not  easy  to  formulate  the  university  rationale.  The  convincing  argument  is 

'  the  ex[)ectati6n  pf^ social  benefit;  the  conviction  is  weakened  whon  the  • 
expectation  is  i\oi  fulfilled.  In  tum^  there  is  the  question  about  govemmient 
rationale  in  supporting  university  rese^ch:  national  defense,  inteipatiOnal 
prestige,  social  benefit.  University  research  iias  become  •  government 
dependent.  Government  support  s(feks  national  objectives,  a  national 
interest*  still  to  be  clearly  identified,  advocated,  an  J  realized. 

9:1.3/72-3 

The  Invisible  CoUegei:  A  ProHIe  of  Small,  Private  Colleges  with 
Lunited  Resources,  Alexander  W .  Astin  and  Calvin  B .  T,  Lee,  1 46  pp.  . 

Declaring  that  colleges  and  universities  in  *W  United  States  have 
evolved  into  a  ''highly  refined"  hierarchy  consisting  of  a  few  elite  institu- 
tions, a  substantial  middle  class,  aind  a  large  number  of  relatively  unknown 
institutions,  the  authors  of  this  study  sought  to  describe  this  third  group— the 
one-third  of  all  4-year  institutions  comprising  the  little-known  privaite  col- 
leges. Although  the  term  "invisible''  was  considered  by  some  as  pejorative, 
the  authors  had  two  primary  characteristics  in  mind:  a  relatively  low  degree 
of  studerft  selectivity  for  admission  and  relatively^ small  enrollment  size.  In 
general,  the  criteria  for  defining Ihe  type  pf  institution  described  were  SAT 
composite  scores  Below  1 ,000  and  enrollment  size  below  2,500. 

In  the  feport  prepared  for  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion, the  authors  present  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  invisible  colleges. 
Among  administrative  characteristics,  the  invisible  colleges  were  found 
primarily  in  the  midwestem  regions;  tended  to  have  religious  affiliationsr 
included  most  of  the  private,  predominantly  black  colleges;  tended  to  have 
lower  annual  tuition  charges'to  students;  tended  to  have  a  smaller  proportion 
of  faculty  members  with  doctoral  degrees;  and  had  modest  endowment 
resources  per  student.  Data  about  student  characteristics,  learning  environ- 
ment, and  educational  effects  are  included^  •  * 

•  The  iiuthors  conclude  that  the  problems  of  the  invisible  colleges  are 
q\jalitatively  different  from  those  of  the  elite  colleges.  They  state  that  there  , 
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is  no  strategy  tor  the  survival  of  these'coUeges  that  does  not  jeopardize 
their  small  size  or  their  private  status.  The  most  important  attribute  of  the/ 
invisible  college  is  identified  as  its  sm^ll  size.  These  colleges  are  educa- 
tionally useful  in  serving  a  student  body  not  equally  well  served  by  the  elite 
private  college  or  the  larger  public'college'or  university.  The  authors  assert 
that  the  invisible  college  in  general  has  justified  its  existence  and  has  in 
large  rpeasure  been  ignored  or  overlooked  in  State  and  Federal  government 
planning*  Increased  enrollment  size  is  given  as  an  igiperatiye,  as  well  as 
curriculum  development  more  nearly  consistent  with  the  actual  educational 
mission  of  the  institution.  / 

9:1.3/71-1  *  * 

Between  Two  Worlds:  A  Profile  of  Negro  Highei^  Education, 

Frank  Bowles  and  R^^       De,  Costa,  326  pp  j^^^^^^ 

Co.,  New  York).         *  f  '  • 

In  this  study  for  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  the 
authors  set  out  to  desctlbe  and  analyze  the^condition  and  role  of  the  his- 
torically Negro  college.  They  found  that,  by  the  late  1960*s,  these  colleges 
no  longer  held  the  prp-eminence  they  once  ^id  for  the  black  student.  During 
a  SO-year  period  in. the  South,  biac||fbdfleges  were  tbe  sole  custodian  of  black 
literacy,  black  history,  and  black  aspiratibh's.  Moreover,  the  principal.pro- 
fessional  opportunity  open  to  black  graduates  was  to  teach  in  black  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  However,  opportunities  for  black  access  to  a 
wide  variety  of  colleges  and  universities  expanded  substantially  in  the 
I960*s.  By  the  end  of  the  1960*t,  it  was  clear  that  the  unique  role  of  the 
historically  Negro  college  to  provide  edfcational  opportunity  for  .black'^ 
students  ha^  efided.  Nq  longer  boi^nd  by  its  traditional  mission  and  obliga- 
tion, the  historically  Negro  college  became  free  to  undertake  a  new  role.^ 
Exactly  what  this  new  role  woul^d  b^  remained  uncertain. 

After  a  substantial  presentation  Qf  historical,,  statistical ,  and  descriptive 
data,  the  authors  turn  to  speculation  about  the  future.  Obviously,  the  World 
of  higher  education  for  black  students  is  in  transition.  Should  students  be 
prepared  toparticipate  in  black  society  or  in  2^]int^grdted  society?  Whatever 
the  objective,  will  the  educational  needs  of  black  students  be  better  met  i^  a 
^^gregated  or  integrated  learning  environment?  How  can  the  competence^  of 
black.students  to  compete  with  white  students  be  adyanccd?  How  can  the 
\lefict  of  professional  blacks  be  rpost  rapidly  and  effectively  reduced?  Like 
others,  the  authors  have  no  precise  answers  to  these'complex  issues. 

The  authors  assert  that  there  remains  a  missibn  for  the  historically  Negro 
college  to  perfonfi:  to  take  students  of  poor  preparation,  to  fit  them 
into  appropriate  educational  progr^ims,  and,  in  time,  to  qualify  them  for  a 
professional  position  within  the  black  community  or  a  permanent  position 
with  a  reasonable  future  in  the  white  community.  Finally,  the  authors  ufge 
that  public  policy  and  public  progran^s  assist  the  predominantly  black 
college  in  fulfilling  Xhih  mission. 

^  ................. 
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9:1.3/71*2  ,  , 

Breaking  the  Access  Barriers:  A  ProHle  of  TworYear  Colleges, 

Leirfnd  L\  Medsker  and  Dale  Tillery,  183  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  New  York).  \  ^ 

Co-authored  by  a  leading  proponent  of  the  communKy  college,  this 
^itudy  sponsored  by  the  tamegiq  Conimission  on  Higher  Eijucaiion  is  both 
%       an  account  of  a«d  an  explanation  for  the  phenomenal  growth  of  2-year- 
^      colleges  in  the  I960's.  The  i^thors  assert  that  three  principal  factors  were 
T^involved  \i  the  expansion:' the  increased  demand  for  technically  educated 
.  personnel  in.  American  business  and  government;  the increased  govern- 
mental financing  available  to  veterans  and  others  with  which\  to  meet  the 
personatvosts  bf;^Qing  to  coHege;  and  the  aspiration  of  individi\als  to  know 
niore  about  ihemselveJiand  theVorld  of  which  they  are  apart;  Statistical  ^ 
d|ita  of  various  kinds  are  used  to  demonstrate  the  facts  of  growth  V 
.    *  The  authors  give  considerable  attentiorv<o  a  statistical  profile  of  the 
community  college  student.  In  tenns  of  academic  ability  ,  the  student  tends 
to  fallln  the  second  and  third  quartilcs,  jitst  above  and  below  theWdian. 
The  family  income  corresponds  similarly.  Few  community  college Wudents 
'  are  of  high  academic  ability  and  high  family  income,  but  few  arc\of  low 
academic  ability  orlow  family  income^  Although  about  two-thirds  of  c(im: 
.  miimty  college  students  intend  to  transfer  to  a  4-year  program,  on  I  JiiabQut 
one-third  actually  do  so.  Only  about  pne-lhird  of  all  newly  enrolled  students 
Complete  a  2-year  instructiqnal  program.         *  '  .V 

In  termJi  of  instructional  programs,  the  authors  stress  the  tenden^^  of 
2-yeat  colleges  to  offer  a  wide  variety  of  opportunities,  especially  in  career 
education.  The  discussion  of  developmental  or  remedial  education  annci- 
"  paled  but  could  not  fully  forecast  the  experience  fhat  occurred  in  the  T^10% 
There  caf)  be  no  doubt  that  the  QffmmunUy  college  in  the  I96(i\s 
achieved  a  central  role  in  American  higher  education.  That  role  involved  a 
promise  of  educational  achievement,  career  development,  and  community 
sersyce  for  a  whole  new  class  ot^Mtizens.  Froii!  the  perspective  of  the  !*^H(Vs). 
this  promise  seems  largely  to. have  been  fulfilled.  •       .  \ 
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Models  and  Mavericks;  A  ProFile  of  Private  Liberal  Arts  Col- 
leges, Morris  T.  Keeton;' 191  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  book  co.,  New; 
York).  .    •     '  *  V 

In  an  effort  to  provide  a  rationale  for  the  private  college,  the  author  of 
this  study  for  the  Carnegie  Commission  oA  Higher  Education  argues  that 
these  instituti6ns  could  relieve  the 'burden  of  overcrowding  in  public  institu- 
tions and  could  ''undertake  venturer*  in  qualitative  achievement.'*  Quatita- 
tive  achievement  is  i.dentified  in  terms  pf  three  perspectives:  the  freedom  to 
orient  student  life  and  a^curriculum  to  a  particular  religious  or  philosophical 
point  of  view,  the  opportunity  for  unique  instructional  achievements,  and 
...  .......277  ........  ........... 
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the  freedom  to  undenake  siKially  useful  but  often  risky  innovation. 

One  chapter  discusses  th^  idea  of  quality  based  upon  distinctive  phi- 
losophy. Another  chapter  develops  the  idea  of  quality  based  upon  distirifct\ve 
resoiyces.  Still  a  third  qhapter  presents  vignettes'*  of  five  '^excellent 
colleges."  .  * 

Jh6  author  then  argues  persuasively  for  a  public  policy  aimed  at. 
preserving  and  fostering  11 '  'dual  system**  of  higher  educatiofi;The  etements 
of  a  desired  public  policyggire  presented  as  grants  and  Iqans  tb  individual 
institutions,  support  of  institutions  in  meeting  the  costs  of 'an  expanded 
enrollment,  anTl  extended  suppoi^foY  construction  and  special  programs. 
The  author  also  insists  that  priva|e  colleges  should  realign*  their  authority 
relationships,  improve  inlgpal  communication,  and  strive  f6r  greater 
decentralization  ot  management.      ;     -  ,  : 

. .      '  ,    a . .  .  • 

'  '^:1.3/70  ^    .  . 

the  Upper  Division  College,  Robert  A.  Altman.  202  pp.  (Jossey- 

'  Bass,  San  Francisco).  '  , 

This  book  traces  the  historical  development  of  upper  division  colleges^ 
and  universities  established  to  draw  ^udentsl'rom  public  coimAunity  col- 
leges. To  supplement  and  extend  the -communtf^  college  system,  ^state 
planners  and  state  governments  identified  particulai"  places  in^ir  states 
where  upper  division  colleges  o{  universities ;should  be  established.  The 
tojal  number  \)f  such  universities  at  the  time  of  the  study  was  about  13, 

-  concentrated  largely  in  Florida,  Illinois,  and  Texas.  The  mission  of  these 
institutions  was  to  achieve  an  articulation  with  2-year  campuses  and  to 
meet  i-egional  needs  for  baccalaureate  and  master*s  degree  instructional 
programs. 

Since  most  upp<(^division  colleges  were  established  in  the  I960*s,  the 
author  has  only  a  relatively  brief  history  to  report.  He  describes  some  of  the . 
early  opt^rational  difficulties,  but  overiooks  the  reluct^ce  of  faculty  mem- 
'  bers  newly  recruited  from  graduate  schools  to^ccept  find  implement  the 
institution*s^missioi).  In  some  instances,  the  enrollment  proved  to  be  less 
than  planners  anticipated,  for  reasons  that  deserve  much  more  attention 
than  has  been  gVen  to  the  subject. 

9:1.3/69.1 

Colleges  of  the  Forgotten  Americans:  A  Profile  of  State  Colleges 
and  Regional  l/niVersities,  H.  Alden  Dunham,  206  pp.  (McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York).  > 

The  colleges  and  universities  examined  in  this  study,  sponsored  by  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,'  are  essentially  of  two  kinds.  ' 

^^^els  the  teachers  college,  which  evolved  in  the  I950*s  and  1960*s  into  a 
comprehensive  university,  adding  more  courses  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and 

J>??w  profess ipn^a^s^^^      (mostly  of  business  a    fine  arts)  to  a  curnculum 
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previously  preoccupied  with  the  professional  education  of  teachers.  The 
second  is  the  state  urban  university,  newly  created  or  newly  transformed 
from  some  earlier  sponsorship  in  order  to  expand  th^e  opportunities  for  higher 
education. 

The  author  makes  clear  that  the  colleges  and  universities  he  describes 
have  indeed  been  .varied  in  their  history,  their  performance,  and  their  ^ 
expectation.  What  the  a)lleges  and  universities  have  in  common  is  publi^ 
sponsorship,  new  program  ideas  or  concept's  of  service,  and  the  lack 
of  prestige  and  status  associated  with  oHjer  stat^universities  and  selective 
private  colleges  and  universities.  The  col«ge|and^universities  Alden  por- 
trays are  the  institutions  that  absorbed  most  orjthe  great  enrollment  expan- 
••sion  of  the  I960's,  only  to  give  way  inihc  I970's  to  the  continued ^roWtJii  of 
cbmrtiunity  colleges:      :  f  -  ^  ^  ^ 

One  consequence  of  a  changing  mission  for  state  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  I950's  and  1960*s  v^as  the  impetus  to  create  state  boards  of  higher 
education  to  keep  program  exj>ansion  under  control.  Another  consequence 
was  the  appearance  of  multicampus  governing  boards  inherited  from  the 
days  when  a  single  state  board  of  education  operated  several  difTe^nt 
teachers  colleges.  These  consequences  are  not  explored  in  the  volume.  The 
author  already  had  a  substantial  task  in  sketching  student  characteri|p(ic^, 
faculty  expansion  and  li)}iration,  program  preliferation,  and  adminhntrative 
styles  in  this  new  kind  of  higher  education  institution.  ly 

9:1.3/69-2 

From  Backwater  to  Mainstream:  A  Profile  of  Catholic  Higher 
Education,  Andrew  M.  Greeley,  184  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
New  York).         ,  \ 

Some  350  of  over  2,800  institutions  of  higher  education  enumerated  by 
the  Carnegie  Commission  in  1968  were  related  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Yet  the^ie  was  diversity  in  organization  and  operation  under  this 
heading,  rather  than  a  massive,  smoothly  organized,  and  efficient 
monolithic  structire.  There  were,  of  course,  similarities.  The  Catholic 
colleges  and  universities  were  generally  establishecf  by  various  religious 
orders  of  the  Church,  usuaUy  presided  oyer  by  priests  or  nuns,  subsidized  in 
some  measure  by  contributed  services,  committed  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
founded  primarily  to  provide  higher  education  opportunity  to  Catholic 
immigrants  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Un|ted  States. 

Of  the  350  institutions  identified  in  the  study,  more  than  100  had  been 
founded  after  1950.  These  newer  institutions  tended  to  be  junior  colleges 
or  colleges  for  women.  A  considerable  portion  ofAhe  colle^^s  founded  for 
men  prior  to  1 950  were  no  longer  irt  existence. 

In  various  ways,  tl^e  distinctive  refigious  objectives  of  the  Catholic 
college  have  been  altered  by  the  increasing  participation  of  Catholics  in  th^ 
mainstream  of  professional,. managerial,  and  technical  positions  in  Ameri- 
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•  can  scviely.  As  some  Catholic 'youth  entered  nonsectarian  and  public  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  the'Caiholic  institution  did  not  dare  lo  offer 
educational  opportunity- of  a  lesser  quality.  And  the  urban  location  of  the 
Catholic  university  encouraged  a  non-Calhoiic  student  enrollment  in  many 
professional  programs.  Increasingly/ the  Catholic  institution  has  been 
challenged  (o  determine  what  is  distinctive  about  Catholic  higher  education. 

The  Catholic  institution  has  found  itself  beset  in  recent  years  by  rising 
costs,  an  increasing  proportion  of  lay  faculty  members,  difficulties  in 
recruiting  competent  afld  effective  lop-level  administrative  personnel, 
expanded  public  higher  education  opportunities  in  urban  areas,  and  ques- 
tions of  relationship  to  community  and  Church. 

9:1.3/69-3  ' 

The  Liberal  University:  An  Institutional  Analysis,  J.  Dom^Us 
Brown,  263  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co,..  Ne\y  York). 

This  b(H)k,  by  the  dean  emeritus  of  faculty  and  former  provost  of 
Princeton  University,  was  written:  '^../lo  analvzw  the  purjioses,  organiza- 
tion, policies,  ahd  the  processes  o(>i  particular'^  pe  of  university;  that  is,  the 
Jliberal  university'  later  defined.  In^hi&  analysis,  tbc  aiip  has  been  to  keep 
constantly  in  mind  the  inter-relations,  tensions,  and  interactions  normally, 
present  in  the  operation  of  an  institution  which  must  be  responsible  to  many 
categories  of  constituents.  The  emphasis  is,,  there^fore,  upon  hov%'  these 
various  elements  and  interests  can  be  brought,  into  moving  equilibrium  in 
advancing  the  mission  of  the  institution.  "  *•  ^ 

As  viewed  by  the,author,  the  key  attributes  pfa^liberal  university  are 
that  it  is  person-centered  rather  than  knowledge-centered;  value-centered 
'  rath^t  tlj^n  neutral  of  or  divorced  from  values;  coiKerned  with  fundamental 
knowledge  and  its  integration;  given  to  empha^^i/ing, independent  study  and 
individualized  instruction;  j^nd  prone  to  encouraging  individual  freedom  and 
promoting  individual  responsibility.  Working  from  this  description,  the 
author  discusses  the  constituent  elements,  functioning,  and  problems  of  a., 
liberal  university  in  the  following  sequence:  organization,  the  presidency, 
the iri acuity,  the  administration,  the  trustees,  t^e  students,  and  the  alumni. 
Attention  is  direcic|^principally  toward  policies  and  adm-ni^Jriifive  ar- 
rangements that  can  form  a  consistent  whole.  Some  of  the  most  rewarding 
chapters  (in  later  sections  of  the  book)  deal  with  issues  conccining  academic 
policy,  questions  of  economy  and  control,  ynd*  problems  of  external  relav 
tions.  ,    ,       '  . 

The  author  draws  on  21  years  of  experience  as  dean  and  provost  and 
earlier  specialization  irrlhe  study  of  industrial  relations  and  organization  to 
provide  a  wealth  of  observation  and  analysis/ Among  the  topics  cofered  are 
academic  freedom  and  tenure,  the  relation  between  teT^ching  and  research, 
the  role  of  the  university  j^ress.'iHe  optinial  size  of  enrollment,  the  control  of 
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subject  specialization ♦  the  control  of  sponsored  research,  and  faculty  salary 
policies  and  prixcedufes.   —  

1.4   nanning  Distinctive  Missions 

4:2.0/82  '  .  ! 

Selected  Topics  in  Graduate  Education,  Martha  Romero,  est.  50 

pp.  (Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  United  States,  Washington, 

D.C.). 

This  annotated  bibliography  rcviews'^pubhshed  material  on  selected 
issues  in  graduate  education,  including  the  assessment  of  quality  as 
evidenced  in  faculty  evaluation,  program  evaluation  ^nd  self-assessment 
measures  within  graduate  schools,  minorities,  and  nontraditional  students. 
Citations  are  given  on  publications  pertaining  to  doctoral  degrees  other  tl^an 
the  Ph.D.,  on  mid-career  changes  for  academics,  and  on  university  part- 
nerships with  government  and  industry.  The  bibliography,  which  includes 
^material  published  from  l?77  to  1982,  will  be  available  in  Fall  1982. 

■      '  <  ■ 

See;  4:2.0/81  Adults  as  Learners,  K.  Patricia  Cross.^  i' 

'The  aulhoriftsists  that  lifelong  learning  is  necessary  for  everyone.  The 
goal  of  a  leamtng  society  is  service  to  individual  learners.  The  subject  of  this 
study ,  reviewing  literature  and  theory,*  is  the  adult  as  a  learner. 

The  early- chapters  deal  with  the  recruitment  of  adult  learners,  with 
adult  participation  in  learning  activities,  and  with  theimotivation  for  adult 
learning.  The  author  proposes  her  own  chain-of-response  modal  to  advance 
the  understanding  of  adult  motivation.  In  a  summary  chapter,-  the  author 
identifies  two  basic  kinds  of  learning:  self-directed  learning  and  participa- 
tion in  organized  instruction.  Later  chapters  are  concerned  with  patterns  of 
adult  I  aming  and  development,  what  adults  want  to  know,  and  how  to 
facilitate  adult  learning. 

'  This  study  provides  a  convenient  handbook  about  our  knowledge  of 
adult  learning  and.  about  the  problems  involved  in  promoting  adult  leamjng 
through  a  college  or  university  setting.  . 

See:  16:2.0>81  The  <:hAractcrtotlcs  and  Needs  of  Adults  In  Post- 
secondary  EdticatkNiy  Lewis  C.  Solmon  and  Joanne  J.  Gordon. 

This  study  was  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  underline  the  special  needs 
and  characteristics  of  adult  students,  defined  as  those  over  2 1  years  of  age. 
The  authors  maintain  that,  if  colleges  and  universities  are  to  seek  out  and 
serve  this  nontraditional  age  group,  they  will  have  to  modify  traditional 
modes  of  teaching  and  learning! 

Using  data  from  the  Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Program,  the 
authors  repml  an  increasing  proportioji  of  freshmen  students  over  2 1  years  of 
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age.  These  students  tend  to  be  part-time,  women,  increasingly  drawn  from 
minorities,  unmarried,  and  disadvantaged  in  terms  of  parental  educational 
attainment.  The  greatest  concentration  of  adults  is  found  in  public  com-  • 
itiunity  colleges,  partly  because  of  access  and  partly  because  pf  low  cost. 
The  authors  also  note  that;  financing  a  college  education  is  a  major  concern 
for  adult  students;  adult  students  tend  to  be  poQrly  prepared  for  college 
study;  degree  aspirations  are  relatively  modest  but  advancing;  and  the 
major  interest  is  employment-related.       \  % 

The  implications  of  the  increasing  numli^r  of  adult  students  for  college 
instruction  and  institutional  services  are  pcMntedout  in  aconcluding  chapter.  9^ 

\ 

See:  4:2.0/80-2  Adult  Development:  Implications  for  Higher  Educa- ; 
tion,  Rita  Preszler  Weathersby  and  Jill  Mattuck  Tarule. 

in  this  research  report,  the  authbrs  present  a  range  of  research  in  adult 
development  as  the  basis  for  the  beginning  of  programs  in  adult  education. 
They  acknowledge  that  adult  development  is  just  emerging  as  a  field  of  study 
and  that  the  research  drawn  from  many  disciplines  is  incomplete  and  lacks  a 
unifying  theory.  They  review  life-cycle  stages  and  hierarchical  seijtignces  of  y 
^  development. 

A  final  and  somewhat  brief  section  sugges'ts  the  application  of  know- 
ledge'about  adult  development  to  prograims  of  higher  education.  The  Authors 
point  out  that  development  is  expected  to  be  a  major  outcome  of  students' 
experience.  They  suggest  that  education  can  be  important  as  a  supportive 
factor  for  individuals  in  life  tr^sitions  and  that  prograpi  planning  must  be 
undertaken  in  terms  of  groups  of  persons  to  be  served  and  an  awarenesij  of 
their  needs.  They  link  adult  development  research  with  improved  instruc- 
tional procedures,  and  they  advoci^te  expanded  services  in  career  planning, 
counseling,  and  individual  support. 

'     ■  ■      *  '  .  *» 

9:1.4/80-1 

As^sessing  the  Needs  of  Adult  Learners:  Methods  and  Models, 

Lynn  G.  Johnson,  cd. ,  7 1  pp.  (Ohio  Board  of  Regents,  Columbus).  <r 

This  collection  of  five  papers  is  concerned  with  procedures  f  \ 
assessing  the  educational  needs  and  interests  of  adult  students.  The  first 
paper,  written  by  K  Patricia  Cross,  discusses  t^e  slate  of  the  art  in  needs 
^  assessment .  The  other  four  papers  resulted  from  a  nationwide  competition  to 
find  ^  exemplary  models  of  actual  assessment  efforts.  The  winning 
papers— submitted  by  persons  ar  Springfield  (Massachusetts)  Technical 
Community  College,  the  University  of  Illinois,  Holy  Name  College  (C^li-  --^ 
fomia),  and  the  New  York  State  Dcpartmerit  of  Education— cover  the 
assessment  of  needs  of  adult  women,  the  assessment  of  needs  for  a  bac- 
calaureate completion  program  in  nursing,  efforts  to  determine  interests  of 
adult  learners  in  the  inner  city,  and  the  development  of  a  continuing  state- 
wide information  system  on  adult  learners. 

^--.^ -^^  -=282  ^  --  --  -  -^^   
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The  papers  report  the  results  of  particular  surveys  and  provide  illustra- 
tions of  the  survey  instruments  employed.  For  example,  the  Nfw  York  studji^ 
found  that  the  major  fields  of  interest  for  adult  learners  are  arts  and  crafts, 
physical  fitness,  sports  and  games,  home  decorating,  and  gardening.  The 
most  important'barriers.to  continuing  educatio'mure  home  responsibiUties, 
the  cost  of  tuition,  and  irtconvenient  class  schedules.  ^  V 

,  A  final  section  of  the  report  presents  guidelines  for  implementing  needs 
assessment,  and  the  report  includes  ^  annotated  bibliography  on  needs 
assessment. 

9:1.4/80-2'  •  ' 

Integrating  Adult  Development  Theory  with  Higher.  Education 
Practice,  Current  Issues  in  Higher  Education  No.  51  26  pp.  (Ameri- 
can Association  for  Higher  Education,  Washington,  D.C:).' 

The  AAHE  here  presents  two  papers— by  Arthur  W.  Chickexirtg  and 
by  L.  Ue  Knefelkamp— that  eiiaminc  whether  theories  of  adult  develop- 
ment provide  an  organizing  purpose  for  higher  education.  Chickcring  argues 
that  adult  development  must  encompass  a  cqnccm 'for  international  col- 
laboration, the  need  for  institutions'  promoting  indivi^lual  #nd  collective 
well-being,  and  an  integration  of  theory  and  practice  (liberal  learning  and 
career  education).  He  believes  that  life-cycle  challenges  can  be  •ffectively 
linked  with  learning  processes,  but  that  the  relationship  is  moae  of  a  state- 
ment of  faith  than  a  map  of  direction.  ^ 
V  Xncfelkanip  addresses  &quite.diffcrent  concern— that  for  rericwing  the 
concept  of  a  community  of  scholars  as  the  objective  of  faculty  and  stUdcnt 
development  during  t^he  1980's.  He  pleads  fbr  an  affirmation  of  a  totol 
educational  purpose;  a  recognition  of  mutual  need,  and  a  commitment  to 
continuedendeavor  in>spite  of confhcts.  '  .  (y 

9:1.4780-3  '  ,   V    '  ^\ 

The  PhlkMophy  and  Future  of  Graduatc^ucatlon^  WilliaiQ  K. 
Frankena,  ed:,  259  pp.  (University  of  Michigan  Press,  Ann  Arbor).  ^ 

This  volumd  bpngs  together  papers  and  col  ncntarics  delivered  at  an 
international  conference  on  the  pjiilosophy  of  graduate  education  held  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1978.  Nine  of  the  twelve  papei?  were  written  by 
4  Americans;  the  other  throp  papers  were  written  by  aldgoslav,  an  Australian, 
and  a  Britrsher.         #  ^ 

Insofar  as  there  is  a  philosophical  issue  for  graduate  education  to 
resolve,  it  appears,  from  these  papers,  to  center  on  whether  graduate  educa- 
tion should  be  highly  specialized  in  content  and  method:  Is  Ihc  primary 
purpose  ofgra4uate  education,  esp^ially  at  thedoctoral  level,  the  education 
of  a  research  scholar?  Or  is  the  primary  purpose  to  encourage  the  develop- 
'  ment  of  competencies  and  interests  broader  than  research  specialization? 

— -     -  -   -m-   ■  —  -^-^^^ 
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p()es  graduate  education  adequately -prepare  scholar/teachers  whose 
primary  role  may  become  the  education  of  undergraduate  students?  , 

None  of  these  questions  is^ew.  the  purpose  of  graduate  education  has 
been  much  debated,  argued,  and  written  about  for  over  20  years.  Although' 
there  are  ho  new  answers  in  these  papers,  there  are  ..certain  adtlitional 
perspectives,  especia^y  in  the  papers  presented  by  Sterliri^  McMurrin. 
Kenneth  Boulding,  Laurence  Veysey.  and  Howard  Bowen. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  purpose  of  graduate  education  met  certain 
social  expectations  as  formulated  by  political  and  other  agencies  during  the 
I950's  and  I900's,  arid  that  tliese  social  expectations  stilf  had  some  but  a . 
lesser  vitality  in  the  I970's.  There  fnay  be  some  ferment  in  the  I980's  that 
may  bring  about  sorjie  change.  But  the  papers  here  studiously  avoid  one 
major  practical  matter,  the  costs  of  grjtduate  education  .  except  as  the  matter 
Js  raised  incidentally  in^he  paper  by  William  Miller.   ' 

9:1.4/80-4        '        '  ^ 

.Science jind  Technology:  Promises  and  Dangers  in  tlie  Eighties, 

President  *s  Commission  for  a  National  Agenda  for  the  Eighties,  Panel 
on  Science  and  Technolbgy^  97  pp.  (U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.).  .\  * 

President  Carter's  Commission  for  a  National  Agenda  for  the  Eighties, 
appointed  in  October  1979  and  consisting  of  45  prominent  citizens,  issued  a 
general  repoTX\^n\\iled  A  National  Agemia  for  the  Eighties,  along  with  nine 
panel  reports.  In  its  general  report,  the  Commission  states  its  bdief  that  the 
--topic' -  of  higher  education  is  important,  but  explains  that  it  did  not  have  the  " 
resources  to  exafiiine  the  issue  "thoroughly."  However,  two  of  the  nine 
panel  reports — those  on  social  justice  and  on  science  and  technology— do 
take  up  the  subject  of  higher  education.  \ 

The  panel  report  on  science  ^nd  technology  stresses  two  primary 
concerns:  increased  support  for  research  anjl  development  in  the  natural 
sciences  and  the  social  sciences,  and  better  understanding  of  science  and 
technology.  ,The  one  concem  speaks  to  graduate  education  and  research  by 
lfi^*itg  research  universities;  the  second  speaks  to  the  need  for  a  general 
education  >yithin  all  higher  education  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  social 
regulation  of  science  and  technology  is  performed  intelligently.  The  panel 
comments  about  the  close  relationship  between  the  health  of  the  economy 
and  the  health  of  the  scientrftc^entcrpme.  Us^report  identifies  four  major 
challerifees  for  science  and  technology:  ( 1 )  limited  resbufc«S7t2)-a^:hani[ing 
world  order,  (3)  the  role  of  technological  ihnovatioji  in  reshaping  American  ^ 
society,  and  (4)  the  complex  ifiterrclationship  between  science  and  society. 
The  panel  reports  that  universities  perform  over  half  of  all  basic  research  in 
the  nation,"  and  mentions  three  case  studies  on  interaction  between  science 
and  society:  the  nuclear  power  question,  recombinant  DNA  technology,  and 
information  storage  and  access.  The  panel  calls  for  better  education  about 
•r  ..  ... =284^    ....  -  ^  . 
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the  nature  qT  science  and  technology  in  order  to  develop  science  literacy  and 
to  increase  a  public  awareness  of  probability,  risk,  and  uncertainty  in  the 
development  of  future  technologies.  ,  •  ^ 

See:  14:3.0/80-3, 14:3.0/80-5, 14:2.0/80-4, 14:3.0/80-2, 14:2.0/80-6 
Research  Accountability:  Restoring  t|le  QuaUty  of  the  Partnership; 
Review  Processes:  Assessing  the  Quality  o^  Research  Proposals;  Fund- 
ing Mtchanisms:  Balancing  Objectives  and  Resources  in  University 
Research;  Industry  and  the  Universities:  Developing  Cooperative  Re- 
search Relatiohships  In  the  Nailonal  Interest;°and  Research  Personnel: 
An  Essay  on  Policy-,  National  Commission  on  Research. 

The  National  Commission  on  Research  was  establi'shed  in  I97S  to 
examine  the  relationship  betCleen' government  agencies  and  universities. 
Thr  Commission  was  sponsored -by  the  four  associated  research  organiza- . 
^tions.'the  Association  of  American  Universities,  and  the  National  Associar , 
tion  of  State  Universities  and  Land-grant  Colleges,  and  was  financed  by 
grants  from  five  private  foundations^  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
the  U.S. -Air  Force,  the  Commission  consisted  of  J 3  persons  drawn  from 
research  universities,  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of^ 
Science-,  two  private  corporations,  and  the  Woodrow  Wilsoii  Center  for 
Scholars.  These  five  reports  published  by  the  Commission  in  1980  present 
its  general  findings  and  recommendations, ' 

The  first  report.  Accountability:  Restoring  the  Quality  of  Partnership, 
states  that  the  research  ui  versities  and  the  goyempient  are  not  working 
together  as -well  as  they  should.  The  Commissipn  thus  recommeDds:,(  I) 
vigorous,  cortcerted  action  to  overcome  mutual  suspicions  and  misuhder- 
•stiJidings;  (2)  development  of  a  new.system  of  accountability  appropriate  to 
the  nature  of  the  activity  and  based  on  a  set  of  minimum  corc.requirements; 
(3)  revised  Federal  cost  and  management  principles;  and  (4)  the  integration 
of  technical  review  and  financial  audit  of  project  performance.  Other 
recommendations  include  niore  self-regulation  of  research  work  assign- 
ments, a  new  approach  to  indirect  costs,  university  review*  of  research 
financial  management,  greater  flexibility  in  fund  management,  and  better 
processes  of  project  accountability. 

The  Commission's  second  report,  Review  Processes:  Assessing  the 
Quality  of  Research  Proposals,  is  concerned  with  the  review  of  project 
proposals  and  the  a\Vard  of  project  funds.  The  Commission  concludes  that 
some  diversity  of  review  processes  is  appropriate,  provided  equality  of 
opportunity  is  preserved  and  the  quality  of  awards  is  jhigh.  While 
recognizing  criticisms  of  peer  review,  the  Commission  states  that  the  system 
had  worked  well,  that  open  competition  in  the  submission  of  proposals  is 
desirable,  and  th^t  the  selection  of  propos^  through  peer  review  should  be 
retained.  Several  recommendations  are-^de  for  improvements  in  the  re- 
view priKess. 
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The  third  report,  founding  Mechanisms:  Balancing  Objectives  and 
Resources  in  University  Research,  covers  grants,  cooperative  agreements, 
and  contracts.  The  Commission  rcpouls  that  various  Federal  age|iciies  appear 
to  have  different  interpretations  of  and  anitudes  toward  these  funding 
•^arrangements.  Among  other  problems,  the  Cominlssfon  identifies  a  rapidly 
developing  obsolescence  of  research  equipment,  inadequate  proyision  for 
new  research  initiatives  and  for  sustaining  research  capacity,  and  the  erosion 
of  institutional  support  for  research  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 
Funding  procedures  are  characterized  as  lacking  continuity,  stability,  and 
flexibility,  and  the  cost-sharing  requirement  is  found  to.  stimulate  pa'perivork 
and  controversy.  The  Commission  observes  theadyantages  of  continuing  to 
combine  teaching  and  research,  but  speculates  about  the  possible  decline  in 
young  scientists  available  for  'researph  activities.  Some  16  general 
J^ecornmendations  address  these  .issues,  including  one  that  universities 
examine  more  carefully  the  implications  Involved  in  the  development  and 
growth  of  university -associated  research  institutes. 

The  fourth  report ,  Industry  and  the  Universities:  Developing  Coopera- 
tive Research  Relationships  in  the  National  Interest,  departs  from  the  theme 
of  university-government  relationships  to  urge  more  extensive  university- 
industry  cooperative  research.  The  Commission  ucges  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  facilitate  this  relationship  by  providing  financial  incentives  and  by 
permitting  universities  to  retain  title  to  inventions  developed  under  federally 
supported  res^iirch,  "       >  . 

The  fifth  rcptirt.  Research  Personnel:  An  Essay  on  Policy,  deals  with 
the  national  need  for  an  ample  pool  of  research  scientists.  Rather  than 
submitting  recommendations,  the  Commission  offers  13  questions  for 
further  discussion  and  fesolgtion  by  government  and  the  uniyersities.  These 
questions  include  such  issues  as:  the  way  science  is  introduced  to  elementary 
and  secondary  school  children;  the  science  requirements  for  college  stu- 
deijts;  the  numbers  of  "  well-prepared* '  scientists  needed  at  the  start  of  the 
next  century;  access  to  scientific  careers  for  all.  sectors  of  society;  the 
distributiqn  of  research  effort  between  universities  and  other  agencies;  the 
role  o£  universities  in  the  "whole"  formal  education  of  scientists;  and  the 
state  of  general  access  to  reseaich  results. 

These  reports  provide  the  most  extensive  review  of  the  university- 
Federal  Government  relationship  in  research  undertaken  since  the  end  of 
WorldWarll. 

9:1.4/79 

The  Iniperspnai  Campus,  Virginia  B.  Smith  and  Alison 'R. 
Bernstein,  137  pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco).* 

The  authors  of  this  volume,  who  formerly  served  with  the  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education,  are  concerned  with  finding 
alternatives  to  what  they  consider  to  be  the  impersonal  campus.  Specifically, 
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they  ask  the  question:  Is  there  a  clear  relationship  between  the  size  dl  a 
college  or  university  and  the  learning  outcomes?  Their  conclusion  is  that 
there  is  no  simple  relationship  between  size  and  quality.  Yet  they  insist  that 
certain  types  of  learning  tend  to  suffer  in  a^'massive  instituUon. ' '  - 
■  The  authors  begin  their  discussion  by  reviewing  the  enrollment  growth 
and  the  expanded  size  of  colleges  and  universities  betWeea  1950  and  1974. 
They  observe  the  various  reasons  given  fqr  increased  size-,  but  remain 
skeptical  about  their  validity.  Tjjey  argue  that  concerns  for  student  de- 
veiopment,  instruction,  and  iiuUtutional  "climate"  have  been  overiooked 
in  the  nish  for  expansion.    ^  ^ 

In  enumeiBting  altemativjft  to  size,  the  authors  consider  consortiums, 
cluster  colleges,  individualized  instruction,  consumer  information,  support 
services,  and  "alternative"  colleges.  In  a  concluding  chapter,  they  argue  for 
both  more  research  about  the  impact  of  «ize  and  more  faculty-administrative 
attention  to  the  impact  of  size  and  proce&s  upon  leartring.  Clearly,  the 
authors  are  convinced  that  small  is  beautiful  in  higher  education. 

•  /'•  '  '  '. 

^  *  .  .  •  ■  ■ 

S**.' 37:2.0/77  Career  Educatioa  In  Colleges,  Noiman  C.  Harris  and  John 

F  Grede.  . 

In  this  guide  for  planning  2-  and  4-year  occupational  programs  for 
employment,  the  authors  argue  that  the  confliti  betw^n  "education  for 
life"  ami  "education  for  a  living"  is  no  longer  meaningfiil.  They  view 
careereducationasanewobject— thenewunifyingfoiceforhigheredu(iati^ 

the  first  part  of  this  volume  presents  a  discussion  of  change,  in  higher 
education  prospects,  in  students'  attention  to  career  opportunities,  in  the 
composftion  of  the  labor  forCe.  and  in  the  institutional  settings  for  career, 
education.  The  second  part  presents  a  discussion  of  career  education  iii 
business,  engineering  and  technology,  allied  health  fields,  public  service, 
and  the  liberal  arts.  The  third  part  deals  with  the  planning,  financing, 
'  management,  and  governance  of  career  education.  /  _ 

It  is  understandable  if  the  authors  tend  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
community  college  than  to  4-year  baccalaureate  programs  in  the  light  of 
their  own  experience  and  expertise.  Yet  much  of  what  they  have  to  say  is  as 
applicable  to  education  for  the.bachelor  s  degree  as  it  is  to  education  for  the 
associate  degree.  The  observations  and  insights  are  worth  careful  attention 
in  both  2-year  and  4-year  institutions.  But  those  educated  |h  the  arts  and 
sciences  diring  the  1950  s  and  1960  s  wiH  find  it  difficult  to  accept  a 
supportive  role  to  career  education.  Change  is  not  all  that  easy  for  faculty 
members  committed  to  a  particular  intellectual  tradition./ 

See:  34:1 .0/77  The  Future  of  A^t  EducaUon:  New  RcspooslbUitkt  of 
CoUiegcs  and  Uriivcrritka,  Fred  Harvey  Harrington. 

In  this  volume,  the  fomier  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 

'   -^-y^-  .--.-^-.^^.^  .    
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looks  at  the  education  of  adults  as  one  part  of  the  mission  of  higher 
education.  The  author  asserts  that  "the  day  of  the  aduh  is  comingto  higher 
education  in  the  United  States,  if  it  is  not  already  here,"  The  largest  and 
most  successful  adult  education  enterprise  has  been  agricultural  extension. 
This  experience,  along  with  other  efforts,  provides  a  backdrop  for  future 
planning. 

The  author's  approach  is  eclectic.  Considering  the  not-too-reassyring 
record  of  adult  education  through  on-campus  courses  foi<^dit,  he  reviews 
new  opportunities  for  of f^campus  credit  programs.  Continuing  professional 
education  and  continuing  general  education  for  adults  are  additional  pro^  >: 
gram  interests  and  possibilities  he  examines.  His  review  of  agricultural 
extension  gives  way  to  the  uncertainties  of  urban  extensioo.  Finally,  he  fits 
higher  education's  obligations  to  the  disadvantaged  into  the  portrait. 

The  problems  of  program  focus  are  considered  in  the  framework  of 
academic  administration  Mid  financial  management— concems  that  no 
academic  planner  or  administrator  can  ever  ignore.  The  list  of  recommenda- 
tions for  action  iuie  timely  and  persuasive. 

Higher  education  has  new  opportunities  to  expand  its  endeavors  in  two 
important  directions:  the  enrollment  of  nontr^ditionar  students  in  degree 
programs,  and  tlie  expansion  of  .continuing  education  for  adults.  In  con- 
sidering these  new  opportunities,  no  institution  can  afford  to  ignore  the 
practical  experience  and  the  practical  advice  set  forth  in  this  volume. 

9:1.4/75-1 

OuUook  and  Opportunities  for  Graduate  EducaUon,  National 
Board  on  Graduate  Education,  73  pp.  (National  Research  Council. 
Washington,  D.C.).  '., 

Appointed  in  1971  by  the  Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research 
Councils,  the  now  defunct  National  Board  on  Graduate  Education  sponsored 
a  number  of  studies  and  issued  several  reports  intended  to  counteract  an 
apparent  diminution  of  public  interest  and  public  support  for  graduate 
education.  This  volume,  the  National  Board's  final  report,  is  a  summary  of 
some  4  years  of  study  arid  discussion. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  graduate  education 
during  the  I960's  and  asserts  that  graduate  education  can  be  only  as  sound  as 
the  universities  within  which  it  is  administered.  The  total  financial  condition 
of  a  university  is  identified  as  determining  the  quality  of  graduate  programs. 
The  problems  confroming  graduate  education  within  the  university  context 
are  enumerated  as  general  financial  retrenchment,  a  lower  national  priority 
for 'research,  reduced  labor  market  demand  for  Ph.D.'s,  almost  stable 
Federal  Government  support  in  temis  of  dollars  of  constant  purchasing 
power,  and  state  government  concern  about  graduate  education  planning. 

In  looking  to  the' future  of  graduate  education,  the  National  Board  gives 
particular  attention  to  reduced  labor  market  demand,  reduced  graduate 
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student  support,  and  the  problem  of  access  for  women  and  minority  stu- 
dents. The  Board  recommiends  that  planning  for  graduate  education  Ijp'baScd 
on  the  fundamental  changes  occurring  in  the  I970's,  since  these  will  affect 
higher  education  performance  in  the  I980's. 

9:1.4/75-2      N>  -  ^ 

The  States  and  Graduate  Education,  Education  Commission  of  the 
'  States  Task  Force  on  Graduate  Education;  29  pp.  (ECS,  Denver). 

This  report  represents  an  effort  to  provide  guidelines  to  state  govern- 
ments in  their  planninj;  for  graduate  education.  The  task  force  begins  with 
two  assertions:  that  graduate  education  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  states 
and  the  nation,  and  that  the  primary  respCnsibility  for  providing  graduate 
educational  opportunity— including  support  of  public  universities— rests 
with  state  gcemments.  The  rcjport  proposies  an  effective  institutional,  state, 
and  Federal  partnership  in  graduate  education. 

The  task  force  urges  coordinated  planning  for  graduate  education .  iSuch 
planning  should' include  multiple  ,  sources  of  support:  primary  support  of 
graduate  education  in  public  universities  by  state  governments,  effective  use 
of  available  resources,  and  Federal  Govemnient  support  of  basic  research 
{uid  gniduate  students.  The  report  recommends  strengthened  state  govern- 
ment planning  for  graduate  education,  ihdAding  a  concern  for  unique 
resources,  student  accessibility,  response  to  employment  needs,  and  the 
developmem  of  new  "and  imaginative"  programs  bf  graduate  education. 

State  planning  should  develop  clear  statements  of  goals  and  objectives 
for  graduate  education  by  the  institutions  of  the  state^  effective  qualita- 
«tive  ^d  quantitative  criteria  for  the  elimination  of  «ome  programs  and  the 
approval  of  others.  The  report  acknowledges  the  difTiculty  in  developing  and 
applying  such  criteria,  but  does  not  offer  any  particular  suggestions  about 
how  to  approach  the  task  or  about  appropriate  kinds  of  .criteria  to  employ. 
Other^ommendations  deal  with  graduate  programs,  comparable  cost  data, 
the  assessment  of  benefits,  and  regional  planning. 

The  Education  Commission  of  the  States  task  fqrce  report  is  a  reaf- 
firmation of  faith  in  graduate  education,  and  it  is  useful  in  counteracting  a 
.current  public  inclination  to  belittle  the  impcvtance  of  graduate  education  in 
general.  Moreover,  the  report  presents  a  realistic  outline  of  institutional, 
state,  and  Federal  roles  in  planning  for  graduate  education.  But  it  does  little 
to  advance  planning  and  decisiomaking  about  the  critical  issues  of  graduate 
education:  what  Jiinds  of  graduate  programs  should  a  stote  support,  what 
should  be  the  desirable  enrollment  size  and  resource  requirements  for 
graduate  insuiiction,  what  should  be  the  geographical  distribution  of 
graduate  programs,  and  what  institutions  should  be  assigned  the  mission  of 
graduate  education  at  the  Ph.D.  level? 
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9:1.4/75-3 

0  .  Vocational  Education:  Altematfvcs  for  New  Federal  legislation, 

Pamela  H .  Christoffel ,  57  pp.  (College  Entrance  Examination  Boaid, 
New  York).*  ,       '  ; 

This  study,  prepared  in  advance  of  the  1976  amendments  to  and 
ptension  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  j%3,  clearly  delimfbtes  the 
issues  of  Federal  and  state  government  planning  in  an  ithpoiiant  program 
area  of  postsecondary  education:  career  or  technical  education  beyond  the 
secondary  school  level.  The  original  1%3  law  applied  to  bpth  secondary 
,  vocational,  education  and  postsecondary  technical  education.  At* the  same 

time,  state  planning  and  management  of  the  program  was  restricted  to  a  sole 
state  agency  ,  which  in  most  instances  was  a  sute  board  of  .vocational 
.  education  or  a  state  department  of  education  having  authority  over 
'  secondary  education  but  not  over  public  higher  education. 

•  In  1976,  higher  education  associations  made  an  effort  to  change  the 
vocational  education  law  at  the  Federal  Govenunent  level  in  order  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  funds  allotted  to  postsecondaiy  technical  educa- 
tioif ,  to  eliminate  the  sole  state  agenty  requirement,  and  to  permit  delivery  of 
technical  educatiop  programs  by  a  range  of  public  Kighpr  education 
organizations,  including  community  colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  state 
universities.  Althoughjhcse  proposed  modifications  weie  largely  ignored  in 
the  final  1976  law,  some  concessions  were  made  involving  increased  higher 
education  involvement  in  sute  planning  for  so-called  vocational  education, 
including  technigal'education.  "  .  . 

Although  this  study  addresses  specific  issues  of  197^  legislation,  the 
problem  areas  enumerated  continue  to  be  troublesome  and  to  perplex  both 
Federal  and  state^ovemment  planning  for  secondary  vocational  education 
and  postsecondaiy  technical  education.  Government  planning  must  still 
cope  with  the  progratfi  problems  and  the^problems  of  institutional  mission 
presented  in  this  study  and  generally  not  resolved  by  the  1974 legislation. 

9:1.4/74 

Adapting  Universities  to  a^echnological  Society ,  Eric  Ashby ,  1 58 
pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco), 
(t  In  this  essay,  a  distinguished  British  cdticator  presents  the  thesis  that 

unii?ersities  have  not  adapted  themselves  sufficiently  or  adequately  to  the 
environment  within  which  they  perform  their  services.  He  characterizes 
universities  as  congregations  of  faculty  members  committed  to  the  pursuit  of 
their  own  intellectual  interests,  free  from  external  social  and  political  pres- 
sure. At  the  san^  time,'.he  points  out,  society  is  confronted  with  urgent 
•problems:  poverty,  unemployment,  inadequate  health  care,  environmental 
pollution,  and  national  defense. 
.  *        The  author  argues  that  conflict  between  university  and  society  is  not 
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aiwf  praclical  objectives  without  subverting  the  tradition  and  the  commit- 
ment of  the  university.  Moreover,  he  is  convinced  that  modem  technology 
represents  the  hope,  not  the  curse!  for  the  future  of  a  progressive  society.  He 
iseven  inclined  to  believe  that  technology  can  improve  the  learning  process. 

.  It  is  apparent  throughout  the  discussion  that  Eric  Ashby  is  drawing 
heavily  on  his  own  experience  as*a  scientist  and  as  an  administrator  within  a 
university  of  the  United  Kingdom.  His  observations  about  science,  tech- 
nology, faculty  members,  students,^and  academic  administration  present  a 
cogent  description  of  conflict  in*  purpose  as  this  situation  emerged  in  his 
country  after  1945.  Yet  the  comments  are  not  without  general  relevance  to 
universities  that  have  inherite<^  or  adapted  the  ^intellectual  traditibn  of  ^ 
Western  society.  • 

9:1.4/73-1  ^ 
Scholarship  for  Society,  Panel'sponsored  by  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  Board  of  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  United 
States.  60  pp.  (Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  N.J.). 

This  report  evaluates  the  urgency  pf  iSJieed  to  change  the  basic 
characteristics  of  American  graduate  schools.  The  report  begins  w»»  the 
assertion  thaWhe  demands  made  on  graduate  schools  have  been  contradic- 
'tory  *  nature.  On  the  one  hand,  there  have  been  complaints  that^raduatc 
schools  have  been  inflexible  in  their  stamljffds,  unimaginative  indevclophig 
optional  styles  of  study ,  and  remote  from  the  realities  of  social  cxpecUtion. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  complaints  that  graduate  education  lacks 
adequate  standaixls  of  performance,  is  expanding  into  too  ma^y  field&  and 
too  many  instimtions,  and  is  tq^ oriented  toward  practical  need< 

'  The  report  urges  a  'reafoned  response"  to  these  various  criticisms. 
After  presenting  a  historical  perspective  on  graduate  education  expansion 
mpd  re'trenchment,  the  report  pleads  for  a  •  sound  philosophy  of  change." 
Thi  recommendations  urge  a  clarification  >of  mission  among  graduate 
schools,  increased  recruitment  of  women  and  minority  students,  greater 
attention  to  nonacademic  experience  as  a  resource  for  learriing  and  teaching,  ^ 
a  broader  definition  of  faculty  qualificatidns  to  particiapte  in  graduate 
education,  enlarged  use  of  new  instructional  media,  periodic  review  of  the 
state  of  knowledge  in  each  discipline,' and  increased  attention  to  planning  to 
meet  environmental  change. 

Although  this  report  appears  to  be  addressed  primarily  to  institutional 
planners  and  largely  ignores  state  and  Federal  planning  in  relation  to 
graduate  instruction 'and  research,  it  makes  one  particularly  important  con- 
tribution. It  acknowledges  that  there  might  be  differential, missions  in 
graduate  instruction  and  research,  it  makes  one  pafticularfy  important 
contribution.  It  acknowledges  that  there  might  be  differential  missions  in 
totally  oHented  to  the  standards  of  research  eminence. . . . " 
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9;V.4/73-2 

Tht  University  ip  an  U^kuui  Environment,  Nicholas  Abercrombie, 
Ian  Cullcn,  Vida Godson,  Sandra  Major,  and  Kelsey  TimSon,  246  pp, 
(Sage  Publications,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif  ).  ^  ' 

This  study,  undertaken  by  a  British  research  group,  is  essentially  an 
analysis  of  policf  decisions  regarding  th?,  desirable  location  of  the  **new 
universities**  in  England  and  Wales.  The  study  argues  that  location  is 
essentially  the  consequence  of  a  certain  ideology  about  the  nature  of  a 
university  .^Although  the  new  universities  were  mostly  located  adjacent  to 
large  urban  areas,  Suburban  sites  were  selected  to  emphasize  Ubcetl  rather 
than  vocational  education,  an  elitist  rather  thaa^  democratic  structure* 
internal  cohesion  rather  than  external  linkages,  and  total  rather  than  partial 
involvement  within  the  academic  cdmmunity. 

drawing  on  data  obtained  at  one  college  located  in  London's  West  End, 
the  authors  point  out  that  the  college  was  heavily  committed  to  teaching 
rather  than  to  research,  that  students  and  faculty  had  limited  interaction  with 
each  other  and  one  another,  and  that  involvement  with  the  urban  environ- 
ment was  individual  rather  than  institutional.  Unfortunately,  extensive 
comparative  data  were  not  available. 

What  emerges  from  the  study  seems  to'be  an  awareness  that  an  urban 
location  in  and  of  itself  does  not  necessarily  mean  strong  linkages  between  a 
university  and  its  environment.  Students  in  an  urtjan  university  may  look  to 
the  urban  rather  than  th<kacademic  community  for  their  social,  cultural,  and 
personal  relationships.  §ut  this  circumstance  does  not  mean  cjose  stu(tent 
involvement  in  an  educational-urban  linkage.  Faculty  memtwrs  may  culti- 
vate intellectual  and  cultural  values  that  only  partially  reflect  both  the 
resources  and  the  needs  of  the  urban  conununity.  :      "  ^ 

This  research  study  suggests  that  the  location  of  a  university  affects 
perforrnance  to  some  extent,  but  not  critically.  If  a  university  is  to  be  of  as 
well  as  in  an  urban  environn^ent,  the  required  linkages  depend  on  more  than 
location  alone.     -        -  • 

9:1.4/72-1 

Reform  in  Graduate  Education,  Lewis  B.  Mayhew,  182  pp. 
(Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  Atlanta,  Ga.). 

-In  this  special  study  for  a  regional  planning  and  advisory  agency,  the 
author  reviews  the  essential  problem  areas  for  planners  of  graduate  educa- 
tion. Mayhew  first  summarizes  the  defense  and  the  criticism  of  graduate 
education.  The  basic  conflict  involves  the  essential  purpose  of  graduate 
education:  Are  the  graduate  departments  in  the  arts  and  sciences  essentially 
professional  school  producing  scholars  to  staff  other  graduate  departments 
|ind  to  produce  the  research  needed  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  a 
discipline?  Should  graduate  departments  produce  college  teachers?  Should 
graduate  departments. in  the  arts  and  sciences  produce  penions  qualified  to 
■  "  -  r  292  ^  '      ------^^  ......  .... 
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■   apply  knowledge  to  practical  problems?  Can  one  graduate  dqjirtment 
pnpan  individuals  for  all  three  roles,  or  must  the  differentiated  purposes  be 
assigned  as  differentiated  missions  to  different  institutions?  These  are  the «  , 
troublesome  qoestions  facing  Ph.D.-level  graduate  education  in  the  aits  and 
sciences.  Like  others,  Mayhew  had  no  ready  answers. 

The  author  provides  a  useful  summary  of  various  studies  and  observa- 
tions'^about  graduate  education.  The  subjecte  included  in  the  discussion  are 
cOrriculum  and  instruction,  structure  and  organization,  preparation  of  col- 

/  leg<jcachei0fed  various '  'Unresolved' '  issues  su(;h  as  the  foreign  language 
requirement,  financial  aid,  special  admissions,  and  developmental  as- 
sistaiKe  to  students. 

Although  the  study  is  aimed  primarily  at  institutional  planning  rather 
than  stote  or  Federal  Government  planning,  it  identifies  issues  that  Federal 
and  state  planners  cannot  avoid,  especially  as  they  consider  iifstitutional 
missions  in  graduate  instruction  and  research  performance. 

9:1.4/72-2 

.  WhereCoUegw AreandWlK) Attends; EITectiofAccwribUltyM 
College  Attendance,  C.  Arnold  Anderson,  Mary  Jean  Bowman  and 
Vincent  Tinto,  303  pp.  (McGraw-HiU  book  Go. ,  New  York). 

This  study,  conducted  for  the  Camegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion, questions  whether  immediate  geographic  accessibility  to  a  college 
increases  the  proportion  of  high  school  graduates  whq  undertake  post- 
secondary  education.  The  authors  begin  with  several  givens:  the  local 
presence  of  a  college  i-ncourages  enrollment  through"  lowered  costs  of 
attendance;  standafd%of  selectivity  influence  enrollment;  and  tuition  costs 
'  affect  enrollment.  The  authors  add  to  diis  list  the  factor  of  communication: 
the  local  perception  of  the  opfxirtunity  for  higher  education  affects  the  way 
that  prospective  students  view  it.  Making  use  of  data  from  studies  conducted 
in  California  and  Wisconsin,  the  ^uthors  tried  to  measure  the  impact  of 
location  on  the  individual  propensity,  to  enroll  in  higher  education.  In 
-  geoeral,  they,  found  that  college  enrollment  does  appear  to  increase  when  an 
institution  is  located  in  a  community,  the  increase  is  notable  particulariy 
when  a  2-year  public  college  or  a  4-year  state  college  is  present  in  the  area. 

The  authors  examined.a  number  of  determinante  for  college  enroll- 
ment. The  ability  of  high  school  graduates. *k1  the  status  of  their  parents 
were  found  to  have.a  strong  influence  on  enrollment,  while  information 
supplied  by  the  institution  abouiitself  appears  to  have  limited  influence.  The 
authors,  foijnd  that  students  of  modest  academic  ability  and  of  low  family 
income  are  those  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  availability  of  a  college, 
especially  a  public  college,  in  the  immediate  geographical  area.  At  the  time 
of  the  study,  boys  and  girls  responded  differently  to  accessibility  of  higher 
education  opportunity. 
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Wt»ile  the  data  drawn  upon  are  not'recent,  the  variables  of  sex,  ability, 
and  socioeconomic  status  are  of  enduring  importance,  and  the  penetrating 
analysis  should  prove  useful  to  policymakers  ready  to  challenge  established 
opinions  about  the  accessibility  of  all  types  of  institutions  and  increased 
attendance.  Comprehensive  data  from  California.  Illinois.  North  Carolina. 
Massachusetts,  and  Wisconsin  illustrate  what  should  be  collected  if  other 
states  wish  to  reexamine  the,primary  quejition  in  a  current  setting. 

9:1.4/70 

The  Open-Door  Colteges:  Pblicles  for  Community  Colleges, 

Camegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  74  pp.  (McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co..  New  York). 

This  report  by_  the  Camegie  Commission  sets  forth  observations  and 
proposaTs  concerning  2-year  community  colleges.  The  report  asserts  the 
Jbat  worth"  of  the  community  college  to  American  society  and  urges  that, 
such  colleges  be  within  commuting  distance  of  all  persons  except  those 
living  in  very  sparsely  populated  areas.  The  Commission  favors  the  model  of 
a  coinprehensive  community  college  offering  general  education,  academic, 
and  technical  education  programs,  and  it  states  that  community  colleges 
should  be  satisfied  to  remain  2-year  institutions  and  should  not  become 
4-year  or  graduate  institutions. 

The  Commission  sees  coordination  between  2-  and  4-year  institutions 
as  a  major  problem,  and  advocates  full  transfer  rights  for  qualified  graduates 
of  the  2-year  college.  It  acknowledges  technical  education  as  a  program  tolbe 
given  full  support  and  accepted  status  within  the  community  college.  Open 
access  is  advocated  as  the  basis  for  admission,  Tuition  charge's  should  be 
nonexistent  or  quite  modest.  Occupational  and  personal/guidance  should  be 
major  functions  of  the  colltge.  The  college  should  enrich  the  cultural  life  of 
<hV?'™^""'^y*  ^  optimum  enrollment  size  should  be  between  2.500  and 
5,000  students.  The  college  should  be  linked  to  its  community  through  a 
local  governing  board  or  a  local  advisory  board.  And  financial  support 
should  be  provided  by  local,  state,  and  Federal  govemments. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Camegie  Commission  statement  reflects  a 
planning  consensus  about  the  mission  and  program  of  the  community 
college.  The  recommendations  of^the  Commssion  were  largely  in  the  pro- 
cess of  implementation  by  state  and  local  govemments  when  the  report  was 
issued;  only  the  Federal  Government  has  remamed  apart  from  community 
college  development. 
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DIFFERENTIAL  R0LES-PLANN1N9  DISTINCTIVE  MISSIONS  •■1.4 

9:1.4/69-1 

Graduate  Educatton:  Parameters  for  Public  Policy,  National 
Science  Board,  National  Science  Foundation,  168  pp.  (U.S-  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  W^ishington,  D.C.). 

This  descriptive  and  factual  account  of  the  development  and  charac- 
teristics ofgraduatc  education  in  the  United  Slates  as  of  1968  provides  the 
background  for  the  National  Science  Board's  rcconimcndatibns  for  public  r 
policy  published  the  same  year.  The  account  begii^  with  a  brief  historical 
sketch,  data  ^bout  enrollment,  and  graduate  enrollment  projections  up  to 
1980.  Another  section  discusses  ^thcjlypc^  of  institutions  offering  graduate 
programs,  with  particular  attention  to  graduate  education  in  science  and 
engineering.  The  geographical  distribution  of  graduate  enrollments  is  noted, 
and  the  concept  of  '*deficits'\  m  graduate  enrollments  by  states  is 
foi;mulated.  Summary  data  arc  include^^  about  graduate  faculties  and 
postdoctoral  Students.  «  ^ 

The  second  section  of  the  report  discusses  the  issue  of  quality  in 
graduate  programs  and  mentions  such  factors  a^aculty  qualiflcations, 
w    physijpal  plant  resources,  libraiy  resources,  enrollment  size,  instinitional  • 
funding,  and  snident  selectivity.  Especially  interesting  are  the  discussions  of 
the  cost  of  quality  and/the  geographical  disUibution  of  quality . 

A  third  section  deals  with  financial  perspectives  related  to  graduate 
education,  and  especiaily  the  relationship  of  financial  patterns  to  Federal 
Government  funding.  The  vital  interconnection  in  graduate  education 
beiweeh  instruction  and  research  is  traced  in  a  historical  sketch.  A  projection 
of  thfe  costs  of  graduaie  education  to  1982  is  included.  Acknowledging 
graduate  education  is  the  most  expensive  form  of  education  per  student,  (he 
report  states  that  the  only  major  source  of  incre^  income  for  gracjpate  ; 
education  appears  to  be  the  Federal  Government. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  simple  enumeration  of  policy  issues  to  be 
considered;  (1)  the  capacity  of  the  edudltional  system  to  meet  graduate 
education  needs  in  the  next  10  years;  (2)  the  achievement  and  maintenance 
•  of  quality  in  graduate  education;  (3)'  the  geographical  deployment  of 
graduate  capacity  to  provrde  maximum  benefit  to  society;  and  (4)  the  role  of 
die  Federal  Govemmentirt  relation  tdgraduate  education. 

9:1.4/69-2  '     ,  ^ 

Toward  a  PubKc  Policy  for  Graduate  Education  in  the  Seiencei, 

National  Science  Board,  National  Science  Foundation,  63  pp.  (U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.).  ^  v 

This  report,  prepared  by  the  National  Science  Board  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  is  a  landmark  document  in  Federal  Govjemment 
planning  for  higher  education.  Noting  that  American  science  iukI 
engineering  has  achieved  a  position  of  great  strength  and  that  graduate 
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educatidn  is  the  most  rapidly  expanding  ele\nent  of  higher  education,  the 
board  laments  that  institutions  of  graduate  education  have  developed  with- 
out the  guidance  and  focus  of 'an  explicit  national  policy  directed  to  their 
needs  and  opportunities.  The  board  urges  universities  to  undertake  graduate 
programs  only  wheq  they  have  strong  academic  departments  and  when 
adequate  resources  for  graduate  education  are  assured. 

The  board  recommends  that  state  and  regional  ptianning  ensure  that 
every  metropolitan  area  with  a  population  in  excess  of  500,000  has  graduate 
education  of  high  quality  and  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contribute  fiitly  to 
social,  economicv  and  cultural  development.  The  board  sees  the  Federal 
Govemmertt*s  role  as  one  of  supplementing,  not  replacing,  nonfederal^ 
funding.  The  board  proposes  six  types  of  grant  programs  for  the  Federal 
Government  in  order  to  achieve  a  significant  share  of  the  total  support  of 


graduate  education:  (1)  institutional  sustaining  grants,  (2)  departmental 


sustaining  grants,  (3)  developitiental  grants,  (4)  graduate  facilities  grants, 
(5)  graduate  fellowships,  and  (6)  research  project  grants.  The  last  five  kinds 
of  grants  are  to  be  based  on  natfdhal  con;petitioh;  and  the  first  grant  is  to  be 
based  on  a  formula  that  includes^a  quality  factor. 

Although  this  report  came  at  a  time  when  graduate  education  was  about 
to  undergo  considerable  review  rather  thati  further  expansion,  it  sets  forth 
important  Ideas  that  have  i/ifluenced  Federal  and  state  government  planning 
involving  the  research  mission  of  higher  education  institutions. 

See  also:  4:1.0/70  Free-Access  Higher  Education,  Warren  W. 
Willingham. 

24:3.2/74  Commuting  Versus   Resident  Studento,   Aithur  W. 

Chickering/  / 

2.0   PUBLIC  INTEREST 

For  ^discussion  of  the  econ9mic  aspects  of  public  interest,  see 
Topic  3,  Economics;  . for  the  politics  of  higher  education,  see  Topic 
6,  Governance  and  Coordination. 


9:2.0/79 

Giving  Youtli  a  Better  Clumce:  Options  for  Education,  Work, 
and  Service,  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Educa-. 
tion,  345  pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

Th<^  Carnegie  Council  has  issued  this  extensive  report  in  an  effort  to 
place  higher  education  in  a  larger  social  context.  In  the  Council's  view, 
there  are  serious  inequities  between  the  resources  devoted^o  young  people 
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enrolled  in  higher  education  and  those  allocated  to  youth  who  did  not  go  to 
collie  ^ 

Th*  report  identifies*a  '^outh*  problem"  in  the^Unittfd  States  cvi- 

'dence4by  school  dropout  rates,  deficiencies  in  language  and  numerical 
skills,  dissatisfaction  with  educational  experiences,  the  absence  of  an 
effective  transition  from  youth  to  adulthood,  high  youth  unemplpymcnt, 
the  lack  of  service  and  job  opportunitieSi  and  inequality  pf  opportunity. 
The  report  tails  attention  to  successful  experiments  to  remedy  these  de- 
ficiencies in  several  cities  and  urges  concerted  social  attention  to  broaden- 
ing both  the  high  school  choices  for  youth  and  the  opportunities  available 
after  high  school. 

At  the  postsecondary  level,  the  Council  sees  a  considerably  expanded 
role  foi^the  community  college  in  assuming  a  youth  service  function  that 
includes  advice  and  assistance  in  finding  jobs  and.  in  obtaining  needed 
personal  services.  All  institutions  are  urged  to  target  their  student  financial 
aid  programs  more*  to  low-income  students,  to  expand  work-study  oppor- 
tunities, toamprove  teacher  education  programs,  and  to  assist  schools 'in 
basic  skills  training.  '  / 

This  Carnegie  Council  report  comes  as  nfear  as  any  of  its  reports  in 
providing  a  social  setting,  or  a. set  of  social  expectations*  for  higher  edu- 
cation. The  report  says,  in  effect,  that  higher  education  should  not  be 
expected  to  meet  all  the  employment  and  other  needs  of  youth.  Rather, 
higher  education  is  one  of  three  options  for  youth  after  high  school;  further 
education,  national  service,  and  work.  There  are  suggestions  about  a 

.  desirable  interrelationship  but  no  definitive  Statement  of  respective  roles 
andnnteraction.  Espedally  notable  is.  the  omission  of  a  strong  declaration 
of  obligation  on  the  part  ot  allege  graduates  to  serve  their  fellow  citizens. 
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See:  12:1.1/79-1  American  Higher  Educatk^^  in  Decline,  KennethSfr 

Ashworth.   77 

Although  acknowledging  tlie  achievements  of  higher  education  in 
providing  the  requisite  talent  for  a  high-technology  economy  and  in  con- 
tributing to  the  personal  fulfillment  of  individuals  in  terms  of  under- 
standing and  cultural  appreciation,  the  author  of  this  volume  is  concerned 
about  abuses  that  may  be  practiced  by  academic  enterprises.  These  abuses 
involve  misleading  packaging  and  labeling  of  the  benefits  to  be  deriVeS 
from  higher  education,  the  production  of  outcomes  of  dubious  worth  or 
utility,  and  the  pursuit  of  govermiient  subsidies.  The  author  believes  that, 
as  a  consequence  of  such  abuses,  both  the  quality  and  economic  value  of 
higher  education  have  declined  ancl  may  continue  to  decline. 

The  author,  who  has  been  commissioner  of  higher  education  in  Texas, 
is  especially  critical  of  Federal  Govenment  agencifcs  in  their  handling  of 
higher  education  programs.  He  asserts  that  Federal  officers  know  too  little 
about  the  organizational  and  operational  characteristics  of  colleges  and 
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universities,  and*he  sugge^sts  rotating  officials  between  universities  and 
government  agencies.  He  also  believes  that  colleges  and  universities 
should  be  more  careful  and  more  selective  about  their  participation  in 
Federal  prognans.  In  addition  J  he  pleads  for  less  administrative,  Icjfis- 
lative,  and  judicial  interference  in  academic  affairs.  The  extent  to  which 
state  university  officers  might  make  a  similar  plea  to  state  governments  is 
passed  by.  ,  -  . 

The  author  poses  a  serious  social  aii3f  political  dilemma,  but  he  poses 
the  issue  indirectly  rather  than  directly.  Colleges  and  universities  have 
responded  to  social  pressures  to  extend  the  scope  of  their  instructional 
programs,  to  expand  the  numbers  of  students  (often  poorly  prepared),  to 
give  high  priority  to  research  talent,  and  to  undertake  extensive  community 
and  other  service  programs.  Jn  performing  these  endeavors,  faculties  have 
expected  substantial  remuneration,  students  l}ave  needed  and  sought 
various  kinds  of  financial  and  other  assistance,  and  academic  enterprises 
have  had  constantly  to  seek  more' income  from  charges,  from  the  govern: 
mentx  and  fron> philanthropy.  Both  a  commitment  to  leariiing  and  a  respect 
for  quality  in  performance  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  prtKcss.  It  will 
require  more  than  an  increase  in  institutional,  autorfomy  to  rccTilyTlie 
decline  as  perceived  by  Ashworth. 

9:2.0/75-1  ' 
College  Responses  to  Community  Demands,  Arthur  M.  Cohen 
and  Associates',  190  pp.  <Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

A  professor  of  higher  education  at  the  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles  and  Director  of  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges,  the 
principal  author  of  this  study  tries  to  determine  thc  extent  and  scope  of  thtf 
tlevelopmental  mission  of  community  colleges.  In  an  earlier  study,  the 
author  had  disiiussed  the  tensions  arising  in  community  colleges  as  a  result 
of  the  promise  of  equal  opportunity  and  the  certifying  function  inherent  in 
an  educational  process  that  recognizes  differential  abilities  dnd  achieve- 
ment. This  study  continues  and  advances  the  earlier  analysis. 

The  author  and  his  associates  divide  the  discussion  into  three  parts: 
the  social  forces  intruding  upon  the  community  college  mission^  the  at- 
tempts of  community  colleges  to  respond,  and  the  perplexities  confronting 
faculty  endeavors.  The  study  asserts  that  the  control  of  community  colleges 
is  gravitating  toward  state  capitals,  in  part  because  of  increj^.  state 
funding.  A  corollary  of  increased  funding  is  an  enlarged  state  role  in 
prescribing  the  mission  and  the  programs  of  community  colleges.  In- 
creasingly, community  colleges  have  acquired  a  community  service  mis- 
sion demanded  by  local  groups,  without  any  corresponding  provision  of 
funding  with  which  to  perform  such  a  mission.  Meanwhile,  faculty  atti-\ 
tudes  have  been  fash'ioned  in  ;h\rge  part  by  education  and  experience 
acquircd^  before  the  community  service  mission  emerged.  As  a  result, 
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faculty  members  see  their  role  as^ instructional  and  as  standard-enforcing, 
rather4limr«s  community  development.  Job  satisfaction  has  thus  becom6a 
major  concern  in  faculty  expectations. 

While  the  author  asserts  that  conununity  colleges  have  become  a 
permanent  and  useful  adjunct  to  universities  and  have  acquired  an  assured . 
role  in  state  plans  for  postsecoiKlary  education^  he^argues  that  community 
college  spokespersons  have  ilot  articulated  the  role  of  the  college  and  have 
net  confronted  the  contradictions ,  in  public  expectation  of  program 
perfornuuicc. 

9:2:o/75-2  . 

Managing  Academic  Change,  S.  V.  Martorana  ^d  iEileen  Kuhns, 
2 1 8  pp.  (Josscy-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

The  authors  of  this  study  set  for  themselves  a  challengtnjg  task:  to 
.    construct  a  theory  of  the  forces  tha»  interact  ^to  produce  change  in  ac- 
^     customed  modes  of  behavior  within  colleges  and  universities.  If  the  result 
is  somewhat  less  impressive,  than  the  objective,  it  is  not  because  they  did 
not  try. 

The  demand  for  change  in  higher  education  is  accepted  as  self- 
evident.  The  authors  see  the  forces  behind  change  as  rising  social  ex- 
pcctationst  public  disenchantment  with  higher  education  *  pressureWbr 
accountability,  competition  among  institutions  for  students  and  dollarst 
concern  for  affective-leakiing  values,  student  insistence  upon  caiter  edu- 
cation, and  the  prospective  decline  of  traditional-age  students.  The  authors 
also  identify  four  particular  sight  of  change:  the  citation  of  new  campus 
institutions,  the  development  of  noncampus  opportunities,  the  establish- 
ment of  satellite  cam)[)uses,  and  internal  program  reform  (calendar  change, 
interinstitutional  cooperation,  adoption  of  a  humanistic  management 
philosophy).  . 

From  their  illustrative  data,  the  audiors  perceive  six  '*major  currents 
of  change'':  new  social  objectives  on  the  pait^f  colleges  and  universities/ 
a  new  focus  on  teaching  and  learning,  ateparation  df  teaching  and  learning 
from  research  and  public  service,  increased  attention  to  experiential  learn- 
ing, intertial  brganizational  flexibility,  and  a '  •drift  toward  sy stemizatton. 

Ttir^yhen  the  authors  turn  their  anention  to  a  strategy  of  change  for 
academic  leaders  that  one  begins  to  have  reservations  about  the  discussion . 
The  authors  offer,  on  the  one  hand,  advice  about  systematic  experimenta- 
tion, improved  communication,  and  the  development  of  legitimacy;  on  the 
other  iiagd,  they  noention  such  n^rpulative  practices  as  creating  a  social 
demand  for  new  service!.  Organizing  power  blocs,  and  presenting  change 
as  evolutionary  rather  than  revolutionary.  A  suggestive  matrix  of  inter- 
active forces  affecting  innovatiofi  provides  a  commpn  sense  outline  but  no 
^  theory .  Social  change  represents  a  high  political  art  that  successfully  defies 
reduction  to  a  science.  ^ 
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See;  31 :1 .0/75-1  PUmnlng  the  De velopiMiit  of  UnivertiUcsi  Victor  G. 
Onuskin.ed.  ^ 

This  fourth  volume  in  a  series  of  publications  presents  case  studies 
about  university  planning. Ifi  five  different  countries:  the  U.S.S.R^  the 
German  Dernpcratic  Republic,  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  Belgium, 
Necessarily,  the  contrast  is  substantial.  In  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  German- 
Democratic  Republic,  higher  education  planritng  is  part  of  a  national  eco- 
nomic plan.  In  the  other  three  countries,  higher  education  planning  occurs 
in  the  context  oif  some  degree  of  social  pluralism  and  liberal  democracy, 

The  author  of  the  U.S.S.R.  study  iifsists  that  university  planning 
cannot  ^'produce''  talent  but  only  develop  it,  and  that  university  planning 
cannot  determine  the  timing  of  scientific  discoveries  but  only  encourage  it. 
The  Soviet  system  seeks  to  plan  those  events,  processes,  and  objectives 
within  the  university  endeavor  that  are  amenable  to  quantitative  appraisal 
and  evaluation.  This  planning  procesTi  he  says,  is  based  upon  lessons  of 
the  past,  the  social  purpose  of  higher  education,  the  present  state  of 
learning,  and  methods  for  calculating  the  national  demand  ifor  experts  and 
scientistsMn  industry,  teaching,  and  culture.  Although  brief,  the  discus- 
sions of  enrollment  plannini:  and  admission,  of  job  placement,  of  faculty 
education  and  development,  and  of  evaluating  performance  provide  sub- 
stantial information  about  higher  education  in  the  U.S.S.R.; 

The  case  study  from  the  German  Democratic  Republic  foq^uses  on 
Humboldt  University  (the  former  University  of  Bcriin).  Although  the 
presentation  is  largely  doctrinaire  in  tone,  some  sense  is  offered  of  the 
complicated  interaction  between  ministry,  rector,  cenu^  councils,  faculty, 
and  students.  The  reality  rather  than  the  prescription  would  be  fascinating 
to  kno>y. 

A  lengthy  account  of  development  at  the  State  University  of  New ' 
York  at  Buffalo  is  three  stories  in  one:  the  transition  of  a  private  university 
to  a  state  university,  the  travail  of  a  particular  campus  as  part  of  a  mijlti- 
campus  system,  and  the  complexities  of  planning  and  budgeting  for  a 
university  with  internal  vested  interests'  to  appease  and  external  con- 
stituencies to  satisfy.  One  suspects  that  students  are  instructed  and  faculty 
members  teach  in  spite  of  rather  than  because  of  the  system. 

The  Australian  case  study  reports  the  development  of  the  Western 
Australian  Institute  of  Technology,  a  college  of  advanced  education.  The 
planning  process  is  comprehensive  and  sophisticated.  The  study  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Louvain  deals  with, the  xlcvetopment  anid  use  of  a 
man^agement  information^ystem  of  substantial  complexity,  involving 
activities  files,  an  analytical  framework,  .and  various  subsystems  of 
information  flow.  We  are  simply  told  tha^all  the  information  is  used  by  the 
decisionmakers  of  the  university,  whoever  these  persons  may  be. 
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9:2.0/71 

The  PtoUtics  of  Disorder,  Tbeodore  J.  Lowi,  193  pp.  (Basic  Books, 

New  York)/  .  .  \  [ 

Within  the  general  contc  *  of  a  discussion  of  tlje  contenipora^  dis- 
order and  failure  of  social  institutions,  the  author  presents  a  notable  chapter 
on  higher  education,  with  the  arresting  pbtitle  of  **the  toots  of  construc- 
tive alienation/ \The  author  insists  that  the  students  of  die  19(K)*s  were  the 
first  group  in  the  university  to  perleive  the  collective  institutibnalized 
conmriitments  to  society.  The  consequence  was  an  attempt  to  politicize  the 
university.  ♦ 

The  author  attempts  to  classify  educational  systems  and  class  interests 
in  a  matrix  setting  forth  educational  norms,  educational  ethics,  and  social 
interests.  His  observations  arc  bdth  innovative  and  worthy 'of  extended 
discussion.  Educational  norms  are  identified JtS^clasfsic  education,  liberal 
arts  education,  disciplinary  education,  practical' education,  .and  techno- 
cratic education.  The  educational  ethic  corresponding  to  each  of  these 
noims  Ts  expressed  as  the  consumer^sthic  (knowledge  for  its  own  sake),  a 
second  consumer  ethic  (the  Renaissance  man),  the  producer  ethic  (the 
major  or  specialisO*  the  training  ethic,  and  the  problem-solving  ethic.  The 
social  interest  represented  by  each  of  these  norms  and  ethics  are  ^hown  as 
aristocr^cy^otd  bourgeoisie,  the  new  middle  classes,  the  working  classes, 
and  regimes;  .  ' 

The  prescription  of  how  universities  may  appropriately  address  them- 
selves to  social  interests  will  appeal  to  some  and  will  repe^  others.  But  the 
linkage  of  higher  education  norms  with  social  interests  constitutes  a  major 
contribution  to  thought,  a  concept  requiring  mucj\  more  attention  than  it, 
.  usually  receives.  ^4  \  _ 

See  also:  12:3.0/80  Academic  Adaptations:  fUgber  Education 
Programs  for  the  1990s  and  1990s.  Verne  A.  Stadtman. 

12:3.0/71  InstHutions  in  Transition:  A  Profile  of  Change  bi  Higher 
Education^  Harold  L.  Hodgkinson. 

^3.0  NEED  FOR  INSTITUTIONS 

9:3.0/81  ^  " 

Report  to  the  President  from  the  Committee  to  Study  Consdiida- 
tion  of  the  Chicago  Campuses,  Committee  to  Study  Consolidation 
of  the  Chicago  Campuses,  135  pp.  (University  of  Illinois,  Urbana). 

This  report  to  the  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois  reqpmmends 
consolidation  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Medical  Center  in  Chicago  and 
the  University  of  Illinois  Chicago  Circle  campus.  Thccommitiee  to  study 
consolidation  consisted  of  eight  faculty  members,  four  administrative 
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officers,  two  professional  support  suff  members,  and  two  students.  Six 
members  were  drawn  from  the  University*s  Medical  Center  campus*  six 
from  the  Chicago  Circle  campus,  two  from  the  Urbana-Champaign 
campus,  and  two  from  the  general  university. 

In  preparing  its  report,  the  committee  addressed  eight  questions  raised 
by  the  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Would  the  presence  and 
image  of  the  University  of  Illinois  ci^mpiises  in  Chicago  be  improved  by 
consolidation?  Would  consolidation  improve  the  univeraity*s  capabiIfty~to 
respond  to  the  heeds  of  the  conununity  it  serves?  Would  the  two  Chicago 
campuses  be  stronger  in  concert  than  separately  in  the  competition  for 
limited  resources?  Would  con9olidation  provide  opportunities  for  mutually 
beneficial  academic  program  relationships?  Would  there  be  possible  ahd 
reasonable  options  with  regard  to  consolidation  of  organization?  What 
would  be  the  implications  for  Board  of  Tnistees  oversight  under  different 
models  of  oversight?  What  particular  issues  of  concern  would  arise  for  the 
university's  publics  in  the  event  of  consolidation?  What  would  be  the 
univenity-wide  implications  of  consolidation,  including  implications  fdr 
the  Urbieuia-Champaign  campus? '  <d 

After  careful  and  extensive  consideration  of  these  questions,  thei 
committee  recommended  a  merger  model  as  an  initial  step  toward  consoli*' 
dation.  The  committee  recognized  that  consolidation  could  not  be  achieved 
in  one  quick  action,  but  would  have  to  proceed  in  an  orderiy  fashion  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time. 

The  report  is  important  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  represents  an  institu- 
tional rather  than  a  state  govemmert  initiative  in  analyzing  and.pfoposing 
the  merger  of  two  campuses  within  a  public  multiqampus  system.  Second, 
it  represents  a  rational,  careful  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  desirability 
of  merger  within  a  university  system.  In  many  ways,  this  report  might  well 
serve  as  a  model  for  further  such  concerns  in  multicampus  systems  as  the 
decadeof  the  I980*s  unfolds. 

9:3.0/75 

Sdcncc  Devdopmenty  University  Deveiopiiient^  and  tiie  Federal 
Govcrnmcnty  National  Board  on  Graduate  Education,  48  pp.,  and 
Science  Development:  An  Evaluation  Study,  David  E.  Drew,  182  pp, 
(National  Research  Council,  Washington,  D.C.).  * 

These  two  documents,  one  a  policy  statement  and  the  other  a  staff  ' 
technical  study,  deserve  careful  attention  for  a  single  reason.  The 
University  Science  Development  Program,  conducted  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  from  1965  to  197 1 ,  was  a  Federal  Government  excur- 
sion into  i>Lf/i/i^itf/f  building.  The  Federal  Government  research  programs 
as  of  thib  early  l96C*s  were  critieized  on  several  grounds:  they  provided 
support  to  a  handful  of  universities,  the  support  was  concentrated  in  two  ^ 
geographical  areas  (New  England  and  California),  and  both  economic 
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development  and  the  achievement  of  quality  graduate  educ4^ion  ^cxt  being 
hampered  in  other  parts  ot  the  nation  by  the  existing  pattern  of  Federal 
Govemnient  research  sj'pport.  The  govemment  response  to  these  criticisms 
was  that  research  support  went  to  persons  in  those  universities  in  which 
high-quality  research  was  the  basic  institutiWhal  hiission. 

Thc^  University  Science  Development  Program  was  an  NSF  endeavor 
•  to  assist  additional  universities  to  achieve  distinction  in  graduate  educa- 
tion. The  program  was  based  on  the  proposition  that  below  the  top  20 
leading  research  universities  w^re  another  20  or  so  research  universities  on ^ 
.  the  verge  of  quality  achievement.  The  NSF  attempted  to  assist  these  other 
universities  in  their  efforts  and  aspirations  for  research  quality.  The  pro- 
gram was  careful  not  to  identify  the  top  20  research  universities.  (Some  3 1 
universities  receiving  development  grants  at  that  lime  were  obviously  not 
then  considerethe^  in  the  top  20.)  ^ 

The  study  found  that  the  additional  NSF  girants  did  produce  positive 
changes  in  the  quality  of  graduate  education.  The  study  also  found  thalthe^ 
institutions  with  careful  internal  planning  and  with  additional  external 
support  tended  to  mainfain  the  gains  made  possible  by  the  Federal  grants. 
The  program  did  advance  the  geographical  dispersion  of  leading  research 
universities.  The  report  and  study  deserve  attention  also  because  of  their 
conifibuiion  to  evaluative  procedure.  ^ 

9:3.0/71    ^  ;  ,  • 

Ne>y  Students  and  New  Places:  Policies  for  the  Future  Growth 
and  Development  of  American  Higher  Education,  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Ecfucation,  158  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book 

Co.,  New  York).      '    ^  - 

This  report  by  the  Cannegie  Commission  presents  enrollment  projec- 
tions tor  American  higher  education  to  the  year  2000,  and  then  prescribes 
the  numbers  and  types  ot  additional  institutions  needed  to  meet  projected 
enroHmenl.  ^ 

On  the  basis  of  then  current  enrollment  trends  the  Commission  fore- 
saw  a  total  enrollment  of  13.5  million  students  in„ 1 980  (compared  with  8.5 
million  students  in  J970),  13.3  million  students  in  1990,  and  17.4  million 
students' in  2(KX).  On  the  basis-'of  sp-callcd  "prospective  trends/'  the 
Commission  projected  enrollments  of  12,5  million  students  in  1980;  12.3 
million  students  in  1990,  and  16  million ttudents  in  2000..  ^ 

The  Commission  found  that,  to  accommodate  this  further  enrollment 
growth  after  1970,  additions  were  neede^l  in  only  two  types  of  institutions; 
community  colleges  and  comprehensive  colleges  legated  in  metropolitan 
areas,  especially  those  areas  with  a  population  over  500,000  persons. 
;^ccording  to  the  report,  the  inner  cities  were  not  adequJlely  served  by 
existing  institutions/  The  Commission  suggested  the  need  for  1.75  to  235 
additional  community  colleges  and  80  to  105  comprehensive  colleges.  The 
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Commission  categorically  asserted:  **We/md  no,  nee(^whatsoevei^in  ihe 
foreseeable  future  tor  any  more  research-4ype  universities  granting*  the 
Ph.D."  ' 

Jo  some  extent,  the  Commission *s  recommendations  for  neW  institu- 
tions were  based  on  its  defmition  of  ideal  siz^  for  an^  particular  campus. 
For  community  colleges,  the  Commission  proposed  a  minimum  size  of 
2,000  students  and  a  maximum  size  of  5,(X)0;  for  comprehensTvc  cpllegesr" 
it  advocated  a  minimum  of  5,000  students  and  aonaximum  of  JO.OOO;  for 
universities,  the  desirable  range  was  from  5,0Q0  to  20,000  students.  The 
Commission  ppinted  out  that  the  maximum  desirable  size  was  already; 
exceeded  by  23  public  universities,  12  public  comprehensive  colleges,  and 
7  public  liberal  arts  colleges. 

There  is  a  dearth,  of  research' on  community,  regional,  and  urban 
colleges.  A  work  thaf  looks  promising  but  is  actually  of^ittle  substance  is 
lifelong  Learners— A  New  Clientele  for  Higher  Education,  Dyckman  W.^ 
Vermilye,  ed.  (Josscy-Bass,  San  Francisco).  The  theme  of  the  various 
essaj^^  is  that  coHeges  and  universities  in  the  I970's  and  I980's  can 
perfomi  a  new  mission,  which  is  true;  yet  as  a  guide  to  program  planning, 
the  volume  is  generally  inadequate. 

9:3.0/69 

The  Invisible  University:  Postdoctoral  Education  in  the  United' 
States,  Report  of  a  study  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  310  pp.  (Niational  Acadejm  of  Sciences, 
Washington,  D.C.).  V  .  ; 

The  "invisible  university"\bf  this  study  is  the  university  serving  as 
host  to  postdoctoral  fellows.  Tnis  study  is  the  only  one  that  provides 
historical  and  analytical  data  about  the  development  of  postdoctoral  study 
as  part  of  the  educational  mission  of  research  uqiversities  and  as  ^art  of  the 
preparation  of  scholars  for  the  practice  of  scholarship. 

The  study  identities  the  postdoctoral  fellow  a^  a  young  Ph.D.  recipi- . 
ent  who  seeks  further  research  experience  under  a  mentor  before  beginning 
the  independent  practice  of  his  or  her  scholarly  discipline.  The  host  uni- 
versity is  usually  a  leading  research  university  .  The  mentor  is 'usually  a 
university  professor  distmguished  for  research  accomplishment.  There  are 
exceptions  to  these  findings — ^in  the  humanities  the  fellqw  may  be  an  older 
scholar — but  the  generalizations  indicate  predominant  characteristics. 

This  study  maintains  that  the  postdoctoral  appointee  should  be  viewed 
as  a  scholar  **in  development*'  rather  than  as  a  means  to  other.^nds,  such 
as  staff  fur  a  specially  funded  research  project.  The  study  states  that  few 
universities,  public  or  private,  have  adequate  space  of  facilities  for  post- 
doctoral fellows.  Yet  funding  agencies,  including  state  budget  offices,  are 
urged  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  postdoctoral  program  to  the 
university  in  which  research'is  a  major  activity.  • .  • 
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o  *  This  study,  ^htch  appeared  just  as  the  major  period  ot  postwar 
Federal  ;esearch  support  was  beginning  to  stow  down,  addresses  a  little- 
recognized  part  of  a  leading  itsearch  university's  mission.  That  mission 
still  remains  invisible.  It  is  pltin  that  postdoctoral  fellows  will  be  hosted  to 
the  ej^cnt  that  there  are  specialized  research  funds  available  and  to  the 
extent  thatt  mentors  eontimie^o^joy-having-^uch-feUows'arou  them. 
The  university  heavily  invo|v^ed  in  research  will  be  the  university  heavily 
involved  in  postdoct<)ral  education. 

*  '    '    '  , 

See\^so:  Topic  8:  Independent  (Private)  Higher  Education  for  further 
references  on  the  subject  of  need  for  institutions. 
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.9:4.0/81-1  .  ' 

Assessing  and  Interpreting 'Outconies,  New  pirections  for  Pro- 
gram Evaluation,  No.  9,  Samuel  Ball,  ed.,  89  pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San 
Francisco). 

The  articles  in  this  collection  of  papers  explore  the  complexities  of 
observing  and  evaluating  the  outcomes  of  complex  programs  and  systenjis, 
and  review  basic  research  methodologies  in  evaluation. 

One  problem  that  these  articles  acknowledge^but  cannot  resolve  is  that 
of  determinii)g  the  benefit  produced  in  many  kinds  of  endeavors,  especially 
those  in  education.  Determining  the  quality  of  change  achieved  Ts  even 
more  elusive  than  determining  the  quantity  of  change^  The  outcome  assess- 
ment principles  set  forth  here  involve  a  determination  whether  or  not 
program  goals  ore  being  achieved,  an  examination  of  outcomes  in  addition 
to  cognitive  achievement,  a  systems  approach  concerned  with  various 
factors  (psychological,  social,  environmpntal),  and  differentiated  out- 
comes for  different  groups  of  students.  A  table  on  data  sources  for  evalua- 
tion efforts  is  wprth  careful  attention . 

9:4.0/81-2 

''Program  Review  Und  the  SUte  Responsibility  for  Higher. 
Education/'  Kenneth  C.  Green,  Journal  of  Higher  Education,  Vol. 

52,  January/Februaiy,pp,  67-79.  • 

The  traditional  state  government  position  about  quality  ^in  higher 
education  has  been  based  on  traditional  institutional  concerns:  students 
with  high  test  scores  or  high  rank  in  high  school  class,  faculty  with  doctoral 
degrees  and  research  interests,  appropriate  physical  facilities,  and  generous 
financing. 
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The  author  of  this  article  insists  that  this  traditional  position  may  be 
undermined  by  court  decisions  on  ac«ess  to  public  higher  education  and  by 
changing  patterns  of <  student  enrollment.  He  suggests  that  states  give 
further  attemion  in  program  review  to  access  and  opportunity,  service  to 
^  client  populations,  program  finances,  cost/benefit  analysis,  *and  degree, 
productivity.  ,  . 

9:4.0/81-3  '  . 

Quality—Higher  Education's  I^ndpal  duUienge,  Thomas  M. 
Stauffer,  ed.,  122  pp'.  (American  Council  on  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.).  '  ^ 

The  articles  in  this  volume  originally  were  comnissioned  as  back- 
ground papers  for  the  ^  1979  annual*  greeting  of  the  An)t>ican  Council  on 
Education.  The  23  contributors  included  college  presidents,  vice  presi- 
dents, association  officers,  faculty  members,  and  cQnsultants.  If  •there  is  a 
common  theme  to  be  found  among  such  a  disparate  array  of  authors,  it  is 
that  quality  is  an  essential  attribute  of  higher  education  tut  an  elusive 
characterise  to  identify  and  define.  "  , 

The  H:bncem  with  qu;£tlity  has  resulted  especially  from  the  extensive 
expansion  of  enrollment  and  the  broadened  access  to  higher  education 
occurring  since  1945.  To  some,  one  consequence  of  this  development  is 
that  standards  of  intellectual  achievement  have  been  sacrificed.  A  contrary 
position  argues  that  the  American  economy  and  society  offer  useful  tasks 
for  a  wide  variety  of  abilities  and  that  education  can  and  does  advance 
these  diverse  competencies. 

The  authors  of  this  yolume  grapple  valiantly  with  the  concem  for 
quality.  The  prevailing  response  seems  to  be  acknowledgment-of  a  need  for 
multiple  criteria  in  defining  quality.  But  there  is  no  apparent  agreement 
about  the  scope  or  application  of  these  criteria. 

the  papers  in  this  collection  are  gr6upf(|  into  several  component 
parts:,  the  definition  of  quality,  the  quality  of  academic  leadership,  the 
quality  of  campus  morale,  the  measurement  of  quality  by  process  or  out- 
comes, the  quality  of  campus  planning,  the  quality  of  academic  programs, 
the  quality  of  institutional  self-regulation,  and  the  quality  of  the  black 
college  experience.  All  of  the  articles  are  insightful,  and  some  arc  es- 
pecially helpful.  One  section,  on  the  process  and  criteria  for  making  cut- 
backs in  academic  programs,  seems  to  be  particularly  useful,  even  if  none 
of  the  articles  are  quite  as  blunt  as  the  difficulties  of  the  I980's  ma/ 
demand. 
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9:4.0/80-1  -  % 

Academic  Program  Evaluation,  New  Directions  for  Institutionul 
Research,  No.  27,  Eugene  C.  Craven,  ed..,  119  pp.  (Jossey-Bass, 
San  Francisco). 

This  coHeclion  of  papers  explores  problems  in  academic  program 
evaluation.  Fred  Fi  Harcleroad  looks  at  the  history  of  academic  program 
evaluation,  pointing  out  that  it  began  shortly  after  the  founding  ot  Harvard 
and  has  evolved  through  various  stages  of  development  down  to  the  present 
day.  Barry  A.  Munitz  and  Douglas  J. '^Wright  argue  that^spon^ible 
planning  and  resource  allocation  require  systemaitic  processes  of  program 
evaluation,  and  they  draw  on  fexapiples  from  three  universities.  Donald  K. 
Smitli  relates  program ^j^iamring  and  evaluation  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances q]  the  m^Tticampus  govermng  board,  He  refers  particularly  to 
differentials  of  mission,  approval  ot  new  programs,  the  requirement  of 
institutional  evaluation  of  existing  programs, -and  the  conduct  of  special 
planning  studies.  He,  also  relates  ^program  evaluation  to  budgeting.  E. 
Grady  Bogue  examines  the  same  issues  from  the  perspective  of  the  state 
government  coordinating  boaid.  He  suggests  particular  attention  to  degrees 
awarded  as  a  criterion  of  program  efficiency  and  need.  Finally,  Kenneth  E. 
Young  and  Charles  Chambers  describe  the  accreditation  approach  |o 
academic  program  evaluation.  - 


9:4.0/80-2 

Accreditation:  History,  Process  and  Problems,  Fred  F. 
Harcleroad,  53  pp.  (American  Association  for  Higher  Education, 
Washington,  D.C.). 

One  of  the  well-known  research  reports  of  the  ERIOClearinghouse  on 
Higher  Education,  this  study  reviews  the  history  of  voluntary  accreditation 
of  institutions  as  a  means  for  ensuring  that  minimum  standards  of  per- 
formance are  observed  in  instructional  activities.  Harcleroad  divides  his 
brief  account  of  the  development  of  accreditation  into  five  periods^  1787- 
1914,  1914-1935,  1935-1948,  1948-1975,  and  1975-1980— and  identifies 
the  particular  characterfstics  and  concerns  of  each  period. 

Harclen^ad  accepts  a  three-part  definition  of  voluntary  accreditation 
formulated  by  Kenneth  E.  Young:  (1)  voluntary,  nongovemmental  ar- 
rangements to  encourage  and  assist  institutions  in  the  evaluation  and 
improvement  of  their  educational  quality;  (2)  a  process  of  self-evaluation 
reinforced  by  independent  judgment  whereby  an  institution  determines  that 
it  substantially  achieves  its  own  objectives  and  is  generally  equal  in  quality 
to  that  of  comparable  institutions;  and  (3)  a  status  of  affiliation  with  other 
accredited  institutions. 
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A  basic  difficulty  in  accreditalion  has  been  the  inability  of  the  process 
to  guarantee  that  a  college  will  appropriately  participate  in  state  and 
Federal  programs  for  financial  assistance  to  institutions  and  to  students. 
When  higher  education  gave  way  to  an  expanded  definition  of  posi- 
secondary  education,  Federal  Government  agencies  found  themselves^ 
involved  with  propriety  training  enterprises  and  with  other  arrangements 
for  meeting  individual  efforts  to  divelop  vocational  and  technical  skills. 
By  1977,  the  U.S.  .Office  of  Education  had  listed  8,544  institutions  as 
acceptable  for  paiticipali^  in  student  aid  programs;  only  about  3,000 
could  be  regarded  asuaccrcdited  institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  alternative  to  voluntary  accreditation  has  been  identified  as  either 
state  government  or  Fedefal  Government  licer'-ure.  Beyond  concern  about 
government  regulation  and  domination  of  educational  activities,  Harcleroad 
refers  to  other  problems  including'consumer  protection,  diversity  in 
postsecondary  education,  and  confusion  in  defining  a  college!  He  lists  six 
possible  methods  of  accreditation,  and  believes  thaf  both  an  expansion  of 
voluntary  review  and  a  system  of  state  government  licensure  will  probably 
develop  in  the  I980's.  There  is  a  useful  bibliography. 

9:4.0/80-3 

Funding  Quality  Improvement:  Lessons  from  the  FIPSE  Ex- 
perience, Charles  Bunting,  and  Prolifenition  and  Agency  Eflec- 
V  tiveness  in  Accreditation:  An  Institutional  Bill  of  Rights,  H.  R. 

k^lls,  Current  Issues  in  Higher  Education  No.  2,  34  pp.  (American 
Assbciation  for  Higher  Education,  Washington,  £).C.) 

Written  by  Charles  Bunting,  then  acting  director  or  the  Fund  for  the 
Iipprovement  of  Postsecondiuy  Education,  this  first  p^per  reports  the 
results  of  an  evaluation  of  the  Fund's  first  7  years  of  grant  effort.  The 
theme  of  the  paper  is  that  Federal  programs  need  to  analyze  carefully  ihe 
field  or  problem  to  be  handled,  the  goals  to  be  achieved,  and  the  appro- 
priate strategies  for  accomplishing  desired  goals.  The  Fund  early  decided 
that  projects  should  be  learner-centered,  cost-effpclive,  and  far-reaching  in 
injpact.  The  author  maintains  that  Fund  projects  hav^  yielded  a  consider- 
able body  yf  useful  knowledge,  although  the  scope 'afW  content  of  this 
knowledge  are  not  indicated.  Rather,  attention  is  directed  more  to  proiect 
management  than  to  project  accom^^lishment.  Three  commentaries  follow 
the  paper  itself. 

The  second  paper,  by  H.  R.  Kclls,  deals  with  the  relatjpnship  between 
institutions  and  accrediting  ajjencies.  The  author,  a  former  associate 
director  Qf  the  Middle  States  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  stresses 
that  there  are  too  many  accrediting  agencies  (between  45  and  60),  too  little 
co4>rdination  between  them,  too  many  self-studies,  and  a  burdensome 
schedule  of  visits.  He  argues  that  accrediting  agencies  must  validate  their 
standards,  provide  more  on-campus  staff  assistance,  improve  evaluation 
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team  afc:tivities  and  reports,  and  provide  rights  of  appeal.  The  author 
{.advocates  an  Institutional  Bill  of  Rights  for  colleges  and  universities  to 
reduce  duplication,  and  promote  effectiveness  in  evaluation. 

9:4.0/80-4      '  > 

Improving  Degree  Programs,  Paul  L.  Dressel,  31^  pp.  (Jossey- 
Bass,  San  F?anclsco). 

'  Subtitled  Guide  to  Curriculum  Development,  Administration,  and 
Review/'  this  volume  brings  together  Dressefs  many  years  of  experience 
and  study  on  the  subject  of  ipstructipnal  programs.  After  an  introductory 
Chapter  on  conceptions  of  .educational  programs,  the  author  divides  his  . 
di.scussion  into  three  parts:  factors  in  program  development;  planning  and 
developing  programs;  and  reviewing  und  administering  programs.  In  a 
brief  rihiil  section,  he  suglgests  certain  standards  for  program  development 
andenrollmcnto  r^^^-      -   —  -  ^  =  ^  .  ^  - 

'  Dressel  begins  by  defining  a  degree  program  as  a  fixed  set  of  courses 
^^r  curriculum  leading  to  award  of  a  degree.  This  degree  program  or 
curriculum  may  consist  of  rcquired„courses '{general  or  specialized),  a 
major  field  of  concentration,  and  some  electives.  Over  lime,  the  author 
says,  the  tendency  in  many  undergraduate  degree  programs  has  been  for 
'  increased  flexibility  and  student  choice.  The  author  insists  that  an  under- 
graduate program  is  intended  to  involve  progress  toward  complete  and 
0iore  difficult  ideas  and  tasks,  as  well  as  dn  interrelationship  of  concepts. 
He  laments  a  slighting  of  values  and  manipulative  skills  in  most  formal 
programs  and  courj^es.    ■         '        -  . 

•  Dressel  devotes  four  chapters  to  program  structure  and  objectives.  He 
reports  that  undergraduaie  programs  have  tended  to  become  more  and  more 
highly  .specialized,  to. the  neglect  or  abandonmerit  of  breadth  of  knowl- 
edge. Experimental  or  interdisciplinary,  programs  h;?ve  endeavored  to 
overcome  this  defect  but  have  not  had  a  notable  record  in  student  entoU^^^^ 
ment  or  cost  effiliency.  The  discuj^sion  of  various  concepts  of  breadth  and 
of  the  difficulty  of  determining  any  particular  prograrfi  requirement'will  be 
familiar  to  all  who  have  wrestled  with  curriculum  problems  in  the  past  30 

years.  , 

'  Another  four  chapters  arc  concenied  with  program  planning.  Dressel 
begins  this  discussion  with  a  review  of  faculty  motivation.  He  lists  various 
factors  that  inhibit  curriculur  change  and  '^{^resents  models  for  program 
planning.  One  chapter  deals  with  methods  and  practices  in  individualizing 
programs,  and  DressePs  observations  and  the  cautions  mentioned  here  are 

worth  careful  consideration.  His  discussion  on  evaluation  is  both  elemen- 

« 

tary  and  necessary. 

Four  tlnn;  jhapters  involve  program  review.  Dressel  concludes  that 
such  review  tends  to  be  erratic  and  perfunctory.  He  recognizes  among  the 
purposes  of  review  a  concern  for  quality,  need,  costs,  and  public  relations. 
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He  presents  procedures  ^nd  criieriu  tor  decisionmaking,  and  he  offers 
guidelines  for  the  appropriate  procedure  in  phasing  olil  a  program  offering, 
Finally,  he  offers  guidance  about  advising  students  about  programs  and 
courses. 

.There  is  little  in  this  volume  that  will  be  new  to  the  experienced 
academic  planner.  The  important  service  rendered  by  Dressel  is  to  have 
brought  together,  in  a  relatively  concise  manner,  a  comprehensive  re- 
minder about  the  vital  considerations  in  program  development  and  review, 

« 

9:4.0/80-5 

Improving  Teachiilg  and  Institutional  Quality,  Current  Issues  in 
Hrghcr  Education  No.  1,  Alexander  Astin  and  others,  58  pp, 
(American  Association  for  Higher  Education,  Washington,  D.C). 

In  six  se /arate  papers,  the  authors  address  questions  of  measuring 
instructional  quality  and  improvli/g  teaching  effectiveness.  Alexander 
Astin  identifies  five  different  vicw^  of  quality — the  mystical  conception, 
the  reputational' conception,  the  resources  conception,  the  outcome  con- 
'ception,  and  the  value-added  conception — ^and  advocates  a  new  approach 
to  quality  that  would  maximize  the  learner  s  knowledge  results  and  time 
on  task.  C.  Robert  Pacj?  discusses  14  quality-pf-effort  measures  used  in  bis 
College  Student  Experience  Questionnaire  and  reports  the  results  of  use  of 
the  measures  at  13  institutions,  Toni  B,  Trohibley  and  David  Holmes 
predict  that  colleges  and  universities  will  strengthen  their  academic 
advising  systems  as  one  of  the  best  investments  they  can  make  in  the 
1980 \s.  Robert  J.  Menges  reviews  programs  and  prix:edures  for  improving 
teaching  as  a  process  and  concludes  th^at  teaching  remains  an  art  in  which 
some  ideas  and  itools  can  at  least  be  helpful.  Robert  T.  Blackburn  and  his 
as.sociates  from  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  report  the  results  of  <!i  project  to  evaluate  faculty 
development  programs.  This  paper  and  its  conclusions  deserve  careful 
attention  as  guidelines  for  practice^.  Hans  O.  Mauksch  identifies  two  ma  ' 
obs|acles  to  quality  teaching:  a  lack  of  faculty  belief  that  quality  teaching 
will  be  recognized  ajid  rewarded,  and  a  lack  of  institutional  encounigeHient, 

9:4.0/80-6 

^^Listitutional  Participation  and  Reciprocity  in  State-Level  Pro- 
grakH  Reviews/*  Richard  F.  Wilson,  Journal  of  Higher  Education, 
Vol.  5 1 ,  November-December,  pp.^601r615. 

*  In  this  article.  Richard  Wilson  explores  institutional  participation  in 
program  review  by  state  boards  of  higher  education,  by  statewide  gov- 
erning boards/ and  by  private  colleges  and  universities.  The  author  reports 
that  review  procedures  are  quite  widely  established  and  practiced  among 
45  states,  but  that.privatc  institutional  participation  {ranging  from  limited 
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to  extensive)  is  included  in  only  10  states.  According  to  Wilson,  the 
existence  of  a  statewide  governing  board  tenjds  to  discourage  private  insti- 
tutional participation.  Wilson  favors  participation  by  private  institutions  on 
a  reciprocity  baisis  involving  review,  particularly  of  graduate  programs,  of 


both  public  and 


private  unkersities. 


9:4.0/80-7 

Toward ^Refcrm  of. Program  Evaluation,  Lee  J.  Cronbach  and 
Associates,  438pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco).  ^ 
This  volume  resulted  from  an  interdisciplinary  evaluation  consortium 
project  carried  out  at  Stanford  University.  Cronbach  and  seven  other 
authors  set  oiU  to  develop  and  present  the  view  that  evaluation  is  a  novel 
political  process  and  institution:  the  object  of  attention  is  nqt  evaluation/of 
higher  education  as  such,  but  evaluation  of  all  kinds  of  social  activities  in 
the  interest  of  self-renewal  of  institutions. 

The  book  begins  with  95  theses  that  set  forth  the  general  position  of 
the  authors.  The  theses  begin  with  the  statement:  **Program  evaluation  is  a 
process  by  which  society  learns  about  itself."  The  final  three  theses  assert 
that:  an  evaluator  Is  an  educator  to  .be  judged  by  what  others  learn;  the 
evaluator's  task  is  to  illuminate  the  circumstances  of  decisionmaking  and 
not  to  dictate  the  decision;  and  an  evaluation  should  aim  to  be  comprehen- 
_sive,  complete,  correct,  and  creditable  to  partisans  on  all  sides. 

In  the  context  of  this  volume,  a  program  is  a"  standing  arrangement 
providing  for  a  social  service.  Program  evaluation  is  a  systejmatic  examina- 
tion of  events  occurring  in  the  pprtomiance  of  a  program  with  the  intent  of 
improving  program  endeavor  and  contributing  to  the  consideration  of 
alternative  plans.  Evaluation  is  also  considered  to  be  a  product  of  social 
science  research  used  primarily  in  the. years  since  1960. 

The  reform  toward  which  this  volume  points  is  essentially  twofold:  . to 
improve  the  technical  process  of  evaluation  and  to  alert  the  evaluator  to  the 
political  and  social  context  of  evaluation.  Although  some  of  the  illustra- 
tions in  the  book  are  drawn  from  educational  programs,  almost  all  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  this  study  is  a  ircatise  in  social 
science  methodology,  a  methodology  that  higher  education  planners 
cannot  afford  to  ignore.  ~ 


9:4.0/80-8 

Values^  Ethics,  and  Standards  in  Evaluation,  New  Directions  for 
Program  tvaluation,  No.  7,  Robert  Perlolf  and  Evelyn  Perloff,  eds., 
103  pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

This  collection  of  .articles  about  program  evaluation  seeks  to  explore  the 
goals  and  purposes  of  programs  and  to  assess  the  values  inherent  in  their 
outcomes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  evaluation  efforts  ought  to  be  fair,  un- 
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biased,  and  objcciive.  Yel  these  very  terras  defy  precise  detinilicm,  anil, 
.  liltle  help  i$  provided  by  the  authors  in  setting  forth  guidelines  to.such 
desirable  attributes.  The  discussion  of  biases  is  helpful  in  promoting  a 
recognition  of  factors  and  practices  harmful  to  so-called  objectivity.  Cer- 
tain ways  and  methods  are  available  at  least  to  minimize  the  factor  of  bias. 
A  paper  qn  ethics  in  the  professional  and  personal  decisions  involving 
.   program  evaluation  draws  upon  the  work  of  the  National  Commission  for 
the  Protection  of  Human  Subjects  of  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research: 
/   V     .  The  tlirefe  basic  principle  set  forth  there  were  principles  of  beneficence; 
respect,  and  juiitice.  J'he  role  gf  the  evaluator  is  to  do  everything  possible 
to  establish  the  true  nature  of  the  impact  of  a  program.  The  search  for^ 
^    standards  in  evaluaiion  efforts  is  ongoing  but  far  from  being  completed.  • 

9:4.0/80-9        '  ' 

Voluntary  Organizations  in  America  and  the  Development  of 
Educational  Accreditation,  Fred  Harcleroad,  29  pp.  (Council  on 
Postsecondary  Accreditation,  Washington,  D,C.). 

In  this  paper,  the  author  begins  by  paying  tribute  to  voluntary  ass(Kia- 
tions  as  the  American  way  of  solving  new  social  problems.- Harcleroad 
identifies  16  different'  types  of  nonprofit  organizations  constituting  the 
voluntary  sector  of  society,  and  refers  also  to  the  private  enterprise  sector 
and  the  public  enterprise  sector  for  meeting  social  needs.  This  three-fold 
.  classification  is  further  divided  into  six  orgfanizaiional  types.  Accreditation 
of  colleges  and  universities  is  assigned  to  the  fourth  category  of  noaprofit, 
nontaxed,  nongovemmenta!  voluntary  organizations  operated  in  the  public 
7  interest. 

Harcleroad  reports  that  voluntary  educational  accreditation  began  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  a  result  of  the  unevenness  of 
_  'ijuality  and  wic^jspread  chaos  of  high  school  andcollegiate  education.  He 
reviews  the  complicated  relationships  in  voluntary  accreditation  resulting 
from  the  expanded  Federal  Government  involvement  withjiigher  education 
after  World  War  II.  The  author  concludes  that  voluntary  accredi\ation  still 
has  an  important  role  to  perform  in  the  United  States. 

See:  4:1.0/80  Equity  Seif-Assesj$ment  in  Postsecondary-Education 
Institutions,  Sherrill  Cloud. 

Equitable  action  in  access  to  higher  education,  in  the  services  of 
higher  education,  and  in  employment  by  higher  education  is  not  easy  to 
define  or  to  practice.  Institutions  of  higher  education  are  expected  by  law 
to  observe  the  standards  of  equity.  And  self-evaluation  is  one  of  the 
primary  techniques  for  fulfilling  these  legal  and  moral  obligations.  " 

In  this  book,  the  author  reports  the  results  of  several  initiatives  under- 
taken by  the  National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems 
to  improve  higher  education  planning  and  managen^c  :t  in  the  area  of 
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nondiscrimination  and  affirmative  action.  S)K  <Jiscussion  begins  with 
attention  to  the  target  areas:  race,  age,  scxTAn  accompanying  table  is 
helpful  in  identifyih^the  individual  characteristics  and  circumstances  that 
may  rai^  questions  about  equitable  treatnrient.  The  major  equity  issues  are 
identified  as  access  to  institutions,  access  to  programs,  access  to  resources, 
and  access  to  employment.  A-«lf-assessment  framework  presents  basic 
questions  to  be  answers  by  tHe  institution.  The  author  presents  an  outline 
for  the  analysis  of  equity  gbals,  and  necessary  processes  of  goal  imple- 
mentation. The  bulk  of  the  volume;  some  90  pages,,  is  devoted'to  a  selected 
bibliography  indicating  the  kind  of  material  available  for  institutional 
guidance.  /  • 

See:  37:1 .0/80-2  Underst|nding  Student  and  Faculty  Life,  Leonard  L. 
Baird,  Rodney  t.  Hartnett,  and  Associates. 

.  This  book  is  a  plea  for  administrators,  faculty  members,  and  students 
to  make  better  choices  by  means  of  environmental  assessment.  This  plea  is 
illuminated  in  nine  chapters  by  various  authors..  The  two  principal  authors 
are  associated  with  Educationial  Testing  Service. 

'^he  first  chapter  describes  the  history,  uses,  and  importance  of 
.campus  surveys.  The  surveys  involved  move  from  descriptive  statements 
to  the  environmental  assessment  technique  to  mterpretative  analysis. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  College  and  University  Environmental 
Scales  and  to  the  Institutional  Goal?  Inventory.  The  next-  seven  chapters 
deal,  respectively,  ^ith:  information  systems  about  student  activities  and 
opinions;  assessing  diversity  among  campus  groups;  faculty  attitudes  ^nd 
responses  to  their  environment;  the  collection  and  analysis  of  social  and 
economic  information;  interinstitutional  comparisons;  problems  involved 
in  undertaking  and  implementing  campus  studies;  and  using  survey  data  to 
bring  about  improvements  in  college  operations.  A  final  chapter  provides 
an  inventory  of. leading  available  instruments  for  assessing  campus  en- 
vironments. This  chapter  alone  may  make  the  volume  worthwhile  for 
academic  administrators  and  others. 

See:  31:2.0/79  The  Assessment  of  College  Performance,  Richard  I. 
Miller.  ^  _ 

In  this  volume,  subtitled  "A  Handbook  of  lechniques  and  Measures 
for  Institutional  Self-Evaluation,"' the  author  has  undertake'^  to  provide 
/assistance  in  the' development  of  criteria  and  procedures  ^or  institutional 
appraisal.  He  begins  with  suggestions  about  how  to  plan  effective  institu- 
tional self-study:  He  points  out  that  if  institutions  do  not  undertake  their 
own  vigorous  seif-assessment,  someone  else  will  probably  do  it  for  them. 
In  his  yiewo  institutional  quality  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  characteristics 
ot  students,  faculty,  administrators,  trustees,  and  alumni,  and  in  terms  of 
purposes,  programs,  and  resources. 
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In  10  chapters,  Miller  examines  as  many  aspects  of  the  academic 
enterprise  (goals  and  objectives,  student  learning,  faculty  performance, 
academic  programs,  institutional  support  services,  administrative  leader- 
slTip.  financial  management*  governing  board,  external  relation^,  and 
institutional  self-improvement),  reviewing  relevant  literature  and  research 
findings  and  providing  suggested  evaluation  procedures  and  criteria. 

This  handbook  is  an  essential  guide  for  any  institutional  self- 
evaluation  effort.  However,,  one  wonders  whether  or  not  the  criteria  and 
the  discussion  recognizt;  the  actual  variety  of  purposes  and  programs  that 
exists  among  the  3.000 j;ampuses  in  America. 

See:  37:3.0/79-1  Evaluating  Educdtional  Environments,  Rudolf  H. 

■  Moi>s.  1  • 

4  This  study  .represents  the  applicajion  of  knowledge  about  environ- 
mental impact  upon  human  bfehaviorto  two  educational  settings,  university 
sttident.  living  groups  and  high  school  classrooms,  the  volume  discusses  > 
two  new  scales  for  evaluating  social  environments  and  examines  a  broad 
range  of  student  outcomes  related  to  personal  and  academic  life. 

Mot)s  presents  a  model  of  the  relationship  between  environmental  and 
personal  variables  that  interact  to  produce  student  stability  and.change.  He 
conceptualizes  the  environ^pental  system  in  four  principal  domains— the 
physical  setting,  organizational  factors,  the  human  Aggregate,  and  the  social 
climate^and  reviews  research,  about  student  living  groups,  Moos  also' 
discusses  a  University  Residence  Environment  Scale  developed  to  measure 
the  social  environment  of  residence  halls,  fraternities,  and  sororities,  and 
reports  the  results  of  sampling  some  10,000  students  in  225  living  groups 
at  25  colleges  and  universities  in  12  states.  The  findings  of  Moos'  study 
should  be  useful  to  student  service  officers  as  well  as  institutional  planners. 

In  a  final  chapter.  Moos  presents  his  conclusions  that  student  living 
'groups  vary  considerably  among  themselves.  Some  groups  are  more 
supportive,  more  structured,  more  independent  than  others.  The  process  of 
assessing  living  group  arrangements\apparently  can  be  helpful  to  students 
and  staff  of  higher  education  institutions. 

9:4.0/77-1 

"Program  Review  by  Statewide  Higher  Education  Agencies," 

Robert  J.  Barak,  in  Increasing  the  Public  Accountability  of  Higher 
£"f/wa///o/j.  99  pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

Statewide  boards  of  higher  edMcation  majc  use  various  sources  of 
infomiation  in  reviewing  institutional  programs.  There  may  be  self-review, 
peer  review.  (?r  external  review.  The  purpose  of  state  agency  review  is  to 
evaluate  accountability  and  the  use  of  state  resourc^ji  by  an  educational 
institution  in  relation  to  other  institutions.  To  make  such  a.  review,  the 
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agency  must  measure  income  and  pulcome  based  on  need,  cost,  produc- 
tivity, and  quality. 

The  author  uses  theficomprehensive  development  plan  of  1969  in 
Florida  as  a  case  study  in  establishing  criteria  for  the  review  of  instruc- 
tional programs.  The  Florida  plan  involved  a  S^year  moratorium  on  Ph.D. 
programs  and  a  formaj  procedure  for  identifying  and  reviewing  similar 
programs  offered  by  the  nine  "state  universities.  No  new  degree  program 
could  be  planned  by  a  university  without  prior -approval  ^  and  annual 
analysis  of  degree  productivity  was  introduced  for.  all  degree  programs.  If 
the  number  of  degrees  fell  below  specified  minimums  (6  degrees  in  a 
doctoral  program,  9  to  15  degrees  in  a  master's  program,  and  15  to  30 
degrees  in  a  bac(;alaureate  program),  the  program  was  placed  on  probation. 
If  the  minimums  were  not  reached  within  3  years,  the  program  was  studied 
in  depth  to  determine  whether  it  was  needed. 

This  procedure  encountered  considerable  faculty  criticism,  and  a 
modified  jirocess'smaking  more  extensive  use  of  outside  consultants 
introduced.  The  author  also"  reviews  the  procedures  introduced  in  New 
York  State  to  review  docioi\il  degree  programs. 

9:4.0/77-2  :  ,     "  .  " 

State-Level  Academic  Program  Reviews  in  Higher  Education, 

Robert  J.  Barak  and  Robert  O.  Berdahl,  141  pp.  (Educalion 
Commission  of  the  States,  Denver,  Colo.). 

This  study  of  program  review  procedures  employed  by  State  boards  of 
higher  education  found  that  the  process  had  become  more  comprehensive 
and  sophisticated  by  the  first  half  of  the  I970's.  The  criteria  for  review 
involved  a  careful  description  of  program  content,  a  clear  statement  of. 
program  objectives,  an  analysis  of  program  need,  a  projection  of  program 
costs  and  a  plan  for  financing  them,  a  review  of  accreditation  requirements 
and  expectations,  and  a  statement  of  student  financial  aid  intentions  and 
availability.  The  process  of  program  review  has  usually  involved  intra- 
institutional  approvals,  interinstitutional  approvals,  state  staff  review,  and 
state  BfJIird  action. 

The  critical  pipblem  has  become  not  the  review  of  new  programs  but 
the  review  of  existing  programs.  Here  additionitl  issues  are  involved.  The 
number  of  programs  offered  necessitates  some  screening  device  or  some 
criteria  about  urgency  and  scheduling!  The  factors  given  predominant 
weight  are  quality,  output,  institutional  priority, .and  cost.  Here  the  review 
process  generally  consists  of  two  phases:  the  determination  of  programs  to 
be  reviewed,  and  extensive  ahalysis  of  progrsjjn  experience.  This  analysis 
begins  at  the  institutional  level  but  eventually  involves  interinstitutional 
review,  the  possible  use  of  external  consultants,  and  staff  recommenda- 
tion. Governing  boards  rSther  than  state  planning  and  coordinating:  boards 
must  make  the  decision  to  reduce  the  scope  of  a  program  or, to  eliminate  a 
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program.  There  is^  always  the  possibility  fn  program  review,  however,  of 
intervention  by  state  budget  agencies,  state  chief  executives,  and  the  state 
legislature. 

.  9:4.0/75-1    _   .  . 

Report  of  the  System  Advisory  Planning  Task  Fordte:  Reducing 
the  Scope  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  System,  University  of 
Wiconsin  Board  of  Regents,  98  pp.  (University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison). 

In  January  1975,  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  in  vie^v  of  fiscal  con- 
straints on  the  state  budget,  askecj  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Board  of 
Regents  to  examine  ways  in  which  U  could  change  the  tducational  system 
and.  in  particular,  to  present  recommendations  involving  the  phasing  out, 
trimniing  down,  or  consolidation  of  existing  campuses  and  programs.  With 
pnly  a  very  brief  period  in  which  to  respond,  the  board,  through  a  System 
Advisory  Planning  Task  Force,  organized  and  provided  a  thoughtful 
answer  to  the  Governor's  request.    .  '  - 

The  task  force  raised  five  critical  issued  of  public  policy:  what  access, 
did  the  state  wish  to  provide  for  higher  education;  what  was  the  state 
commitment  to  quality  as  a  central  or  first  priority;  should  the  system 
maintain  quality  by  reducing  access;  should  the  state  continue  to  provide 
multipurpose  universities  in  various  Regions  of  the  state;  and  should  the 
system  maintain  quality  by  reducing  the  number  of  programs.  The  univer- 
sity could  provide  its  recommendations  on  these  issues  but  it  could  not 
resolve  them,  '  • 

Based  on  various  simulation  studies,  the  task  force  presented  several 
conclusions.  Substantial  cost  savings  cquld  be  realized  by  closing  institu- 
tions and  terminating  some  programs,  but  ohly  if  enrollment  throughout 
the  system  was  reduced.  The  reduction  of  programs  on  a  particular  campus 
would  increase  the  costs  of  instruction  for  the  remaining  student's.  The 
phasing  out  of  an  instructional  program  involved  A^arious  interactions,  and 
sayings  could  be  realized  only  if  the  entire  budget  unit  were  eliminated. 
The  task  force  further  concluded  that  a  continuous  process  of  program^ 
audit  and  review — with  attention  to  program  qufdity,  need,  productivity,' 
and  cost — was  the  best  approach  to  eliminating  low-productivity  pro- 
grams. Cost  savings  could  best  be  achieved  by  the  niiinagement  of  class 
si/e  and  by  the  consolidation  of  small  budget  units  rather  than  by  the 
phase-out  of  programs,  The  closing  of  an  entire  campus  would  have  sub- 
stantial iilipact  on  a.  community.  The  costs  of  a  campus  need  to  be  identi-' 
ficd  as  fi.xed  costs,  incremental  costs,  and  variable  costs. 

The  entire  report  provides  a  substantial  and  careful  analysis  calculated 
to  (liscourage  simplistic  solu;!ons  to  complex  problems. 
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9:4.0/75-2 

**Role  of  Statewide  Boards  in  Program  Review,''  Elizabeth  H 
Johnson,  in  Learner-Centered  Reform.  Dyckman  W.  Vermilye,  ed., 
37  pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  FFancisco). 

Embedded  in  a  general  discussion  of  the  authority  of  statewide  boards 
of  higher  education,  this  essay  considers  in  particular  the  role  of  such 
boards  in  reviewing  academic  programs.  The  purposes  of  program  review 
,are  seen  as:  (I)  conserving  resources,  (2)  assuring  quality  programs,  (3) 
avoiding  unnecessary  and  unwise  dupli^:ation  and  proliferation,  and  (4) 
assessing  the  need  (or  a  given  program.  ^ 

'  According  to  Johnson,  program  review'  involves  the  detemiination  of 
three  procedures:  (I)  the  programs  to  be  reviewed,  (2)  the  criteria  to  be 
.  used  in  judging  program  desirability,  and  (3)  the  mechanism  for  review. 
Regarding  criteria  to  judge  the  program,  the  author  notes  that  statements  of 
institutionar  mission  usiiaHy  provide  little  guidance  about  appropriate 
academic  programs.  She  further  observes  that ^pmgram  termination  con- 
serves resources  only  if  the  number  of  faculty  is  reducers.  ^ 

9:4.0/73  I 
Meeting  the  Needs  of  Doctoral  Education  in  New  York,  Regents 
Commission  on  Doctorah Education,  67  pp.  (New  York  State  Educa- 
tion Department,  Albany ,  N .  Y . ) . 

Meeting  the  Needs  of  Doctoral  Education,  a  policy  statement  by  the 
New  York  Board  of  Regents,  and  the  Regents  Commission  report  on  which 
the  statement  is  based  constitute  a  program  of  review  for  doctoral  educa- 
tion by  the  most  powerful  state  government  education  board  in  the  United 
States.  The  objective  of  th6  statement  was  to  establish  standards  for 
evaluating  doctoral  programs  in  both  public  and  private  institutions  of  jp»** 
higher  education,  o 

Following  a  revievy  of  the  data  about  dixioral  degree  programs  in 
/New  York,  the  Board  of  Regents  statement  endorses  the  recommendations 
|of  its  study  and  declared  the  Board's  intention  to  iinplement  those  rccom-' 
mendations  immediately.  All  docti^ral  programs,  both  public  and  private, 
were  to  be  considered  a  statewide  resource  for  graduate  ^education.  All 
doctoral  programs  would  be  expected  to  meet  standards  of  high  quality  and 
demonstrated  need,  and  all  qualified  New  York  students  should  have  equal 
access  to  doctoral  education.  The  Board  declared  its  intention  to  undertake 
a  review  and  evaluation  of  diKtoral  programs  on  a  subject-by-subJect  basis 
and  on  a  statewide  basis.  Resources  for  graduate  education  would  then 
support  those  programs  meeting  standards  of  high  quality  and  need.  The 
Board  identified  17  major  subject  areas  for  review:  LV  in  the  arts  arid 
sciences,  plus  education,  engineering,  business  and  management,  and  area 
studies.  * 
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The  P  Agents  ComiiiissiDn  prepensed  that  evaluation  coniriiittees  cm- 
'ploy  both  objcctiMe  and  judgmental  criteria.  Among  the  factors  mcnliiWd 
were  quality  of  students,  scholarly  achievement  of  faculty,  quality  of 
library  and  laboratory  facilities,  tmancial  support,  and  caliber  of  disserta- 
tions. Need  was  defined  as  including  demand  for  educated  manpower, 
concern  vvith  •\socieial  problems/'  the  transmission  of  knowledge  in  the 
"most  esoteric  fields/'  and  new  forms  or  types  of  doctoral  programs.  It 
was  funher  (proposed  that  need  be  detemiincd  on  a  regional,  statewide,  and  * 
national  basis.  , 
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Management- 
Quantitative  Approaches 


The  function  of  management  is  to  obtain  and  utilize  efficiently 
the  resources  needed  to  accomplish  desired  ends.  This  chapter  deals 
with  quantitative  approaches  to  planning  and  management  in  colleges 
and  universities  and  in  state  systems  of  education.  The  higher 
education  planner/manager  seeking  to  apply  quantitative  approaches 
must  initially  address  these  basic  questions:  (I)  Will  quantitative 
approaches  help  with  this  particular  planning  decision?  (2)  What 
information  is  needed?  (3)  Where  can  this  information  be  obtained? 
(4)  What  techniques  will  be  used  to  analyze  the  information  and  thus 
clarify  the  decisionmaking  issues?  (5)  How  >yill  the  information  be 
used  in  a  particular  case?' 

The  entries  in  this  chapter,  which  are  grouped  in  three  suUopics 
related  to  the  above  questions,  show  that  planners  can  find  answers  to 
these  questions  through  the  use  of  mddels  and  manuals.  (Information 
on  the  third  question  can  also  be  found  in  Topic  12:  Policy  and 
General  Reference;  Sjjbtopic  4.4:  Data  and  Information  Sources  ^d 

Services.)  . 

Critique  and  Evaluation.  Quantitative  approaches  to  planning 
and  management  are  relatively  new  io  higher  education.  And  there  is 
still  considerable  opposition  to  anJjpervation  about  their  use  in  this 
imjJbrlant  and  labor-intensive  enterprise.  The  works  included  in  this 
subtopic  are  evaluative  in  nature,  touching  on  the  advantages  and 
disa(lvantages"  of  .applying  quantitative  approaches  to  higher  educa- 
tion management.  Early  evaluations  were  general  and  conceptual. 
More  recent  evaluations  and  critiques  are  specific  to  particular 
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quantitative  appmaches  'or,  when  general,  are  basei  empirical 
studies.  Planners  and  managers  need  to  be  aware  of  these  discussions 
and  evaluations  as  they  consider  use  of  these  tools. 

Foundatioiis.  The  paramount  need  of  the  higher  education 
manager  who  seeks  to  apply  quantitative  approaches  is  for  an 
"information  l-uiguage"  that  adequately  describes  higher  education 
institutions,  agencies,  and  programs.  Such  a  language  is  important  for 
two  reasons:  It  provides  the  basic  vocabulaiy  for  talking  about  higher 
\ education  as  it  relates  to  management;  and  it  guides  or  structures  the 
formation  of  complete  thoughts  and  ideas  that  lead  planners  to  make 
ri^anagcment  decisions.  The  works  referenced  in  this  subtopic  fall  into 
ty^  categories:  dictionaries  and'glossaries  that  deal  exclifsively  with 
standard  definitions,  and  volumes  that  address  terms,  definitions,  and 
procedures  common  to  the  language  of  postsecondary  education. 

\ Analysis.  This  subtopic  provides  references  to  generalized 
mathematical  models  relevant  to  state  and  national  planning.  These 
publiiiations  usually  include  documentation  and  application  manuals. 
The  mi^els  are  generally  computerized  and  synthesize  the  volume  of 
data  a  i^lanner  must  consult  in  reaching  decisions.  Models  that  deal 
with  sp0cific~planning  topics  such  as  costing,  facilities  projections, 
and  faculty  tenure  are  included,  respectively,  in  Topic  13:  Produc- 
tivity and^^ost-Benefi:  Ana^is;  Topic  5:  Finance;  Topic  2 1 :  Campus 
and  Building  Planning;  Tdfic  26:  Faculty. 

Overall,  this  topic  covers  the  foundations  of  quantitative  and 
general  anljilytical  techniques,  rather  than  specific  quantitative  and 
analytical  approaches.  The  area  of  analytical  foundations  is  one  that 
has  been  of  primary  concern  to  the  National  Center  for  Higher 
Education  Management  Systems  (NCHEMS)  but  to  relatively  few 
researchers  elsewhere.  For  that  reason,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
publications  referenced  here  are  NCHEMS  publications. 
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1.0  CRITIQUE  AND  EVALUATION  *  " 

.J  0:1. 0/81 

bsing  Computer-based  Planning  Models,  New  Directions  for 
Ins^tional  Research,  Daniel  A.  Updegrove.  forthcoming.  (Jossey- 
Bass,  San  Francisco). 

This  brief  article  explains  the  recent  resurgence  of  the  use  of  computer- 
based  models  in  higher  education  despite  harsh  criticism  during  the  past  10 
years,  It  describes  the  new  approaches  to  modeling,  projecis  future  trends, 
and  provides  an  assessment  of  one  of  the  m,ost  frequently  used  models  today, 
the  Educational  Finance  Planning  Model  (EFPM). 

10:1.0/80 

The  Value  of  Unifonn  Financial  Data  for  the  Institution  and  the 
State:  A  Case  Study,  Douglas  J .  Collier,  52  pp.  (National  Center  for 
Higher  Education  Management  Systems,  Boulder,  Colo.). 

A  major  theme  in  quantitative  approaches  to  management  is  unifomi  or 
standard  treatment  of  data.  Several  states  have  mandated  uniform  pro- 
cedures for  reporting  financial  data.  This  study  examines  the  Oregon  System 
adopted  in  1976,  assessing  the  value  of  various  types  of  financial  datatp  both 
institutional  and  state-level  users. 

10:1.0/79 

Evaluation  of  the  lEP  Costing  ProcjjiUiresrA  Pilot  Study  by  Six 
Major  Research  Unlversltiesrifiltes  R.  ToppTng,  4  pp.  (National 
Center  for  Highet  Education  Management  Systems,  Boulder,  Colo. ).  , 
This  document  reports  on  a  pilot-test  ^tudy  by  six  major  research 
universities  to  evaluate  the  use  of  NCHEMS'  Information  Exchange 
.Procedures  (lEP)  in  the  university  setting.  lEP  is  the  most  widely  publicized 
and  perhaps,  the  most  commonly  used  costing  model  in  the  country.  And  as 
this  report  concludes:  "lEP  .onstitutes  a  set  of  well-developed,  well-docu- 
mented procedures  for  pertormihg  cost  analysis  at  both  the  full-  and  direct- 
cost  levels,  witli emphasis  upon  instruction."  However,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities compete  with  one  another  for  scarce  resources.  And  within  institu- 
tions, academic  departments  and  administrative  units  engage  in  similar 
competition.  Any  set  of  procedures  devised  to  produce  comparative 
information  for  use  in  such  competitive  settings  will  not  only  be  criticized 
but  will  be  found  wanting  on  some  dimensions.  This  study  carefully  high- 
lights both  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  procedures  and  serves  as  a 
useful  qualitative  guide  to  those  who  must  develop  cost  information  for 
exchange  purposes.  . 
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See:  29:2.3/79-1  New  Approachesjo  Management^ J.  Victor  Baldridge 
and  Michael  L.  Ticniey,  , 

This  book  assesseii  the  utility  of  nunagcnicnt  inf'omiation  sysienfs  in  49 
^'private  liberal  arts  insliiulions.  It  addressesjhe  general' question,  •'Arc 
colleges  affccteli  by  changes  in  their  management  techniques  arfd,  if  .^o, 
how?"  Conducted  by  two  social  scientists,  the  study  is  the  first  research- 
based  .study  of  its  kind.  While  it  examines  only  private  institutions, 
inferences  may  be  drawn  r^ativeto  other  .sectors  of  higher  edu<>^^on, 
particulady  since  ther'Tarelll)  sinffi?r  studies  in  other  sectors.  It  provides- a 
prudently  qualified  positive  asse/snient  of  the  utility  of  management 
information  sy.stom!»when  applied  tothcse  colleges. 

10:1.0/77  . 

Quantitative  Approaches  to  Higher  Education  Management: 
Potential,  Limits,^Qd4:hallenge,  G.  Ben  Lawrence  and  Allari  L. 
Service,  eels.,  91  pp.  (American "As.siKiation  for  Higher  Eilucaiion, 
Washington,  D.C.).' 

This  wwk  attempts  to  asses.s  and  destribc  the  current  .status  of  the 
complex  designs  and  techniques  that  fall  under  the  heading  of  quantitative 
approaches  to. higher  education  management.  Designed  for  the  executive 
reader,  it  provides  a  brief  history  of  the  roots  of  quantitative  approaches  to 
management,  a  discussion  of  the  assistance  quantitative  approaches  ciyi 
provide,  and  (heir  limitations  and  complexities.  The  more  sub.stantive  sec- 
tions deal  with  data  and  with  data  standards  and  pr<Kedures  as  the  founda- 
tions for  quantitative  approae|jes,  information  systems*  cost  and  resource 
infonnation,  goals  a/id;«utcome  information  ,  and  models  and  model  build- 
ing. Other  feectioni  feport-on  evaluation  studies  of  various  quantitative 
approaches  a^nd  theip  ^neral  impact,  describing  r'aciors  that  influence  th^ 
use  of  these  new  approachvvs  and -making  some  prcilictions  about  their  future 
u.se  and  development.  * 

See:  13:2.3/78  A  Study  of. Cost  Analysis  in  Higher  Education,  Carl  R. 
Adams,  Russell  L.  Hankins,  Gordon  VV.  Kingston,  and  Roger  G. 
Schroeder.     a  .  ^  * 


2.0  FOUNDATIONS 

2.1  Dictionaries  and  Glossaries  ' 

10:2.1/79 

A  Glossary  of  Standard  1  erminology  for.Fostsecondary  Educa- 
tion, Sherrill  Cloud,  121  pp.  (National  C;cntcr  for  Higher  Education 
Management  Systems,  Bouldet,  Colo. ).  ' 

This  glossary  (an  ujHiateof'ii  1977  edition!  is  intended  as  a  reference  for 
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ihoscsy ho  exchange  or  collect  information  throughout  postsecondary  educa- 
tion—especially  those  who  deal  with  data  in  institutions,  governmental 
agencies,  and  educational  associations.  It  is  consisted  with  other  efforts  by 
NCHEMS  and  the  National  Center  tor  Education  Statistics  (NCES)  to 
promote  awareness  and  lise  of  a  common  language  of  terms,  definitions,  and 
procedures  in  postsecondary  education . 

10:2.1/78 

Adult/Continuing  Education:  A  Handbook  of  Standard 
Terminology  for  Describing  the  Learning  Activities  of  Adults,  G. 

Ri%er  Sell,  248  pp.  (National  CetUer  for  Higher  Education  Manage- 
ment Systems,  Boulder,  Colo). 

•  This  handbook  provides  tcmis  and  definitions  for  collecting  and  re- 
porting information  that  describes  the  leaniing  activities  of  adults,  The  terms 
and  definitions  in  this  handbiX)k  represent  information  items  that,  when  used  ^ 
consistently,  provide  a  basis  for  communication  between  the  various  institu- 
tions, organizations,  and  agencies  that  serve  adult  learrters*.  The  handbook 
identifies^and  presents  a  classification  structure  of]  terms  and  definitions 
within  these  major  categories,  including  subdivisions  of  information  cate- 
goric  A  glossary  of  tgrms  is  also  provided. 

10:2.1/75 

Statewide  Measures  Inventory,  Paul  Wing,  James  McLaughlin, 
and  Katherine  Allman,  380  pp.  (National  Center  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion  Management  Systems,  Boulder,  Colo.). 

As  indicated  by  the  authors  in, the  introduction^  V'The  Statewide  Mea- 
sures Inventory  is  essentially  a  list  of  items  of  information,  along  with 
concise  definitions  and  other  information  of  iiiterest,  relevant  to  statewide 
postsecondary  education  planning  and  management.  It  has  been  designed  , 
primarily  as  a  working  document  for  use  by  State-level  postsecondary 
education  planners  iind  decision  makers 

The  document  (NCHEMS  Technical  Report  No.  68)  includes  a  68- 
pagc  paper  that  discusses  in  nontechnical  terms  the  origins,  features,  and 
possible  uses  of  the  inventory  in  state-level  planning. 

10:2,1/73-1  ' 

Data  Element  Dictionary:  Second  Edition,  Suzette  Goddard, 
James  S.  Martin,  and  Leonard  C.  Romney ,  420  pp.  (National  Center 
tor  Higher  Education  Management  Systems,  Boulder,  Colo.). 

This  volume  (NCHEMS  Technical  Report  5 1)  is  the  only  published  and 
regularly  revised  reference  of  its  type  dealing  with  postsecondary  education 
data  definitM)ns  and  codes.  F-or  each  data  element  a  concise  definition  is 
provided,  codes  and  categories  arc  suggested,  and  comments  are  made 
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concerning  linkages  with  other  elements,  conversions/and  relationships  to 
Higher  Education  General  Information  Survey  (HEGIS)  and  FICE  codes. 
The  appendixes  provide  other  valuable  standards  associated  with  data  man- 
agement»  classification,  and  use.  The  volume  is  bound  in  hardback,  loose- 
leaf  style,  designed  for  regular  revision  without  complete  reprinting. 
Revisions  are  nfiadc  regularly  and  volume  owners  are  provided  updates. 

10:2.1/73-2 

Program  Measures,  James  R.  Topping  and  Glenn  K.  Miyataki,  245 
pp.  (National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems, 
Boulder,  Colo.). 

This  manual  (NCHEMS  Technical  Report  35)  was  developed  as  a 
companion  document  to  the  NCHEMS  Program  Classification  Structure 
(PCS),  but  is  useful  to  any  planner  utilizing  a  similar  or  modified  structure. 
To  use  or  implement  the  PCS  or  a  similar  approach ,  various  /tems  of 
information  arc  required  to  describe  each  element  within  the  structure.  For 
example,  as  the  authors  note  in  Chaper  I:  .  .  an  activity  identified  by  the 
PCS  is  'instruction  in  the  Physics  discipline  at  the  lower-division  level.'  But 
just  to  know  the  name  of  the  activity  is  not  enough.  There  is  a  need  to  identify 
the  content  of  this  instruction  activity:  the  number  of  enrollments,  the 
number  of  courses  offered,  the  number  of  faculty  assigned  to  teach  the 
courses,  etc.  Therefore,  descriptive  information  must  be  associated  with  the 
PCS  in  order  for  it  to  be  used  at  all.  Mloreover^  these  information  items  can 
be  arranged  or  structured  in  a  manner  that  will  facilitate  the  process  of 
analyzing  higher  education  programs.  These,categories  of  information  arc 
co|lccuvelyc?dled/program  measures.' *^ 

See  also:  9:1 .2/76  A  ClassiHcation  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education, 
Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Education. 


2.2   Measures,  Structures,  and  Procedures 

10:2.2/81 

A  Classification  of  Instructional  Programs,  Gerald  Malitz,  2 1 5  pp. 
(National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  classification  of  instructional  programs  is  designed  to  facilitate 
effective  communication  between  the  institution  providing  information  and 
the  external  organization  collecting  or  receiving  information.  The  volume  is 
intended  as  a  reference  tool  to  assist  in  the  collection,  reporting,  and 
interpretation  of  data  about  instructional  programs. 

It  is  intended  to  aid  tho.se  people  who  design  data  collection  instru- 
ments, respond  to  questionnaires,  and  compile,  verify,  and  analyze  data. 
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For  ihe  first  gn>up,  the  classification  provides  a  universe  from  which  : 
program  titles  may  be  selected.  The  survey  respondents  and  those  who 
compile  and  verify  data  can  use  the  classification  to  clarify  where  a  particu- 
lar item  of  dala  should  be  reported.  Finally.^  for  researchers  and  analysts,  the 
classification  tan  be  a  means  of  understanding  the  scope  or  content  validity 
ot  a  particular  ilem  of  dalu. 

Instructional  pn^rams  are  categorized,  defined,  and  coded.  The 
document  contains  sections  comparing  the  new  clas^slficution  with  previous 
classifications  (HEGIS,  Handbook  VI)  and  an  alphabetical  index.  The  new 
classification,  developed  jointly  by  NCHEMS  unci  NCES,  is  intended  to 
replace  older  classifications  used  in  Federal  and  state  reports  and  in  program 
classification  structures. 

10:2,2/80 

The  Higher  Education  Finance  Manual  (HEFM),  Richard  H 
Allen  and  Douglas  J.  Collier,  284  pp.  (National  Center  for  Higher 
Education  Management  Systems,  Boulder,  Colo.). 

This  three-volume  reference  work  on  higher  education  financial  re- 
porting contains  information  needed  by  institutional  and  agency  staff  to 
understand;  produce,  and  use  financial  reports.  The  manual  provides  a 
detailed  and  comprehensive  guide  to  reporting  procedures  and  formats 
consistent  with  the  generally  accepted  higher  education  accounting 
principles  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  College  and  University' 
Business  Officers,  the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
and  the  National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems,  , 

Volume  Data  Providers'  Guide  is  designed  to  assist  college  and 
university  staff  in  reporting  financial  information;  it  provides  a  detailed  and 
comprehensive  compendium  of  accountirfg  definitions,  desc  ;bes  national 
standards  for  financial  reporting  (including  those  prescribed  tor  HEGIS 
reports),  and  provides  the  information  required  to  comply  with  those 
standards. 

Volume  2,  Data  Users*  Guide  serves  to  guide  the  nonaccountanl  through  the 
complexities  of  higher  education  finance  and  lo  help  information  specialists 
Jniplement  finnacial  information  systems  based  on  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles.  Special  fcaturesof  this  volume  include  explanations  of : 
( I )  the  principles  of  fund  accounting  for  higher  education  in  easy-to-under- 
sland,  nontechnical  language;  (2)  the  purposes,  formats,  and  limitations  of 
the  three  principal  types  of  financial  statements;  (3)  institutional  and  state- 
level  considerations  in  developing  a  reporting  system  based  on  the  HEFM 
accoutaing  and  reporting  procedures;  (4)  the  relationship  between  ihc 
HEFM  functional  expenditure  categories  and  the  NCHEMS  Prograin 
Clussificalion  Structure. 

Volume  The  Source/ Use  Concept  presents  an  innovative  format  for 
financial  reporting—a  matrix  displaying  revenue  sources  and  expenditure 
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categorics  simultaneously.  It  presents  institutional  financial  operations  in  a 
simplitied  graphic  Conn  that  can  easily  be  underskxxl  by  administrators, 
legislators,  donors,  and  the  general  public.  The  volume  explains  how  to 
implement  the  format  at  both  institutional  and  state  levels. 


10:2.2/79-1 

Alternative  Conceptual  Approache-,  t  tnformation  Exchange  Pro- 
cedures for  Major  Resiearch  Universities,  James  R.  Topping  and 
Ed  Myers,  128  pp.  (National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Manage- 
ment Systems,  Bouldei,  Colo. ). 

This  handb(X)k  is  a  set  of  procedures  designed  and  developed  by 
NCHEMS  in  recognition  that  NCHEMS  Information  Exchange  Procedures 
do  not  adequately  describe  the  complex  research  institution. 
7~  While  this  documenf  has  been  carefully  developed  with  the  assistance 
of  an  advisoiy  committee  from  si\  major  research  universities,  it  has  not  yel 
been  pilot  tested  for  practical  feasiblity .  Its  purpo.se.s  are  es.scntially  the  same 
as  tho.se  of  the  NCHEMS  Infomiation  Exchange  Procedures  (see  also 
10:2.2/76).  even  though  the  appro.uh  to  the  task  is  significantly  different. 

10:2.2/79-2 

PSE  (Postsecondary  Education)  Information  Planning  at  the 
State  Level,  Roger  Ba.sseti,  Shorrill  Cloud,  and  Anahid  Katchran, 
470  pp.  (National  Center  for.  Higher  Education  Management 
Sy.stem.s,  Boulder.  Colo.). 

This  .set  af  *;ive  separately  bound  documents  i,s  designed  to  help  state- 
agency  leaders,  analysts,  and  infomiation  .systems  staff  make  an  efficient 
and  effective  match  between  agency  respt)ysibilitie,s/staff  agenda  and  agency 
infomiation  requirements.  An  underlying  (heme  of  all  the  dcKuments  is  the 
recognition  that  each  state  has  unique  responsibilities  and  analytical  re- 
quirements, as  well  as  different  hi.stories,  traditions,  and  philosophies,  and 
thustiieeds  an  individualized  infomiation  system.  This  individualization 
requires  that  each  state  agency  review  its  authority  and  responsibilities 
regarding  the  post.secondary  education  enterprise  and  recognize^he  need  for 
.ongoing  comniiinication  with  the  institutions.  • 

Volume  I,  Overview,  is  a  brief  description  of  purpose  of  the  study  of 
posl.secondary  education  infomiation  planning  at  the  state  leveL 

Viflume  2.  Flaming  Guide,  provides  a  context  for  undUrstanding  the 
major  environmental  and  procedural  factors  influsncing  the  development  of 
state-level  infomiation  .systems.  Specifically,  it  discu.s.ses  assessment  of  the 
developmental  environment  (agency  authority  ai;d  role,  institutional  con- 
cerns), .selection  of  a  procedural  approach  to  infomiation  system  planning, 
as.sossment  of  infomiation  needs  generally,  selection  and  evaluation  of 
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specific  data  elements,  and  assessment  bt  resource  requirements  (staffing, 
computer  and  systenis  support,  institutional  costs). 

Volume  J,  Selection  of  Data  To  Address  Planning  Issues,  a  companion 
to  the  Planning  Guide,  provides  a  framework  for  reviewing  common  state- 
level  planning  issues,  the  questions  that  f(Kus  analysis  on  those  issues,  and 
the  general  data  requirements  associated  wi%th^  more  common  questions 
and  analyses.  The  document  includes  a  section  summarizing  references  to 
applicable  data  sources  (in  either  published  or  machine-readable  format), 
including,  when  possible,  descriptions  or  txamples  of  these  sources.  The 
glossary  section  of  the  document  contains  standard  data  definitions  and 
suggested  categories  for  collecting  and  presenting  data. 

Volume  4,  Pilot-Test  State  Case  Studies,  describes  the  background  and 
functions  of  eight  pilot-test  state  agencies,  their  approaches  ♦^  information 
systems,  and  their  planning  responsibilities  (comprehensive  ^  /ling,  bud- 
geting, program  review).  Each  agency's  data  set  is  describcJ/ahd  each 
stale's  information  system  costs  arc  summarized.  This  document  also  dis- 
cusses attempts  to  develop  statc-le\el  infonnation  about  adult  and 
continuing  education  in  two  pilot-test  slates  and  about  educational  outcomes 
in  two  others. 

Volume  5,  Systems-Related  Experiences  in  Eight  Pilot-Test  States,  as 
compainion  to  the  Case  Studies,  describes  pilot-lesc  state  experiences  with 
systems  development,  including  evaluation  of  information  needs,  hardware 
and  sofiware  choices^  survey  administration,  staffing  considerations,  data 
organization,  and  data  storage  and  linkage  considerations.  The  ranges  of 
developmental  costs  among  pilot-test  state  agencies  are  summiirized,  and 
difficulties  in  pblaining  reliable  and  informative  cost  data  are  discussed. 

10:2.2/79-3 

Library  Information  Handbook:  A  Handbook  of  Standard 
Terminology  for  Reporting  and  Recording  Information  About 
Libraries,  National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems,  313  pp.  (NCHEMS,  Boulder,  Colo.). 

This  reference  haridbook  provides  a  framework  of  infonnation  and  a 
data  set  intended  to:  ( 1)  provide  an  informed  basis  for  library  rtianagemeht 
and  planrung;  (2)  facilitate  inforn^ation  exchange  and  communication 
among  libraries:  and  (3)  forward  a  common  language  and  a  framework  for 
external  reporting. 

It  is  comprehensive  in  scope,  suggesting  fomiats,  structures,  and 
definitions.  In  addition,  it  deals  with  using  the  information  for  internal 
planning  and  management,  as  well  as  external  reporting  and.exchangCiOf 
information. 
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See:  13:2.3/79  Cost  Information  and  Formula  Funding:  New  Ap- 
proaches, Richard  H.  Allen  and  James  R\  Topping,  eds. 

This  document  deri  v<»  from  a  conference  sponsored  by  several  national 
higher  education  organizations  concerned  with  the  impact  of  cost  informa- 
tion on  statewide  budgeting  and  planning.  It  marks  the  formal  beginning  of  a 
search  for  new  approaches  to  Ibrmuia  funding,  stimulated  by  the  failure  of 
existing  formulas  (based  on  average  per-student  costs)  to  reasonably  ap- 
proximate the  actual  decline  in  costs  associated  with  enrollment  decline.  • 

As  it  becomes  increasingly  probable  that  enrollments  will  decline 
through  the  1980s — by  as  much  as  25  to  30  percent  in  some  states — the 
potential  negative  impact  of  applying  present  day  formulas  in  this  kind  of 
environment  has  become  a  major  concern.  This  concern  arises  from  the  lact 
that  almost  all  budget  formulas  are  based  largely  or  entirely  on  average  costs 
(so  many  dollars  per  student). 

-  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  higher  education,  as  in  most  other 
enterprises,  actual  costs  do  not  behave  in  a  straightforward  fashion.  Rather,, 
costs  respond  in  "a  variety  of  ways  to  volume  changes,  as  well  as  to 
environmental  and  policy  changes. 

When  enrollments  were  increasing  rapidly,  many  institutions  found 
that  average-cost  formulas  worked  to  their  advantage.  The  formulas 
generated  additional  funds  that  could  be  used  to  increase  the  quality  of 
existing  prograhis,  as  well  as  to  develop  new  programs  and  reach  new 
clienteles.  This  was  possible  because  the  costs  of  adding  new  students  in 
existing  programs  did  not  rise  proportionately  with  increases  in  enrollments. 
Unfortunately,  the  inverse  is  also  true.  When  enrollments  decline,  overall 
costs  do  not  dec-line  proportionately.  Therefore,  if  formulas  rcduc^e  institu- 
tional revenue  on  a  per-stiident  b^sis,  institutions  may  be  forced  to  reduce 
quality,  drop  programs,  and  restrict  clientele. 

The  document  describes  the  general  problem,  considers  alternative 
approaches  to  funding  formulas,  and  dcKuments  the  experimental  efforts  of 
several  states. 

10:2.2/78 

State-l^vel  Postsecondary  Education  Financial  Reporting, 

Richard  H.  Allen,  175  pp..  (National  Center  for  Higher  Education 
Management  Systems,  Boulder,  Colo.). 

This  document  reflects  the  status  of  state-level  financial  reporting 
structures  and,  of  the  NCHEMS  Higher  Education  Finance  Manual  ex- 
penditure and  revenue  categories  as  of  January  1 ,  1978.  The  document  will 
be  updated  periodically  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  State  Higher  Educa- 
tion Executive  Offlcers,  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  and  the 
National  Center  tor  Higher  Education  Management  Systems.  It  is  intended 
to  assist  state-agency  staff  in  reading  and  understanding  financial  data  from 
other  states  and  to  highlight  the  areas  in  which  adjustments  may  be  needed 
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before  financial  data  can  be  used  for  interstate  comparisons.  The  looseleaf 
binding  is  designed  to  facilitate  updating. 

10:2.2/77-1 

A  Commoii  Core  of  Data  for  Postsecondary  Edueatkmy  Marilyn 
McCoy,  17  pp.  (National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems,  Boulder,  Colo.)* 

Toward  a  Postsecondary  Educatton  Data  Core,  Marilyn  McCoy, 
230  pp.  (National  Center  for  Higlier  Education  Management 
Systems,  Boulder,  Colo.). 

These  two  documents  (the  first  executive  summary)  arc  initial  drafts  of 
a  manual  designed  to  identify  Federal  ppstsecondmy  education  planning 
issues  and  the  data  needed  to  address  those  issues.  The  work^  sponsoitd  by 
the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  and  conducted  by  NCHEMS,  is 
expected  to  lead  to  the  development  of  a  clear  framework  for  Federal 
postsecondary  data  collection  as  a  basis  for  facilitating  data  coordination 
across  the  many  Federal  agencies  that  collect  data  needed  for  postsecondary 
education  planning. 

10:?.2/77-2 

A  Manual  for  Budgeting  and  Accounting  for  Manpower  Re- 
sourcesyin  Postisecondai^  Education,  Dennis  P.  Jones  and 
Theodore  H.  Drews,  66  pp.  (U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  DC). 

This  manual  is  the  product  of  a  6-year  joint  effort  by  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES)  and  the  National  Center  for  Higher 
Education  Management  Systems  (NCHEMS).  While  most  institutions  of 
postsecondary  education  have  mariginally  acceptable  personnel  systems, 
their  capacity  to  acquire  and  use  manpower  resource  data  is  considerably 
less  ^^ell  developed.  Manpower  resource  data  are  those  most  relevant  in  the 
context  of  planning  and  accountability  and,  thus,  the  subject  of  much  data 
.    exchange  and  reporting.  .  . 

The  manual  describes,  in  detail,  the  basic  elements  of  an  information 
system  designed  to  support  the  management  of  manpower  resources  in 
institutions  of  postsecondary  education.  The  system  is  compatible  with  the 
NCHEMS  Program  Classification  Structure  and  the  NCES  Higher  Educa- 
tion General  Information  Sur\*ey . 
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10:2.2/77-3 

The  Outcomes  Structure:-  An  Overview  and  Procedures  for 
Applying  It  in  Postsecondary  Education  Institutions,  Oscar  T. 
Lenning,  79  pp.  (National  Center  tor  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems,  Boulder,  Colo.). 

This  document  is  designed  specifically  to  describe  practical  uses  of  the 
NCHEMS  A  Structure  for  the  Outcomes  of  Postsecondary  Education 
(13:1.3/77-3),  as  well  as  detailed  procedures  for  its  implementation  in 
institutions.  It  provides  an  overview  of  the  structure  and  is  very  helpful  to 
individuals  who  wish  to  introduce  trainees  to  the  structure  and  its  uses. 

10:2.2/77-4 

Previous  Attempts  To  Structure  Educational  Outcomes  and  Out- 
come-Related Concepts:  A  Compilation  and  Review  of  the  Litera- 
ture, Oscar  T.  Lenning,  23 1  pp.  (National  Centei|  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion Management  Systems,  Boulder,  Colo.). 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been  many  attempts  to  stmcturc  and  order 
educational  outcomes  so  that  the  relationship  of  outcomes  and  outcome- 
related  concepts  to  one  another  and  to  other  factors  can  be  clearly  shown. 
Establishing  such  relationships  is  an  important  aspect  pf  both  planning  and 
evaluation. 

This  document  reviews  the.  frameworks  of  mo^e  than  80  previous 
attempts  to  sboicture  educational  outcomes  and  related  fconcepts.  It  is  useful 
to  the  planner  who  would  like  to  consider  different  approaches  developed  in 
differing  contexts,  and  it  is,  of  course,  extremely  valuable  to  the  individual 
interested  in  conducting  research  on  outcomes.  I  • 
.  ..       _ . ._       . .     . .         -  .     .  .  . .  i 

10:2.2/77-5 

Program  Chissification  Structure:  Second  Edition^  Douglas  J. 
Collier,  65  pp.  National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems,  Boulder.  Co(o.).  ! 

As  the  author  states  in  the  introduction:  ''The  Pfogram  Classification 
Structure  is  a  set  of  categories  and  related  definitions  which  allows  its  users 
to  examine  the  operations  of  a  postsecondary  education  institution  as  they 
relate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  institution's  objective,  Specifically,  the 
PCS  is  a  logical  framework  for  arraying  infomiation  in  a  hierarchical 
disaggregation  of  programs  in  which  a  program  is  detlned  as  an  aggregation 
of  activities  serving  a  common  set  of  objectives. 

The  first  edition,  published  in  1972,  was  the  culmination  of  2  years  of 
work  by  representatives  of  all  sectors  of  higher  education.  It  has  been 
adopted  by  hundreds  of  higher  education  institutions,  by  many  state-level 
planning  agencies,  by  most  Federal-level  educational  planning  agencies, 
and  by  institutionsj  in  several  foreign  countries. 

„  .     .„...j.3^  ...i      ........ .......  .... 
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Tjie  second  edition  (NCHEMS  Technical  Report  101)  includes  changes  in 
the  nature  of  planning  and  management  that  have  accrued  since  the  early 
I970's.  It  also  recognizes  the  evolving  nature  of  *'postsccondary*'  educa- 
tion as  compared  to  the'more  traditional  concept  of  ''higher''  education. 

10:2.2/76         .  ' 

Intrdtfuction  to  Information  Ex)change  Procedures:  A  Guide  for 
the  Project  Manager,  Gary  S.  Gamso  and  Allan  L.  Service,  1 15  pp, 
(National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems, 
B6ulder,Colo.).  '  , 

The  NCHEMS  Infomiation  Exchange  Procedures  (lEP)  are  a  standard 
set  of  data  definitions  and  procedures  for  collecting  data  for  use  by  post- 
secondary  education  institutions  to  produce  compatible  information  useful 
both  forlcomparison  of  internal  activ'ties.and  tor  exchange  and  comparison 
with  other  campuses.  The  infonnatipn  produced  by  these  procedures  in- 
cludes instructional  outcomes/  institutional  costs,  and  descriptive 
characteristics  data.  While  NCHEMS  advises  against  the  use  of  lEP  for  state 
planningLand  encourages  the  use  of  its  State-Level  Information  Base 
Procedures— several  states  do  use  lEP  with  considerable  satisfaction. 

Thisldocument  (NCHEMS  Technical  Report  76)  is  intended  to  help  the 
administriitor  by  describing  briefly  the  lEP  and  related  issyes  and  by 
providingja  guide  to  planning  and  organizing  an  lEP implementation  effort. 
If  a  decision  is  made  to  implement  lEP,  the  guide*s  documentation  and 
supporting  software  must  be  obtained. 

16:2.2/75 

Outcomes  Measures  and  Procedures  Manual,  Sidney  S.  Micek, 
Alla/L.  Service,  and  Yong  S.  Lee,  335  pp.  (National  Center  for 
Higher  Education  Management  Systems,  Boulder,  Colo.). 

I  This  manual  (NCHEMS  Technical  Report  70).  defines  a  wide  rtinge  of 
m^fasures  of  the  outcomes  (results  or  impacts)  of  postsecondary  education 
injltitutions  and  their  programs,  and  suggests  procedures  for  acquiring  the 
data  needed  for  each  measure.  An  overview  of  the  manual  provides  the 
context  and  procedures  for  its  use.  Measures  and  procedures  are  divided  into 
three  major  categories:  student  growth  and  development,  new  knowledge 
and  art  forms,  and  community  impact. 

10:2.2/74  / 

An  Examination  of  Possible  Statewide  Applications  and  Exten- 
sions of  NCHEMS  Program  Classification  Structure,  Piul  Wing 
and  Leonard  Romney,  62  pp.  (National  Center  for  Higher  Education 
Management  Systems,  Boulder,  Colo.). 

This  reference  book  (NCHEMS  Technical  Report  50)  does  exactly 
what  its  title  implies— suggests  possible  applications  and  extensions  of 
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NCHEMS  Program  Classification  Structure  for  statewide,planning.  In  so 
doing,  it  touches  upon  the  sensitive  question  of  ho^*  much  detail  is  needed 
within  the  data  required  for  statewide  planning,.  The  ctocunient  does  not 
purport  to  be  a  standard  cr  a  policy  statement.  It  is  designed  as  a  reference  for 
those  who  wish  to  utilize  the  Program  Classification  Structure  ai  the  state 
level. 

See  also:  5:6.0/ A-4  Higher  Education  Prices  and  Price  Indexes,  D.  Kent 
Halstead. 

13:1 .3/77-3  A  Structure  for  the  Outcomes  of  Posteecpndury  Education, 

Oscar T.  Lenning,  Yong  S.  Lee,  Sideny  S.  Micek,  and  Allan  L.  Service. 

36:1.4/71-1  Higher  Education  Facilities  Planning  and  Management 

Manuals*  Harold  L.  Dahnjte,  Dennis  Jones,  Thomas  R.  Mason,  and 
Lebnarjd CrR6mney7       :  -^^^^.^^     .        ^  .       _  _ 

3.0.  ANALYSIS 
10:3.0/81 

Planning  Models  for  Colleges  and  Universities,  David  S.F. 
Hopkins  and  William  F.  Massy,  544  pp.  (Stanford  University  Press/ 

Stanford,  Calif.). 

John  Kemeny  points  out  injhe  forword  to  this  book  that  management 
science  models  can  contribute  a  great  deal  to  furthering  the  goal  ot  effective 
planning  in  colleges  and  universities.  The  authors  describe  a  large  number  of 
such  models,  most  of  which  wer€  developed  at  Stanford  from  1973  to  1975. 
Categories  of  models  include:  financial  forecasting;  incremental  costs  and 
revenufis;  long-run  financial  equilibrium  (including  determination  of  the 
payout  rate  on  endowments);  financial  decisions  under  uncertainty:  faculty 
stafflng,  tenure  ratio,  and  retirement  projection;  student  enrollment  and 
admissions  yield;  and  tradeoffs  among  competitive  'demands  for  i:esoiirces. 
Comprehensive  descriptions  of  the  models  and  discussions  of'lheir  applica- 
tion are  provided. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  book  represents  a  general  overview  of  the  use  t)l 
models  in  higher  education  and  pitfalls  to  be  avoided.  The  second  chapter 
recounts  in  some  detail  the  authors'  experience  in  applying  models'  at 
Stanford — with  emphasis  on  the  interplay  of  models  and  organizt^nonal 
dynamics  in  setting  the  target  for  the  3-ycar,  $10.5  million  program  of 
budget  adjustments  instituted  by  Stanford  in  1974.  The  next  (^;hapter  sets 
forth  the  first  comprehensive  mathematical-economic  tl^eciry  of  utility 
maximization,  subject  to  financial,  productivity,  and  mar-ket  constraints,  for 
nonprofit  enterprises,  with  special  emphasis  on  colleges  and  universities. 
The  authors  provide  advice  on  starting  and  implementing  mcxlcling  in  the 
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academic  environment  throughout  the  book,  but  especially  in  the  final 
chapter.  < 

10:3.0/80  . 
Costing  for  Policy  Analysis,  National  Association  of  College  and 
University  Business  Officers  and  National  Center  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion Management  Systems,  82  pp.  (NACUBO,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  report  describes  a  costing  process  that  can  assist  managei>  in 
estimating  how  certain  institutional  costs  change  in  response  to  volume, 
policy,  and  environmental  factors.  Four  case  studies  are  presented  using  the 
procedures.  The  results  of  the  studies  can  enable  managers  and  analysts  to 
better  understand  the  process  of  determining  the  relationship  of  cost  func- 
tions to  various  factors  at  their  institu[tions. 

\<  ' 

See:  29:2.5/79*1  Financial  Planning  Models:  Concepts  and  Case 
Studies  in  Colleges  and  Univjersities^  Joe  F.  WyattV  James  C.  Emery,  and 
Carolyn  P.  Landis,  eds.  ^ 

This  report  derives  from  a  3-day  workshop  held  in  1978  on  the  applica- 
tion of  financial  planning  models  in  colleges  and  universities.  It  documents 
the  approaches  to  and  experience  of  a  select  set  of  colleges  and  universities 
involved  in  the  continuing  development  of  computerized  planning  modeU', 
and  represents  the  best  state-of-the-art  compendium  available  in  1979  (see 
10:3.0/81  for  later  mcxlels).  For  an  evaluative  description  of  theiJevelop- 
luent  of  computer-based  planning  models,  see  10: 1 .0/8  L 

10:3.0/77 

Thie  State  Planning  System  Documents,  Roger  Bassett,  Ellen 
Cherin,  Mark  Chisholm,  and  Vaughn  Huckfeldt,  1 ,808  pp,  (National 
Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems,  Boulder,  Colo. ). 

The  State  Planning  System  Documents  are  a  series  of  12  volumes 
designed  to  iniroduce,  describe,  and  comprehensively  document  the  State 
Planning  System  (SPS).  They  also  serve  as  excellent  general  references  for 
those  interested  in  using  models  in  planning,  even  if  they  elect  not  to  use  the 
State  Planning  System.  This  entry  stands  alone  because  all  relevant  works  of 
significance  are  discussed  and  referenced.  The  volumes  are  a  cohesive, 
related  set  of  documents  designed  to  provide  the  reader  with  increasing 
levels  of  detail.  The  numbering  sequence  suggests  a  reading  order  probably 
intended  by  the  authors.  Thp  executive-level  planner  seeking  an  overview  is 
advised  first  to  read  Technical  Report  89.  Each  of  the  volumes  is  separately 
annotated  below. 

Modeling  and  SPS,  Technical  Report  89,  is  designed  for  the  executive- 
level  planner.  The  first  sectiotuof  this  volume  discusses  the  contributions 
mathematical  modeling  can  make  to  planning;  reviews  major  national  ef- 
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forts  to  apply  modeling  <o  postsecondary  education  planning;  provides 
criteria  tor  selecting  a  model;  and  discusses  major  criticisms  of  modeling 
and  directions  for  further  development.  The  second  section  reviews  the 
efforts  of  eight  states  in  the  use  of  models  and  provides  a  list  of  17  criteria 
intended  to  guide  model  users  in  planning  and  evaluating  agency  modeling 
efforts.  The  third  section,  describes  the  State  Planning  System  as  a  modeling 
tool .  While  not  explicitly  stated,  the  authors  have  attempted  to  respond  to  the 
criticisms  of  modeling  described  in  the  first  section.  The  SPS  offers  to  the 
planner,  with  a  modicum  of  analytical  and  computer  staff  support,  a 
complete  system  for  designing  a  model  to  address  a  particular  problem  or  set 
of  problems  and  for  operating  a  home-built  model  using  the  SPS  software. 
Implicit  in  this  system  is  the  notion  that  models  must  be  patterned  to  respond 
to  specific  decision  problems. 

Introduction  to  SPS,  Technical  Report  86,  acquainly  the  user  with:  the 
purpose  of  the  SPS,  the  typical  internal  calculations  in  an  SPS  design,  the 
report  preparation  capabilities  of  the  SPS,  and  the  NCK3MS  implementa- 
tion policy  for  the  SPS. 

SPS  General  Training  Manual,  Technical  Report  87,  contains  copies 
of  the  visuahaid  displays  used  in  workshops  and  general  training  seminars 
on  the  SPS; 

r 

SPS  In-State  Training  Manual,  Technical  Report  88,  contains  copies  of 
the  visual-aid 'displays  dsed  in  the  training  workshops  conducted  during 
implementation  of  the  SPS. 

Theoretical  Concepts  Us^d  in  SPS,  Technical  Report  90,  discusses  the 
mathematical  theory  related  to  the  optimization  capabilities  of  the  SP^. 

'  SPS  Case  Studies,  Technical  Report  91 ,  describes  the  SPS  implementa- 
tion experiences  of  several  stales.  This  includes  documentation  of  specific 
design  relationships  within  the  SPS  that  deal  with  specific  policy  issues  or 
questions.  The  discussion  includes'  procedures  for  developing  a  design, 
information  on  coding  a  design  for  entry  into  the  SPS,  apd  examples  of 
vurious  designs.  '  ■  ^ 

SPS  Data  Procedures,  Technical  report  9.3.  specifies  procedures  for 
locating  and  preparing  data  for  input  to  the  SPS,  discusses  the  use  of  the  SPS 
as  a  statistical  tool  for  estimating  parameter  values  as  inputs  to  the  SPS,  and 
notes  certain  national  data  sources  useful  to  SPS  users, 

SPS  Software  ijistallation  Guide,  Technical  Report  94,  contains  the 
technical  informatio^  necessary  for  the  installation  and  checkout ^f  the  SPS 
on  a  new  computer  system.  This  includes  information  on  the  conversion  that 
may  be  necessary  \^  adapting  the  programs,  copies  of  the  test  decks  and  the 
expected  output,  i^d  a  discussion  of  the  software  procedures  necessary  to 
run  the  SPS  program. 

SPS  Software  Documentation,  Technical  Report  95,  contains  the  pro- 
gramming conventions,  fiow  charts,  lists  of  variables^  o/.d  computer  pro- 
gram listings  for  the  SPS., 
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SPS  Operation  Guide,  Technical  Report  96.  discusses  the  general, 
operating  instructions  for  the  SPS  with  an  existing  set  of  files,  and  the 
procedures  for  creating  new  data,  design,  and  control  files  for  use  with  a  new 
design.  , 

SPS  Summary  Operating  Instructions,  Technical  Report  97.  contains 
iirfoiynation  about  operating  the  SPS  on  a  specific  computer  system  for  a 
specific  stale.  .  ' 
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No  circle  can  be  drawn  around  the  aspects  of  practice  and  policy 
that  belong  primarily  or  exclusively  within  the  domain  of  philosophic 
studies,  of  higher  education.  Empirical  studies,  in  contrast,  can  be 
demarcatedPone  from  another  by  the  particular  aspect  of  practice  or 
policy  that  they  describe  and  conceptualize,  whether  that  aspect  be 
governance,  curriculum  design,  institutional  management,  faculty 
rights  and  responsibilities,  or  some  other.  Apy  and  all  of  these  aspects 
of  college  and  university^  life  and  experience^  apd  other  features  as 
well,  also  call    studied  phiU  sophically^ 

The  distinction  between  philosophical  studies  and  empirical 
studies  lies  in  the  kinds  of  question  put  to  the  subject  matter  under 
study  and  in  the  ways  in'  which  ihese  questions  ^e  studied.  For 
example,  criticisriis  of  the  purposes  served  by  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  cr^dal  statements  of  the  purposes  of  a  given  institution 
are  common  throughout  the  literature  of  higher  education.  But  such 
criticisms  and  statements  seldom  qualify  as  instances  of  philoso- 
phizing. All  institutions  engage  in  more  or  less  thdughtftll  choices 
among  alternative  plans  and  courses  of  action.  But  actual  choices  may 
involve  little  or  no  analysis  or  criticispi  of  the  concepts  ^ployed,  the 
metho(lspf  reasoning  and  justification  utilized,  or  the  decision  criteria 
applied.  It  is  to  the  analysis  and  criticism  of  concepts,  reasonings, 
justifications,  and  criteria  that  the  philosopher  addresses  his  or  her 
intellectual  efforts.  .  ^ 

Qf  course,  philosophizing  is  by  no  means  the  exclusive  preroga- 
tive of  professional  4)hiIosophers.  Some  of  the  most  significant 
contributions  to  philosophy  in  the  history  of  Western  civilization, 
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including  the  philosophy  of  education,  have  come  from  amateurs. 
One  need  only  recall  that  Socrates  was  a  stone-cutter,  Marcus 
Aurelius  a  Roman  emperor,  Spinoza  a  lens  grinder,  Comenius  a 
Moravian  bishop,  and  Rousseau  an  eighteenth  century  hippie  to  lend 
credibility  to  this  obsr^rvalion.  This  is  one  reason  why  publications  by 
r;Uthors  who  are  not  professional  philosophers  of  education  are 
included  in  this  bibliography. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  this  decision.  One^of  these  stems 
from  the  condition  under  which  the  professionalization  of  educational 
philosophy  has  taken  place  in  America.  The  professional  preparation 
of  philosophers  of  education  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  sponsored  by 
schools  of  education  that  are  engaged  in  training  teachers  and 
administrators  for  work  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  .  And  the 
principal  place  of  die  philosopher's  employment  after  graduation  has 
been  schools  of  education  with  a  similar  mission.  As  a  result,  their 
acquaintance  and  concern  with  education  has  tended  to  focus  on 
programs,  policies,  and  institutions  of  precollegiate  schooling.  The 
normative  icsuei;  surrounding  the  practice  of  higher  education  have 
received  little  direct  attention  from  most  professional  philosophers  of 
education.  "  ^  ^  ' 

Thi%  observation  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  many  studies  in 
educational  philosophy  by  professional  philosophers  o£  education 
have  no  important  bearing  on  the  issues  of  higher  educatioii.  For  some 
educational  issues  are  common  to  all  levels  of  education,  eleinentary 
through  graduate  schools.  Nor  is  it  meant  to  imply  that  philosophic 
treatment  of  normative  issues  specific  to  higher  education  has  been 
completely  neglected  either  by  professional  or  amateur  philosophers 
of  education. Such  literature  isoften  prepared  for  a  general  rather  than 
a  professional  audience.  It  offers  deeply  felt  and  thoughtfully  argued 
treatments  of  issues  confronting  higher  education.  This  bibliography 
does  not  omit  technical  U'eatments  of  issues  in  the  philosophy  of 
higher  education  where  the^e  are  available.  But  it  also^  includes 
broadly  public  discussions  of  issues  of  higher  education  where  these 
are  philosophic  in  temper.  Such  public  statements  often  pr6ject 
^  policies  and  programs  that  present  significant  alternatives  to  currently 
institutionalized  programj^*and  policies.  To  qualify  as  philosophic, 
recommendations  of  futuristic  alternatives  must  be  bolstered  by 
^  .  responsible  criticism  of  existing  institutions  of  education  -^nd  sup- 
ported as  desirable  by  reasoned  arguments.  Such  work  adds  specula- 
tive methods  of  philphophizing  to  the  critical  and  analytical  methods 
already  emphasized. 
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As  noted  before,  philosophizing  about  higher  education  is  not 
limited  to  any  special  aspect  of  educational  practice  or  policy.  The 
aspects  dealt  with  in  recent  literature  have  been  determined  by  the 
interests  of  those  philosophizing  and  by  their  sense  of  what  issues  and 
concepts  are  currently  most  in  need  of  philosophic  questioning  and 
cUrification.  Bibliographic  entries  have  beet:  classified  under  six 
categories. 

Current  Status  of  Professional  Philosophy  of  Education  in 
America.  Although  much  of  the  literature  of  professional  philosophy 
of  education  in  America  focuses  on  issues  and  concepts  important  in 
contemporary  schooling  in  general,  rather  than  in  higher  education 
per  se,  many  of  the  issues  dealt  with  are  pertinent  to  problems 
confronted  at  college  and  Thus,  this  bibliography 

includes  several  comprehensive  surveys  of  current  professional 
philosophizing  about  education. 

Aims  and  Purposes  of  Higher  Education.  American  higher 
education  today  is  experiencing  some  confusion  and  conflict  con- 
cerning its  priorities.  Philosophic  treatments  of  the  aims,  purposes, 
and  functions  of  higher  education  have  attempted  to  clarify  some  of 
the  roots  of  this  confusion.  With  the  acceleration  of  specialization  arid 
vocationalization  in  universities,  both  in  their  research  and  instruc- 
tional programs,  and  the  accompanying  pressures  toward  specializa- 
tion and  vocationalization  in  undergraduate  education;  the  fate  and 
future  of  liberal  and  general  education  is  in  doubt.  This  subsection 
includes  philosophic  treatments  of  the  prospects  for  general  and 

liberal  education. 

Organization  and  Governance  of  Higher  Education.  In 

recent  years,  colleges  and  universities  have  begun  to  borrow  adminis- 
trative forms  and  practices  from  industry  and  business  for  managing 
their  institutional  affairs.  The  resulting  management  changes  have 
sometimes  clashed  with  the  traditional  ideal  of  the  university  as  a 
community  or  guild  of  scholars.  The  borrowings  have  not  been  based 
on  a  theory  of  educational  systems  as  distinctive  in  their  mode  of 
organization  and  operation.  A  few  treatments  of  the  organization  of 
educational  systems  and  their  control  are  philosophic  in  character  and 
quality. 

Questions  about  changing  patterns  of  university  governance 
have  inevitably  raised  related  questions  about  academic  freedom  for 
faculty  members  and  its  attendant  responsibilities.  A  few  philosophic 
treatments  are  available.  Finally,  sfudent  protests  in  the  1960's  raised 
fresh  questions  about  the  rights  of  students  in  college  and  university 
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life  and  goverriance.  Philosophic  analysts  have  both  discounted  and 
justified  student  rights. 

Educational  Policy.  One  contemporary  development  within 
professional  philosophy  of  education  has  linked  philosophic  and 
policy  studies  of  education.  Questions  about  public  and  social 
morality  and  ethics  have  emerged  from  this  linkage  and  have  received 
some  philosophic  scrutiny. 

Experiential  Learning.  A  prominent  slogan  in  student  protests 
against  colleges  and  universities  in  the  1960's  was  a  demand  for 
greater  "relevance"  in  education.  One  result  of  this  demand  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  **experience-based  learning'*  in 
processes  of  college  instniction.  The  polar  terms  to  **experiential 
learning 'J  in  popular  discussions  are  usually  '^didactic  instruction" 
and  ''classroom  learning."  Emphasis  on  ''experiential  learning"  has 
'  come  also  from  older  students  who  seek  advanced  standing  in 
collegiate  programs  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  and  skills  achieved 
through  experience  outside  the  regimen  of  classroom  instruction. 
Some  recent  studies  have  explored  the  episiemological  basis  of 
"experiential  learning"  in  relation  to  that  of  "classroom  learning." 

Lifelong  Learning  and  Continuing  Education.  Responsibility 
for  the  education  of  persons  beyond  the  age  of  late  adoles^cence  was 
first  assumed  by  American  colleges  and  universities  within  the  land- 
grant  tradition  through  their  agricultural  extension  services. 
Gradually,  the  content  of  extension  offerings  spread  from  knowledge 
of  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  include  nearly  all  fields  of 
knowled^;^,  and  general  extension  services  have  become  part  of  the 
program  of  most  colleges  and  universities,  not  just  the  land-grant 
institutions. 

Further,  changes  in  technology  have  compelled  refresher  train- 
ing for  persoi.s  active  in  many  professions.  Colleges  and  universities 
have  assumed  responsibility,  along  with  other  agencies,  for  the 
refresher  training  and  reeducation  of  adults  in  various  professional 
fields.  And  they  have  responded,  though  perhaps  with  less  alacrity,  to 
demands  by  adults  for  reeducation  in  civic  and  personal  orientation  as 
well.  An  unfamiliar  population  of  students,  often  part-time,  and  the 
multiplication  of  off-cartipus  programs  have  rai  ;ed  fresh  issues  with 
respect  to  policy  and  program  that  require  philosophical  clarification* 
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1.0   CURRENT  STATUS  OF  PROFESSIONAL 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA 

11:t0/81 

Philosophy  and  Education,  Eightieth  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Jonas  Soltis,  cd.  305  pp, 
"  (N.S.S.E. ,  distributed  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago). 

Like  other  yearbooks  of  the  N.S.S  E.,  this  volume  is  designed  to 
provide  educators  wiih  a  synoptic  view  of  the  current  state  of  scholarship  and 
research  in  one  or  another  specialized  field  of  educational  studies,  in  this 
case,  philosophizing  about  education.  The  latest  previous  N.S.S.E.  year- 
book devoted  lo  educational  philosophy  was  published  in  195.*;. 

The  emphases  and  pretxcupations  of  philosophers  of  education  in  1981 
have  changed  markedly  from  those  in  ,1955.  Harry  Broudy  seeks  to  account 
for  these  changes  by  tracing  the  development  of  philosophy  of  education  as  a 
field  of  graduate  study  during  the  intervening  quarter  of  a  century. 
Prominent  in  his  account  is  the  accelerated  professionalization  of 
philosophical  studies  in  education.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
education,  most  persons  now  professing  the  philosopfiy  of  education  in 
American  colleges  and  universities,  have  been  educated  in  specialized 
doctoral  programs  in  universities.  A  considerable  part  of  the  studies  required 
in  such  programs  has  been  in  one  or  Sinoiher  specialty  within  departrfients  of 
academic  philosophy  >  though  the  programs  ordinarily  are  administered  by 
university  schools  or  colleges  of  education. 

Given  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  7  of  the  10  chapters  in  the  yearbook 
are  based  on  subareas  of^tudy  within  academic  philosophy— cpistemology, 
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iiestlioUcs,  loyic,  ctlucs,  sDcial  aikl  political  philosophy,  philosophy  of 
.science,  and  inclaphysics  I'hc  author  olVach  chapter  was  asked  to  begin  the 
discussion  by  thinking  of  an  educationally  important  problem,  issue,  or 
phenomenon  thai  could  be  illimiinated  by  and  located  in  his  or  her  chosen 
subarea  of  philosophy .  HiK'h  author  was  asked  also  to  engage  the  readers  in  a 
process  of  philosophical  thinking.  Thus,  ihv^  aim  ol  the  book  is  not  to  present 
a  compendious  review  of  the  literature  (U  a  subarea  ot  academic  philosophy 
or  of  related  literature  in  .he  philosophy  of  education,  but  rather  to 
demonstrate  thai  and  how  philosophy  can  be  used  to  clarify  cognate  issues  in 
the  policy  and  practice  of  education. 

In  his  treatment  of  episiemology,  Jonas  Sollis  identifies  various  forms 
or  knowing.  These  stem,  at  least  in  pan,  fronj  the  fact  that  each  different 
kind  of  human  experience  requii'e  >  different  ways  of  justifying  relevant 
knowledge  claims.  A  wareness  by  teachers  of  the  distinctive  epislemological 
basej^  of  the  'sub  jel  t"  njatter  they  ieacirsliould  enable  them  to  help  students 
acquire  appropriate  discipline  in  processing  knowledge  claims  arising  from 
various  subject  matters.  .   /       '  ^ 

In  her  treatment  of  aesthetics^  Maxine  Greene  seeks  to  give  educational 
■  meaning  to  * 'aesthetic  literacy."  vShe  rejects  views  of  experience  in  the  arts 
as  inherently  ornanientaK  therapeutic,  or  peripheral,  and  argues  that  tlie 
aesthetic  domain  is  {Kirvasive  throughiuu  life  and  education. ' 

Robert  Ennis  explicates  a  conception  of  rational  lliinking  and  argues  for 
its  incorporation  into  the  goals  of  education  and  into  various  areas  of 
educational  practice.  His  view  of  rational  thinking  goes  well  beyond  fomral 
logic  md  includes  also  crcaiive,  vahiational,  and  aitiiudinal  elements  re- 
quirevfby  rational  thinkers  in  action;       ; . 

Ciive  Beck  argues  that  the  study  of  ethics  is  an  essential  elenjent  in 
sound  vjalues  education.  He  crilicizos  four  recent  approaches  to  values 
educatitin  f(jj  their  partiality,  finding  his  njore  inclusive'*rertective*-;ap- 
proach  to  be  more  appropriate  fol  cnlucation  m  a  plijralistic  s^iety  like  Our 
own. 

Kenneth  Strike  draws  on  the  resources  of  social  and  political 
philosophy  as  vyell  as  on  legal  and  si^cial  science  literature,  in  formulating  a 
consistent  numil  theory  that  he  sccs.as  usetiil  in  guiding  educational  policy- 
making with  res|xx*t  t()  educational  desegregation.  D.  C.  Phillips  draws  on 
the  resources  of  philosophy  ofsx  itMicc  in  denn)nstraUng  a  way  of  assessing 
educational  research  that  purpoits  to  be  scientific.  And  Jauies  McClellan 
argues  that  any  defensible  theory  of  hiunan  values  inust  be  grounded  in  a 
conjprehensive  theory  of  the  world  and  i»f  njan  as  a  part  of  that  vvorkf.,  He 
a*'j2:ues  further  for  '  nialcrialisnr*  as  the  most- plausible  world  view.  His 
•*ir,aterialistic  first  philosopliy* "  leuils,  he  believes,  lowaul  a  revolutionary 
pcjiitical  commitment  in  lile  and  eilucution. 

The  tv/o  substantive  chapters  of  the  yearbook  not  grounded  ii^  a  siibarea 
of  academic  philosophy  draw  directly  on  the  accumuk>*!ng  literature  of 
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philosophy  ^)raliicim()n.  Tlic  first,  by  June  Martin,  lakes  curriculum  theory 
as  its  philosophical  context  and  Ibcuses  on  the  persistent  Western  idea  of 
liberal  education.  She  criticizes  the  view  of  liberal  education  as  mental 
development  through  the  achievement  of  disciplined  knowledge  as  exem- 
plifyhig  the  '^episteniological  fallacy/'  i.e.,  arguing  from  the  nature  of 
knowledge  to  what  ought  to  be  learned.  She  argues  that  choosing  curricular 
content  and  objectives  requires  value  judgments  about  educational  purposes 
and  that  these,  in  turn,  are  related  to  a  moral,  sociaK  and  political  order 
believed  to  I;  ■:  desirable.  The  other  chapter,  by  LX)nna  H.  Kerr,  treats  the 
problem  of  Judging  the  quality  of  teaching.  According  to  Kerr,  such  judg- 
ments need  to  be  based  on  a  general  theory  of  teaching,  seen  as  a  theory  of 
practice;  Using  "action  language/*  she  seeks.to  specify  and  clarify  the 
componeiUsof  an  adequate  theory 'of  teaching. 

11:1.0/79 

''Philosophy  of  Education  Since  Mid-Century/*  Jonas  Soltis, 
guested.  Teachers  CoUcffe  Record  Vol.  81,  No.  2,  pp.  127-248. 

In  this  issue  of  iUc  Teacher's  Cohere  Record,  six  professional 
philosophers  of  education  provide  a  nontechnical  account  of  some  of  the 
main  currents  in  philosophic  studies  of  education  during  the  past  quarter 
century.  The  account  is  tied  kK)sely  to  the  Eightieth  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  F^ducation  (11:1 ,0/8 1 ). 

An  article  by  Harry  Broudy,  '^Philosophy  of  Education  Between  Year- 
books," closely  follows  his  account  in  the  yearbook  of  directions  ti7>;en  by 
philosophy  of  education  in  recent  years.  And  the  article  by  Ion  is  Soltis, 
'^Philosophy  of  Bducation  for  Ivducators:  The  Eightieth  N.S.S.E.  Year- 
book," provides  a  .synopsis  of  the  essays  published  in  that  volume.  The 
other  four  articles  represent  a  different  sliqc  through  recent  plnlosophi7.ing 
about  education  from  the  cross-section  provided  by  tlie  yearbook.  Each  of 
the  authors  offers  an  account  and  a  justification  of  a  distinctively  different 
approach  to  educational  philosophi/ing. 

Richard  Pratte  deals  with  analytic  philosophy,  which  in  America  has 
been  sU'ongly  influenced  by  recent  developments  in  philosophy  and  the 
philosophy  of  education  in  Enghnid.  Its  exponents  eschew  philosophic 
speculation  and,  in  Praties  words,  lenounce  an  affinity  to  affairs  of  the  heart 
and  to  interpretation  of  tlu:  world  as  wc  know  it.  The  chosen,  litnited  task  of 
philosophizing,  in  tills  view,  is  to  work  within  the  limits  of  reason  and  to 
focus  effort  on  the  structure  and  precision  of  language  meanings. 
Philosophers  do  not  inc|uire  into  issues-  rather,  they  attempt  through 
analysis  of  language  and  concepts  to  sharpen  the  tools  of  inquiry.  Pratte 
illustrates  the  work  of  analytic  philosophy  by  [)rovi(ling  a  skeletal  analysis  of 
three  educationally  relevant  concepts  conditions  of  knowledge,  teaching, 
anti  education,  lie  notes  several  (Mher  concepts  that  have  been  analyzed  and 
presumably  clariliod  by  analytic  philoso])hers,  inc)uding  needs,  adjustment. 
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indwlrinalion,  and  judgment. 

Donald  Vandenberg  deals  with  "Existential  anjd  Phenomenological 
Influences  in  Educational  Philosophy."  If  the  homeland  of  analytic 
philosophy  is  England,  the  homeland  of  phenomenology  and  existentialism 
is  Continental  Europe.  Vandenberg  recognizes  that  he  is  dealing  with  a 
hybrid  in  philosophy:  phenomenology  remains  in  the  domain  of  knowledge; 
existential  phenomenology  uses  the  methods  of  phenomenology  to  in- 
yestigale  the  conditions  of  human  existence,  including  the  affective  and 
volitional  domains  of  experience  us  well  as  the  cognitive.  Vandenberg's 
well-documented  arti^Me  traceii  the  increased  scope  and  depth  of  existential 
and  phenomenoFogical  studies  of  education  in  America  since  World  War  II 
and  offers  a  polemic  against  the  detractors  of  these  studies. 

In  the  period  between  World  Wars  I  and  II,  the  preeminent  secular 
philosopher  of  education  in  America  waji  John  Dewey  .  Since  World  War  11, 
analytic  philosophy  and  existential  phenomenology  have  crowded  Dewey 
and  his  followers  from  the  center  stage.  Joe  Burnett,  in  his  essay,  *'What- 
ever  Happened  to  John  Dewey?,"  seeks  both  to  account  for  the  reduction  of 
Dewey's  influence  and  to  argue  for  the  continuing  fruitfulness  of  his 
philosophic  orientation  in  educational  strJies.  Burnett  writes  with  the 
conviction  "that  mos^perspectives  on  the  role  of  John  Dewjy  in  American 
education  are  very  partial  and/or  very  distorted."  One  source  of  distortion, 
Burnett  flnds,  is  a  widespread  and  uncritical  identification  of  Dewey  with 
the  progressive  movement  in  education.  Burnett  identifies  two  inconsistent 
strands  in  progressive  critiques  of  and  attempts  to  reform  traditional  educa- 
tion One  strand  is  based  on  a  pragmatic  and  experimentlil  theory  of  know- 
ledge that  is  consonant  with  Dewey's  thought.  The  other,  non-Deweyan 
.strand,  which  Burnett  calls  romantic  naturalism,  is  grounded  in  a  view  of  the 
giKxiness  of  human  nature,  advanced  by  Rousseau  and  Peptalozzi.  Burnett 
confutes  the  view  of  Dewey  as  the  uncritical  glorifier  of  the  political  and 
ecoroniic  institutions  of  our  industrial  society  with  trenchant  quotations 
from  Dewey.  Finally,  Burnett  argues  that  Dewey's  philosophizing  about 
aesthetics  and  religion,  which  was  developed  late  in  hiscareer.  has  not  been 
adequately  integrated  into  Deweyan  educational  philosophy^ 

Thomas  Green  builds  his  essay.  "Philosophy  and  Policy  Studies; 
Personal  Reflections"  around  an  "overarching  point"— **If  philosophers 
of  education  become  heavily  engaged  in  the  practical,  muddy,  and  indeci- 
>sive  tasks  of  making  public  policy. .  .they  are  likely  to  learn  a  great  deal  that 
is  philosophically  useful."  Green  builds  his  case  on  his  own  personal 
experiences  ;in  a  project  of  planning  and  developing  a  new  school  district 
coextensive  with  the  zoned  boundaries  of  a  \*New  Town  Development." 
Perhaps  his  principal  learning  was  that  the  study  of  public  policy  is  the  study 
of  public  virtue  and  its  .spreitd  both  in  the  community  and  in  its  leaders.  The 
formation  and  spread  of  public  virtue  present  important  problems  for  the 
philosopher  of  education. 
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11:1,0/77 

On  the  Philosophy  of  Higher  Education,  John  S.  Brubacher,  143 

^p.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

This  volume  is  the  only  recent  work  by  a  professional  philosopher  of 
education  that  deals  with  a  wide  spectrum  of  issues  of  concern  primarily  to 

.  students  and  practitioners    higher  education  in  America. 

The  work  is  organized  around  eight  questions  that  underlie  policy 
controversies  in  current  discussions  and  debates  about  higher  education.  (I) 
How  is  the  claim  by  institutions  of  higher  learning,  particularly  universities, 
to  primary  responsibility  for  the  advancement  and  propagation  of  sophisti- 
cated knowledge  legitimized?  (2)  Should  the  university,  as  a  *  'community  of 
scholars,"  be  autonomous  in  decisions  about  teaching  and  research?  (3) 
Should  the  faculties  of  institutions  of  higher  education  enjoy  academic 
freedom?  (4)  Among  prospective  clients,  who  arc  competent  to  learn  and  to 
extend  a  curriculum  of^  sophisticated  knowledge?.  (5)  With  vocational  and 
professional  programs  of  instruction  entrenched  in  most  universities,  what  is 
the  place  of  liberal  or  general  education  in  the  curriculum  of  higher  educa- 
tion? (6)  What  is  the  best  pedagogy  for  teaching  and  learning  sophisticated 
knowledge?  (7^  What  ethical  obligations  are  entailed  by  a  learning  well 
above  the  level  of  ordinary  education?  (8)  Is  there  a  useful  sense  in  which  the 
pursuit  of  the  higher  learning  has  religious  connotations? 

The  author's  aim  is  not  to  settle  or  answer  the  eight  questions,  but  rather 
to  clarify  and  illuminate  the  values  at  stake  in  their  solution.  His  method  is  to 
identify  the  major  viewpoints  currently  Men  with  respect  to  each  question 
under  consideration  and  the  arguments  advanced  by  proponents  of  various 

'  viewpoints.  He  analyzes  and  criticizes  the  argutnents,  both  in  terms  of  their 
assumptions  and  of  their  consequences,  if  ^aken  as  a  basis  for  policy  and 
practice. 

11:1.0/73  \ 
Educational  Reconstruction:  Promise  and  Challenge,  Nobuo 
Shimahara,  ed.,  433  pp.  (Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio). 

This  book  consists  of  19  essays  written  by  20  authors.  Though  the 
authors  differ  in  the  academic  disciplines  they  profess  and  in  the  philo- 
sophies of  life  they  espouse,  they  are  united  by'two  assumptions.  The  first 
assumption  is  that  we  are  living  in  a  culture  in  crisis— ''cultural  universals" 
are  eroded  or  nonexistent,  and  ''cultural  alternatives'*  are  multiplying  more 
rapidly  than  viable  ''cuhural  universals"  are  being  constmctcd  or  recon- 
structed. The  second  assumpiion  is  that  educational  programs  must,  in  a 
time  of  crisis,  renounce  theii  iraditional  role  of  cultural  transmission  and 
become  agents  of  personal  and  cultural  transfomiation  and  renewal.  These 
assumptions  undergird  the  educational  philosophy  labeled  ''reconstruc- 
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'  tionist. "  U  is  often  associated  with  Theodore  Brameld,  one  of  its  best  knpwn 
advocates,  though  it  includes  many  of  the  more  politically  and  educationally 
radical  proponents  of  John  Dewey's  philosophy.  Its  approach  to  the  study  of 
educational  issues  is  multidisciplinary,  drawing  resources  from  the  various; 
social  sciences  and  humanities. 

The  editor  divides  the  essays  into  three  sections.  In  the  first  of  these. 
'^Promise:  A  Theoretical  Framework  for  Cultural  and  Personal  Renewal," 
Theodore  Brameld  argues  for  a  prophetic  perspective  toward  educational 
issues  in  which  the  search  is  for  magnetic,  compelling  educational  goals  that 
are  global  in  scope.  Processes  of  personal  and  cultural  renewal  arc  discussed 
from  five  disciplinary  perspectives— anthropological,  by  Robert  Nash; 
psychological,  by  Robert  Jay  Lifton;  political,  by  Thomas  Hunt;  historical, 
by  W.  Warren  Wagar;  and  philosophical,  by  Howard  Ozmon. 

The  second  section.  **Challenge:  Practical  Approaches,"  includes 
seven  essays.  Michael  Apple  presents  a  discussion  of  curriculum  design 
'  consistent  with  the  goals  of  personal  and  cultural  renewal.  Kenneth  Carlson 
treats  instruction  in  social  studie.  .  an  instrument  of  cultural  transfoma- 
tion.  Morse  Peckham  argues  for  educational  experiences  in  the  arts  as  a  way 
of  cultivating  radical  sensitivity  in  students.  Maxinc  Greene  sees  the  active 
involvement  oi  students  and  teachers  in  planning,  directing  I  and  conducting 
t  learning  projects  as  a  required  radical  way  of  teaching  and  learning.  Elise 
Boulding  describes  several  extant  tyi>cs  of  futuristic  studies  and  argues  for 
the  superiority  of  the  transcendent  or  eschatological  type,  associated  with 
_  Fred  Polak,  and  for  intentional  learning  communities  as  a  medium  to  help 
persons  image  a  desirable  future  for  mankind.  Morris  Mitchell  and  Bart 
Sobcj  argue  that  bureaucraitic  organization  is  inimical  to_  reconstructiohist 
education  and  image  an  alternative  form  for  a  futuristic  education.  Robert 
Arlett  argues  for  humanistic  uses  of  technology.  , 

The  third  section,  which  includes  five  essay.*:,  is  titled  "Promise  and 
Challenge  As  Synthesis:  Toward  a  Radical  Patteni  of  Educational  Direction, 
Authority  .Relationships,  and  Ethics.**  William  Boyer  outlines  and  argues 
for  reconstructive  planning  as  opposed  to  planning  for  uncriticized  expan< 
sion  and  growth.  Myles  Norton  argues  for  participative  decisionmaking 
processes  that  become  an  important  medium  of  humanistic  education,  and 
Lionel  Etscovitz  analyses  the  nature  of  educational  processes  that  support 
persons  in  developing  personally  congenial  and  socially  relevant  commit- 
ments. Authority  relationships  in  education  have  usually  been  conservative 
in  effect  and  oriented  to  the  transmission  of  traditional  culture.  Paul 
Nash  envisions  radical  changes  '\f\  authority  relationships  in  education  to 
bring  them  into  support  of  reconstructionist  goals.  The  concluding  essay,  by 
Kenneth  D.  Benne,  is  entitled  "Toward  a  Morality  of  Hope  for  the  Future.  " 
In- his  essay,  Benne  identifies  the  basic  assumptions  of  American  culture 
that  now  accentuate  cultural  crisis  and  lead  contemporary  men  and  women  to 
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immobilizing  despair  or  to  desperate  actions.  He  argues  for  alternative 
assumptions  that  will  engender  and  justify  hope  for  a  viable  human  future. 

2.0  AIMS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

2. 1  The  University  and  t^e  College 

11:2/78  ' 
The  Perpetual  Dream:  Reform  and  Experiment  In  the  American 
College^  Gerald  Grant  and  David  Riesman,  474  pp.  (University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago). 

Grant  and  Riesman  did  not  write  their  book  with  the  intention  of  settling 
questions  concerning  the  philosophical  meaning  of  educational  reform  slnd 
.  innovation  in  American  higher  educaition,  particularly  those  questions 
connected  with  the  reappraisal  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum.  Instead,  the 
authors  sought  to  clarify  the  kinds  of  choices  that  are  possible,  and,  in  fact, 
have  been  made  in  certain  institutions.  Their  work  is  intended  to  "criate  a 
sober  sense  of  the  realities  and  dilemmas  of  reform.'*  Not  surprisingly,  the 
realities  and  dilemmas,  as  well  as  the  general  and  specific  issues  associated 
with  reform,  merge  into  philosophical  questions,  making  this  work  a  valu- 
able casebook  for  the  study  of  current  philosophies  of  higher  education. 

Virtually  the  entire  book  is  composed  of  ethnographies  of  six  institu- 
tions representing  what  the  authors  call  -telic  rcfonms,"  (i.e.,  involving 
fundamental  redefinition  of  the  goals  of  college  education)  and  "popular 
reforms"  (i.e.,  instated  as  a  response  to  specific  social  and  political  de- 
velopments). For  models  of  telic  reforms,  the  authors  chose  St.  John's 
College  (Maryland)  as  an  example  of  the  "neoclassical  revivar\  Krcsge 
College  (Santa  Cmz)  as  an  example  of  the  "communal-expressives'\  and 
The  College  for  Human  Services  (New  York  City)  as  an  example  of  the 
"activist- radical  impulse."  As  models  of  popular  reform,  Grant  and 
Riestnan  selected  New  College  (Florida),  the  Cluster  Colleges  at  Santa 
Cruz,  and  two  experimental  colleges  in  New  Jersey— Ramapo  College  and 
Stockton  State  College.  Although  they  do  not  provide  an  explicit  structure 
for  the  book,  the  following  categories  of  analysis  can  be  seen  in  the  authors' 
examination  of  telic  reforms,  and,  though  more  implicit,  can  be  discerned  in 
their  treatment  of  popular  reforms  as  well:  students'  primary  motivations, 
institutionally  valued  ends,  model  for  the  institution,  norms  or  core  values, 
style  of  education,  historical  roots,  and  ground  of  authority. 

Grant  and  Riesman  conclude  their  study  with  a  "modest  ptoposal'*  for 
a  more  "coherent  pluralism"  to  be  achieved  through  experimentation  with 
core  programs.  Coming  as  it  does  at  the  conclusion  of  their  exhaustive  study 
of  the  '^realities  and  dilemmas"  of  six  innovative  institutions,  the  authors' 
discussion  of  this  concept— this  very  old,  and  some  might  say  tired,  con- 
cept— gives  new  meaning  to  the  ideal  of  an  "intellectual  community." 
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"The  Very  Ideal  of  a  University/'  Harold  Alderman,  Dewey  and 
'  His  Influence:  Essays  in  Honor  of  George  Barton,  Robert  C. 
Whittemore,  ed. ,  pp.  I  - 1 3 .  (Martinus  Nijhoff ,  The  Hague). 

Harold  Alderman  begins  by  contrasting  the  title  and  purpose  of  his 
paper  with  those  of  John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman  in  The  Idea  of  a  Univer- 
sity. Whereas  Newman's  work  was  an  argument  for  a  university  to.be 
founded  (the  University  of  Dublin  as  a  Catholic  university),  Alderman's 
concern  is  with,  the  defense  of  an  established  institution  against  various 
ideological  attacks.  For  Newman,  the  idea  of  a  university  was  questioned; 
for  Alderman,  the  very  idea  of  a  university  is  questioned  by  those  claiming 
to  know  what  it  is  and  what  its  promises  and  failures  arc. 

Set  in  this  contemporary  context.  Alderman's  thesis  is  that  "...the 
unique  role  of  the  university  is  to  enact  a  care  for  human  temporality."  His 
thesis  is  grounded  in  Martin  Heidegger's  phenomenological  description  of 
temporality.  In  Heidegger's  view,  the  human  being  as  temporal  may  be 
owned  {eigentlich}  or  disowned  (uneigentlich).  In  the  former,  one  appropri- 
ates time  as  a  project;  being  temporal  is  to  order  one's  experience.  Human 
timekeeping  is  the  ordering  of  experience  in  terms  of  our  care  for  past, 
present,  and  future.  Disowned  time  objectifies  time  as  a  container  wherein 
past  and  future  are  not  enacted  but  merely  set  along  side  each  other  as  before 
.and  after.  » 

Alderman  assesses  various  conceptions  of  the  university  according  to 
the  adequacy  of  their  concern  with  human  temporality.  Thus,  the  medieval 
university's  concern  with  tradition  (past),  with  the  interpretation,  applica- 
tion, and  expansion  of  tradition  (present),  and  with  the  theoretical  elabora- 
tion of  new  ideas  (future)  provides  for  Alderman  a  paradigm  of  what  the 
university  ought  to  be.  Measured  against  this  standard,  the  author  finds 
Newpian's  conception  of  the  university  to  be  flawed,  as  are  those  modem 
conceptions  of  the  university  that  find  their  guiding  principles  in  either  the 
past  (classical),  the  pre.sent  (technological-engineering),  or  the  future 
(theoretical).  One  example  of  temporal  blindness  is  evidenced  by  the 
demand  that  the  university  be  relevant,  i.e.,  helpful  in  forming  the  present 
into  a  perfected  future.  In  this  view,  the  student  is  only  a  project,  only  a 
fiJture,  thereby  talsilying  the  in;:igral  unity  of  past,  present,  and  future. 
Aldemian  recommends  that  the  university  be  viewed  as  an  institution  that 
cares  for  all  three  moments  of  time  in  their  ihherent  interrelations.  The  - 
distance  from  this  ideal  measures  the  degree  of  fragmentation  of  aims  and 
results  characteristic  of  any  university. 

11:2.0//73-2 

"  The  Concept  of  a  University,  Kenneth  R.  Minogue,  231  pp.  ' 
(University  of  California  Pre.ss,  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles).  / 
I       ,       Kenneth  Minogue  is  concerned  with  clarifying  tlie  defining  concept— 
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the  essence— of  the  university.  In  his  search,  he  focuses  on  the  university  as 
a  premier  social  invention  of  medieval  Europe.  The  university  was  a  plafce, 
set  apart  from  the  practical  affairs  of  men  and  women,  in  which  scholars 
might  pursue  a  distinctive  way  of  life  centered  in  unimpeded  and  open-ended 
inquiry  toward  rational  understanding  of  man  and  his  universe.  The  form  of 
social  organization  was  a  conununity.  In  that  community,  the  individual 
scholar  was  free  to  choose  the  focus  for  his  distinctive  questings  for  truth. 
Academic  freedom  was  a  necessary  condition  of  unfettered  inquiry,  an 
immunity  from  ordinary  law,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  not  a  grant  of 
privilege, or  right  from  church  or  state. 

While  members  of  the  uiiiversity  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  inter- 
ference by  church  (as  well  as  state)  in  pursuing  their  way  of  life,  Minogue 
finds  a  religious,  though  nonscctarian,  passion  in  the  university's  devotion  to 
an  unending  pursuit  of  academic  inquiry.  As  a  **pcrcnnialist"  iu  philosophy, 
he  claims  that  the  essential  concept  of  a  contemporary  university  is  identical 
to  that  of  medieval  times,  whatever  accidental  changes  may  havr;  occurred  in 
the  intervening  centuries. 

Minogue  sees  contemporary  universities  to  be  in  a  state  of  i^iege  by  their 
surroiinding. societies.  The  siege  is  made  plausible  by  a  widespread  confu- 
sion between  journalism  and  Ideology  on  the  one  hand,  and  genuine  scholar- 
ship on  the  other.  But  the  chief  thnist  comes  from  a  doctrine  of  social 
adaptation  in  which  society  is  assumed  to  be  a  coherent  whole,  Universities 
are  seen  as  a  contributory  part  of  this  whole,  both  in  their  research  and 
instructional  activities. 

Like  Cardinal  Newman  in'the  nineteenth  century,  Minogue  recognizes 
the  societal  need  for  instructional  programs  in  the  service  of  practical, 
vocational,  and  civic  ends.  But  such  instruction,  which  the  author  does  not 
regard  as  inferior  but  as  distinctively  different,  cannot  be  a  part  of  a  univer- 
sity without  compromising  its  essential  character. 

11:2.1/69 

The  Ideal  of  the  University,  Robert  Paul  Wolff,  161  pp.  (Beacon 
Press,  Boston). 

This  searching  yet  sprightly  critique  of  university  education  as  it  has 
developed  in  America  in  the  20th  century  grew  out  of  the  challenges  of  the, 
1968  student  uprising  at  Columbia  University,  where  the  author  was  a 
professor  of  philosophy;  While  Wolffs  frequent  references  to  widespread 
student' commitment  to  radical  sociil  and  educational  changes  may  today 
seem  dated,  his  criticism  of  university  policy  and  practice  and  his  well- 
articulated  vision  of  an  ideal  university  are  by  no  means  out  of  date  and  are 
well  worth  consideratioj.  at  the  present  time:  The  author  describes  himself  as 
a  *  'self-confessed  radical"  in  poetical  orientation. 

Wolff  projects  four  models  of  the  university  as  ideal  types.  These  are 
not^ descriptions  of  any  existing  universities,  but  alternative  sets  of  ideals  that 
"^""^       -  ----^  .-...^^^^    .......     ......... ........... 
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find  partial  exemplification  in  all  or  most  contemporary  institutions  of  higher 
education?  ' 

The  first  model  envisions  the  university  as  '*a  sanctuary  of  scholar- 
ship. The  social  organization  of  such  a  place  is  a  self-governing  community 
of  scholars,  joined  by  apprentice  scholars  whose  studies  are  guided  by  the 
senior  professors  with  whom  they  work.  Wolff  has  a  strong  identification 
with  this  model,  as  his  own  vision  of  an  ideal  university  makes  clear. 

The  second  model  envisions  the  university  *'as  a  trainng  camp  for  the 
professions."  Wolff  recognizes  that  the  education  of  professionals  has  been 
a  function  of  Western  universities  since  their  emergence  in  medieval  times. 
He  has  grave  misgivirtgs  about  the  downward  pressures  of  accelerating 
professionalization  of  the  university  on  undergraduate  and  even  secondary 
education  and  its  tendency  to  fragment  the  common  loyalties  of  faculty 
members  and  students  to  the  university.  The  social  organization  that  fits  this 
model  of  higher  education  is  an  ''aristocracy  of  professional  competence."  * 
The  third  model  views  the  university  as  -  'a  social  service  station."  He 
sees  the  embodiment  of  this  ideal  in  Clark  Kerr's  ''multiversity."  The 
multivriiity  becomes  increasingly,  the  servant  of  those  who  can  pay  for  its 
services — governments  and  corporations  particularly— and  becomes  an 
aggregate  of  divei^se^and  conflicting  schools,  departments,  centers,  and 
programs.  The  social  organization  consfstent  with  this  model  is  "democratic 
pluralism,"  in  which  the  integrity  of  theuAiversity  tends  to  be  lost. 

The  fourth  model  of  the  university  Wolff  views  as  an  "anti-model"  that 
describes  student  activists'  version  of  the  university  as  it  now  operates.  He 
V terms  this  model  an  assembly  line  for  producing  establishment  men  and 
.  women.  As  student  activists  saw  it,  the  university  shapes  its  human  products 
to  become  docile  maintainers  of  established  society  and  to  fill  its  manpower 
requirements  uncritically.  Wolff  finds  some  merit  in  this  critique  of  con- 
temporary higher  education,  but  finds  in  it  also  some  dangerous  over- 
simplifications. 

Wolff  sketches  his  own  ideal  university  as  a  community  of  learning  in 
which  faculty  members  and  students  commit  themselves  ".  .  .  to  pursue  the 
common  goals  of  truth,  rational  discourse  and  the  preservation  and  trans- 
mission of  learning."  They  require  no  external  govemance  and  regulate 
themselves.  The  author  believes  that  his  ideal  cannot  be  fully  realized 
without  the  radical  reorganization  of  society.  He  offers  proposals  for 
^practical  Utopian  reforms  in  line  with  his  ideal  that  extend  to  the  grading 
system,  admission  requirements,  university  governance  by  faculty  members 
^4nd 'students,  and  the  separation  of  professional  training  and  credentialing 
from  the  university. 
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rhe  University  in  the  National  Future,  I  hoinas  B.  Stroup,  ed  J  1 1 
pp.  (University  of  Kentucky  Press,  Lexingtom, 

This  book  comprises  tour  papers  pri:scntecl  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky  during  its  centennial  year '(196:.),  three  of  them  as  part  of  a 
futuristic  symposium  on  the  university  in  21KK)  A.D.  Only  the  essay  by 
Kenneth  D,  Berine  was  written  by  a  professional  f)hilosopher  of  education. 
Of  the  other  authixs,  Sir  Charles  Morris  is  a  political  theorist  and  university 
administrator  in  England,  Henry  Steele  Commager  i,s  an  American 
historian,  andGunnar  Myrdal  isaSwedish  economist,  hi'a  1 1  four  essays,  the 
variously  envisioned  I'uturcs  for  universities  are  bolstereU  by  retlned 
arguments  and  criticism  of  current  (rends.  This  qualities  all  as  instances  of 
.puhUcphilasophizing,_^  _  .   ._  . 

Benne's  treatment  of  •"riie  Idea  ofa  Ujiiversity  in  1965''  accepts  the 
accuracy  of  Clark  Kerr's  descripUon  of  the  multiversity~a  congeries  of 
diverse,  nonconununicatihg,  cuid^ot'ten  competing  schools,  departments, 
ancTprograms.  This  diversity  Benne  attributes  in  part  to  the  coei^tence  in 
contemporary  universities  of  three  unsynthesi/.ed  and  conflicting  historical 
ideas  of  an  institution  of  higher  learning  ~  the  community*of  scholars, 
young  and  old;  a  place  foi  rigorous  specialized  research,  after  the  scientific- 
nHxIel,  [and  for  training  competent  research  specialists;  and  the  land-grant 
college,  an  assemblage  of  intcllectuaUresources,  practically  oriented,  and 
ded'icated  to  the  service  mi  all  professions  and  of  learning  by  all  men  and 
women,  whatever  their  age  and  sociiM  status.  Bcnne  argues  that  internal 
conmumity  and  .a  sense  of  joy^purpose Heed  to  be  restored  to 'the  multi- 
versity through  sustaii^ed  and  continuing  communicatiun  and  deliberation 
by  faculty  members  and  students  across  sjKcialisr  lines,  aiming  tovyard  a 
dialectical  synthesis  of-research,  teaching,  and  service  function^.  He  argues 
that  the  present  organization  otjhe  university  militates  against  such  a  quest 
tor  internal  community.  He  proposes  a  matrix  organization  for  university 
lire  and  work  in  which  vatK^us  groups  of  faculty  and  students  work 
simultaneously  in  (^iiijtcrs  fur  cross-disciplinary  studies,  oriented  to  a 
contemporary  human  problem  of  their  choice .  and  in  continuing  conferences 
focused  on  the  advancement  of  a  specialist  di.scipline  or  profession,  The 
university  would  become  a  federation  of  semiautonomous  learning  com- 
munities. ,  , 

Sir  Charles  Morris,  in  his  discussion  of  ''The  University  and  the 
Modern  Age/'  envisions  the  university  as  a  clearinghouse  of  ideas  and  as  a 
training  center  for  knowledge  based  professions.  He  believes  that  the  trend 
toward  specialized  piofessi'onal  training,  which  has  led  to  the  decline \)f 
general  education,  will  bo  reversed  as  the  demand  lor  meaningful  and 
socially  oriented  spcciali/alinn  incicasinuly  requires  crossing  the  arbitrary 
lines  {)f  acadoniic  and  piolcv.ii>ii;iI  iliscii>liiK's.  both  in  research  and  teach- 
ing. '  ' 
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Henry  Steele  d)mniper,  in  his  discussion  of  '"The  University  ar/d  the 
Community,  of  Learning,"  argues,  us  Morris  docs,  tor  the  university  as  u 
clearinghpuse/prcxlueer,  and  disseminator  oC  knowledge  of  all  sorts.  The 
university  will  find  community  \j\  its  dedication  to  social  iniprovement. 
,  ^  Gunnur  Myrdal,  sees  the  expansion  of  professional,  practical,  and 
research  training  in/The  Future  University,  "  He  warns  that  the  siKial  and 
moral  ftnplicaJ|ions  of  advancing  kriqNvledge  should  nftt  be  ignored.  He 
iirgues  that  universities  inlfechnologically  developed  countries  must  assume 
'  responsibility  for  helping  universities  in  underdeveloped  countries  to  narrow 
ihe-'gap  betwech  yie  yuality  of  life  in  underdeveloped  and  in  develt^jj 
nations.  •         \.  t  '  ' 

^11v:2.1/63f      ,T    ;  .  • 

The  Uses  of  the  Urfiversity,  Clark  Kerr;  140  pp.  (Hurvard  University 
Pre>;s,  Gambridge,  Mass.).  'i 

'  The  inclusion  of  thij:  book  in  a  bibliography  of  current  works. on  the 
philosophy  of  higher  education  might  be  questioned  on  two  groirtids.  First, 
its' author  is  not  a  philosopher.  In  the  foreword  he  identities,  his' academic 
discipline  as  economics.  At  the  time  of  the  book's  publication,  he  was 
administrative  head  of  the  California  State  University  system.  And  his 
'  expressed  intention  was  to  describe,  not  to  criticize  or  evaluate^  the  current 
^  state  and  purposes  of  the  American  university.  Second/ the  lxx)k  was  first 
published  in  1963.  In  a  period  of  rapid  so^;ial  andeducational  change,  vi  work 
publ ished  17  years  ago  cou|d  hardly  be  described  as  currenu.  • 

An  answer  to  the^ first-objection  is  that  Kerr  does  more  than  describe  the 
state  and  purposes  of  the  American  "multiversity"  *-^. tiis  own  verbal 
coinage.  He  justifies  and  celebrates  it.  And  within  the  limits  of  his  prevailing 
opliniisnv  about"  the  essential  health  and  future  of  the  multiversityV  he 
criticises  it.  His^philosophfc  world  view  is-that  of  a  historical,  perhaps  an 
economic,  delerminist.  On  this  view,  philosophical  speculations  are  futile 
and  backward-loklng.  He  notes  that  Newman's  an^  Flexner\s  philosophies 
ot'^hi^'hiir  education  Jjad  been  disproved  by  ihe  movement  ol*  history  ej/en  at 
the  time  their  publication,  ^or  a  historicaMefe^biinist,  especially  for  one' 
v^ho  bc\  in  inevit4ble  progress  as  Kerr  seems  to  do,  well-conceptual- 
iie'd  and  accurate  description  provides  an  adequate  "philosophy;"  .  • 

An  answer  to  the'second  objection  is  that  IjLerr's  description  of  the 
nuiltiversKy,  deveh3ped  arfd  influenced  through  governmental,  corporate, 
and.  foundation  grants  and  j^ovemed  internally  by  mediation  and  mutual 
accomodation  of  competing  and'.copflicting  acadyimiv  interests,  is  still 
Adequate  today.  No  other  general  description  published  since  equals  ifr  in 
penetration,  frankness,  or  eloquence.  '  • 

Kerr  argues  tiiat  the  conte!?i[H)rary  American  university  has  become  an 
instrument  of  national  purpi)S(>j^articularly  1n  three  areas  of  public  concern 
luilitary  defense,  scientitul  and  technological  progcss,  and  health.  The 
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*  acquiescence  by.  universities  in' beconjipg  instruments  of  sometimes, 
inconsistent  and  contlicting  national  purposes  has  been  effected  by  u  syste^n  - 
of  outside  grants,  miiialy  for  researchers  regarded  by  donors  as  of  slrategj^^ 
importance,  but  also  for  the  training  of  specializejl  personnpl  to  meet  ^strate^- 

*  gic  manpower  requirements  oT  government  and  industry.  Since  the  grants 
have  favored  scientific  and  technological  devetopmenl,  the.  social  sciences 
and  humanities  have  been  relatively  neglected.  Tbe  resujj^ng  internal  im- 

*  balance  has  led  to-a  fragmentation  of  contlicting  academic  interests;^  hence 
the  "multiversity.''  It  has  also  . reduced  the  autonomy  of  the  university; 
oulsjde  granting  agencies  have  become,  for  marty  persons  in  the  multi- 
versity, the  effective  alma  mater,  in  Kerr's  phras^.  It  has  also  led  to  a  marked 

.  neglect  of  undergraduate  education.        .  ^ 

c  the  yearnings  of  some  faculty  members  and  students  for  con  -nunity 
and  cDllcgiality  Kerr  regards  as  tbe  remnant''  of  an  o&tmoded  ' 'guild 
mentality.;^'  The  multiversities  have  become  and  will  continue  to  function  as 
indispensable  producers  in  the  stfll-ddvelopjng  Vknowledge  indcwyx  " 

2.Z-  Prospects  for  Liberal  and  General  Education 

^  1 1 :2/79    ^    "  •  '  ^ 

f  Interdisciplinarity  and  Higher  iEjducatfon,Joseph  J.  Kockelnians, 
ed.,  372  ppv  (Pennsylvania  State  UniversV.  University  Park).  — 
Despite  the  amount  of  talk  about  and  interest  in  the  interdisciplinary,  it 
issomewhat  surprising  that  there  are  relatively  few  studies  of  the  philosophi- 
^  cai^oundations  of  interdisciplinary^dy,  particularly  its  epistemological 
foundations.  This  volume  is  Wportant  in  that  regard,  for  it  conttfins  some 
very  helpful  and  important  philosophical  analyses  Af  the  concept  and 
practice  of  the  interdisciplinary.  The  book  gains  additional' significance 
because  its  essays  help  to  illuminate  not  only  the  philosophical  meanings  of 
interdisciplinarity,  but  also  its  impact  on  university  teaching  and  research 
and  on  the  very  future  of  the  university. 

The  scope  of  the  book  is  broad,  with  chapters^rcating  historicalissue 

(Kockelmans,  Wolfram  W.  Swoboda,*Hans  Fle.iner),  philosophical  issues 
(Kockelmans,  Vincent  C.  Kavaloski),  and  educational  issu^s,(Kavaloski). 
as  well  as  particular  questions  associated  with  science  (Rustum  Roy),  the 
social  ^sciences  (Muzafer  Sherif),  and  personal  imd  institutional  problems 
connected  wjth  the  interdisciplinary  (Robert  L.  Scott). 

The  relevance  of  the  articles' to  current  discussions  concerning  the 
aims  of  higher  education,  the  role  of  the  disciplines,  specialism  unci  general 
education,  and  the  uses  of  knowledge  m^ikc  clear  the  profound  connection 
between  interdisciplinarity  and  higher  education.  Of  spcciaf  iniportance  is 
the  connecTlipn  between  the  outlook  Tor  liberal  or  humaniiuic  education  and 
.  the  possibilities  of  fhc  interdisciplinary.  Thus,  the  questions  "why  the 
'"^  "  "  -  "--r  "  —  —  -  : ■  -  353— -        -  = --^^  - 
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interdisciplinary?"  and  **why  liberal  education?"  seem  to  have  closely 
related,  though  perhaps  not  identical,  answers-— ones  that  appear  capable  of 
deepening  the  meaning  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  well-educated  person. 

Not  all  the  essays  are  unqualified  endorsements  of  interdiscipli^iary  study, 
Kavaloski  argues  that  interdisciplihary'  study  rests  on,  an  "objeciivisi 
epistemology*>"^  'i.e*,  the  view  that  knowjedgc  is  an  objective  bodf  of ' 
information,  methods,  ^nd  concepts.  The  peidagojy  that  results  from  this 
epistemology  is  also  objectivist:  knowledge  .is  an  object  or  objects 
(interrelated  in  interdisciplinary  s|udy)  to  be  assimilated  by  the  student,  who 
also  is  an  object,  Le.,  a  receptacle  /or  knowledge.  Kavaloski  questions 
whether  interdisciplinary  study  can  ])e  the  basis  of  fundamental  educ«ional 
reform  since  it  p]aa:s  primary  importance.pq  the  content  of  education— the 
knovi;'ledge— insltflRl  of  0^^  the  process— the  knovvmg,'>^^^  that 
thcujgh  interdisciplinary  education  seek^  to  go  beyond  disciplinary  educa- 
tion, it  "is  still  partly  in  thrall  to  it."  '  '        ,  • 

•    ■  ■ 
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Liberar Education  and  the  Modern  University,  Charles  Wegener, 

163  pp.  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago).  \ 

One  of  the  central  questions  posed  by  Wcgncr'sjbpok  is  how  the 
intellectual  world  takes  shape  to  become  part  of  an  individual  mind  and 
c|iaracter.  This  question  is  located  in  the  broader  context  of  such  issues  as: 
the  place  of  intellectual  activity  among  human  goods;  the  com|)ination  of 
research  and  democracy  (service)  in  forming  the  mcicm  university's 
'  'functional  architecture  of  the  intellectual  world V;  and  the  meaning  and 
substance  of  the  "^intellectual  world."'  Aftcj  addressing  these  issues, 
Wegener  responds  to  his  initial  question,  and  this  response  is,  in  ^ffect,  a 
philosophy  of  higher  e^tucation  that  considers  such  issues  as  the  proper  aims, 
methods-,  and  content  of  university  instruction. 

Wegner  emphasizes  the  importance  of  individual  habits  of  mind  among  ' 
institutional  habits.  He  wishq;^  to  rethink  the  institutionalization  of  knowingr^ 
particularly  jts  consequences  for  the  organization .  of  indA^idual  per- 
sonalities, the  activilies  defined  by  tlie  institutional*  structunng  of  know-  • 
ledge,  and  the  personal  goods  and  evils  promoted  through  this  structuring. 
Wegener's  concludes  that  the  organization  of  our  int|^llectual  institutions 
mUy  not  be  well  adapted  to  r^<e  development  of  what  he  believes  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  intellectual  process  of  the  libcral^artC— en-'' 
couragemeni  and  prizing  of  a*'.  .  .  AaWrof  reflection  as  an  integnd  part  of 
the  lii'e  of  the  mind. "  Not  subject  matter  and  it^  departmental  reifif^ions, 
hot  techniques  and  methods  or  their  research  reifications,  but  rather,  the 
''disciplined  jiabits  of  thoughtful  functioning"  constitute  this  liberal  arts  as 
well  as  the  intellectual,  world.  Such  reflection  is  occasioQed  by  many 
contexts  and  many  purposes.  However,  the  central  value  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion is  not  simply  j^ts  provision  of  occasions  for  such  reflection,  but  rather  its 
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dedication  to  the  task  of  stabilizhig  the  attitude  or  habit  of^reflection.  It  is  in^ 
and  through  (hese  habits  of  disciplined  thinking  that  the  intellectu,\l  world 
takes  shape  in  the  individual  mind,  ^^ot  merely  as  a  cognitive  acquisition  ))ut 
as  the  culture  of  the  mind,  its  ethos.  ,  t  ^ 

11:2.2/74  '  .  ^ 

General  Education:  The  Search  for  a  Rationale,  Harry  S.  Broudy, 

50  pp.  (Phi  Delta  Kappa  Educational  Foundation,  Bloomington, 

Ind.).  ^  ^ 

Harry  Broudy  notes  tha^ cultural  pluralism  and  stress  on  the  develop- 
ment of  technical  and  professional  competence  in  our  achfevement-olicntcd 
and  technologically  devdopcd  society  haV^  destroyed  the  traditional 
rationale  for  general  studies  in  secondary  and  collegiate  education.  T)!is 
rationale  rested  on  social  class  assumptions.  Since  general  education  was 
valued  positively  in  the  education  of  children  of  the  elite,  it  was  valued  also 
by  others  v/ho  sought  advaifcement  in  social  status  for  their  children. 
"  With  the  dissolution  of  this  e7|itr2«-educatiohal  justification  for  general 
•education,  a  rationale  based  o/i  the  life-uses  ofschooling  is  required.  Broudy 
posits  that  the  search  for  life-uses  of  schooling  must  extend  to  vocation, 
citizenship,  and  the  individual  pursuit  of  happiness.  He  presents  a  four-fold 
typology  of  the;  uses  of  schooling.  The  first  use  is  repiicative.Jhis  consists 
in  subsequent  recall  of  school  learnings  much  as  they  werp  first  learned.  The 
second  use  is  associative.  In  this  use,  a*store  of  images  and  ideas  from  the 
subconscious  cellars  of  memory  are  evoked  by  a  situation  to  enrich  our 
experience  of  it.  The  third  use  proudy  tenms  gpp//cariv<r.  This  requires  the 
use  of  previous  learnings  in  making  decisions  about  practical  problems.  The 
fourth  use  is  interpretive,  Thh  involves-thc  usfe  of  prefvious  learning^  tetter 
to  understand  life  litigations    they  are  confronted. 

Broudy  argues  that  it  is  in  the  associative  wd  interpretive' uses  of 
schooling  that  the  justification  of  general  cducatioiv— in  the  sciences,  the 
humanities,  and  the  arts— lies.  Broudy's  rationalw  for  general  education 
extends  to  associative  and  inteiprettve  uses  of  schooling  in  vocational  life, 
the  lifeof  citizenship,  and  in  personal  self-cultivation.  But  it  is  in  the  service 
of  personal  self-cultivation  that  general  «ducatfcn  becomes  an  important 
moral  enterprise.  '*It  may  well  be  ihat  in  the  tightly  organized,  technologi- 
cally interdependent  web  we  live  in  this  (general  (education)  may  be  the  last 
avenue  ofescape  into  individuality  and  freedom.''  ^ 

tl/2.2/73  ' 

Content  and  Cont^t:  Essays  on  College  Education,  Carl  Keysen, 
•  ed. ,  565  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. ,  New  York).  • 
,  Of  the  rt\any  collections  of  essays  about  college  education  published  in^ 

the  sixties  and  seventies,  this  volume  stands  out  as  one  of  the  best.  The  editor 
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States  in  the  intrpduction  that  the  work  was  origmally  conceived  as  an 
examination  of  what  a  college  student  does  and  should  Team  in  the  name  of  a 
liberal  education.  This  conceptfon  was  later  expanded  to  include  not  only  the 
w^content  of  a  liberal  education  but  its  context  as  wel|,  i.e.,  the  iostiiutidtial,- 
X  social,  and  intelljectual  forces  ^Effecting  and  shaping  the  undergraduate 
curriculum.  As  is  the  case  with  many  other  publications  that  are  not 
specifically  brjiarrowly  philosphical  in  intention  and||ecution,  the  essays 
'  in'this  volume  raise  questions  that  often  merge  into  philosophical  inquiries 
abouttheaims,  methods,  arid  content  of  liberal  edi^ation,  ,  ,  * 

The  volume  includes  essays  th^t  treat  the  history  of  the  American 
undgrgraduatrcuiViculum^  (Laiyence  Veysey)',  ^the  humanities  (Rog^r 
Shattuck),  th^ocial  sciences  (Neil  J.  Smelser),  science  (Paul  Doty  and 
Dorothy  Zinberg),  anfl  the  arts  in  higher  education  (James  S.  AckermanV 
Others  are  concei^te('  with  the  professions  (Everett  Hughes),  information 
technologies  (Anthony  G.  Oettinger  and  Nikki  Zapdl),  anU  society's 
dcanands  on  the  university  (James  S.  GolemanJ.       .  ^ 

The  essays  by.Nocinan  Bimbaum  and  David  Hawkins  <u-e^concemcd 
with  certain  philosophical  issues  associated  with  the  university.  In  '  .Stu-^ 
dents.  Professors  and  Philosopher  Kings,"  Bimbaium  considers  the  social ' 
uses  and  abuses  of  universijty-generated  knowledge  and  ide^s.  Although  his 
chapter  is  ."not  a  treatise  on  the  rhebry  of  knowledge,"  it  does  consider 
cfuestions  that  "cannot  be  left  on  philosophers  alone"  (a  us^u|  reminder  thatv 
professional  (Jhiiosophers  do  not  own  philosophical  disciburse).  Following^ 
his  discussion  of  such  topics  as  the  panisanship  of  the  university,  the 
:  difference's  between  the  liberal  and  the  technocratic  university,  aod  the  idea 
of  an  educated  public,  Bimbaum  concludes  that  the  university  must  raise 
society  *s  consciousness  of  itself.  This  should  be  done  flot  by  abandoning  its 
Commitment  to  *  *high  culture' '  in  favor  of  a  mass  culture;  a  popular  culture, 
or  a  countef-culture;  but  by  benefiting  from  this  culture's  commitment  to 
"knowledge  and  a  moral  conception  of  its  uses.  ^ 

In  his  essa^,  *Xiberal  Education:  A  Modest  Polemic,"  David  Hawkins' 
presents  the  thesis  that  the  missing  component  in  all  ^levels  of  formal 
edu9ation  is  an  int&rrelating  of  practical  work  and  academic  study.  Both 
drawing  oit  and  criticiai^ng  the  philosophy  of  John  'Ocwey,  H'dvv^iins  argues 
that  only  in  the  "working  economy  of  rhe  lives  of  young  peoplle''  can  the 
content  of  an  education  uome  to  a  humanly  significant  fulfillment.  This  is 
njot  d  new  idea.  Havvkins  draws  out  some  of  its  underlying  philosoptjical 
presuppositions,  most  importantly,  the  relationship  between  knowledge  and 
3c(ion.  He  proposes  not  a  vocational  j^ducatiqo/Vbut  rather  a  liberal 
^ducatioi)  more  generally  rooted  in  a  "practical-perceptual  matrix,"  one 
capable  of  recognizing  when  it  is  and  is  not  desirable  to  link  the  liberal  and 
the  practijral.  Epistemologically/knowledgc  and  practice  \.x(fnnot  be 
fused  into  a  sfeamless  fabric,"  biit,  pedagogically,  Siudents  must  be  en-  ; 
couraged  to  move  back  and  forth  between.the  two  realms. 
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\  f1:2.2/7r^  , 
Predicament, of  the  University,  Henry  David  Aiken,  404  ppl 
(Indiana  University  Press,  BIdp  ^ 

David  Aikqn's  \yprk  1^  one  of  the  most  distinctive,  important,  and 
radical  philosophical  discussioiis  of  higiier'^education  published  in  Ihe 

'  seventies.  At  least  on«  reason  for  its  distinctivenesses  its  first  sc<;tion,  "'On  " 
Going *tQ  Brandeis."  In  it,  Aiken^sks  himseff  and  the  reader'' was  there, 
any  point  in4Tiy  going  to  Brandeis?"  The  answer  is  Part^  of  the  hook,  and  in 
it  Ve  come  to  see  *hy  •  \irth,e  niswer  i&  not  a  purely  personal  one.y  Yet, 
therd  i^much  here  that  is  personal— his  unhappiness  with  Harvard's  failure 
to\xtend  general  education  into  the  grjduata  iand  professional  schools;  his 
despair  with  Harvard's*'*{*.evailingand  spiritually  desiccating  rationalism"; 
"his  delight  with/the  emphifcis  on  the  "creative  arts"  at  Brandeis;  and  his 
pleasure  with  that  irisfi  bring  into  meaningfuf  relation  a 

Cerise  of  the  past  and/an  awareness  of  cdntem^prary  life.  "Going  to  ^ 
Brdhdeis''  is  thus  a  n>etaphor  for  all. of  higher  education,  a  metaphor  of  its  * 
search  fota.more  generous  and  liberating  philosophical  foundation.  For  this  , 

-  reason,  Aiken  Hays  he  is  stiir 'going  to  Brandeis."  ^ 
Thc.bbok's  importance  derives  from  the  superior  quality  of  philoso- 
ph^al  thinking  that  ranges  over  issues  and  problfemsof  higher  education.  In 
the  second  part  of  the  book,  "The  University  in  Crisis:  Some  Commentar- 
ic^i,'  '  Aiken  carefully  examines  the  views  of  such  people  as  Clarfc  Kerr  (The 
Vses.pfthe  Vniyersity).  A.  Perkins  {The  University  in  Transition). 
Jencksi  and  /Riesman.  {The  Acaden^t  Revolution),  and  Sideny  Hook 
{Academic  Freedom  and  Aciidemic Anarchy ).  V'^\c\x\dix\y  penetrating  is 
Aiken  s  analysis  of  Daniel  fields  The  Reforming  of  General  Education:  The 
Columbia  College  Experience  in  Its  National  Setting  (NA^  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1966).  Aiken  sharply  criticizes  BeH  %  emphasis  09  what 

•  the  latter  calls  the  "centrality  of  method,''  i.e.,  methods  of  inquiry.  In 
Aiken's  view,  BelPs  fascination^vith  methodologies  prohibits  him  from 
seeing  the  deeper  meaning  of  integration  or  interdisciplinary  .study.  The 

•  value  of  Jiuch  study  lies  not  in  connections  between  the  concepts  arid 
methods  of  disciplines,  but  rather  in  the  * ' . . .  wi.sdom  that  mJ^  be  in  the  study 
ol\such  connections."  The  student  wants  to  know  what  such  connections 
"portend  as  forms  of  life." 

r^^hc  radical  nature  of  the  book  derives  from  ^iken's  insistent  attack  on 
4hat  he  calls^he  **idedlogy  of  rationalism,"  the  view  that  only  those  forms 
of  intelligence  that  culminate  in  the  actiievements  of  the  formal  and  natural 
sciences  are  true  exemplars  of  reason.  Tliis  ideology  pervades  and  colors 
*iTiany  discussions  of  the  purpos<*s  of  higher  education,  BclPs^mphasis  on 
contexts  of  inquiry  rather  thanjexperienced  realms  of  meaning  and  being  is 
'    an  outstanding  example. 'The  "ideology  of  rationalism,  with  its  talk  about 
■  'strategies  of  inquiry"  iyid  "methods  of  knowledge,"  contributes  to  what 
•  Aiken  calls  the  "religifbn  of  search"  thatpervadestheuniversity  notonly  as 
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•  ii  practi^l  biit-also  as  an  aniiiidc  towaitl  reason  ;tTid  Hie  lile^oC  ihe  iniinl. 
Aiken  eonlvnds  that  tlie  ratioiialisirt  higher  education  lyirrows  ihe  proper 
range  of  knowledge  and  reason,  bliiidiiit;  us  lo  die  possibility  thai  there  may 
be  more  to  the"v1\,re  of  the  mind  than  the  idea  oi'  knt^rWlcdge  adcKuabviy 
comprelKncfs,"  i   -t,  '  •  V 

3.0  .  ORGANIZATION  AM)  (JOVtJtNANC*:  OF^ 

HIGHER  EilUCA  HON 

3.1  The  Educational  System  and  Its  Control 

11:3.1/80         -  '  '  r- 

Predicting  the  Behavior  of  the  Educational  System,  Thotttas  F. 
Green,  2Q0  pp.  (Syracuse  University  Hr^^s,  Symcuse,  N, V,).!. 

Thistiighly  original  work  does  not  deal  descriptively  with  the<>taticsof 
'legally  or  jratiitionally  prescribed  structures  of  educahonal  organization. 
Rather  its  analysis  is  dynamic,  explicating  the  implicit  rules  that  govern  the 
behavior  of  the  educational  system,' thg  ar\alysis  seeks  to  provide  a  ionnul 
basis  for  predicting  the  effeits  of  interventions  into  the  system  and,  jas  such, 
it  is  ilesigned  to  inform  and-guide  proce.s.ses  of  educational  policymaking. 

The  author  does  not  begin  with  a  definition  ot-the  ^'educational 
system.**  The  definition  is  the  outcome  rather  than  liie  beginning  of 
phil(^phical  researc|j.  He  begins  with  the  referents  of  the  term  in  common 
discourse:  a  se^of  schwis  and  colleges,  related  by  a  medium  of  exchange, 
and  arranged.by  somo'principlesof  setjuertce. 

,1  His  method  of  investigation  is  th^jf  practical  rationality,  in  which  the  ♦ 
delation  between  the  premises  of  apractioal  argument  and  the  conclusion  (an 
action)  that,  follows  from  it  is  one,  of  inference  ratfjer  than  causality.  He 
makes  clear  that  his  aim  is  to  develop  a  theory  of  the  educational  system 
Yather  than  a  theory  of  education,  and  he  clijiim  that'his  treatment  i^i  devoid 
of  educational  or  social  criticism  of  the  existing  educational  system.  ' 

The  primary  elements  of  the  educational  system  have  already  been 
noted.  Green-iiJdntitles  the  ijcrivative  properties  of  the  .system  as  si/,e. 
controf,  and.  distribution.  He  analyzes  eight  m.bdes  of  expansion  (and 
presumably  of  contraction)  and  discusses  their  interrelationships.  He 
identifies  and  assays  four  sets  of  intcfcst.s  tha(  are  related  to  control  of  the 
systenv— state  interest,  pirehtal  interests,  societal  int<*rcsts.  and  interests  of  - 
mcumbents  in  the  system^^and  he  discusses  tht.  interrelationships  between 
educational  goals  and  interests.  Ah  educational  syslam  is  both  distributive 
and  productive.  It  accomphshes  a  distribution  of  resources  within  tfie 
system,  a  distribution  of  noneducational  fxmefits  resMlting  from  the  system, 
and  some-presumed,  distribution  of  educationally  relevant  attributes  in  the 
population  ser*^ed  by  the  system.    ,      •  f  ■ 

Proceeding  from  his  analysist  of  primary  efements  and  derivative 
properties  of  the  .system,' Green  moves  to  a  treatment  of  hierarchical 
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principles* as  ihey  operate  wiihin  the  sysiem,  to  a  formulation  of  systematic 
rules  of  growth,  to  the  dialectic  bctw^jen  the  two  princijjles  of  "bjsi''  and 
••equal,"  an^  to  arguments  concerning  public  and  private  benefits  frofn  the 
operation  of  educational  syslems.       .  '  '  • 

It. is  impossible  to  sunimuni.c  brieHy  the  rich,  ing^^ious,'  and  closely 
reasoned  arguint;nts  that  each*  f)f  these  extensions  of  the  analysis  of  the 
.distinctive  dynlimics  of  the  educati})nal  system  incorporates.'  But^  is  tair  to 
state  .that  ihis  work  provides  a  previously  unavailable  formal  basis*  for 
..realistic  formulations  of* policies  for  the  guidance ^nd  alteration  of  any 
educational  system..  \       ^  ,  •  ^ 

■  ■  ■  •  * '  '  ^  ■ 

S^'e;  26:4. 1 /78  Sharing  Auth 
T.RJ  McConnell. 

Mortimer  and  McConHcIl  recognize  tl^t  events  during  the  I970's. 
precipitated  a  prists  of  authority  in  institutions*f  higher  education  through- 
out the  nation.  The  rot)ts  of  this  crisis  were  no  doubt  present  in  che  I960's 
and  earlier.  Bu;  its  depth  was  concealed  by  the  prosperity  that  marlied  the 
financing  of  higher  education  during  the  ISttO'sand  I96()  s.  Thi^prosperity 
wis  due  to  expanding  enrollments  apd  the  relatively  ready  availability^ of  ; 
funds  through  governmental  and  industrial  grants,  contracts,  and  subven- 
tions Mortimer  and  McConnell's  attempt  to  clarify  the  crisis  is  evident  in 
conflicting  claims  by  vajious'constiKient  populations  (faculty,  students, 
nonacademic  en^pjoyees,  administrators\  and  t^U^•;ees)  within  the  institution 
for  a  different  degfee  of  influence  in  decisionmaking  than  they  now  exercise. 

.  Externally;.  the^Tisis  manifests  itself  in  more- peremptory  interventions  by^^ 
governments  in  university  affairs,  whkti  reduce.the  pt)licymaking  autonomy 
of  the  institution:     v  •  -  ^ 

The  ciuthoi;s\  effort  to  clarify  authority  relations  centers  on  two  main  ' 
ihcnies.  I  he  first  hiis  Ut  do  wiih  appropriate  distribution  of  authority  and 
involves,  the  arialyj^is  of  sucli  questions  as:  How  adequate  arc  existing 
conceptions  and  practices  of  shared  authority  for  effective  academic 
^govcrnance-^  How  reconcilable  are  the  claims  of  forinaj^  bureaucratic 
authority,  (authvfity  of  rules  and  pi,)siiion).  emphasised  widely  by 
administrators  and  tmstees.  amijfiose  of  profession;^  fulictional  authority 
(authority  of  expcilisc),  held  widely  byfaculty  nicinhdrs?  What  do  altema- 
li^'e  de'cisi(jfnnaking  structures,  such  a?Taculty  senates^apd  faculty, unions, 
impiv  for  shafiiig  in  academic  governatice?  / 
TlicNcond  major  thenie  concerns  the  legitiitiacy  of  various  claims  for 
'     sharing  in  institutroiiaJL governance.  Which  groups  and  indivi(juals  have  a 
legitimate  claim  for  participation  in  acadgnic  decisions?  How  far  should 
academic  governance  rely  on  systems  of  executive  discretion,  and  how  far 

^  on  c(Klifiet>  rules  and  procctlures,  for  t\iaintaining  legitimacy?  What  degree 
of  openness  is  desirable  and  necessary  for  legitimate  decisionmaking?^How< 
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rcftonf  ilable  ar^^oVemment  interventions  inio  institutional  operation  with  a 
de^irabl^^l^gree  of  institutional  autonomy? 
^^^IwTauthors  offer  no  general  answers  to  the  questions  raisecl  and  analyzed, 
though,  they  do  offer  some  conditional  recommendations.\This  Isfck  of 
general  answers  is  based  in  ^rt  on  the  authors*  belief  that  effective  solutions 
should  be  '^situation  specific/*  taking  rnflTaccount  the  distinct  ve  traditions, 
mission^  a;)d  contexts  of  particular  institutions.  ,« 


11:3,1/70  ^     .  ; 

Authority  in  Educ^tienV^MCenneth  D.  Benne,  Harvard  Educa- 
tional Review,  vol.  40,  no.  3rpp.  385-410. 

In  this  article,  Benne  seeks  to.clarify  the  meaning"  of  authority  in 
^^e^ucation  and  io  rtcooimended  changes  in  educational  authority  illation- 
ships  required  by  the  contradictions  between"  the  accelerating  social  ^ 
interdependence  and  gr^ing  fragmentation  of  conflicting  group  interests 
that  characterize  contemporary  society.  He  finds  mistaken  notions  in  much 
commonsense  thinking  about  authority— a  confusion  of  authority  with 
power  and  a  belief  that' authority  is  necessarily  conservative  rather  than 
**prrg^ssive'*  in  itseffecT».  Social  and  political  sciences  provide  little  or  no 
basis  fo^  coFtecting  mistaken  popular  beliefs.  And  moral  philosophep,  in 
their  prevalent  individualistic  orientation,  have  tended  to  neglect  authority' 
opposing  it  both  to  rationality  and  to  freedom. 

Benne's  pvyn  conception  of  authority  is  that  of  a  triadic  relationship 
between  subjects  who  cannot  meet  their  needs  without  outside  helpr bearers 
who  claim  the  capacity  to  help  subjects  meet  their  needs  and  who  receive 
willing  obedience  from  subjects  rllinstum,  and  a  field  of  conduct,  delimited 
by  the  intersection  of  subjects*  needs  aifid  bearers*  competehces,  in  which 
any  given  authority  operates.  He  identifies  three  types  of  autjnority  relation- 
ships-T^xpert  authority,  the  authority  of  rules,  an4  anthroptigogical 
authority.  Bennc  uses  the  ^  term  ''amhropogogical*  rather  than 
pedagogical"  to  emphasize  that;  in  our  changing  socie^ty,  educatioh  arid 
reeducation  are  required  by  persons  of  all  ages,  not  just  by  children. 

The  bearfr^of  anthropbgogical  authority  is  a  community  in  which^ 
subjects  are  seeking  to  develop  fuller,  and  mdre  mature  membership. 
Teachers*  counselors*  and  administrators* as  proxiitiate  bearers  of  educa- 
tional ^uthorit^ are  vicars  of  this  wider  humlEm  community^  ^ 

The  decline  of  tradition-directed  community  both  inside  and  outside 
educational  institutions  signifies  the  eclipse  of  traditional  atithorities  and 
requires  the  deliberate  building  and  rebuilding  of  leamintjl  communities  as  a 
necessary  condition  both  of  authority  and  of  treedcm  in  contemporary 
educational  relationships.  The  restoration  of  comrr  .inity  requftes  a  future 
(instead  of  a  past)  orientation  iri  education  decisionmaking  and  continuing 
n<:goliatipn  and  renegotiation  of  mutually  acceptable  authority  relaticTrs 
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across  various  lines  of  connictilig  group  interests,  including  the  conflictii^ 

interests  of  younger  and  older  persons .  • 

3.2   Academic  Fn^om:  The  Rights  of  Teiachere  and  Students 

lt:3.2V70  '  ■  ^        »   V     '      '  : 
Academic  Freedom  and  Academic  Anarchy,  Sidney  Hook*  269 
pp.,  (Cowles  Book  Co. ,  New  York).    \  , 

Sidney  Hook  was  appalled  by'theJhreats  of  student  activists  in  the 
!96p's  to.  the  maintenance,  even  the  survival,  of  universities  with  a 
commitment  to  academic  freedom.  His  method  and  style  are*  polemical, 
ecoifnting  the  actions  and  refuting  the  argumenis  of  student  leaders  like 
ibm  Hayden  and  Mark  Rudd.  His  polemic  extends  to  faulty  members  like  " 
Herbert *Marcuse  and  CarJ  Schorske,  who  condoned  the  methods  of  student 
actfvists,  including  their  of  violence.  And  he  includes  in  his  criticisms 
what  he  regards  as  appeasem^t  of  protesting  students  by  college  and 
university  administrators  like  James -Perkins  and  Harris  Wofford. 

These  voices  may  be  ^n  by  many  readers  as  superseded  in  the 
subsidence  of  student  activism  in  American  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
But  methods  of  confrontation  and  thei^resentation  of  '^unnegotiable 
demands' *  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  adopt/politically  partisan 
commjtments  are  not  dead  and  may  rise  to  a  crescendo  again,  t^ioi^  future 
den^ands  may  coijie  from  both  political  reactionaries  and  from  radicals  of  the 
left.  So  Hook's  polemical  analyses  ^d  critiques,  although  focused  on  a 
historical  case,  are  worth-pondering  today. 

'  Hook  begins  his  analysis  of  academic  freedom  with  the  sk>gans  with 
which  it  was  advanced  and  justified  in  Germany  in  the  nineteenth  century-^ 
lehrfteiheit  (freedom  to  teach)  and  lernfreiheit  (freedom  to  leatn).  He  notes 
that  freedom  to  teach  made  headway  in  American  colleges^und  universities 
through  the  late  \9ih  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  20|h  century.  Freedom 
to  learn  was  hot  ta^cen  seriously  in  American  until  the  l%0*s. 

For  Hook,  freedom  to  teach  is  the  freeddm  of  professionally  qualified 
persons  to  inquire;,  discover,  publish,  and  instruct  in  the  truth  as  they  see  it  in 
the  field  of  their  competence.  It  is  subject  to  no  control  eiTcept  the  control  of 
the  rational  methods  by  ^which  truths  are  sought  and  estitblished  in  their 
disciplines.  Hook  makes  clear  that  freedpmylD  tea^h  is  not  a  human  right, 
possessed  by  airhunftan  persons,  but  In  earned  right  He  also  emphasizes 
that  academic  freedom  inclpdes^the  right  to  hereby,  as  well.aisilie  right  to 
state  and  defend  traditional  views. 

V  Freedom  Ho  ledm. Hook  doer>  regar^  as  a  human  rather  thah  an  earned 
right.  In  university  circles,  Hook  translates  student  rights  into  two  classes — 
social  and  educational  Students  should  control  their  own  social  life  through 
their  ow4i  organizations,  though  specific  student  actions  in  this  area  should 
be  subject  to  veto  by  the  faculty,  who  are  for  him  the  guardians  of  the 
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educational  mission  ot  the  university.  Students  should 4)osses  the  right  to 
dissent,  though  the  permis^sible  limits  of  dissent  should  be  defmed  by  the 
faculty.  And  although  students  should  be  consulted  in  educational  matters, 
their  rights  do  not  extend  to  Jccisions  on  major  issues  of  educational  policy 
and  practice. 

11:3,2/69  . 
^Dimensions  of  Academic  Freedom,  Walter  Metzger,  Sanford, 
Kadish,  Arthur  De  B^elben  and  Edward  Bloustein,  121  pp.  (Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Press,  Urbana).  -  ^ 

'Waltw  Mtft/gerv  li\  .**Ai-*adeinic  Freedom  in  Delocalized 'Academic 
Institutions,**  reaffirms  the  essential  value^oT  &adcmic  freedenKto  4he 
modem  university 4l||t  he  is  cphcerned  with  identifying  changes  in  tlfc 
forces  and  conditions  that' place  academic  .freedom  in  peril  now,^  agains( 
the  threats  evident  in  1915  when  the  classic  ''General  Report  on  Academic 
Freedom  and  Tenure**  was  formulated  for  the  newly  founded  American 
Association  of  University  Rrofessors.  Changes  in  imperiling  conditions  and 
'  Iforces  require  changes  in  norms  and  strategies  designed  to  offset  the  threats. 

In.the  classic  formulation,  the  threats  Were  segn  as  coming  from  within 
tjie  ''localized**  university — dissident  professors  were  the  victims,  trustees 
and  administrators  were  the  culprits,  loss  of  employment  was  the  wound. 
While  vigilance  toward  such  threats  h  still  needed,  universities  have  now 
been  delocalized.  The  college  or  university  has  lost  much  of  its  local 
independence  and  become  a  public  utility.  Control  of  lulmissions,  of  student 
disciplinies,  of.what  is  to  be  researched, 'of  what  specialists  are  to  be  trained, 
and,  in  some  cases,  of  what  is  to  be  published  and  what  kept  secret  has 
passed  outside  the  univertity  and  is  now  lodged  in  government.  The 
"delocalized**  university  needs  strategic  defends  against  threats  to  its 
academic  integrity.  Metzger  offers  no  formula  Tor  protecting  autonomy  for 
the  university,  but  he  does  recommend  widely  shared  power  m  the  university 
to  strengthen  internal  defenses  and  universities,  abandonmeht  of  pk)1itical 
neutrality  orn^sues  where  institutional  integrity  is  at  stake. 

Sanford  Kadish  considers  *-The  Strike  and  the  Professoriat.**  He 
argues  that  ihp  professoriat  has  become  .a  service  profession  and,  on  this 
basis,  the  idea  ot  a  community  of  prof^mc^nat Molars  still  has  meaning.  He  • 
believes  that  fi^e  important  valuesire  imperiled  by  the  use  of  the  econom- 
ically motivated  strike:  the  service  ideal;  the  moral  basis  of  professional 
claims;  the  commitment  to  shared  and  cooperative  decisionmaking;  the' 
commitment  to  reason;  and  the  pursuit  of  distinction.  Y^t  he  recognizes 
extreme  cases  in  which  a  strikle  by  the  professoriat  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
These  cases  include  stnke^  motivated  by  economics  and  ''academic 
interest**  and  "politics.** 

Arthur  De  Bardeleben,  in  *alyzing  'The  University*s  External  Con- 
stituency,*' argues  that  the  principal  external  attacks  on  the  freedom  of 
... ........ 
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professors  to  teach,  research,  and  publish  are  made  iirthe  name  of  economic 
conformity,  religious  orthodoxy  and  convention^morality.  He  discusses 
c^'bulwarks  against  such  attacks  and  fmds  the  prii>cipal  defense  in  unremitting 
efforts  by  boards  of  irustfees  and  faculties  tcyeducate  the  public  concerning 
the  indispensable  value  of  academic  freede(m. 

Edward  Bloustein,  in  '*The  New  .Student  and  His  Role  in  American 
Colleges,"  argues  that  a  fundamental  erosion  of  internal  authority  of  cof- 
leges*  and  universities  has  been  taking  place  over  a  considerable  time.  In  the 
classical  American  college,  the  student's  relationship  to  the  college  was  a  ^ 
contractual  one,  the  contract  being,  in  legal  terms,  of  a  third-party 
bene^ficiary  sort,  The  cojiegestood  in  loco  parentis  to  the  student.  Erosion  of 
this  passive  role  for  students  has  been  effected  by  the  expansion  and 
transformation  of  the  body  of  knowledge  the  university  transmits,  th« 
development  of  the  Social  filiations  higher-education  is  called  upon  to 
perform,  and  the  emergence  of  a  new  student.  Bloustein  argues  that  the 
fundamental  issues  at  stake  are  who  shall  exercise  ultimate  eontrql-over  the. 
academicT  institution  and  whose  goals  and  values  the  University  and  college 
shall  scrVe.  Students,  he  argues,  must  participate .resptintiibly  in  the  settle- 
ment of  both  sets  of  issues. 

4,0  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 

11:4.0/78  ^ 

Ethics  and  Educational  Policy » Kenneth  A.  Strike  and  Karan  Egan, 

eds.  225  pp.  (Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  Boston  London,  a|iJ 

Henley)/  .  . 

•  Mliis  book  consists  of  1 1  essays  that  philosophically  treat  the  conceptual 
and  normative  aspects  of  topics  related  to  educational  policy.  The  essays  are 
grouped  in  five  parts  that  indicate,  in  a  general  way,  the  areas  of  policy  into 
which  the  authors  ventyre:  (I)  liberality  and  the  university:  (2)  studentj;' 
rights;  (3)  autonomy,  freedom,  and  schooling;44)  equality  and  pluralism; 
and(5)  technology  and  \vork.  i  ^ 

In  the  first  part,  R.S.  Peters,  in  an  essay  on  "Ambiguities  in  Liberal 
Education  and^the  Problfem^f  Its  Content,'/  distinguishes  three  quite  dif- 
ferent meanings  to  which  the  term  *  liberal  education'^  has  been  attached- 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  general  or  rounded  education ,  and  the  education 
of  free  men  and  women — and  he  exploreii  some  of  the  ambiguities  inherent 
in  each  usage.  Kenneth  A.  Strike,  in  his  discussion  of  **Liberality, 
Neutrality  and  the  Modem  University,"  focuses  on  the  possibility  of 
neutrality  in  university  edpcation.  He  fmds Jmpartial  neutrality  possible  to 
maintain  in  the  university's  research  a'^d^caching  functions^but  impoj^sible 
to  rnaintain  in  its  social  service  functions.  In  an  essay  on  *  'Student  Academic 
^freedom  and  the'Changing  Student/University  Relationships,''  Romulo  F. 
Magsirio  notes  that  the  application  of  academic  freedom  to  students  is  quite 
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new  U)  the  American  scene,  and  its  meaning  currently  is  far  far  from  clear. 
He  disliaguishes  two  baks  for  justifying  students ^rights-Vone  legal,  an 
extension  of  the  citizen's  rights  of  students  to  their  lives  in  and  around  the 
university,  and  the  other  educational,  stemming  from  the  learning  mission  of ' 
the  university  as  an  educational  institution.  His  own  recommendation  is 
inconclusive  but  illuminating  with  respect  to  criteria  to  be  applied  in 
defining  academic  freedom  for  students.  ' 

In  the  second  part,  Francis  Sctitag,  in  discussing  ''From  Childhood  to 
Adulthcxxl:  Assigning  Rights  and  Responsibilities,"  relates  the  question  of 
siudents'  rights  to  the  concept  of '  'personal  mpturity . "  He.proposes«creation 
of  a  new  legal  i>latus  for  young  people  between-  minority  and  maturity. 
Leonard  Krimerhian,  in  discussing  V'Compulsory  Education,"  criticizes 

.  9^^"^P"'_^^'y  eduj^ation  as  immoral  in  y iolaiing  ;he  rights  to  pci-sonhood  of: 
children  and  yourtg  people.  He  defends  voluntary  education  as  both  morally 
righ' and  practically  feasible.  . 

In  the  third  part,  Brian  Crittenden,  in  ''Autonomy  As  an  Aim  of  ' 
Education,'*  criticises  "individual  autonomy,"  often  regarded  "4t..as  a 
fundamental  value  in  educational  theory  and  practice."  He  discusses  the 
relationship  bclwcen  autonomy  as  frequently  defined  and  an  "anarchistic 
episteniology,"  and  finds  it  self-defeating  as  an  aim  of  liberal  education. 
David  Nyberg,  in  '  Ambiguity  and  Constraint  in  the  'Freedom  of  .Free 
Schools/"  exposes  difficulties  in  the  jdea  of  "freedom"  in  failures  to 
specify  the  constraints  to  which  it  is  opposed.  His  concludes  that ". .  there  is 

.  no  general  is;>ue  of  freedom  but  issubs  of  particular  freedoms. " 

In  the  fourth  part,  Richard  Pratte,  "Cultural  Diversity  and  Education," 
evaluates  allegation*^  of  the  emergance  of  a  "new  ethnicity  "  in  America — 
an  ethnicity  that  has  been  enlarged  to  include  racial  and  sexual  differences—  , 
and  he  cvalaates  its  meanings  for  education  pplicy.  Robert  Ennts  seeks  to 
give  clearer  meaning  to  the  concept  of  "Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity.". 

And  in  the  fifth  part,  Hany' B^Rnnly^jn^^  "Technology  and 

Kdiicational  Values,"  assays  the  possibilities  of  humanistic  education  in  our 
technologically  developed  society.  He  finds  such  educatloiTpessible  if  the 
value  of  self-cultivation  is  not  lost  aiiiong  the  blandishments  of  a  technoJ 
that  builds  rationality  into  a  system  of  mass  production  but  does  not  require  a 
high  order  of  rationality  in'  the  consumption  of  its  fruits,  Thontas  Green,  in 
treating  "Career  Education  and  the  Pathologies  of  Work,"  finds  that  the 
iiiovenient  of  career  education  is  a  promising, one,  as  long  as  important 
distinctions  between  "work"  and  "labor"  and  between  "job"  and 
"career"  are  understtxxirfnd  respfected.  But  he  finds  that  redemption  of  the 
life  of  work  will  require  the  restructuring  of  employing  institutions,  as  well 
as  career  educati(f)n  in  schools  and  colleges.    ,  ' 
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5,0   EXPERIENTIAL  LEARNING 

11:5.0/80 

^'Reconstructive  Query:  Dewey,  Buchler  and  MerMu-Ponty  As 
Guides  to  an  Expistemology  of  Experiential  Learning,"  Richard 
Lee  Hopkins.  271  pp.  (Ed.D.  dissertation,  Bostoq  University). 

Ridiard  Hopkins  finds  that/ although  the  * 'experiential  learning 
move.Tieni"  is  accelerating  in  American  higher  education,  it  is  no^,  >.finified 
bj^  any  explicit  theory  of  what  is  known  through  exper^ience  arid  how  the 
knowing  was  attained  by 'the  learners.  Whatever  unity  the  movement  has 
does  not  derive  as  much  from  a  considered  philosophy  of  Experiential 
learning  as  from  a  political  philosophy,  tliat  would  widen  access  to  the 
extra-educational  benefus  of  higher  education  and  from  a  set  of  adminis- 
trative practices  for  credentializing  nonacademic  learning  for j^cadeniic  use: 
The  author's  purpose  is  to  develop  such  a  philosophy  and  to  note  some  of  its 
pedagogical  implicati9ns.  r  •       ^  ^ 

Hopkins  draws  heavily  on  the  treatments  of  experiertce  by  Pewey,  . 
Buchler,  and  Merleau-Ponty  in  de\^eloping  his  own  theory  of  how.  learning 
happens.  His  method  of  philosophical  analysis  )s  phenomenolpgical.  His  -I 
theory  envisions  a  hypothetical  'Mearner-in-the- world"  who  moves 
a  cycle  of  ** reconstructive  query/'  The  cycle  has  four  Stages:  eniry-and- 
passage;  development  andvAiovelnent;  evolution;  and  production.  The 
learner  moves  freely  yet  methodically,  using  experience  as  a  means  of 
cumulative  access  to  further  experience.  The  production  stage  includes  the 
expressive  communication  of  products  of  judgment  and  their  articulation 
with  sedin^ented  past  experiences.  Each  closure  is  not  an  ending  but  the 
opening  of  a  new  field  along  the  stream  of  experience.  The  ultimate  goal  of 
experi^tial  learning  is  to  assist  learners  to  Icam  the  habit  of  learning 
autonomously.  The  proximate  goal  is  meaning,  not  fixed  or  predetermined 
truth.  Experiential  learning,  as  Hopkins  envisions  it,  is  a  way  of  life, 
••audacious,  socially  marginal,  risky  ...  but  nonetheless  available  for  those 
who  would  live  in  responsible  freeddm/'  Mentors,  teachers,  or  groups  may 
help  learners  to  negotiate  the  stages  of  learning,  supporting  learners  in  their 
doubts,  preventing  premature  closures,  and  sustaining  them  in  the  self- 
understanding  that  is  an  important  product  of  experiential  learning. 

See:  34:5.0/76  Experiential  Learning:  Rationale,  Characteristics,  and 
Assessment,  Morris  T.  Keeton  and  Associates. 

Vhis  book  is  a  ''distillation"  of  papers  commissioned  by  the  Ciwpera- 
li  ve  Assessmenj?  of  Experiential  Learning  (GAEL)  Five  of  the  1 3  papers  may 
be  seen  as  contributions  to  a  philosophy  of^experiential  learning  as  part  of 
higher  education.  As  Morris  Keeton  notes  in  his  preface,  'This  book  is  a  set 
of  independent  interpretations  rather  than  a  prescriptive  credo.  Each  contri  - 
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butor  has  whfteii  in  liis  or  lier  oun  style  aiul  in  a  fashion  thai  seemed  , 
appropriate  lo  ilie  topic/'  Wliat  unites  the  live  authors  in  their  soniewh^ 
diverse  approaciies  is  a  conviction  that  traditional  nuxles  of  learning  tend  to 
leave  a  wide  gap  between  what  students  typically  learn  and  the  leaminc?^ 
required  by  society,  Most  of  the  authors  also  hold  two  other  convictions:  tbat 
''experiential  learning/*  however  def  ined,  cali  hclp  to  narrow  ihis  gapC/and 
that  students  who  come  to  college  after  a  period  of  work  and  civic  experience 
outside  Jichool  should  bet'credited^  by  colleges  for  their  mm«^'holaslic  * 
Jearmngs.  »  ^    •      /  r  \ 

Keeton,  in  his  ''Gredefntlals  for  a  L.eaniing  S(.x:iei3^'*  attempts 
futuristic  Jtx>k  at  the  kinds  of ''educational  passpoili^'^KllviLkials  will  need 
to  facilitate  access  to  freely  chosen  educational  oppijjJtUniti^s,  whatever  their 
age  or  social  status.  He, defines  "^experiential  leaniing*'  as'  -  learning^as  it 
occurs  outride  classroonjs.'  vHe  i{i  convinced  that  classrooms  cannot  bear 
the  burden  of  providing  all  the  experiences  essential  to  the  most  efficient  or 
the  highest  quality  education.alone  and  that  present  policies  of  educational 
cred^ntialing  ?annot  serve  the  whole  range  of  needs  essential  to  our 
interdependent  and  credentialing  society.  " 

Alan  Gartner,  *'Credentialing  the  Disenfranchised,"  defends  those 
wliV)  arc  promoting  the  expansion  of  experiential  leaming  witli  the  convic- 
tion that  it  proviiles  '"a  mode  of  learning  inore  aiuenaWe  to  the xealities^of  the 
"Olives  of  those  who  have  been  excluded  from  tlui  tradfUonul  mode/'  He 
arguejy^ against' assessment  procedures  thaf  'seek  in  experiential  learning 
^'functional  equivalents"  to  learning  achieved  by  traditional  modes  of 
instruction.  This  search  Gartner  says/ assumes  that  traditional  modes  of 
leaming  are  superior  to  learning  achieved  through  experience.  He  finds  in 
the  expansion  and  acceptanct  of  the  legitimacy  .of  experierttral  kaijiing  an 
antidote  to  the  elitis^n  that  traditionally  has  characterized  higher  education.  * 
Niefvin  TujiiiiULiil'  Valid  and  hn^ilid  Rationales,"  accepts  the  infusion 
-  '  oT  moVe  experiential  learning  into  |)roces;»cs  of  education  as  iniporlani  for 
improved  education.  His  contrast  between  nonex|x;riential  and  experiential 
learnihgs'is  between  mocc  or  less  abstract,  and  more  or  less  linguistic,  sets  of 
symbols  employed  in  ieaching-leai|ing  tran.sactions.  -He  argues  that  the 
expectation  thaj  the  use  of  more  experiential  learning  will  naiTow  the 
opportunity  gap  betweei^  advantaged  and  disad vantagcnl  persojr  and  groups 
in  our  s(x:ifety*is  a  dubious  one.  ;      '  ^ 

James  Coleman,  in  "Differences  Between  Experiential  andClassriwm 
Learning/'  distinguishes  between  'information  assimilation''  (the  typical 
classroi)m  mixJe  of  instruction,  which  nioves  fron^  generalizations  com- 
municated by  a  symbolic  medium  to  apphcation  and  action)  and 
* '(experiential  leaming*'  (which  moves  ht)m  self-chosen  actions  thiough 
reflection  to  generalization).  He  argues  that  each  has  its  place  in  higher  ^ 
education,  and  he  aKempts  an^analysis  of  the  stiengths  and  weaknesses  of 
each.  ^     TT.  *  1. 
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Arthur  Chiidcering  in/ 'Developmental  Change  As  a  Major  Outcome" 
ibuilds.^  case  for^hn  expansic^n  of  experiential  learning  in  higher  education 
using  an  analysis  of  current  and  recent  research  and  theory  concerning  adult 
developmejU  and  cognitive  styles  of  learning.  In  brief,  he  argues  that  ^ 
traditional.college  instruction  builds  on  and  reenforces  personal  inunaturity 
and  that  experiential  learning  can  be  used  to  foster  fnaturity  (in  judgment  and 
feeling,  as  well  as^in  cognit\|p),in  the  personal  development  oflitudents. 

6.0  LIFELONG  LEARNING  AND 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

,11:6.0/80    V      /  .      '  '  ^ 

Philofl^phical  Foimdations  of  ^^^^  Education,  John  L.  Ellas  and 
Sharan  Merriam,  212  pp.  (Krieger  Publishing  Co.,  Huntington, 

N.Y.).  , 

Elias  and  Merriam  have  written  the  first  book-length  account  and 
analysis;  of  the  wide  range  of  rationales  for.continuing  eclucation  (:urrently 
advocated  and  exemplified  in  the  United  States.  They  classify  tht;  work  of ' 
those  who  have  dealt  ''philosophically' I  with  continuing  education  six 
categories. 

The  first  category  is  liberal  adult  education.  It  rests  on  rationalistic 
assumptions  and  stresses  the  development'  of  intellectual  capacities  and 
powers.  Tfte  Toots  of  this  philosophy  are  in  Plato,  Aristode,  and  the 
^niediev^l  schooli«^ii,Yf5onteniporary  exponents  are  Mortimer  Adler,>Robcrt 
Hutchinsi  Jacques  Mantain,  and  Mark  VanDoren.  « 

The  second  catej^ory  is  progressive  adult  education,  which  is  com- 
mitted to  the  development  of  social  intelligence  and  the  enhancement  of 
intelligent  human  control  over  contemporary  life  conditions  and  events.  The 
progenitors  of  this  position  are  identified  as  William  James,  John  Dewey, 
and  William  H.  Kilpatrick.  Contemporary  theorizings  by  Benne,  Bergevin. 
Blakely,  and  Lindeman  are  placed  in  this  category — ^  ____ 

Behaviorist  adult  education  stems  from  the  thought  of  psychologists 
who  interpret  learning  as  environmental  conditioning — E.L.  Thomdike,  J. 
>B.  Watson,  and  B.F.  Skinner,  for  example.  Contemporary  programs  in 
continuing  education  that- employ  behavior  modification, ^management  by 
objectives,  and  programmed  learning  are  classified  as  behaviorist. 

The  viewpoint  that  animates  humanistic  adult  education  draws  on 
existential  philosophy  and  humanistic  psychok  gy.  Its  eniphasis  is  on 
individual  freedom  and  autonomy,  and  its  favored  method  is  self-directed 
learning.  Philosophical  forebears  of  this  viewpoint  are  Heidegger,  Marcel, 
and  Buber,  and  its  psychological  assumptions  originate  in  the  work  of 
Maslow,  May,  Rogers,  and  Fromm.  Knowles  and  Tough  arc  classified  as 
humanistic  adult  educators. 
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The  autlY^rs*  fifth  category  is  radical  adult  e'ducation,  the  world  view  of 
wh^ch  stems  from  left-wing  Freudian  thought  m4  from  the  intelieqtual 
traditions  of  Marxism  and  anarchism.  It  emphasizes  the  development  of 
political  consciousneflis  of  contemporary  culture  to  facilitate  radical  sdpial 
change.  The  authors  include  the  work  of  George  Counts,  Theodore 
^ameld,  Jonathan  Kozol,  Paul  Goodman,  tvan  Illich,  and  Paolo  Freii^  in 
this  category.  *     -  ^  .    '  i  » 

The  sixtK  category  is  analytic  philosophy  of  laiduli  education.  Its 
roots  are  in  the^post-Wittgenstein  British  philosophy  of  ordinary  language 
analysis,  as  well  as  in  Scientific  positivism.  T)ie  authors  identify  Israel 
Sheffler,  Thomas  Green,  and  I^,S.  Peters  as  n^ajor  exponents  of  analytic 
philosophy  of  education,  and  Lawson  and  t'atterson  as  its  major  (JM^m- 
porary  advocates.  The  prifne  intellectual  virtue  for  analytic  philosophers  is 
conceptual  clarity;/    r  :     »  ..t   .  .  ;  ^ .  . 

The  classification  system  developed  by  Eiias  and  Meiflam  is  open  to 
criticism.  And  probably  some  contemporary  thedrists  of  continuing  educa- 
tion will  object  to  the  category  to  which  they  are  assigned  by  the  authbrs^ut 
there  is  value  to  bringing* a  jgenerall>  clear  account  of  various  rationales 
that  now  guide  programming  and  practice  i»  continuing  education  into  the 
scope  of  asingle  volume. ' 

See:  34:1 .0/73*2  Pattern  for  Lifelong  Leaming^Theodore  M.  Heshurgh, 
Paul  A.  Miller,  and  Clifton  R.  Wharton,  Jr. 

Although  this  bck)k  shows  the  pfesidents  of  three  universities  as  its 
authors,  its  content  grew  out  of  the  deliberations  of  more  than  50  educators, 
students,  and  lay  leaders  from  various  public  arul  private- institutions, 
working  on  a  variety  of  committees  and  task  forces.  The  book  was  prepared 
on  the  assumption  that  thfe  United  States  must  become  a  learning  society, 
that  lifelong  learning  must  come  to  characterize  the  lives^of  all^citizens  of 
tomorrow..  .  .  ^ 

'  '  The  book  offers  a  critique  of  three  attitudes  toward  education  that  are 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  thinking  of  many educators  and  lay  persons: 
''young  people  need  format  education  while  adults  do  not**;  ^'education  is 
the  same  as  schooling**;  and  '*the  business  of  educators  is  formal  schooling 
and  they  should  not  be  concerned  with  education  that  goes  on  elsewhere.** 
The  persistence  of  these  attitudes  has  led  to  a  hodgepodge  W  continuing 
education  programs  under  the  sponsorship  of  business,  labor,  churches,  Jhe 
military,  correspondence  and  pitiprietaryi^hools,  and  the  mass  media,  not 
to  mention  the  miscellany  of  continuing  education  offerings  in  universities* 
collegeSj^  community  colleges,  and  public  school  systems.  These  efforts, 
which  are  responses  to  inescapable  and  persistent  needs  in  a  changing 
to  remain  outside  the  core  of  formal  education  in  the  academic 
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This  book  recom^nds  a  conciliation  and  articulation  between  the 
conventional  core  of  aci^'demic  education  and.continuing  educatidn  in  its  ^ 
various  fonns  and  guises.  The  authors  recogniie  that  continuing  education 
in  a  learning  society  will  continue  under  the  aegis  of  various  institutions  and 
agencies.  They  aigue  that  institutions  of  higher  education  will  and  should 
have  ain  important  part  tojitay  in  efforts  to  niake  lifcflong  learning  a  reality  for 
all  citizens,  they  attempt  to  trace  some  oC  the  effects^on  the  academic  world 
'  that  will  follow  from  its  collaboration  in  a  learning  society,  as  such  a  society, 
assumes  a  more  planful  shape.  The  effect^  will  i)e  intemal--ofrthe  content 
ami  emphasis  of  the  college  curriculum,  on  tfie  aims  and  methods  of 
^;  instiuction,  on  the  comparative  distribution  of  experiential 'gleaming  and^ 
didactic  ins^t^otif  an(^on  the  organization  md  management  of  institutions 
-  of  higher  education.  The  effects  will  also  be  extemal-^joint  education 
planning  between  colleges  and  universities  and  other  institutions  with 
educational  programs,  the  reduction  of  credenfiaHsm  ifi  uni^rsity  and 
college  programs*  and  the  development  of  novel  inteniniversity  consortia  of 
"Various  sorts.  The  au^hofs  do  not  attempt  to  settle  these  envisioned  problems 
but  rather  ik^  raise  thein  into  consciousness  and  clarify  them  for  continuing 
public*:academic  deliberation  and  planning. 
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^  This  c\iapter  centers  on.  issues  and  policy  matters  in  higher 
education/  This  is  a  crowded  field:  education  is  so  important  to  so 
many  people  that  nearly  every  educational  endeavor  is  challenged  by 
multiple  interests^  Also,  education  is  complex,  involving  a  scope  and 
'     depth  of  activities  and  functions  of  exceptional  dimensions. 
^  Emanating  from  isspes  and  debate,  eventually,  is  policy.  Policy 

describes  the  intent  and  select  course  of  action  and  guides  day-to- 
day  activities.  Policy  may  constitute  an  operatii>g  principle; l^dways 
indicates  objectives.  In  higher  education^  policy  inust  accuratn)^  an(l 
consistently  reflect  the  intent  Qf  colleges  and  universities  in  fulfilling 
their  expressed  responsibilities  for  public  instruction,  research,  and 
service. 

To  a  large  extent,  issues  and.  policy  are  interA'Oven  in  all  the 
works  cited  in  this  (bibliography.  This  general  section  focuses  on  the 
broad  aspects  of  issue  study  and  policy  development,  citing  inde- 
pendent works  that  deal  comprehensively  with  higher  education  issue 
analysis  and  policy  formulation.  This  section  also  iijcludes  futuristic 
'studies  and  informative  and  statistical  referenpe  works.  All  of  the 
materials  are  general  works — composite  'volunves  that  deal  with 
issues*  policy,  or  reference  information.  More  narrowly  focused 
works,  concentrating  study  in  a  single  policy  area,  are  located  under 
their  respective  topics.  f 

ImiMI  and  P«iUcy  l«iiklancc.  Tlie  worics  in  this  section  are 
largely  those  of  commissions  and  task  forces  established  to  identify 
'  and  ^scribe  priority  educational  problems,  discuss  the  issues  and 
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alternatives,  and  make  suggestions  and  recommendations.  In  a  few 
instances,  conf^ence  proceedings  and  collected  writings  share  this 
global  mission.  In  most  general  terms,  the  continuing  problems  in 
higher  education  include  the  clarification'of  purpose,^  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  quality  and  diversity,  advancement  of  social 
justice;  enhancement  of  constructive"  chartge,  achievement  of  more 
L    effective  goyemance,  hnd  assurancie  of  resources  and  their  effeaive 
\  usd.  The  works  citid  represent  thej>est  examples  of  issue  and  policy 
A  stutlies  among  many.  Volumes  chosen  often  contain  supporting  data 
and  analyses;  those  rejected  appear  more  editorial  than  scholarly  in 
\42proach.  . 

Comprehensive  Handbooks*  Handbooks,  whether  prepared  by 
^  single  author  or  a  number  of  contributors,  are' compact  manuals  of, 
facts  and  instruction  that  serve  as  comprehensive  references  to  be  kept 
close^at  hand  for  ready,  consistent  Jise.  They  represent  a  distillate  of 
the  best  in  current  practice  and  proven  procedure.  Their  synthesis  an^ 
summary  of  massive  amounts  of  infonfiation  save  the  reader  mticR 
time.  Unlike  the  science  and  engjnecrifig^lds,  where  handbooks 
abound,  there  are  few  handbooks  in  higher  education.  Those  available 
deal  cTiostly  with  planning  methodology  and  practice  at  the  institu- 

.  tional  level  and  are  included  under  topic  31,  InstitutionaL^lanning,, 
Studies,  and  Analyses.  For  this  chapter  only  a  single  volume  was 

"  found  to  deal  comprehensively  wiA  statewide  planning,  and  no. 
co(^prehensive  handbook  was  identified  for  the  Federal  level. 
V  Cl^angeyTrendSy  and  Forecasts.  Recognition  of  current  trends 

and  perceptive  insight  into  the  future  are  necessary  ingredients  of 
policy  formulatioh  ^d  planning.  Yet  too  often  we  are  guided  by  past 
and  immediate  conditions  and  successes,  giving  inadeqi|ate  recogni- 
tion to  the  .chariges  taking  place  and  their  likely  consequences.  The 
few  studies  exploring  the  future  of  higher  education  (only  five  are 
cited  here)  deal  as  much  with  recortimefidations  and  intentions  as  with 
prophecy  and  projections.  Much  more  work  needs  to  be  done  on 

'  extrapolating  trends,  anticipating  change,  and  speculating  on  new 
force^  The  studies  cited  are  limited  in  this  regard,  bordering  more  on 
short-'term  anticipation  than  futuristic  voyagering.  ^ 

Reference/ This  subtc     includes  general  references  of  .uni* 
versal  value  to  the  higher  ec      '^n  community.  As  reference  works, 
'    the  entries  are  conipehensive  ;n  scope,  condensed  in  treatment,  aiid 
arrang^  to  facilitate  ready  ^cces|  ^  information.  Included  are 
statistical  compilations,  projectkj^jiiy|ip^^  directories. 
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and  organizations  that  provide  data  <iind  information 
services  alsoi  are  listed  within  this  sub-topic.    •   •  * 

.       •  .  '  «     .     ■    '  * 

X  •»    TOPIC  ORGANIZATION 
,   \  '     .  . 

12:  Policy  an(l  General  Reference 

1.0  Jssues\and  Policy  Guidance 

-   1.1  General  ,  •  " 

L2  ^tate  Role  <!  . 

1.3  Federal  Role 
2.0  Comprehensive  Handbooks  .  w  -  . 

3.0  Change,  Ti;pnds,'and  Forecasts 
.  4.0  Referpnce  \  ' 

4.1  Slatislic^and  Information  .  .  j 

4.2  Bibliography  ?      .  • 

4.3  Directoi)!  V    .  , 

4.4  Dita  and  Information  Sources  and  Services  . 

1.0  ISSUES  AND  POLICY  GUIDANCE  • 

1.1  General 

Sec^lsQ  l*ppic  9:  Institutioiiiil  Role  and  Mission  and  Topic  1 1  : 4*hilosophy 
forirtJat^dpi^^  *  * 


12:1.1/81.1     .  ^  -  -  > 

The  Ciuiiesie  Coupicil  ^  Policy  Studies  In  Higher  Education:  A 
Summary  of  Reports  and  Reconunendatlon^  Ca^^  Council  on 
Policy  Studies,  500  pp.  (Josspy^ttj^s,  San  Franci&co). 

The  Cam^ic  Council  has  issued  findings  and  rccifmmendation  on 
every  major  issue  facing  colleges  today »  including:  the  future  of  higher 
education:  survi\^al  without  growth;  costs  and  benefits  of  higher  education; 
effective  management  and  leadership;  imprQving  the  curriculum;  preserving 
quality;  affirmative  action  for  women  and  minorities;  financial  aid;  fair 
practices;  and  student  development  and  career  <^tion^.  The  Council's  work 
constitutes  the  single  most  extensive  and  authoritative  source  of  facts,  data, 
ideas,  analyse?,  projections,  proposals,  and  suggestions  available  today  for 
the  ijAprovcmfint  ihd  well-being  of  hfgher  education . 

Mo5t«>lleg6  chief  executives*  administraton,  and  faculty  members  arc 
generally  familiar  With  the  Council's  work  and  use  its  reports  as  reference  in 
resolving  issues  and  deciding  on  courses  of  action.  sHowever  the  Council's 
findings  and  rccorpmendations  arc  contained  in  over  50  separate  publica- 
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tions,  and  tew  people  have  the  time  or  resource's  to  study  more  than  a  handful 
of  them.  This  boole  responds  to  that  problem  by  providing  a  one- volume 
summary  of  all  the  Council's  publications,  including  the  16  major  books 
sponsored  by  the  Council  and  the  28  s{fecial  studies  that  contain,  valuable 
facts  and  fmdings  but  have  had  oQly  limited  dissemination. 

In  this  four-part  book,  each  Carnegie  Council  publication  is  digested  in 
sufficient  detail  to  aljow  readers  to  grasp  the  full  scope  of  its  contents,  as 
well  as  the  specific  fmdings  aod  recommendations.  In  aflditidn,  these  digests 
provide  the  main  facts,  data,  projections,  and  other  information  reported  in 
each  study.  In  Part  One,  Clark  Kerr  re<iounts  the  concerns,  goals,  ap- 
proaches, expectations,  and  results  of  the  Carnegie  studies,  ^e  focuses, 
especially  on  the  trends  and  forces  in  higher  education  that  the  Council  over- 
and  underestimated.  I^art  One  also  provides  a  classification  of  thjc  publica- 
tions according  to  (pajor  areas.of  concern  and  offersexcerpts  from  outsiders' 
evaluations  of  their  effectiveness  and  contributions.  Parts  Two  and  Three 
contain  digests  of  all  Carnegie  Council's  publications.  Part  Four  provides 
supplementary  information  about  the  Carnegie  members,  staff,  meetings, 
and  publications. 

In  an  editorial  for  Change,  George  Bonham  wrote  that  the  Carriegtr 
publications  ''represent  an  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  projections 
about  the  .American  academy  that  can  only  be  temmi  a  national  treasure. 
Few  other  private  efforts  have  applied  such  intelligence  and  social  thought  to 
a  single  facet  of  American  life . ' '  This  volume  of  fmdings  and  recommenda- 
tions does  justice  to  this  high  praise  by  establishing  a  single  sunmiary  of  the 
Council's  work  to  serve  both  as  a  convenient  reference  and  a  contdnporaiy 
overvieH^d  perspective  on  nearly  all  issues  currently  facing  American 
colleges.*  -  .      .  ,       c  • 


1i2:1. 1/81-2 

On  Highe^.  Education^  David  Riesmsvi,  421  pp.  (Jossey-Bass,'  San 
Francisco). 

In  On  Higher  Education,  David  Riesman,  emeritus  professor  of  iibcial 
sciences  at  Harvard,  examines  the  changes  that  have  affected  and  afflicted 
higher  educatioh  since  1968,  when  he  and  Christoper  Jencks  published  The 
Academic  Re  voluiiofi . 

In  the  earlier  book,  the  authors  discussed  how  the  values  of  research- 
oriented  faculty  members,  organized  in  academic  departmer^s,  came  to 
dominate  higher  education  and,  in  their  view,  distort  the  mission  of  many 
undergraduate  programs.  They  described  the  ''professionalizationof  teach- 
ing" as  the  takeover  of  the  universities  by  Ph.D.'s  *'who,  despite 


conspi^'uous  exceptions,  mostly  have  quite  similar  ideas  ...  and  now  regard 
themselves  almost  as  independent  professionals  like  doctors  or  lawyers, 
responsible  primarily  to  themselves  arnl  their  colleagues  rather  than  their 
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employers,  and  commiftcd  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  rather  than  of 
any  particular  institution/*  The  authors  believed  that  profes$prs  were 
large  ly  unconcerned  with  goals  or  ends  except  for  the  goal  of  fmdiiie  a  job  in 
some  bureaucratic  structure  rtgardless  of  its  ends.  With  an  almost  total 
concern  with  methods  Wier  than  with  meaning  or  values,  these\  faculty, 
members  increasingly  soight  to  sixjnd  their  lives  chatting  with  students  who 
elected  their  courses  simply  because  they  were  already  interested \in  the 
subject,  without  miih  concern  for  its  relevance  to  human  life,  thei^j  own 
growth  and  develpftnent,  or  the  social  problems  of  the  day .  \ 

"  \..  Irtthis  ne^^'book  written  more  than  a  decade  later,  Riesman  state^that 
.the  /'academic '  revolution*'  has  collapsed  and  an  era  of  student 
hegemony"  has  set  in.  In  fis  introduction,  Riesman  describes  some  of W 
-  possible  results  of  the  growth  of  student  -.consumerism'  '  and  warns  of  soi;ne 
negative  consequences— not  only  for  institutions,  but  also  for  students  and 
faculty  members— of  an  era  in  which  '  'students  turn  from  being  supplieants 
for  admission^ to  courted  customers."  He  foresees  '•the  likelihood,  a 
institutions  co|ipcte  frantically  wit^  each  otlfer  for  body  counts,  that  facylt 
members  and  administrators  will  hesitate  to  make  demands  on  students  in 
the  form  of  rigorous  academic  requirements  for  fear  of  losipg.... full-time- 
eqi^ivalent  students..'*  He  suggests  that  faculty  moiWc  will  turn  sharply 
downward  **when  market  forces  dictate  changes  not  only  in  whole  curricula  ^ 
but  also  iV modes  of  iniitruction.  ' '  At  best,  he  expects  "hazards  to  the  future  : 
of  scholarship  as  many  of  today 's'able  students  seek  the  apparent  safety  of  \ 
the  professionsoflaw, medicine,  or  jmanagcmcnt,  rather  than  the  risks  of  a  ^ 
chancy  academic  ^career.   At  worst,  hc'envisages  a  •  'Hobbes'  wariof  all  \ 
against  all,  as  faculty  members  compete  to  capture  the  student  mark'tft  on 
which  their  own  reputation  or  their  department's  opportunities  depend. "  ^ 

In  the  first  three  chapteft^icsman  puts  today ^s  educational  trends  and 
conditions  in  context.  As  recently  as  the  late  1960's,  faculty  were  scarce  and 
jfh  demand,  students  were  grateful  for  admission,  and  faculty  thus  could  .  . 
dictate  the  e;;y^nce  of  a  college  education.  Now,  hov^ever,  the  situation  if 
reversed,  with  a  scarcity  of  students  and  an  ovcrsupply  of  faculty  .  Riesman  • 
Uwes  this  transformation  and  sbc8s  new  light  on  what  has  become  a  virtual 
countenevolution  in  academic  life— with  students  choosing  among  institu- 
tions more  freely  than^ever  before  and  increasingly  unwilling  to  subordinate 
themselves  to  faculty  and  institutional  demand; 

In  the  next  four  chaptcirt,  Riesman  analyzes  today's  ediicational 
dilemqias  in  detaiL  He  looks  at  the  marke(ing  techniques  colleges  are  using 
to  attract»bAth  new  and  traditioital  students,  at  government  regulations 
seel^ing  to  ensure  fair  recruiting  practices,  aAd  at  attacks  on  admissions 
testing  that  could  limit  students'  choice  of  college  instead  of  protecting  their  i 
rights.  He  i^ingles  out  two  distinctive  types  of  institutions— explicitly 
religious  colleges  and  community  colleges — as  examples  of  those  most 
^    _  Hkdyio  suryiv^^ 
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In  ihc  final  tour  ctiapiers, 'Ricsman  addresses  needed  action.  He 
advocates  major  improvements  in  infonruition  W  students— general 
counseling  about  coHege^choice  and  programs,  community  college  counsel- 
ing about  transfer  opportunities,  advice  to  undergraduates  about  academic 
progranfs  and  career  possibilities;,  and  the  establishment  ot  stiUewide  or ' 
regional  computerized  'educational  intofmation  systems.  He  shows  how  ' 
professors  can  help  sfudcJits  become  'Self-starters"  in  learning  by  taking  • 
iniliaii^ve  for  their  own  education.  He  urges  accreditiij^agencieti  to  head  off 
^  government' controls  by  ihiproving  their  staffs  and  visiting  teams  and  by  • 
correcting  their  oversight  oit  unethical  institutional  practices.  And  he 
rectTljiimends  expanded 'Federal  and  state  efforts  to  improve  counseling,.  * 
advising,  and  accreditation,  rather  than  direct  regulation  of  college  pro- 
.  .  .  AV\^"r9'i'  to  balance  the^  legjiiniate  needs  tor  consumer  protection  of  students" 
sv itli  the  equally  legitimate  needs  for  maintaining  insiii\flional  autonomy. 

•  T2:1. 1/81-3 -  '  '    .       '  '  . 

the  Modern  American  College,  Arthur  W.  ChicK?ring  and  As- 
sociates, 8(J0  pp.  (Josspy-Bass,  Sai\  Ffancisco).  ^ 

This  handbook,  ^hich  redefines  the  overall  puipose  of  American 
•-^higher  education,  has  broad  utility  for  institutional  planners,  cnrfjculum 
specailists,  pij^licy-fflakers,  program  evaluators,  and  others  concerned  about 
the  mission  of  today's  colleges  . and  universities.  The  book's^  central 
arguments  are  that  human  development  can  meet  the  need  of  the  modem 
American  college  for  a  unifying  purpose,  and  that  increased  understanding 
of  adul^development  and  learning  will  lead  to  substantive  improYements  in 
curriculums  and  educational  practices.  To  present  his  philosophy,  Ctiicker- 
;  :  /  jng  has  brought  together  njore  than  50  authorities  from  various  disciplines  to 
summarize  what  is  known  about  the  nature  an^attems  of  adult  develop- 
ment and  to  spell  out  Uie  implications  of  this  knowledge  for  curriculum, 
teaching,  student  services,  administration,  and  academic  goverqpnce.  ^ 

The  book  is  divided  I^Tto  three,  parts.  Part  One  provides  a  synthesis  of 
basic,  information  about  the  development  and  learning  of  adults — both 
traditional  college  )itudents  and  tho^^over  25  years  of  age.  Fourteen  chapters 
present  key  concepts  and  information  regarding  the  life  cycle,  including  the 
typical  chaltenges  and  concerns  of  each  life  stage,  the  pattems  of  intellectual 
and  ego  development* ^nd  the  learning  problems  that  students  of  different 
ages  £ace.  The  14  chapters  are  titled:  ''The  Life  Cycle/'  "Ego  Develop- 
ment,'' "Cognitive  and  Ethical  Growth, "Intelligence,"  "Moral  De- 
velopment," "Humanitarian  Concern,*'  ' Interpersonal  Competence," 
"Capacity  for  Intimacy,"  •^Professional  Preparation,"  "Learning  Styles 
^  and  Disciplinary  Differences,"  "Women's  Educational  Needs,"  *\Special  ^ 
Needs  of  Blacks  and  Otl»/r  Minorities,"  "Interests  of  Adult  Learners,"  and 
^  'Opportunities  for  Adult  Learners.  "  / 
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Part  Two  details  the  curricular  impjyjdlions  of  the  findingn  on  today's 
students  and  their  needs,  discussing  a  variety  of  academic  disciplines  and 
professional  programs.  For  each  of  14  fields  (English,  «^lheater  arts, 
philosophy, history, ^economics,  psychology,  anthropology,  biology  for 
nonmajors,  interdisciplinary  studies,  business  administration,  engineering, 
education,  human  service,  and  the  helping- professions)  two  general  Ques- 
tions are^ddr^scd:  ^ow  can  the  ideas  and  infotniation  from  Part  One 
futthcr  the  objectives  of  this  discipline  or  professional  program?  How  can 
discipline  or  program  help  students  cope  wifh  the  developmental  end  life- 
cycle  challenges  described  in  Part  On^ 

Part  Three  applies  the  wealth  of  nelw  knowledge  about  adults  aged  18  to 
80  to  th»  many  aspects  ofopWtgt  and  university  operations.  This  part 
includes  14  chapters  titleC^^V'Acquisition  of  Purpose,"  "Instructional  / 
Methods,"  '-Individualized  Education,"  "Field  Experience  Education," 
''Mediated  Insfruction,"  "Assessing  and  Crcdcnlialing  Prior  Experience," 
/'Student-Faculty  Relationships,"  "OutK)f-Class  Activities,"  "Residential 
Learning^*'  "Educational  Advising  and  Career  Planning:  A  Life-Cycle 
Perspective,"  "Governance,"  "Administrative  Development,"  "Profes- 
sional Development,"  and  "Evaluating  Adult  Learning  and  Program 
■  Costs."  Thescjhapters demonstrate  how  specific  functions can  be  managed 
to  respond  to  mfe  developmental  needs  and  life-cycle  concerns  of  students, 
•  faculty,  and  staff  alike.  For  example,  chapters  on  instituti9nal  operations- 
can  be  uscd  by  administrators  and'faculty  leaders  to  ensure  that  institutional 
policies  and  practices  are  appropriate  to  the  students  being  admitted.  The 
chapters  on  residential  learning,  educational  advising,  and  career  planning 
ar^  pertinent  to  the'diverse  responsibilities  of  student  affairs  officers.  And 
those  on  administration,  governance,  professional  development,  and 
evaluation  wilt  be  useful  to  administrators  in  maintaining  consistency 
among  institutional  goals,  education|l  practices,  and  administrative 
organization  and  development .  y/vf 

■  ■        •  . 

12:1.1/80  ' 
Three  Thousand  Futures:  The  Ntxt  Twenty  Years  for  Higher 
Education,  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Education. 
439  pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

This  volume  contains  the  1 37-pagc  fsnal  report  of  the  Carnegie  Council 
on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Education,  plus  12  resource  supplements  on 
higher  education  in  the  future.  In  viewing  the  future  with  a  perception  gained 
from  its  more  thtm  five-year  study  of  higher  education,  the  Council 
provides  a  view  and  recommendations  that  warrant  the  attention  of  every 
institution  concerned  with  effective  survival.        .  ^  "  > 

The  Council's  report  first  takes  a  look  backward,  recalling  "some 
myths  about  the  1970's,"  and  projects  '  'the  fears  of  some  and  the  hopes  of 
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others*'  with  1980  as  a  base  point.  In  antipipating  (he  next  two  decade^fthe 
report  analyzes  enrollments*  identifies  options*  and  proposes  courses  of 
action.  In  the  Council's  view,  ''demographic  depression"  of  the  next  two 
decades  will  lead  to  declines  in  undergraduate  enrollment  of  from  5'to  15 
percent  and  bring  fundamental  changes  to  many  American  colleges  and 
universities.  Although  the  Council  does  not  paint  as  gloomy  a  picture  o/that 
depression  as  some  other  recent  studies  have  done,  it  does  say  that  the 
problems  will  b6  serious  enough  to  threaten  the  survival  pi  some  colleges 
.  and  the  integrity  of  others:  *'A  ne>^academic  revolution  is  upon  u^.  In  the 
1960's,  the  revolution  consisted  of  many  institutions  trying  to  become 
research  universities  and  mostly  ^ling.  In  the  1980's  and  1990's,  it  will 
take  more  and  more  the  form  of  following  the  long-time  exaimple  of  the 
community' colleges  in  adjusting  to  ^k^'majtet,  juid  often  siiccceding, 
Excellence  was  the  theme.  Now  it  is  survival.  Institutions  were  trading  up; 
now  they  are  trading,(}own. "         . ,  . 

^  ^     By  the  year^OOO.  the  Councii>ay^;c^^       anB  universities  will  enroll 
*"morc  wotrteh;  than  men,  as  many  people  over  21  as  21  and  under;  (and) 
nearly  as  many  part-time  as  full-time  attendees."  A  quarter  of  all  students 
will  be  members  of  minority  groups^ 

The  enrollment  dechne  thut  the  Councils  v^icipates  over  the  next  20 
years  wiir'affept  different  types  of  institutions  andL4ifTei:tnt  groups  within 
institutions  in  different  ways.  In  additi9n,  the  inip»:t  will  be  feh  more 
strongly  in  some  regioqs  of  the  coMntry  than  in  others.  The  Council  suggests 
that  students  will  be  tht  big  winners  and  facuhy  members  the  big  losers: 
''Sfiidents  will  be  recruited  more  act jfvely,  admitted  more  readily,  retained 
more  assiduously /cotinseled  nK>n^  attentively,  graded  more  coosiderately, 
financed  more  adequately,  taughi  more  conscientiously,  placed  m  jobs  more 
consistently.  'Jjfc  curriculum  will  be  more  tailored  to  their  tastes.  **  * 

On  the  otheTliand,  the  Council  says,  all  faculty  members  will  face 
losses  in  xt2^  income,  and  sotne  will  lose  their  jobs:  'in  2000,  there  wi|l  be* 
far  more  faculty  members  66  and  over  than  there  are  faculty  members  35  and 
younger.  An  older  faculty*  is  a  higher^paid  faculty— adding  to  costs;  less 
resilient  in  adjusting  to  new  fields  that'come  along;  htfthet'nw^i;ed  from  the 
age  of  the  students. "  -^V  X  1\ 

In  general,  the  Council  concludes,  ttM  next  20  ye^^wttt; be  fraught 
with  problems  for  higher  education,  ma^  of  them  alrcaay^ Visible:  *'A 
downward  drift  in  quality,  balance,  integr^y,  dynamism,  diversity,  private, 
initiative,  (and)  research  capability  is  not  only  possible — it  is  quite  likely. 
But  It  is  not  requireci  by  external  events.  ft1s  r  matter  of  choice  and  not  just 
fate/'  To  help  administrators  and. faculty  leaders  determine  what  must  be 
done  now  to  ensure  survival,  thc<!ouncil  outlines  a  series  of  actions^that 
should  be  undertaken  to  assess  institutional  prospects  and  prepare  for  the 
future.  The  12  resource  supplements — complete  with  133  charts  and  sup- 
porting data  in  tabular  form— present  the^findings  on  which  the  Councir's 
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conclusions  and  recommendations-aw  based  and  providf  adrtitionalinfet-^ 
mation  for  fiifthlr  analyses  and  projections.  Both  tite  tecdnunendaB^  aM 
data  enable  decisionmakers  to  compare  conditions  on  their  owi^j^i|g|ses 
with  those  of  similar  institutions  nationwide^to  understand  i)^^N|nand 
major  ongoing  developments,  and  to  design  individual  survival  strategies 
grounded  in  th£  best  information  currently  available: 
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American  JMglier  Educa^  in  DccHiie,  Kenneth  H.  Ashwoith, 
105  pp.  (Texas  A&M  University  Pres9,  College  Station).  > 

Ashworth  contends'  that  there  is  much  duit  needs  to  be  put  right  in 
higher  education,  and  he  intends  that  this  book '  'stimulates  the  dialogHe  that 
will  bring  about  a  rediinking  of  sonie  of  the  processes  of  higher  karning. " 
Logan  Wilson,  in  the  foreword  to  the  book,  shares  Ashwortfi's  view  in 
stating  "that  a  good  many  educaton*need  )q  have  their  complacency  dis-' 
turbed  and  that  the  public  at  lioge  shouki  be  more  cognizant  of  unmistakable 
evidences  of  deterioration . ' '  Whether  die  conditions  or  trends  observed  are  , 
as  pervasive  as  suggested'^  warrant  such -alann  is  debatable.  Yet*any 
relaxation  by  colleges  and  universities  of  critical*  self-appraisal  coubl  be 
serioiis,  and  the  role  of  AshWiorth  and  other  observen  in  demanding 
excellence  must  be  applauded. 

Tlie  litany  of  ills  is  better  known  dian  the  cures— rising  egalitarianism 
aiKl«  trend  to  collectivism  resulting  in  the  politicization  of  institutions  and  a 
diminution'of  Uteir  traditional  autonomy;  Federal  largesse  as  an  inducement 
forchange;  and  institutional  competition  for  studenu  ptoducing  such  out- , 
comes  as  relaxed  entrance  requiremento.  wiaered-down  counes,  and  easier 
grading  'andards  aiid  graduation  regulations.  Bureaucratic  edicts  and  court 
orders  set  limits  from  the  outside  about  who  can  be  admitted,  employed, 
.promoted,  or  terminated.  According  to  Ashworth,  Uie  regional  accrediting 
associations  have  neglected  Uieir  monitoring  functions  to  the  point  of 
countenancing  distortion  in  die  institutional  labeling  of  their  wares  and  even 
the  awarding  of  diplomjpm  to  die  unqualified.  ^ 
.  Ashworth  recommends  Uiat  educatorfrand  Federal  bureaucraU,  in  order 
to  deal  witn  increased  federa!  intervention,  become  more  familiar  widi  dieir 
respective  sectors  duough  rotating  assignmenu,  diereby  improving 
"perspective,  perception,  and  empaUiy."  He  would  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment establish  or  encourage  programs  to  increase  r tudents'  freedom  of 
choice  to  attend  private  radier  Uum  public  colleges  and  univenities,  despite 
the  higher  costs  to  students.  He  warns  Out  even  if  die  new  Department  of 
Education  were  not  to  become  a  full-blown  ministry  of  education,  "in  time  it 
would  become  well  ejjpugh  organized  to  fcxert  additional  consols  over  all 
higher  education."  ^ 
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Ashworth  sees  ihe  nb-growih' period  Immediately  ahead  as  an  op-, 
portunity  for  better  quality  control.  In  his  last  three  chapters,  he  goes  beyond 
a  diagnosis  of  higher  education's  ills  to  highlight  some  prospects  and 
predictions.  He  makes  suggestions  for  shaping  a  system  better  suited  to  the  ' 
needs  of  a  postindustrial  society  in  what  will  continue  to  be  a  highly 
com^titive  world,  and  he  expresses  the  hope  that  higher  educatiofi  will 
exercise  a  role  in  elevating  standards  of  human  achievemi^nt  and  worth. 

\  ■ 
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Conflict,  Retrenchn\ent,  and  Reappraisal:  The  Adnrinistratlon  or 
Higher  Education,  Clark  Kerr,  David  Riesman,  John  Hogncss, 
Harlari  Cleveland,  and  Howard  R.  Bowen,"  166  pp:  (University  of 
Illinois  Press,  Uibana-Champaign). 

This. volume  present?  the  first  five  "David  D.  Henry  Lectures"  and 
sotpe  of  the  discussion  and  response  following  them.  The  papers  are 
authored  by  individuals  who  ale  leaders  in  the  practice  and  in  thought  about 
thc^^ractice  of  college  and  university  administration. 

Although  jadrainistration  is  the  general  subject,  the  topics  presented 
represent  the  separate  intereste  of  the  lecturers.  Clark  Kerr  speaks  of  change 
and  conflict,  David  Riesman  of  quality  and  retrenchment,  John  Hogness  of 
reappraisal,  Harlan  Cleveland  of  the  requirements  of  educational  leadership, 
and  Howard  Bowen  of  the  new  socially  imposed  costs  of  higher  education. 
As  staccd  by  John  Corbally  in  the  introduction  to  this  volume',  each  of  the  • 
Henry  lectures  "expresses  a  belief  that  administration  and  administrators 
!  can  and  must  make  a  difference  in  educational  Institutions.  Jhese  lectures 
contain  strong  statements— the  statements  of  individuals  who.. .find  it 
necessary  to  identify  problems  and  to  atttek  those  problems  forthrightly  and 
openly.  The  statements  are  not  those  of  individuals  who  are  adrift  or  afraid. " 

No  annotation  can  even  partially  reflect  the  depth  and  substance  of 
these  lectures.  The  quality  can  be  judged  from  some  favorite  quotes.  In 
paying  tribute  to  Dr.  Henry  in  the  first  lecture,  Clark  Kerr  recognizes  an 
ability  that  could  be  the  essence  of  administrative  leadership:  "He  has  the  art 
of  presenting  the  one  most  constructive  suggestion  at  the  carefully  chosen 
most  appropriate  moment,  and  of  advancing  it  in  a  fashion  that  does  not 
challenge  personal  opposition."  Again,  Clark  Kerr;  "The  management  of 
confiict  requires  an  anticipation  of  points  of' conflict,  the  dispersal  of 
conflicts  over  time  and  place  so  that  they  do  not  inflame  each  other,  the 
development  in  advance  of  agreed  upon  rules  of  the  game,  th^  incorporation 
of  all  important  groups  into  the  political  process  so  that  each  may  have  a 
stake  in  a  peaceful  solution,  the  creation  of  mediatory  and  adjudicative 
agencies,  and  the  finding  of  solutions  that  are  constructive  in  the,  long  run. "  ' 

David  Riesman,  on  maintaining  quality  graduatecducation,  states:  "I 
might  add  that  because  innovative  teaching  is  so  exhausting,  state  laws  or 
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jT-j^gential  regulations  which  require  large  apiounts  ot  it  in  tentis  of  formal 
Contact  hours  are  self-defeating  for  serious  faculty  members.  Suclj  regula- 
tions will  lead  to  routinized  performance  rather  than  a  pereon  giving  his  or 
her  arduous  best  to  teaching/*  ^ 

.  f    Harlan  Cleveland,  speaking  on  the  education  of  administrators  f«tf 
higher  education,  makes  this  observation  in  promoting  a  global  perspective: 
•We  all  know'that  the  only  truly  ihterdisciplinary  instrumeiit  is  not  a 
committeeof  experts  but  ^he  synoptic  vi^w  from  a  single  integrative  mind- 
yet  the  academic  reward  s'yst^m  often  promotes  thos^  who  renvain  close  to 
J|    their  starting  specialties  and  penalizes  those  who  reach  out  'to  find  connec- 
•    tionswith^he  rest  of  reality."  ^'^^ 
In  the  last  paper,  Howard  Bowen  discusses  socially  imposed  costs  of 
higher  education ^  estimatip^;  the  cost  relating  to  personal  security,  work  . 
standards,  personal  opportunity,  participation,  public  information,  and 
environmental  protection  as  |  to  10 percent  of  tota(  educational  and  general 
expenditures.  Even  more  important  than  these  c6sts  is  his  cpncen),''  that  the 
proliferation  of  socially  imposed  activities  and  govemmentally  mandated 
programs  represents  a  threat  to  the  kindtof  institutional  autpnomy  which 'is 
the  foundation  of  academic  freedom. '  *  ' 


12:1.1/79-3 

Disorders  In  Higher  Education,  Claience  C.  Walton  and  Frederick 
dcW.  Bolman,  cds.,  212  pp.  (Prentice-Hall,  Englewood  Cliffs, 

This* volume  contains  a  diverse  set  of  nine  papers  that  were  provided  as 
background  reading  for  the  664)articipants  in  the 4he  Anierk^ 
•  •The  Integrity  of  Higher  Education'/  in  April  1979.  The  papers  address  the 
principal  disorders  afflicting  the  moral  and  intellectual  integrity^ colleges 
and  universities.  ,  '  '  ^ 

Frederick  Bolman  discusses  the  failures  of  the  modefli^niversity, 
viewing  internal  demoralization  as  the  chief  enemy.  He  contends  that  higher 
education  needs  renewed  vision^  about  its  function  and  form  in  and  for 
society.  Richard  E.  Anderson  state  that  economic  analysis  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  is  limited  by  our  inability  to  assess  their  input  realistically. 
Thi»  leads  confused  'decisions  abou^^use  o(  limted  resources.  6<fl  Kaysen 
argues  for  a  better  balanced  assessment  of  government-university  relations. 

^  Lloyd  H'.  Elliott  sees  the  influence  of  external  groups  on  our  institutions 
as  endangering  integrity ,  and  he  calls  for  a  new  dedication  to  the  intellectual 
core  of  higher  education,  Richard  M.  Cyert  argues  that  the  complex  nature 
of  instioitional  governance  makes  it  especially  important^ that  trustees, 
administrators,  and  facjulty  understand  the  institution  as  a  whole.  Roy  E. 
Licklider  calls  for  faculty  to  have  greater  responsibility  for  performance  in 
teacliing  and  research,  and  for  the  institution  as  a  whole.  . 
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^  Willard  ^F.  Entcman  suggests  that  widely  held  stereotypes  distort  the 
perception  of  students  and  their  learning.  As  individuals  and  groups  they 
have  certain  rights.and  certain  limitatidris  tooiong  neglectedri^he  explosion 
oof  knowledge  thitatens  the  college  curriculum,  according  to  Elizabeth 
^  ^Kennanr  She  suggests  curriculum  reforms  based  on  broad  principles,  includ- 
.  ing  renewed  attention  ta  general  education,  Clarence  C.  Walton  suggests 
that  univeraities  and  colleges  have  difficulties  relating  means  and  ends,  and 
believes  principled  reform  is  badly  needed. 


Higher  Education  and  Government,  W,  Todd  Fumiss  and  David  P. 
Gardner,  eds.,  144  pp,  (American  Council  on  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.)  ^ 

One  of  the  few  slim  volumes  to  appear  these  cfays.  Higher  Education 
and  Government  cTov^ds  the  essays  0^22  contributors  intd"1e^ss  Ihian  150 
pages.  Their  task  is  to  explore  the  extent  to  which  the  responsibilities  of 
higher  education  ancf  government  arc  rvpw  at  odds,  which  responsibilities 
,  each  properly  claims,  and  how  conflictshould  be' managed,  the  essays 
reflect  the  premise  that,  in  order  to  do  its  job,,  a'college  or  university  needs 
the  authority  to  deci^  who  shall  teach,  what  shall  be  taught  and  how,  who 
will  be  admitted  to  and  graduate  from  an  institution,  what  research  wiH  be 
done,  and  how  institutional  resources  will  be  apportioned. 

The  authors  agree  on  a  number  of  points;  for  example,  that  higher 
education,  requires  autonomy  in  making  ihtemal  decisions,  and  that  the 
government,  represehting  the  will  of  the  people,  is  within  its 

rights  in  demanding  accouhjfability  of  all  social  institutions.  The  distinctions 
to  be.made  between  conurol  and  accountability  are,  of  course,  crucial,  and 
thesedraw  the  interest  and  comment  of  the  authors.  '  . 

♦  The  authors  perceive  some  real  and  present  danger  in  certain  trends.  In 
the  words  of  Robeit  Rosenzweig: '  'We  are  the  victims  of  the  least  glamorous 
and  the  moat  characteristic  affliction  of  modem  social  policy— the  urtin- 
tended  consequence/*  Government's  intentions — to  achieve  a  just  and 
economicldly  s^^  society-r-are  essentially  tifiose  of  higher  education.  But, 
Rosenzweig  maintains,  the  meaiis  by  which  the  government  pursues  its  goals 
sometimes  threaten  the  fiscal  and  educational  integrity  of  institutions  of 
higher  education,  'in  a  few  instances  when^an  outright  attack  on  colleges 
and  universities  premised  to  undermine  a  hindamelital  acBdemicprerogative 
such  as  the  peer  review  system  for  decision  making,,  the  threat  has  beefT 
jeasonably  easy  to  turn  away  by  a  showing  of  the  adverse  implications 
associated  with  such  heavy-handed  efforts.  To  mount  a  defense  against 
'unintended  consequences,*  however,  is  a  far  more  difficult  and  elusive 
task,  particularly  when  the  intention  of  the  primary  action  is  acceptable,  as  in 
the  case  of  attempts  to  eliminate  discrimination  in  access  to  or  employment 
^.higher  education/* 
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*  The  22  essays  are  organized  around  interrogative  themes  such  as  "Who 
Shall  Teach?."  Who  Decides  What  to  Spend?,"  and  v Who  Chanlpions  the 
Institution?,"  suggesting  in  each  inst«nce  both  Ih*  topic  and  thecontroversy 
of  responsibility'and  control.  WhUe  nuny  «p*ciflc  sifggestion?  are  offered 
■for  reducing  the  threat  to  .institutional  authonoihy.  the  editors  suggest  that 
"perhaps  a  greater  value  for  the  reader  (is)  observing  good  minds  avoiding 
adversary  rhetoric  and  coming  to  grips  with  the  inevitable  ambiguities  that 
arise  when  our  human  institutions  seek  new  and  lofty  goals." 

See  ^2:2.0/77  Leadership  for  Higher  Educatkm:  The  Campus  V|ew, 

Roger  W.  Heyns.cd. 

This  volume  presents  papers  of  campus  leaders  who  shaft  theu:  prac- 
tical expcriences^and  their  reflections  about  the  role  ot  leadership.  The 
papers  are  short,  about  six  pages  each,  and  organiied  under  11  topics, 
making  it  easy  to  select  entries  of  special  inteiest. 

.  For  reference  use  of  this,  volume,  the  laWe  of  contents,  exclusive  of 
authors,  is  as  follows^  <  ^ 
^    1 .  On  Becoming  a  Leader 

The  Prcsiidency:  A  Personalist  Manifesto 

•        Cooperalive  Leadership,  ^  , 
The  President's  Role 
2.  Making  the  Most  of  Faculty  Leadership  . 

Faculty  Go^  mahce  '  , 

Developing  Faculty  Leadership 
^  Achieving  Broad-Based  Leadership  . 

^         3  .  Designing  New  Personnel  Policies  ' 

Policies  as  Reflectors  of  Institutional  Goals 
New  Policies  for  the  Part-Time  Faculty 
New  Policies  for  Changed  Institutions 

4.  Encouraging  Voluntary  Support 
Encouriaging  Private  Support 
The  Future  of  Voluntary  Donations 
the  College  Endowment  Funding  Plan 

5.  New  Obhgatiohs  to  Students 
Institutional  Response  to  Students'  Rights 
A  New  Focus  frr  Administrators 

6.  Balancing  Student  Retention  and  Academic  Standards  • 
Accommodating  the  Nonlraditional  Student 
The  Salisbury  Experience 

7.  Planning  New  Departures  in  Curricula 
Effective  Education  for  the  Unprepared 
Outward  Forms  of  Inward  Values 
Curricula  to  Develop  ^Conscience  and  Consciousness 
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8.  Fitting  Graduate  Education  to  Society's  Priorities  • 
New  Quality  Ratings:  A  Force  for  Reform 
Reassessing  Graduate  Education 
Graduate  Education  As  Liberal  Education  ^  • ,  <^ 
.  9.  Revising  and  Cutting  Acadeniic  Proij^s 
Doing  Vlf^  and  Less 

Retrenchment:  The  Case  at  CUNY 
Managing  Under  Depressed  Funding  ' 

10.  Retrenchment:  The  Case  at  CUNY 

Managing  Under  bepresr«d  Funding  V 
•        Educational  Leadership  or  Institutional  R^h|i^&> 

11.  Influencing  State  Higher  Siducation  Polities  *  ^^ip ; 

Making  the  CaM  for  Higher  feducttion  \  /^^     ' ^ 
How  to  Work  with  State  Legislatures  ' 
The  Higher  Education  Cliniatc:  SeparaUng  Facts  From 


r 


Myths 


12;1.1/77-1 

The  Third  Century:  Twenty-Sfai  Prominent  Americiutf  Speculate^* 
on  the  EducatioiuU  Future,  CuUin  M'jiphy,  196  fip.  (Change. 
Magazine  Press,  New  RochcUc,  N  Y.), 

Change  magazine  ayked  each  of  the  leaders  in  higher  education  « 
identified  in  a  1974  po;i  to  write  an.  essay  on  his  or  her  view  of  the 
educational  future,  to  ppnder  the  dilemmas  directions  for  higher  educa- 
tipn  in  particular,  and  to  develop  projections  and  prescriptions  at  least 
tijrough  the  turn  of  the  century  .  The  authors  are  "  'household"  names  in  the 
higher  dducation-^ommunity.  And  while  their  crystal  balls  are  no  clearer 
than  those  of  odiers,  their  experience  undoiihteidly  assists  in  clarifying 
whatever  blurred  images  are  visualizecl. 

The  mosfprominent  future  dieme  is  summed  tip  by  the  term  "lifelong 
learning,''  which  is  seen  as  providing  one  alternative  to  the  prospect  of 
d^line  and  possibly  broadening  enrollment  and  curriculums  to  include  more 
adults,  occupatiorial  traiiTing,  updating  of  professionals,  and  leisure  pursuit 
courses. 

A  second  major  theme  is  increasing  egalitarianism,  with  expected 
steady  extension  of  higher  education  to  those  formeriy  limited  in  their  abihty 
to  participate  because  of  income,  race,  and|ex.  Jhe  authors  offer  warnings 
regarding  tHfe  balance  between  equality  and  qi|alit^,  but  do  not  specify  what 
erosion  in  quality  has  taken  place  as  a  result  i>f  expanding  opportunities  or 
provide  any  proposals  for  stemming  further  erosion. 

.  Governmental  intervention  in  college  and  university  affairs  is  the  third 
major^therpe,  raised  with  intensity  by,  among  others;  Frank 'Newman.  He 
sees  tne  possibility  that  govemmentally  required  bureaucratic  limitation  will 
reduce  higher  education  to  the  condition  of  timidity  associated  with 
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elementary  and  secondacy  educatipn,  which  has  long  sirffcred  under  many 
layers  of  govemmentally  imposed  bureaucracy. , 

A  fourth  theme  is  sounded  by  about  hllf  a  dozen  contributors,  but 
mildly.  This  is  the  standby  of  the  futurism  of  the  past— new  technology.  The  , 
authors  suggest  that  new  technologies  can  help  cut  costs  by  replacing  that 
expensive  iForm*  of  higher  education— a  professor  instructing  a  handful  of  • 
students — with  more  economical  approaches. , 

Nathan  Glazer,  in  his  introduction  to  the  volum^masterfully  sums  up 
these  thenfles,  as  well  as  others  that  playcid  major  roles  in  projecting  the 
future  of  higher  education  lOor  15  years  ^o— education  for  *'one  world,'; 
the  student  role  in  goverrtance,  education  in  foreign  cultures,  and  student 
unrest.  He  also  "takes  a  laiger  view*  of  the  enterprise,  a  ^sociology  of 
projection,*  akin  to  the  sociology  of  knowledge,  and  to  consider  who  is 
worried  about  or  optimistic  about  or  even  bothers  to  notp  what  ,  and,  far  as 
one  can  judge,  why?"  Finally,  he  considers  the  purpose  of  such  exercises 
and  analyzes  the  problem  of  projecting  the  future  as  against  engaging  in  the 
task  directly.  ■■  ^ 

12:1.1/77-2 

Legacy  of  the  Seventies,  Lewis  B.  Mayhew,  366  pp.  (Jossey-Bass, 

San  Francisco).  • 

This  volume  pftovides  an  expert  appraisal  of  the  revplution  in  higher 
education,  which  the  author  sees  beginning  about  l%8  when  such  changes 
as  nontraditional  study,  new  organization  structures,  and  use  of  edacation4l " 
technology  were  acjvanced  and  undertaken.  Mayhew  discusses  the  causes  of 
these  changes  and  shows  how  and  why,  if  they  are  accepted  into  the 
mainstream  of  higher  education,  they  will  drastically  alter  the  meaning  of 
education  and  modify  present  concepts  of  academic  rigor  and  excellence. 
The  eviilence  presented  comes  from  the  author's  visits  to  many  campuses, 
reviews  of  several  hundred  institutional  self-studies,  the  growing  polemical 
and  research  literature,  and  the  various  state  and  Federal  provisions  for 
higher  education. 

Mayhew  begins  with  the  themes  that  have  long  characterized  higher 
^  education  in  the  United  States  (egalitananism,  primacy  of  liberal  arts, 
professionalization  of  faculty.  Federal  involvement  in  finance,  etc.),  then 
examines  six  major  areas  for  which  significant  change  has  either  been  urged 
or  attempted.  Changes  considered  by  Mayhew  include  the  development  of 
supracampus  public  systems,  which  he  believes  has  resulted  in  a  diminution 
of  authority  and  prerogatives  allowed  to  local  campuses  and  transfetred 
those  powers  to  more  centralized  state  or  ij^prainstitutional  agencies.  He 
fearj  that  if  institutions  continue  their  quest  for  new  markets;  seeking  new 
clientele  to  replace  the  expected  sharp  decline  in  enrollments  of  the  tradi- 
tional  college-age  group,  "it  could  very  well  result  in  collegiate  institutions 
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alntost  becoming  brokers  of  whatever  kind  of  educatiomrlly  related  services 
for  which  there  (is)  a  market  and  demand." 
r-s,.^^  ■  Mayhew  identifies  three  principal  forms  of  curricular  and  instructional 
'    change  in  the  I97(>'s:  "There  is  a  considerable  interest  in  nontraditional 
•    •learning  .  .  .  and  a  resurgence  of  the  traditional,  with  major  and  cognate 
fields  increasing  in  significance  for  student  programs;  the  restoration  of 
more  rigorous  and  specified  kinds  of  evaluation  of  student  performance;  and 
a  reconsideration  of  the  values  of  graduation  requirements,  such  as  gerMU 
education  requirements."  However,  he  claims  that  "nontraditional 
learning,  in  tSe  sense  of  a  full-bk)wn  nwvement,  quite  properly  should  come 
to  an  early  end. ' '  He  argues  diat  "the  logical  extension  of  the  nontraditional 
movement  in  aggregate  so  expands  the  concept'of  education  as  to  renderit ' 
'meaningless! " 

V/hile  observingevidence  that  cost-benefit  effectiveness  of  educational 
technology  is  still  conftising  and  inconclusive,  Mayhew  recognizes  the 
"clear  educational  potenfiality  of  such  things  as  the  computer,  video-tape 
cassettes,  and  television"  and  urges  continued  ex|ierimentation.  He  does  not 
anticipate  immediate  favorable  economic  consequences,  but  does  state  that  ^ 
"by  the  twenty-first  ceittuiy  existiii|  educational  technology  or  leiss^expen- 
sive  and  more  sophisticated  variants  of  it°Gpuld  become  as  significant 
educationally  as  was  the  printed  word)"     '  «' 

Mayhew  concludes  by  suggesting  that  within  the  U.S.  higher  education 
system,  there  should  be  constant  experimentation  with  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, learning,  and  operation:  "Most  of  thesie  experimerfts  should  iw  ex- 
pected to^fail  or  prove  inconclusive,  for  the  practices  and  processes  of  higher 
education  change  slowly.  Out  of  the  welter  of  experimentationand  attempMt- 
ed  innovation  may  come  a  synthesis  of  new  developments  that  can  change 
the  face  of  higher  education. " 

12:1.1/77-3  ■ 
Managiiig  Xurbuknce  and  Change^  New  Directions  fqr  Higher 
Education/No,  19,  John  D,  MillcW,  ed  ,  100  pp.  (JosSey-Bass.  San 
Francisco). 

This  collection  of  seven  e^s  expldres  the  demographic » economic, 
and  sooial  changes  taking  place  or  likely  to  take  place  in  the  next  few  years 
and  their  effect  on  academic  planning.  John  D.  Millett  begins  by  examining 
the  relatioiuhips  among  jnanagement;govemanc«»  and  leadership  in  light  of 
10  foftcasted  ch^ges:  falling  enrollment  of  traditional  age  groups;  stable 
or  declining  dehiand  for  college  graduated;  reduced  income  growth;  decline 
of  the  research  university;  greater  integratiop  of  learning  and  work;  in- 
creased concern  with  instructional  outcomes;  increased  attention  to  general 
education;  new  .  emphasis  on  Cdptinuing  pra^^ssional  education;  greater 
attention  to  continuing  general  educ9tion;  and  pressuie  on  institutional 
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costs.  The  essays  that  follow  provide  management  and  planning  guidance  . 
responsive  to  the  present  and  ftiture  en  vinj^ment. 

Stephen  Dresch  sees  signs  of  deterioration  in  the  competence  of  both 
students  and  facul^  membere,  which  he  interprets  as  a  threat  to  the  eff«p- 
tiveness  of  higher  education.  Dresch  explain?  the  effects  of  enrollment, 
growth  and  changing  age'*  patterns  on  the  structure  and  organization  of 
colleges  and  univenities.  His  observations  regarding  possible  declining 
levels  of  faculty  quality  are  debatdble. ' 

Jack  Freeman  reviews  current  planning  imperatives,  trends,  and  prob- 
lems, and  suggests  12  principles  to  guide  responsive  planning.  His  first 
principle— effective  planning  requires. strong  executive  leadership  and 
commitment^is  dominant,  and  if  observed  would  likely  assiinilate  others. 

Ronald  Roskens  and  Herbert  Garfinkel  describe  five  trends  that  affect 
planning  in  the  metropolitan  environment:  urban  blight/while  flight, 
suburban  sprawl,  "we  want  in,"  changed  idea  of  relevance,  and  the 
postindustrial  society.  They  then  look  at  specific  ways  in  which  the  uni- 
versity should  respond.    V  ■  , 

In  his  essay  titled  "The  New  Clodies  of  Liberal  Education,"  Robert 
Sandin  describes  the  poverty  of  general  education  in  terms  of  a  thiiining  and 
flattening  of  the  curriculum,  failures  to  achieve  a  cj^mmbn  principle  of 
orgah'ization  that  brings  unity  out  of  the  parts  of  education,  declining 
enrollments,  departmental  rivalries,  and  failure  to  establish  relevance  of 
general  education  for  society.  He  advocjated  new  models  consistent  with 
traditional  ideals  yet  suited  to  present  realities. 

Two  sITort  essays  conclude  the  volume.  The  first,  by  Sh^an  Jones, 
discusses  faculty  involvement  in  College  and  university  decisionmaking:  the 
second,  by  Nftlett,  describes  some  altemativejmissions  for  higher  education 
in  a.futurc  environment.,  .  » 

12:1.1/75-1  .  ^, 

FormiiUiting  Policy  In  Poatoecondary  EducaUon:  The  Search  for 
•  Alternatives,  John  F.  Hughes  and  Olive  Mills,  eds.,  338  pp. 
(American  Cotincil  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C.).  ' 

The  American  Council  on  Education  dedicated  ib  57th  annual  Sleeting 
.,4)  to  "the  search  for  alternatives."  The  individual  papers,  perceptive 

J. id  insightful  as  they  are»  often  fail  to  address  the  theme  of  "alternatives" 
nd  remain  isolated  elements,  even  though  Iheir  combined  value  is  enhanced 
^  by  organization  into  10  fopie  areas.  More  distinctive  contributions  by  the 
authors  would  have  provided  the  comprehensive  coverage  and  ^ocutm 
options  sought.  Despite  these  shortcomings,  the  papers  present  much  good 
,  advifce  for  immediate  and  long-range  policy  forifiulation  and  decisionmak- 

ing.  "  .  . 

Strategies  for  improving  higher  education  management  deal  with 
administration  of  equal  etnploymem  opportunityjaws,  the  implications  of 
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faculty  unionism  fof  institutional  management,  and  the^ect  of  the  com- 
mon'^law  on  faculty-adminisUBtion  relations  in  circumstances  of  financial 
exigency.  Papers  on  <;reative  managempnt  deal  with  the  task  of  reconciling 
contradictions,  factoring  the  concept,  and  management  as  a  political  pro-, 
cess.  In  planning  for  the  steady  state,  commentary  is  made  on  the  low- 
growth,  hi^h-inflation  situation,  required  management  talents,  and  faculty 
resource  managennent.  .  . 

Three  topics  address  alternatives  for  financing  higher  education .  With 
regard  to  policy,  contnbutors  discuss  current  issues  in  fundraising,  the 
health  and  distress  of  institutional  finances,  and  the  deteriorating  financial' 
position  of  private  institutions.  They  alsd  study  tuition  in  terms  of  the 

'education  market  and  the  need-  for  a  national  cost  adjustment  factor  for. 

Jiigher  education.  In  examining  student  aid,  one  writer,  concludes  that  the 
central  objective  of  providing  balanced  financial  sustenance  for  needy 
students  is  far-from  being  adhieved.  Other  contributors  discuss  the  congres- 
«ional  strategy  with  regard  to  Title  IV  Federal  student  assistance  programs, 
grants  for  students  based  6n  their  own  income,  and  differentiated  aid 
programs  for  today's  "emancipated"  students. 

AJ$o  discussed  are  strafegies  for  improving  programs  in  higher  educa- 
tion. Major  topics^  are:  nontraditional  programs,  sutcwide- planning, 
credentialing  of  experience,  and  instructional  delivery  system.  Finally,  four 
contributors  speak  of  policy  issues  in  education— public  policy  for  a 
plury istic  system  of  higher  education,  student  assistance  and  <;ivil  rights  (as 
viewed  by  a  Congressman ) ,  the  search>nr  altemati vcs,  and^the  A^minislra- 
tion's  position. 

/:  ■  -  •  •* 

12:1.1/75-2   .0^ 

Spootorad  Rcwarch  of  the  Cifnegic  CdaunMon  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  fducation,  397  pp. 
(McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., . New  Yoric).  .  - 

During  its  6  years  of  exisfence,  th^  Camcgie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  made  one  of  the  most  compij^hensive  studies  of  colleges  and 
univei^ities  ever  attempted.  To  achieve  appropriate  coverage  oif  the  broad 
subject  areas  und^r  surveillance  and  provilde  the  fact  gathering  and  policy- 
orien|pd  daU  and'analysis  necessary  fpr  its  findings-  t|jc  Commission  en-i 
couraged  and  Sponsored  a  great  amount  of  reseai^.  Over  100  authorities 
and  experienced  observers  were  asked  to  bring  their  professional  knowledge 
and  experience  to  bear  on  subjects  selected  largejv  by  the  Commission. 
Theirefforts  yielded  not  only  an  8-foot  shelf  of  writii*s,  but  a  valuableset  of. 
sponsored  research  report^  indepenident  studies,  and  d|s^^^ 

The  Commission  identified  ajnumber  of  prioritiel  as  vital  both  to  the 
future'  of  higher  education  and  the  purposes  of  our  socjfety^  These  priorities 
^rve  A  the  majk)r  sectional  headings  in  this  j^ltmie,' which  contains 
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System/'  ••Divereiiyan<Hncfea$ingOptibns." '  Prepwngforthe Future,  " 
**S*tfiar;Justice/'  "Service  tq^ Society."  "Qudity.  "  and  '•Strengthening 
the  Institutions. "  The  abstracts  are  intentionally  brief,  three  to  four  pages  in 
length.  But  this  compilation  will  serve  both  those  persons  who  wish  to  know 
the  central  ideas  and  analytical  approaches  of  individual  contributon  and 
those  who  wish  to  have*||^road  overview  otthe  Comn>is8ion*s  research.  It  is 
a  logical  coinpanion,  therefore,  to  A  Digest  of  Reports  of  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education,  which  was^blished  early  ifj  1974. 

■  ... 
\i2:1. 1/74-1. 

i  Tf»  Carnegk  Commiuion  on  Hi^  Eflvoitioilf  A  Critical 

'A^ysli-or  the  Repoilt  and  Rccoknmcndadons,  Lewis 
M^yhcw,  44l  pp«(Jossey-Bass.  Sm Francisco).     •  ' 

Summing  up  his  feelings  after  reading  and  attemping  to  digest  ^1  U« 

\  printed  studies,  reports,  and  policy  statements  otthe  Cafne|ie  Commission, , 
Lewis  Mayhew  refers  to  a  197 1  tV  commereial  Tof  an  uncomfbctable  man 
who,  having  complied  an  unconunonly  large  meal,  saypf  "I  can't  bfciieve  I 
ate  the  whole  thingrWayhew  had  several  reasons  for  his  gigantic  effect.  He 
designed,e^h  of  the  chapters  in  the  bodk  "...  to  epiuimize  one  of  the 
publications  of  the  qpmmission  in  sufTicient  detail  that  the  substance  cui  be 
used  safely  by  a  reader  who  has  never  examined  the  original  report/'  In 
addition'  <o  this  summary  of  main  poinu,  Mayhew  critiques  the  repoi^;^ 
trying  to '  gfiuge  the  real  or  potential  impact  of  the  wprk  of  the  Commission 
on  Jie  nature,  structure,  functioning,  and  significance  of  American  higher 
education. ' '  More  than  50  documento.  ranjging  in  size  from  relatively  few 
^>ages  to  almost  1 .000  pages,  are  compressed  in  this  single  volume. 

Tfie  volume  is  organized  into  10  chapters.  The  first  and  last,  "Contfjit ' 
and  Themes"  and  "Significance  and  It^U"  are  editorials.  In  the  fint 
chapter,  Mayheyv  reviews  the  history  of  national  efforts  to  study  high^ 

'education,  finding  that  the  Carnegie  Commission  represenu  the  most 
comprehensive  organized  attempt  ever  made  to  portray  the  conditipn  of 
Itigher  education,  to  analyze  iu  components,  and  to  imlicale  probibte  and 
desirable  directions  for  ftrture  development.  More  importanUy,  he  kkiMiflcs 
the  Commission's  centra)  themes  such  as  belief  in  the  validity  of  traditional 
values  and  techniques  of  education  and  a  real  but  cautious  egalitarianism  that 
justifies  Federiil  involvement^n  higher  education  to  ensure  that  minority  and 
disadvantaged  groups  are  provided  equal  access.  In  the  chapter, 
Mayhew  attempts  to  gauge  the-  impact  of  the  Carnegie  Commission's  wortc, 
and  specifically,  various  detailed  policy  recommendations.  Although  it  is 
too  early  to  make  definitive  statements  as  to  the  impact  the  full  effort  has  had 
on  the  course  of  higher  education,  Mayhew  has  interesting  commemary  on 
the  availability  and  use  of  the  reports  by  faculty  and  key  administrative 
officers.  'While  boards  of  trustees  ".  .  .  were  interested  in  particular 
recornmendations.they  did  not  reveal  deep  awareness  of  the  provisions  of 
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any  of  the  reports. "  This  lack  of  (fouled  knowledge  is  probably  common- 
place, and  suggests  the  value  of  Mayfww's  volutne,  as  well  as  the  three 
.  summaiy  volumes  issued  by  the  Commission . 

In  Chapter  2,  "Policy  Statements,"  21  Commission  reports  are 
cHtically  reviewed,  beginning  with  a  capsule  summary  of  the  major  themes 
and  various  policy  posnires/The  remaining  chapters  critically  survey  the 
sponsored  research  of  the  Camegie  Commission  under  the  titles:  "Types 
and  Examples  of  Institutions,"  "Organization  and  Governance,"  "Reflec- 
tions on  Higher  Educatfbn,"  "Education  fOr;hc  Professions,"- "Financing 
Higher  Education,"  "General  Reports,"  and  "Future  Trends."  The  digest, 
of  each  study,  comprising  five  to  seven  pages,  presents  main  observations, 
evaulates  them  in  the  light  of  generally  available  knowledge  about  higher 
education,  and  suggests  implications.  Few  surpass  Mayhew's  ability  to 
glean  so  much  substance  in  such  a  survey. 

12:1.1/74-2 

A  Dffcit  of  Reports  of  the  Camcgle  Comininion  oo  iUglicr 
Educiirioo,  Camegie  Conunission  on  Higher  Education,  399  pp. 
(McOfaw-Hill  Book  Co. ,  New  York). 

This  publication  contains  digests  of  the  21  'reports  issued  by  the 
Camegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  from  1968  through  1973: 
Typically,  these  icpoits  presented  infomiatkm  and  analysis  in  soom  detail 
and  inchided  specific  leconunendations  or  objectives.  The  digest^,  each 
about  10  pages,  concentrate  on  general  trends  and  conclusions,  skipping  the 
supporting  analysis  and  documentation  that  nudce  the  Commission  studies  so 
rigorous  and  convincing.  The  summaries  are  excellent,  however,  and  shoukl 
encourage  consultation  of  the  ttUl  leports. 

The  Commission's  recommendations  are  amuiged  in  two  ways.  Fuvt, 
the  full  recommendations  are  organized  according  to  the  persons,  agencies, 
and  instimtions  most  directly  affected  by  them  and  most  likely  to  be  able  to 
implement  them.  The  Commission  cautions,  however,  dut  action  on  many 
of  the  recommendations  requires  the  concerted  efforts  of  many  different 
people.  Second,  the  reconunendations,  in  abbreviated  fonn,  are  indexed  by 
nearly  130'subject  headings. 

12:1:1/74-3 

Higlier  Educatioii  and  the  Steady  State,  L^rry  V  Uslie  and 
ffoward  F.  Miller,  Jr.,  58  pp.  (American  Association  for  Higher 
Education.'Washington,  D.C!). 

This  paper  (ERIC/Highes Education  Research  Report  No.  4)  discusses, 
the  no-growth  or  steady  state  projected  in  the  eyly  1970' s.  and  iu  implica- 
tions for  higher  education.  The  overview  quoted  below  describes  the 
contents  succinctly: 
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Chapter  2  defines  the  steady  sftte*  tells  what  is  commbniy 
mcumt  by  the  phnm  and  demonstrates  ^ 
Vitality.  This  chapter  shcms  that  whether  enro^ 
tional  income  is  the  criterion,  no  growth  is  an  appropriate 
descriptor.  Chaffer  3  places  the  no-giowth  pheooomenon  in  iu 
broader  perspective.  Provided  here  is  a  means  for  viewiiig 
present  enroUm^t  trends  in  an  hialorical  Ught. 
point,  it  can  be  observed  readily  that  thete  have  been^ottier  such 
lulls,  in**hi|he|;^education  enrollments,  but  that  the  general 
paMm  cr^itme  has  been  one  of  constant  growth.  From  this 
historical  view,  the  genesis  of  a  theocttical  concept  emerges. 
Furtheir  clues  for  this  concept  arie^taken  from  economic  theocy.  ^ 
^^^^^he  theoretical  concept  that  emerges  in  Chapter  3  is  labeled 
transverse  progression:  the  concqK  that,  overaU,  growth  must 
continue  to  occur  in  essential  social  systems  so  long  m  the 
society  itself  continues  to  progress,  as  opposed  to  decay.  At  the 
beginhii^  of  Chapter  4  there  emeiges  from  this  concept  a 
framework  for  analyzing  howan  essential  social  system,  such  as 
higher  education,  is  able  to  right  itself  in  a  period  of  decline  and 
once  again  begin  to  show  growth.  This  analytic  frameworic  is 
the  stnicture  for  examining  what^  will  occur  in  higher  education 
as  enrolhnents  decline,  that  is,  as  innovations  arei  produced  in 
attempts  to  reverse  the  downward  enrollment  trend.  The  five 
categories  of  the  framework,  or  kinds  of  innovations,  derive 
from  Schumpeier*s  Theory  of  Economic  Development.  They  are 
(1)  the  introduction  of  new  |NoducU,(2)theintn)ductionofnew 
production  methods,  (3)  the  opening  of  new  markeu,  (4)  the, 
empk>yment  of  new  supplies  of  productive  facton,'and  (5)  the 
reorganization  of  the  enterprise.  Utilizing  this  ftamework. 
Chapter  4  presents  the  heart  of  the  paper— those  facets  of  higher 
education  that  are  likely  to  be  affected  in  the  steady-state  era, 
and  how.  This  chapter  is  subdivided  into  sections  correspond- 
ing to  the  five  elements  of  the  frameworic,  i.e.,  die  five  ways 
institutions  can  and  will  respond  to  declining  enrollments  and 
the  five  areas  of  activity  and  concern  within  higher  education 
during  this  period  of  readjustment.  Chapter  3  concludes  with  a 
brief  summary,  three  caveats,  and  some  forecasts  as  lo  how 
higher  education  will  fare  in  its  attempts  to  maintain  a  constant 
growth,  a  ''dynamic  equilibrium.**  It  is  shown  that  institutions 
will  seek  to  grow  in  new  as  well  as  traditional  ways  and  that 
ultimately  efforts  will  be  aimed  at  qualitative  as  well  as 
quantitative  growth. 
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12:1.1/73-1 

Goab  for  Higlier  Education:  Defiidtk^ 

Trivett,  61  pp.  (Amencan  Association  for.  Higher  Education,  Wash- 
ington^D.C).  , 

*  In  1973,  the  National  Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Postsecondaiy 
Education  asked  the  Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC) 
Clearinghouse  on  Higher  Education  for  a  summary  of  higher  education 
goals.  Concluding  that  the  coiKise  statement  sought4)y  the  Con^ 
iiot  reside  in  any  single  report  or  survey,  ERIC  responded  with  this  paptf 
(ERIC/Higher  Education  Research  Report  No.  6). 

The  report  begins  by  deHning  goals: '  'Goals  can  be  defined  as  desirable 
conditions  sought,  expressed  in  broad,  qualitative  terms,  representing 
conditioiis  that  nnay  be  only  partially  attainable.  They  a^^ 
objectives,  which  represent  specific  ends  that  may  serve  as  measuring  points 
for  progress  toward  goals.  *  *  Next,  several  historical  statements  of  goals  are 
presented,  focusing  especially  on  the  Truman  Commission's  Higher  tduca- 
St  tion  for  American  Democracy.  Goal  statements  promulgated  by  several  state 
departments  of  higher  education  are  given  and  compared,  and  task  force 
documents,  such  as  the  Newman  report  and  Carnegie  Commission  studies, 
are  surveyed  and  appraised.  The  penultimate  chapter  examines  three 
international  documents  that  set  some  unusually  value-centered  goals  for 
their  respective  countries.  Finally,  some  speculative  conclusions  are  offered 
about  current  and  future  goals  for  higher  ^ucation . 

 The  nKMt  singularly  .creative  background  established  for  developing 

goals  is  that  found  in  A  Future  of  Choices  by  the  Commission  on  Educational 
Planning  of  the  Alberta  (Canada)  Cabinet  Committee  on  Education.  The 
volume's  underiying  framework  of  abstractions  represents  the  goals  the 
Commission  pursues.  The  framework  begins  whh  four  basic  ideals  that  are 
proposed  to  generate  answers  to  questions  such  as  *  'What  is  to  be  our  vision 
for  education  in  Alberta?*'<  a  fuiure-perspective;  life-long  learning,  faiOt  in 
participatory  planning;  and  development  of  socially  sensitive,  autonomous 
individuals  and  unequivocal  support  for  their  right  to  exist  in  an  environment 
that  will  encoi^e  personal  growth  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  ca^ 

The  Commission  also  reports  10  ''Guiding  Principles/'  which  are  the 
characteristic!  of  a  desirable  education  system  as  they  were  articulated  by 
Albertans  in  havings  and  presentations  to  thetTommission:  The  educational^ 
system  should  be  adaptable.  Educational  experiences  should  be  relevant  to 
both  current  realities  and  future  probabilities.  Various  aspects  of  the  educa- 
tional enterprise  should  coordinate  with  each  other  and  with  other  aspects  of 
society.  Diversity  in  educational  experiences  and  organization  should  be 
'  encouraged.  The  educational  system  should  achieve  maximum  efficiency 
with  minimum  effort  and  expense.  Education  should  be  available  on  a  just 
and  fair  basis  with  equality  of  output  or  similarity  in  achievement  and  effect. 
All  those  affected  should  determine  the  policy  for  education.  Educational 
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activities  should  be  related  to  the  needs,  aspirations,  and  rights  of  the 
individual.  The  educational  systenv  should  strive  for  excellence  in  every- 
thing that  is  undertaken.  Education  should  facititatAthe  hufmanconununica- 
tion  and  social  integration  necessary  for  collective  action! to  sustain  personal 
growth.  •  ^ 

12:1.1/73-2  V  .  , 

Priorities  fbr  Action:  Final  Report  of  tlie  Cwnegte  €oininlHton~ 
oh.  Higher  Educatioii^,  Carnegie  Conimission  of  Higher  Education, 

243 pp.  (McGraw-HiU  Vorkk  ^  -  ^- 

Established  in  1967,  the  Canlcgie  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
issued  2 1  special  reports  in  its  S-year  study  9f  higher  education.  From  the 
hundreds  of  suggestions^  and  recommendations  madefy  the  Conunission, 
this  fmal  rtport'selects  a  few  key  priorities  as  a  frameworic  for  its  summa- 
tion. They  are;  clarification  of  purposes*  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
qujdity  and  diversity,  advancement  of  social  justice,  enhancement  of  con- 
structive change,  achievement  of  social  justice,  enhancement  construc- 
tive change,  achievement  of  more  effective  goyemance,  and  assurance  of 
resources  and  their  more  effective  use.  The  priorities  for  action  chosen  by 
the  Commission  are  those  they  believe  to  be  oiTgreat  importance  for  the 
foreseeable  future  and  that  ^fierit  their  costs. 

The  Commission  recognizes  k>me  unwise  directions  taken  by  colleges 
and  universities  (e.g.,  lowering  teaching  standards  and  processing  many 
graduates  without  regard  to  the  needs  of  society)  and  urge^  the  higher 
education  community  to  convene  for  a  basic  discussion  of  purposes.  The 
Commission's  own  suggestions  for  the  purpo&>e  of  higher  education — to 
evaluate  sociely  for  the  benefit  of  its  self-renewal— appears  to  be  a  response 
to  this  new  direction; 

The  Commission  sees  the  steady  state  of  ehroUment  as  an  opportunity 
for  emphasis  on  quality  and  makes  recommendations  in  the  areas  of  re- 
search, teaching,, curriculum  reform, , campus envirdnment,  service,  unique 
institutions,  effective  size,  and  academic  standards.  Of  most  importance  to 
facuhy  and  students  is  the  Commission's  rec6mmertdatioo  that  ''there 
should  be  equal  reward  for  teaching  as  for  research,  except  for  research  at  the 
highest  levels  of  competence.''  The  Commission  provides  statistics  show- 
ing underrepresentation  of  minorities  at  all  levels  of  higher  education,  and' 
recommends  that  educational  bpportunity  be  extended  by  creating  enough 
open-access  places,  improving  old  and  creating  new  alternative  channels  of 
life  and  v. ork,  financing  student  costs,  adjusting  the  postsecondary  system  ro 
accommodate  students  from  a  wider  variety  of  backgrounds,  and  recruiting , 
into  faculty  and  administrative  positions  more  women  and  more  members  of 
minority  groups. 

The  Commission  li^ts  forces  for  and  against  change,  recommends  that 
*  higher  education  should  take  the  initiative  in  determining  its  own  future^  and 
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thep  lists  varibqs  fonm  in  which  coAstmctive  chm^ 
areas  of  student  educational  options,  institutional  diversity,  and  educational 
enrichment.  The  ConunissiOn  also  advances  a  warning:  ''The  most 
important  single  issue  about  change  is  whether  it  will  come  primarily  from 
intemjil  leadership  or  whether  it  will  6e  imposed  more  totally  from  external  * 
sources.**         ^  , 

The  Conunission  believes  that  higher  education  is  inherently  difficult 
to  govem  but  that  the  present  structures  are  adequate.  Rather  than  any  tmsic  . 
reform,  the  Commission  favors  improvements  in  13  areas.  The  recom- 
mendations  include  encouraging  the  states  to  use  broad  instruments  for 
coordination,  preserving  strong  and  independent  boards  of  trustees,  dele- 
gating basic  influence  over  academic  matters  to  faculties,  and  encouraging 
greafbr  student  involvement.  ^ 

The  Commission  advocates  a  two-pronged  sfearch  for  better  use  of 
resources  and  augmmtation  of  resources;  Major  ways  to  holding  down  costs 
are  summarized  and  suggestions-  listed  on  how  to  increase  inoopie  through 
Federal,  stale,  tuition,  and  plulanthropic  sour^^ 

The  most  difficult  to  follow  of  the  Conuntssion*s  precepte  is  that  in 
order  to.obtain  greater  pul^lic  support,  higher  education  must  demonstrate  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  publif  thu  its  purposes  are  essential  (emphasis  added): 
''Not  only  has  higher  education  lost  a  decree  of  public  support  in  recent 
yearsj^but  it  is  now  in  a  mpre  competitive" position  vis-a-vis  dther  national 
priorities.** "  ^ 
^  Th<;  Commission  concludes  with  specific  recommendations  for  action 
from  the  states,  the  Federal  Govemment,  colleges  and  universities,  parenfs, 
.  students,  and  employers  ..References,  technical  notes,  and  appendix  cables 
and  charts  occupy  over  half'the  volume. 

12:1.1/71 

Report  on  Higher  Education,  Frank  Newman        130  pp.  (U.S. 
'  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.). 

i^The  descriptive  and  an'aly  tical  portions  of  this  197 1  report  are  how  well 
known  by  observers  of  higher  education.  Much  of  t^  work  done  by  the 
Newman  Task  Force  was  subsequently  studied  in  greater  detail  by  the  /  v 
Carnegie  Commission.  The  Task  Force *s  approach  was  unique  in  examining 
the  inadequ|tcies  of  the  higher  education  system  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  ' 
sqciety  and  the  diversity  of  students  entering  college.  The  Task  Force*s 
recommendations  on  how  the  system  can  better  match  public  interests 
therefore  remain  significant  guides. 

The  Task  Force  was  disturbed  by  trends  toward  uniformity  in  higher 
education  institutions,  growing  bureaucracy,  overemphasis  on  academic 
credentials,  isolation  of  nudents  and  faculty  from  the  world — in  general,  a 
growing  rigidity  and  uniformity  of  structure  that  made  higher  educatioit^ 
reflect  less  and  less  the  interests  of  society.  Their  advice  was  to  seek, 
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^Ihiough  an  intensive  national  effort,  new  forms  of  learning  aj^  new 
MnstiUtions^in^tTect,  alternative  paths  to  an  educate 

12:1.1/70  > 

Idtetity  CrWs  in  Higher  Educfttkm,  Harold  L.  Hodgkinson  and 
Myron  B.  Bloy,  Jr.  ^ eds.",  2 12  pp.  (Josscy-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

Tlfe  authors  of  this  volume  argue  that  Colleges  tmd  universilies,  as  a 
result  of  challenges  to  their  established  values,  no  longer  know  who  they  are 
or  hovv  they  profviriy  fit  into  the  ^ial  structure,  this  identity  crisis^  in  the 
authors'  view,  i«  "the  most  pervasive  aspect  of  the  contemporary  adacemic 
scene." 

In  the  first  section  of  the  book,  three  writers  discuss  the  identity  crisis 
from  the  stajndpoiflt  of  changes  in  the  intellectual  orientation  of  the  uni- 
versity. In  "Facts,  \{|lues,  and  Commitments,"  Daniel  Callahan  refutes  the 
fact-value  distinction  on  which  the  illusion  of  academic  neutrality  Is  based. 
Ruel  W.  Tyson,  Jr.,  in  "Confusions  in  Culture,"  points  out  that  "we  have 
been  this  way  before' '  and  that  campus  disruptions  may  be  a  replay  of  the  okl 
Var  between  "die  clerks  and  the  men  of  feeling."  Tysop's  analysis  is 
particularly  perceptive  in  explaining  that  student*  seem  (o  enjoy  violent 
demonstrations  not  as  rationality,  not  as  politics,  but  as  a  kind  of  aesthetic 
experience.  In  "University  and  Society:  Issues  in  Public  Morality,"  Edward  ^ 
Joseph  Shdbcn,  Jr.  ,  fuids  the  university  a  minor  of  the  laigeic  society  and 
proposes  that,  becajfe  of  this,  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  university  be 
organized  around  its  intellectual  conunitments  to  society— that  is,  around 
the  rights  of  privacy,  free  inquiry,  and  so  on.  Shobeh  points  out  that, 
presently,  there  is  an  "operations  gap"  |)etween  the  practices  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  moral  values  that  ste^n  from  its  intellecmal  commitments. 

The  second  section  of  thf  book  deals  with  the  process  of  change. 
Hodgkinson  presents  a  Utopian  example  of  a  university  organized  according 
to  Shbben's  admonitibn:  it  is  based  on  its  iiitellectual  commitment,  in  diis 
case  taking  free  inquiry  as  its  central  organizing  theme.  In  "Strategies  for 
Academic  Reform."  John  David  Maguire  offers  a  recipe  for  change  that 
calls  for  new  alliances  aniong  new  constituencies,  some  of  which  have  not 
worked  before.  Rtehard  Werts  presents  a  case  study  of  curricular  change  at 
the  Massadhusette  Institute  of  Technology.  Edward  Schwartz  creates  a 
model  for  a  racUcal  "conunuhiversity"  based  on  the  "new  vision"  of  die 
.  young;  its'function  will  be  to  change  society.  X  , 

In  the  third^ection,  three  writen  proWthe  "New  Consciousness"  as  it 
'  itiates  to  higher  education.  Paul  Spike  su^esu  that  youth's  new  con- 
sciousness is  primarily  disillusionment  with  the  dominating  cultural  style 
an(}  that  the  real  generation  gap  is  a  difference  in  the  perceptual  patterns  of 
youth  and  adults.  Myron  Bloy  maintains  that  the  counterculture  consistent 
with  the  best  of  Christian  principU/,  full  of  integrity  and  spiritual 
commitment.  Lawrence  C.  Howard  shows  how  the  Wack  consciousness 
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offers  a  life-supporting  alternative  to  the  ^ntihunum  technotronic  perq>ective 
of  the  dominating  cultural  style;  because  blacks  are  more  distant,  they  can 
see  the 'core*' society  more  reaiisticaliy. 

Although  nuuiy  of  the  identity  problems  existing  in  the  late  1906's  are 
not  now  in  a  crisis  stage,  thfe  authors'  observations  of  ovd*  a  decade  ago  are 
still  relevant  Co  many  ending  roles  colleges  may  choose  in  th^  1980's. 


1.2   State  Role  . 

12:1.2/77        *  < 
The  Added  Dimension:  State  and  Land-Grant  Universities 
Serving  State  and  Local  Government,  lone  Phillies,  %  pp. 
(National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges^ 
•  Washington/D.G.).       -       '  ^. .  - 

Founded  by  publicMnitialive  and  with  public  funds,  stateiiniversiti^^ 
and  land-grant  colleges  haVfe  always  had  an  ^ucational  mission  broader 
than  that  pi  other  types  of  higher  education  institutions.  Public  service  hM 
been  and  continues  tb  be  the  added  dimension.  Despite  this  inherent 
responsibility  and  the  growing  needs  among  citizens  and  state  governments 
,  for  public  services  of  an  educational  nature,  the  leadership  and  li|dson 

required  for  effective  interaction  has  not  been  developed. 

To  understand  better  and  encourage  what  universities  are  doing  to  assist 
government,  the  National  Association  of  State  Univeraities  and  Lartd*Grant 
Colleges  (NASULGC)  conducted  a  survey  of  member  Universities.  This 
publication  provides  the  results  of  the  survey ,  as  well  as  an  overview  of  state  ^ 
and  land-grant  university  public  service  activities  geared  to  government 
needs.  It  feafbresjn  addition,  a  number  of  indepth  descri 
^         the  more  extensive  programs  underway  across  the  country. 

In  looking  at  the  problems  in  buijding  communication  channels 
between  govemmeht  officials  and  their  public  universities,  the  Association  ' 
;  identities  five  major  problems:  (I)  organizational  difficulties  in  securing 
scholars'  cooperation;  (2)  incentives  for  facuUy  to  participate;  (3)  under- 
staffing  of  existing  information-transferring  organizations;  (4)  incon- 
gruency  between  the  crisis-oriented  needs  of  legislators  and  the  long-range 
research  of  universities;  and  (5)  unavailability  of  funding.  Money  problems^ 
as  in  most  other  instances,  far  outstripped  any  other  factor  as  a  primary 
barrier,  according  to  the  survey  participants,  ' 

Based  on  survey  results,  news  releases  from  universities,  and  personal 
interviews,  the  types  of  services  that  universities  seem  to  be  providing  most 
effectively  for  govemment  include:  publication  of  special  reports  on  topical 
.  isvsues^sponsorship  of  seminars,  workshops,  and  short  courses  for  govem- 
ment offfciaTs;  development  of  evaluation  tools  for  use  by  various  units  of 
govemment  in  assessing  their  services;  publication  of  business  and 
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ecohomic  reports  dealing. with  the  effect  of  various  factors  on  the  staters 
'  economy;  and  coiitraCi  research  on  topics  specified  by  governmental  units. 

A  short  chapter  describes  the  size  and  scope  of  technical  service  units  at 
institutions  responding  to  the  NASULGC  survey,  Subjects  covered  include 
the  budget  range  of  service  units,  staff  size,  types  of  services,  the  critical  role 
of  contract  rcsemli.  state  obligations,  solving  specific  pioblems,  seminars, 
and  training  programs,  These  chapters  study  in  some^  detail  the  successful 

•  service  operations  of  Tennessee's  Institute  of  Public :  Service,,  the 
Pennsylvania  Technical  Assistance  Program  of  the  Pennsylvania  Stiit^  Uni- 
versity, and  five  universities  that  provide  technical  services  through  a  school 

.  .  or  college  as  an  adjunct  to  student  education.  The  programs  of  these 
institutions  can  serve  as  models  for  states  that  are  looking  for  guidance  in 
tleveloping  effective  government  service  programs, 

.      12:1.2/76-1  . 

Information  and  Analysis  in  the  Context  of  lnstitutional-State 
Relations:  The  Tie  That  Divides  lis,  William  Johnston,  ed. ,  1 33  pp. 
(National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems, 

Boulder,  Colo.). 

This  volume  contains  the  views  of  a  diversified  group  of  spokespersons 
on  the  nie  and  value  of  information  and  analysis  in  strengthening  com- 
munication between  institutions  of  higher  education  and  state  govemments. 
Ten  papers  are  presented  starting  with  the  state's  perspective  as  seen  by 
Richard  Lamm,  Governor  of  Colorado,  i»nd  ending  with  Martin  Kramer's 
-  views  on  the  role  of  "the  Federal  Government— the  third  party  to  institu- 
tional-state relationships.  ' 

'  Governor  Lamm  charges  higher  education  with  the  task  of  providing 
much  of  the  creativity  that  this  society  wiU  need  to  survive  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  people,  he  ^ays,  create  "universities  and  colleges  not  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  .  .  but  for  searching  and  promoting  truth 
through  the  fair  cbmbat  of  ideas."  John  Oswald,  president  of  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  continues  this  theme  by  arguing  that  the  stale's  y?m 
responsibility  to  iristitutions  of  higher  education  is  "to  preserve,  nurture, 
and  promote  those  human  resources  of  intellect  which  will  benefit  the  human 

condition,  both  of  society  and  of  the  individual. " 

Harold  Hodgkinson  presents  some  selected  demographic  trends  wiiih 
implications  for  higher  education  planning:  the  decline  in  the  18  to  24 
year-old  population  after  1980;  net  decline,  in  family  income  among  minority 
groups  in  comparison  with  white  income  since  I V7 1 ;  the  increasingly  early 
sexual  inaWrity  of  females;  and  the  decline  in  public  confidence  in  American 
institutions.  He  then  looks  at  the  issue  of  credentials,  and  observes  that  if 
they  continue  to  be  based  on  grades  and  grades  are  noi  functionally  relevant 
to  success  in  American  life,  plaiihers  have  a  very  real  problem. 
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In  discussing  the  mission*  role,  and  scope  of  community  and  junior 
colleges,  Edmund  Gleazer  talks .  enthusiastically  about  an  expanding 
inteitst  in  providing  educational  opportunities  and  services  that  will  require 
new  desciptora,  a  new  terminology,  and  an  adaptive  structure.  He  states  that 
the  needs  of  society  for  energy,  transportation,  lower  crime  rates,  improved 
health  service,  adequate  food  supply,  clean  air  and  water,  etc. /have  educa- 
tional components  that,  if  properly  addressed,  can  in  time  reduce  the  dollar 
rbquiftm$nt  for  the  problem  area. 

Three  members  of  NCHEMS,  John  Chaney,  Ben  Lawrency,  and 
Melvin  Orwig,  begin  a  section  on  information  and  analysis  in  the  context  of 
institutional-state  lelationship  with  a  discussion  of  philosophical*jurisdic- 
tional  issues,  operational  issues,  and  technical  issues.  They  believe  that  a 
more  definitive,  causative  Relationship  will  develop  between  information 
supplied  and  policy  formulated  and  implemented.  In  time,  this  will  encoui- 
age  greater  cooperation  between  sute-level  agencies  and  institutions  in 
shaping  information  needs.  ^ 

in  discussing  the  quest  for  increased  productivity,  John  Keller  brings 
attention  to  an  important  volume.  Measuring  and  Increasing,  Academic 
Productivity.  In  describing  the  difficulties  involved  in  relating  the  value  of 
outputs  to  inpuu,  he  uses  some  analogies  to  everyday  experience  to  assist 
planners  in  developing  the  type  of  thdUght  processes  required  in  analyzing 
alternative  marginal  expenditures  so  as  to  maximize  cost-effcctiveness. 

'George  Weathersby  discusses  the  potentials  of  analytical  approaches  to 
educational  planning  and  decisionmaking,  saying  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
identify  and  document  different  decisi  that  have  been  made  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  analysis.  Morgan  Odeil  presenu  a  seven  point  agenda  with 
regard  to  the  kinds  of  infomutiqn  about  independent  colleges  that  the  states 
need  to  have,  but  he  cautions  that  the  independents  are  already  accountable 
in  many  ways  and  should  not  be  made  to  reveal  certain  types  of  institutional 
information.  . 

Two  short  papers  conclude  the  volume.  The  first,.by  Donald  McNeil, 
discusses  the  function,  responsibilities,  and  information  requirements  of 
'  statewide  agencies,  The  second,  by  Martin  Kramer,  focuses  on  the  Federal 
Govenmient  as  the  third  party  to  institutional-slate  relad^^^ 

12:1.2/76-2  ^ 

The  States  and  Higher  Educatimi:  A  Proud  Put  and  a  Vital 
Future^  and  commentary  Supptemftnt,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  94-  and  66  pp.  ^(Jo^sey^Bass,  San 
Francisco);  ^  \ 

In  examining  the  complex  interrelations  between  the  states  and  higher 
education,  this  relatively  short  commentary  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  will 
challenge  state  officials  to  absorb  and  respond  to  the  numerous  andt 
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comprehensive  observations  and  recommendations  nikde.  The  Supplement, 
providing  more  descriptive  detail,  is  slower  paced,  but  both  volumes  still 
require  methodical  reading  and  analysis  for  maximum  value.  Siate;nmking 
measurements  accompany  most  observations,  which,  for  at  leiist  the  lower 
ranking  states,  establish  the  reality  of  disparities  and  should  prompt  remedial 
action. 

After  brief  recognition  that  ''higher  education  in  th^  United 
States  .  has  been  comparatively  effective  in  both  qualitative  and 
quantitative  terms,**  the  Carnegie  Foundation  quickly  points  out  the  major 
problem  areas.  Despite  the  great  expansion  of  the  1960's,  some  suiplus 
facilities  in  teacher  training  and  Ph.D.  output  still  remain  relative  to  the 
current  level  of  effective  demand.  There  is  greater  inibalance.  however,  in 
the  deficienipies  in  some  states  that  have  f&led  to  provide  a  well-rounded 
system.  These  deficit^  are  in  npen-i^xess^  s^  scljo^^^ 
area  health  education  centers,  and  health  science  centers.    ' . 

The  Foundation  doubts  that  some  States  have  both  the  capacity  and  the^ 
desire  to  undertake  improvements  in  higher  education.  A  new  index  of  state 
tlscdl  capacity  is  presented  that  combines,  Qh  an  equal  weighting  basis,'the 
influences  of  per  capita  income,  unemployment,  and  the  degree  to  which  tax^ 
resources  have  ajrcady  be^n  utilized . 

The  FounuatioA  sees  five  major  problenis  th^t  lie  ahead  for  states  and 
higher  education:  (1)  maintaining  dynamism  without  growth,  (2)  avoiding 
parochialism  as  the  individual  states  become  a  greater  kHirce  of  funds  ajid 
policy,  (3)  supporting  the  private  sector  while  maintaining  its  independence, 
(4)  getting  accountability  in  higher  education  without  stifling  it  with  detailed 
regulations,  and  (5)  balancing  the  public  interest  against  the  need  for 
institutional  autonomy  in  academic  areas  of  decisionmaking.  Recommenda- 
tions are  made  in  each  of  these  areas,  and  later  sections  of  the  ttppri  provide 
descriptions  of  current  patterns  and  observations.  ^ 

Jhe  Supplement  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  descriptive  information 
about  the  states  and  higher  education.  Statistical  information  about  support 
of  higher  education  is  presented  for  all  SO  states.  Proposals  to  define 
iristitutional-state  relationships  and  responsibilities  are  summarizedt  and 
organization  charts  for  10  states  and  descriptions  of  the  relation  of  1202  State 
Postserondary  Planning  Commissions  to  other  state  boards  are  presented. 

12:1.2/75 

Education  and  the  State,  John  F.  Hughes,  ed.,  275  pp.  (American 
.  Gouncil  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C.). 

Under  the  rather  loose  nibric  of  "Education  and  the  State."  th» 
collection  of  1 1  papers  and  associated  commentaries  i)  organized  in  tenns  of 
four  themes:  education  goals  and  their  financing;  eqiOdizing  educational 
justice;  management  and  governance  in  higher  education;  and  educational 
reform  and  innovation.  Many  of  the«papers  deal  with  the  findings  of  the 
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Camegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  and  were  written  by  contributors 
to  the  Conunission^s  reports. 

The  less  formal  commentaries  frequently  appear  more  crcativelhan  the 
papers.  For  example,  Laurii  Bomholdt  reminds  us.  that  John  Rawlsf^and 
Christoper  Jencks  would  challenge  the  starting  point  of  two  of  the  papers  by 
insisting  that  setting  goals  for  higher  education  should  not  be  attempted 
without  setting  some  intermeshing  goals  for  changing  society  itself.  Harold 
Enarson  takes  exception  to  the  assertion  of  some  authors  that  a  continued 
shift  in  thei  share  of  enrollment  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  sector  is 
somehow  bad.  The  response  of  most  commentators,  however,  is  jx>sitive 
and  supplementary.  Robert  Hartmen,  for  example,  recognizes  the  paper  by 
Allan  Cartter  and  the  longer  Gamegie  Commission  report  thai  it  summiarizes 
as  ...  the  most  lucid  and  comprehensive  game  plan  for  hijgher  education 
that  we  have,* *  then  offers  ''friendly  criticism. ** 

In  other  areas,  Virginia  Smith  summarizes  the  problems  of  coordina- 
tion among  postsecondary  institutions  to  meet  the  needs  of  metropolitan 
constituencies,  especially  goverrtment  units  and^agencies,  and  offers  sug- 
gestions to  help  colleges  define  and  achieve  their  urban  mission.  Earl  Gheit 
gives,  thorough  and  comprehensive  t(eatmeht  to  the  ''system**  approach  to 
the  maqagement  of  higher  education,  with^an  informative  summary  of  both 
the  intended  and  uniniended  cons^uences  of  management  systems.  James 
Perkins  persuasiVely  develops  the  thesiiF  that  it  js  dif^iciih  to  coonflfnate 
decisions  between  the  university  and  the  goven^nt  because  no  effective 
decisionmaking  process  exists  within  tithCfJdlui  Ernest  Boyer  responds  that 
Perkins*  analysi»^also  bespeaks  lack  of  leadership  as  well  as  coordination, 
and  suggests  that  the  central  problem  is  not  "How  can  we  coordinate?* '  but 
"Is  anybody  in  charge?*'** 

The  other  papers  on  government  strategies  for  educational  refori^  and 
innovation,  the  faculty  and  the  government,  and  legislative  attitudes  are  also 
excellent.  One  wishes  only  that  the  essehce  of  each  work  could  be  abstracted 
from  the  extended  rhetoric  (somehow  believed  necessary  for  public 
"^presentation)  and  made  more  widely  available  in  condensed  form. 

12:1.2/71  '  " 

The  Capitol  aiid  the  Campus:  State  Responsililllty  for  Pqst- 
secondfliry  Education,  Camegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education, 
156  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. ,  New  York). 

*  As  with  so  many  Camegie  reportsrthis  pnet)n  state  responsibilities  for 
planning  and  providing  higher  education  is  packed  with  information.  The 
book  deals  mainly  with  the  state*srole  in  providing  postsecondary  education 
to  its  citizens.  The  chapters  are  short  and  tightly  ^written;  summary  listings 
are  used  in  some  instances  as  an  effective  substitutie  for  what  would  likely  be 
a  longer  narrative  text.  The  chapters  deal  with  the  following:  the  goat  and  the 
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issues;  natuie  of  state  respdnsibtlity;  the  governor-legislature  and  higheiP 
education  coordination  and  planning;  comparison  of  state  effort;  the  siiale 
and  the  nonresident  student;  the  state  and  private  institutictns;  public  and 
privaje  tuition  levels;  public  funds  for  private  higher  education;  public 
accountability  and  institutional  independence;  and  conclusions.  Student 
resident  and  migration  data  and  sute  financing  suaistics  appear  in  ap- 
pendixes. ' 

While  it  has  been  10  years  since  the  ConmiisSion*s  leconunendations 
were  published,  most  are  still  relevant,  and  states  should  heed  them, 
partiqiilarly  those  sbdes  that  arc  singled  out  as  failing  to  meet  minimum 
standards.  The  Commission  recommends  that  more  states  follow  WiKonsin 
and  Flbrtda  in  making  special  grants  to  private  instinitions  in  support  of 
medical  and  other  professional  schools.  It  proposes  that  i^)^ 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  educating  a  student  at  a  state  institution  be  awarded  to 
a  student  choosing  to  attend  a  private  college.  The  issue  of  accountability  in 
relation  to  both  public  and  private  institutions  is  also  discussed,  and  the 
report  nudces  a  case  for  institutional  independence  and  autqnomyand  sug- 
gests guidelines  for  achieving  them. 

Of  particular  importance  is  die  Conunission*s  concern  with  the  grow- 
ing dominance  of  governors  over  higher  education  in  several  sUttea  and  the 
development  of  heavy-handed  regulatory  councils.  Also,  suites  will  want  to 
take  a  closer  look  at^ their  financial'  support  status  as  indelibly  spelled  out  in 
the  Commission's  rankings.  For  most  states,  the  record 'shows  little  im- 
provement. %  / 

12:1*2/70 

State  Officials  and  Htghcr  EdlicatkNi:  A  Survey  of  the  0|iliiiQiii 
and  ExpectadonsorPoUcy  Makers  in  Nine  States,  Heinz  Eutau  and 
Harold  Quinlcy,  (McGraw-HUl  Book  Co. ,  New  York). 

This  survey  concerns  the  manner  in  which ' '  legislators  and  certain  state 
executive  officials  perceived  the  [koblenis  and  issues  of  highor  education, 
;  their  attitudes  toward  various  aspects  of  higher  education  and  their  expecta- 
tions of  future  develppnnent. ' '  The  selected  states  include  five  with  complex 
<^  educational  systems— California,.  Texas,  Illinois,  New  York,  and 
.  Pennsylvania— and  four  with  Jess  complex  systems— Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  and  Louisiana.  Those  interviewed  were  state  executives,  legis- 
lators, and  staff  members  most  ultima^ly  connected  with  legislation  or 
appropriations  for  higher  education. 

The  survey  consisU  of  the  respondenu'  views,  with  the  authors  giving 
only  occasional  appraisal  and  evaluation.  The  respondents'  opinions  ut 
organized  into  nine  topics:  "Prospects  and  Problems,"  "Information  Ptes- 
sures,"  "Control  and  Oversight  in  Higher  Education,"  "Financing  Higher 
Education,"  "Legislators  and  Academicians/'  "The  Junior  Collep 
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Phenomenon/'  ^'Studeot  Unrest:  Causes  and  Cures/*  '^The  University  and 
Society/*  anci  Planning  the  Future/' 

Most  officials,  it  appears,  thought  '*things*'  'had  been  going  well  in 
their  states,  and  each  compared  his  or  her  sute's  edbcational  system  favor- 
ably with  those  in  other  states.  This  is  a  natural  and  expected  response  from 
leaders  charged  with  responsibility  for  their  state's  educational  progress;  but 
it  is  also  clear,  fixm  the  range  of  achievements  among  states  for  a  variety  of 
quality  indicators,  that  too  few  rigorous  comparisons  were  being  made^  A* 
number  of  California  respondents  agreed  that  their  state  was  losing  ground  to 
New  York.  However,  few  states  with  less  favorable  environments  expressed 
the  kind  of  dissatisfaction  that  might  be  expected  from  a  lowe/  ranking 
>^status.  ' 

Often  of  key  importance  in  a  state's  success  was  the  idiosyncratic 
influence  of  personality.  In  a  number  of  states,  an  energetic  and  capable 
governor  was  credited  with  large-scale  innovations  and  impbvements  in 
higher  education.  In  at  least  one  other  state,  a  governor  ranmerged  who 
was  trying  to  fedu$e  the'university's  budget  and  influence. 

Positive  appraisals  typically  weft  expressed  in  terms  of  increased 
approprfatiohs.  However,  real  progress  is  not  well  defined  by,  total  dollar 
increases,  and  knowledgeable  legislators  might  have  been  less  enthusiastic 
if  aware  of  the  eroding  effects  of  inflation  and  enrollment  on  increasing 
funding.  This  illustrates  one  pervasive  dilemma  mentioned  by  legislators^ 
lack  of  relevant  information  about,  th^ir  colleges  and  universities  and,  iii 
many  cases,  incomplete-  or  inaccurate  ii^formatton.  Most  respondents 
indicated,  however,  that  the  public  did  not  demand  much  infonnati<llfm>m 
them  on  higher  education  andlhafthe  subject  nad  low  political  salience. 

5ff  a/^a*  Topic  6,  Governance  and  Coordination. 

 ^  *\ 

1.3  Federal  Rde 

12:1.3/80  •  . 

A  Wograiihfor  Renewed  Pkrtnenhip:  The  Report  of  the  Slqan 
Commiasion  on  Government  and  Hi^r  Education,  Sloan  Com- 
mission, 309  pp.  (Ballinger Publishing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.). 

The  Sloan  Conuntssion  spent  more  than  2  years  studying  the  relation- 
ship between  government  and  higher  education .  Its  recommendations,  while 
not  altogether  new  and  sometimes  mechanical,  are  based  on  substantial 
investigation  and  warrant  serious  consideration. 

The  Conunission  begins  with  a  litany  of  the  broad  convictions  that 
shaped  its  recommendations — the  importance  of  preserving  diversity, 
progress  toward  equal  opportunity  through  institutional  initiative  and 
responsibility,  niaintenance  of  quality  in  retrenchment,  Federal  financial  aid 
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directed  at  the  mosj  needy  .  and  the  lilce.  Of  the  many  recommendations,  two 
are  deemed  most  important:  (I)  that  a  single  agency-  be  created  to  enforce 
equill  opportunity  laws  and  regulations  in  higher  education;  and  (2)  that  the 
Federal  financial  aid  program  be  reformed  to  ensure  that  grants  are  reserved 
for  poor  students  and  loans  are  uSM  to  widen  choice  of  institutions  by 
students  and  families  of  all  incomes. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  extension  of  educational  opportunity 
has  reached  the  point  where  a  major  qverhaul  is  necessary  if  further  progress 
is  to  be  made.  It  points  out*that  the  17  Federal  laws  and  executive, orders 
relating  to  equal  opportunity  and  the  eight  different  agencies  responsible  fo»v 
enforcement  establish  a  "diffusion  of  responsibility"  that  is  a  major  source 
of  confusion.  And  it  believes  that  this  fragmented  machinery  can  do  littlp  fa 
answer  some  o*  the  different  questions  that  renwin.  For  example,  what 
cQpstitutes  discrimination?  Who  should  decide  when  it  exists?  On  the  basis 
of  what  standards?  What  should  be  done  if  it  does  exist?  Who  should  decide 
that?  The  Commission  also  believes  that  a  single  enforcement  agency  "will 
bring  together  sprawling  and  conflicting  procedures  so  that  higher  education 
and  government  can  get  along  rtiore  amicably  and  more  effectively.*'  The 
Cbmifiission  recognizes  the  judicial,  rather  than  the  administrative,  mode 
that  now- prevails  for  enforcing  equal  opportunity  statutes,  and  it  views 
reKance  on  litigation  as  counterproductive  since  it  reinforces  adversary 
relations.  Its  proposed  "Council  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion" would  investigate  all  conq>laints  and  be  responsible  for  their  ablution. 
It  would  have  the  power  to  issue  niles  and  regulations  and  providS^  policy 
guidance  on  issues  that  bear  on  compliance  problems. 

The  Commission  also  deals  widi  Federal  regulation*  concerning  social 
security,  worker's  compensation,  occupatiooal  health,  arid  the  like,  con- 
cluding that  these  regulations  are  here  to  stay  for  all  society,  in  substance  if . 
not  in  detail,  and  that  "it  is  neither  fair  nor  realistic  for  higher  education  to 
expect  special  treatment."  With  regard  to  Federal  regulations  involving 
financial  acfcountability.  ^he  Commission  proposes  modification  of  the 
auditing  process  for  research  grants,  which  it  believes  has  an  adverse 
substantive  impact  on  scientists  and  scholars.     '  / 

Although  academic  reaction  to  growth  in  Federal  regulation  was  the 
immediate  stimulus  for  the  creation  of  the  Sloan  Commission.-  its  report 
covers  all  the  major  Federal  policies  of  importance  to  higher  education.  In 
addition  to  regulation,  chapters  are  devoted  to  financial  aid  to  students, 
support  for  aciuJemic  research .  and  medical  education . 

12:1.3/78-1  ' 

Government  Regu^tion  of  Higher  Education,  Walter  C.  Hob^s, 

ed.,  128  pp.  (Ballingcr  Publishing  Co. ,  Cambridge.  Mass). 

This  book  examines,  in  a  series  of  essays,  the  development  of  govern- 
ment regulation  of  higher  education  from  a  number  of  perspectives.  There 
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are  ivh  $ide$.to  every  question,  and  the  ti$ays  lemond  with  what  is  good  and 
what  is  poor  in  government  regulation  of  acaden^  The  issues  of  interest  are 
framed  by  such  questions  as:  **What  are  the  regulatory  agencies  seeking  to 
accomplish?  Is  that  legitimate?  Is  it  wise?  How  are  they  going  about  their 
tasks,  i.e.,  what  are  their  nKthods,  jnd  what  is  their  competence?  What  are 
the  probable  consequences  to  academe?  and  What  is,  what  can  be,  and  what 
should  be  higher  education's  response?" 

In  the  introductory  chapter,  Hobbs  describes  the  long  history  of  the 
law*s  involvement  in  academic  affain  and  outlines  the  theory  of  the  most 
recent  expression  of  legal  intervention,  the  regulatory  process.  Robben  W. 
Fleming,  a  labor  lawyer  and  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  finds  a 
major  tension  in  the  inevitability  of  government  regulation  vis-a-vis  the 
diversity  of  U  .S.  higher  education.  However,  he  suggests  reason  for  hope  in 
the  possibility  of  self-regulation  systems  in  colleges  and  universities, 
coupled  with  incentives  to  institutions  to  develop  dispute  resolution 
procedures  that  diminish  the  need  for  governnient  regular 

Ernest  GeMhom  and  Barry  B.  Boyer,  students  of  adminisirative  law  and 
practicing  academic  administrators,  provide  a  detailed  review  of  the  major 
elements  of  the  regulatory  process  as  applied  to  academe.  They  believe  thata 
right  spirit  will  find  opportunity  as  well  as  threat  in  the  regulacory  process.  In 
the  concluding  essay,  Stephen  K.  Bailey,  a  political  scientist  with  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  agrees  that  a  government  must  strike  a 
balance  between  constraints  that  would  cripple  higher  education's  critical 
social  function  and  a  deference  that  would  lead  to  unjustified  license. 

Estelle  A.  Fishbein  and  Roben  L.  Ketter  clearly  disagree.  Fishbein, 
general  counsel  to  a  major  private  university,  beljeves  that  the  disruptive 
effect  of  government  procedi^  requirements  are  disturbing  enough,  but  the 
suppressive  effect  of  govenunent  involvement  on  the  exercise  of  intellectual 
judgment  has,  in  her  view,  worked  inordinate  damage  to  the  nation's 
colleges  and  universities.  Ketter,  president  of  a  major  state  university, 
catalogs  a  lengthy  series  of  detriments  that  he  suggests  government  regula- 
tion brings  to  academe. 

Alfred  D.  Sumber^^,  watch-dog  of  government  action  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors,  returns  the  discussion  to 
more  conciliatory  tones,  addressing  the  regulatory  issue  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  its  implications  for  the  academic  occupation.  Sheila  Tobias,  how- 
'ever,  based  on  her  experience  as  affirmative  action  officer  in  a  .private 
university,  submits  that  government  regulation  is^  Neither  necessary  nor 
sufficient  to  achieve  the  results  that  Sumberg  endorses.  But  Donald  H. 
Wolletf,<director  of  a  government  agency  that  negotiates  labor  agreements 
with  Unions  of  state  employees,.argues  that  the  professoriate  has  a  remark- 
able capacity  to  withstand  pressure,  and  he  sees  little  reason  to  believe  that 
its  experience  with  government  regulations  will  yield  contrary  results. 

Evidently,  interpretation  of  the  consequences  of  the  interplay  of  gov- 
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eminenpegulation  ami  higher  education  depends  in  large  part  on  where  the 
observer  is  standing.  As  Patrick  Moynihun  observed:  ''The  issues  in  this 
book  are  undeniably  political,  and  they  will  not  be  so  much  resolved  as 
accomnuxlated  througnfftmiliar  political  process. ' ' 

An  additional  issue  of  government  involvement  in  higher  education  is 
the  cost  to  institutions  of  administering  Federal  programs.  A  study  by  Carol 
Van  Alstyne  and  Sharon  COldren,  The  Cokts  (tf  Implememing  Federally 
Mandated  Social  Progrfms  ai  Colleges  and  Universities  (American  Council 
on  Education,  1976),  establishes  costs  related  to  employment — such  as* 
Social  security  taxes— ^and  compliance  with  equal  employment  opportunity 
laws  as  contributing  most  to  the  burden.  In  1974-7S,  the  average  costs  to  six 
institutions  surveyed  of  implennenting  Fedei^l^rograms  were  small  (1  to  4 
percent)  relative  to  total  institutionsL^pm^  budgets.  However,  these  ' 
costs  increased  rapidly  as  new^Ji^rams  were  added  over  the  1%5-7S  levef, 
and  they  are  expected  to  go  higher.  -//■ 

.  ...  /' 
/ 

12:1.3/78-2  '  . 

^Needed:  A  New  Federal  Ptolicy  for  Higher  Educ^ttont  Joseph 
Froomkin,  82  pp.  (Institute  for  Educational  Leadershilf),  The  George 
Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C. ).  / 

In  talking  about  issues  in  higher  education,  Josef^  Froomkin  suggests 
that,  despite  relatively  constant  concerns  over  access,  retention,  diversity, 
financing,  accountability,  etc^  over  the  past  \5  years,  current  research 
provides  few  answers.  "  No  one  has  spelled  outi^ie  forces  which  will  fashion 
the  college  and  university  scene  a  decade  fitom  now,  or  the  new  policies 
which^will  have  to  be  introduced  as  a  resulfof  the  anticipated  changes.** 

Among  his  examples,  Froomkin  |)^nts  out  that  we  lose  track  of  the 
social  and  economic  origins  of  most  delliyed  student  enu^ts  who  live^away 
from  home,  thus  underestimating  by  13  to  20  percent  the  number  of  students 
from  poor  families  who  paiticipat^n  higher  education.  He  sutes  thafour 
best  estimates  of  the  job  prospects^of  college  graduates  indicate  that  in  1985, 
one  out  of  three  workers  who  aite  college  gradual  will  probably  fill  a  job 
that  was  filled  by  a  nongradu^  in  1970.  Further,  recent  evidence  indicates 
that  the  rate  of  return— the  lifietime  earnings  of  educated  people--is  likely  to 
decline  in  the  future,  and  spnK  are  concerned  that  Americans  are  becoming 
overeducated.  Froomkin  suggests  ihat  these  and  other  conditions  likely  to 
pitvail  in  the  next  jO  years  must  be  carefully  established  and  understood  if 
Federal  policies  that  are  realistic  and  responsive  to  actual  needs  are  to 
be  formulated. 

In  Chapter  II,  Froomkin  studies  higher  education  in  the  mid-1970's 
beginning  with  the  observation  that  the  cost  of  higher  education  is  roughly 
equal  to  the  amount  speitf  by  Americans  on  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of 
motor  cars.  He  points  out  that  the  real  rate  of  growth  of  college  and 
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university  resources  declined  from  1 1 .4  percent  a  year  during  the  1960*8  to 
3.8  peircnt  a  year  in  the  1970*s,  and  discusses  the  contributing  factors  of 
oyer-expansjon  of  institutional  capacity ,  a  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  growth  of 
appropriations  due  to  a  lagging  economy,  depressed  tuition  levels  cauaed  by 
high  unemployment,  and  reduced  endowment  income.  Faculty,  of  course, 
were  the  big  losen>,  with  average  compensation  lagging  behind  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  by  2  percent  k  year.  Froomkin  sees  little  impfoveiiient 
likely  in  the  next  decade,  with  a  ''crisis*'  of  bold  proportions  looming  if 
present  trends  continue.  ?  * 

In  Chapter  III,  Froomkin  examine!  how  institutions,  facuhies,  and 
fludents  are  likely  to  fare  should^uch  conditions  prevail.  He  visualizes 
much  belt-tightening  among  institutions,  college  graduates  having  / 
increasing  difriculty  in  Tmding  jobs  th^  utilize  their  training,  and  further  \  / 
reduction  in  the  numbc^^^  ^  / 

In  Chapter  IV  Froomkin  presents  three  possible sipproaches^ to  student 
flnancing:  the  laissez-faire  economists*  approach  (in  which  each  student 
bears  a  majority  of  the  cost  of  higher  education  through  loan  programs);  the 
Swedish  model  (in  which  the  total  burden  of  financing  education  is 
shouldered  by  the  state);  and  the  eclectic  model  (which  involves  concuntM 
work  and  study  by  students).  In  this  last  model,  which  Froomkin  encour- 
age, students  would  carry  two-thirds  of  a  full-time  school  load  and  Work  23 
to  30^h<Mirs  a  week,  graduating  in  6  years  rather  than  4.  Part-time  students 
would  WN^eimbursed  for  their  tuition  and  fees  and  would  receive  a  small 
,  stipend  (SlSO^amdhth).  The  gross  cost  ofthis  program  could  be  as  high  as 
$8.5  billion,  bihvif  all  the  subsidies  were  taxable  to  rtcipients,  it  is  likely  that 
a  quiuter  of  the  ^qst  would  be  recaptured  through  income  taxes.  This 
^  work-study  plan  is  ah  innovative  idea  and  is  politically  feasible  as  a  pilot 
.  project,  as  Mr.,Froomkih  proposes.  As  suggested  by  Joseph  N.  Crowley, 
"'Whether  or  not  Froomkin*s  ideas  reach  the  point  of  implementatioo,  they 
will  very  likely  help  to  force  some  hard  thinking  about  how  to  cope  with 
current  trends  and  how  to  prepare  for  a  future  that  ought  hot  be  left  altogether 
to  take  care  of  itself 

12:1.3/78-3  .  ^          -  1 

Scholars^  Dollars,  and  Bureaucrats,  Chester  E.  Finn,  Jr.,  238>p. 
(The  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.C.). 

In  Fiscal  1977,  Federal  expenditures  for  higher  education  amounted  to 
nearly  $  14  billion^  Xet  the  Federal  Government  does  not  have — nor  has  it 
.^ever  had — a  comprehensive  and  unified  policy  toward  higher  educatio0. 
Instead,  dozens  of  Federal  agencies,  each  with  its  own  policies  and 
missions,  administer  the  hundreds  of  programs  that  affect  colleges  and 
universities  and  the  students  who  attend  them.  • 

In  this  book,  the  second  in  a  Brookings  series  of  studies  in  higher 
education  policy,  Chester  Finn  examines  the  complex  relation  between  the 
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Fcdcrar  Government  and  the  nation's  higher  education  system.  After 
surveying  the  history Jind  background  of  Federal  involvement,  he  appraises 
the  present  condition  of  postsecondary  education  with  an  eye  to  what  the 
government  ^^an  and  danfiot  do  to  alleviate  problems  that  tie  ahead.  He 
scrutinizes  Federal  assistance  programs  and  government  regulation  ,'^makes. 
suggestions  for  rcforjp,  and  analyzes  several  schemes  for  government 
reorganization. 

Finn  cautions  against  an  overhaul  of  Federal  policy,  programs,  and 
structure/He  believes  that  too  much  prescription  may  be  worse  than  too  little 
and  that  W^hington's  piecemeal  approach  to'higher  education  has  worked 
remarkably  well-indeed,  in  his  view,  it  has  contributed  much  to  the  viulity 
and  diversity  of  American  colleges  and  universities.  Future  Federal  policy 
should  be  .directed  toward  increasing  that  variety  and  toward  making  it 
possible  for  students  from  every  income  level  to  attend  the  colleges  of  their 
choice.  —  - 

12:1.3/77 

The  Impftct  of  Federal  Pdlides  on  Highei^ttcatioM^ 

Arthur  T.  GrantVed.V66  pp.  (Higher  Education  Program,  College  of 
Educauon,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson). 

The  Education  Commission  of  the  Slates  and  the  College  of  Education 
at  the  University  of  Arizona  in  1976  cosponsored  a  ^conference  to  examine 
the  impact  of  Federal  policies  on  the  operations  of  colleges  and  universities. 
This  boQ^  contains  the  seven  papers  presented.  '  • 

In  the  first  essa;  ,  Ralph  Huitt,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Stale  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  reminds 
educators  that  to  secure  changes  in  Federal  policy,  they  must  work  with 
subcommittees  and  with  the  most  important  people  on  them.  Homer 
Durham,  former  commissioner  of  higher  education  foi  the  State  of  Utah,  is* 
concerned  that  the  expanding  Federal-stote  ^'partncrshjp'in^higher  educa-- 
tion  will  result  in  "more  and  more  regulation  to  the  end  that  uniyeraitics  and 
colleges  aie  now  among  the  most  highly  regulated  industries  in  our  national 
life."  He  advocates  that  sUte  systems  rally  to  serve  essential  institutional 
autonomy  and  press,  on  behalf  of  all.  to  redress  the  recent  tendencies  of  the 
"Federal  impact/*  Likewise,  Allan  Ostar,  executive  director,  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  believes  that  the 
trend  toward  external  control  must  be  reversed,  and  cites  ways  in  which  this 
can  be  accomplished. 

In  the  fourth  essay,  Louis  Bender,  professor  of  higher  education  at 
Flqrida  State  University,  gives  a  brief  ovei view  of  the^roblems  of  Federal 
regulations,  a  chronology  of  the  evolution  of  the  Federal  presence,  and  an 
analysis  ot  the  impact  of  Federal  regulations  on  contemporary  colleges  and 
universities.  He  concludes  with  some  excellent  recommendations— a 
Magna  Carta  for  Higher  Educajion,  a  more  unified  effort  by  the  national 
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associations,  various  regulation  reforms,  development  of.  an  economic 
impale  statement,  establishment  of  an  American  Council  on  Education'task 
force  to  sfudy  the  Federal  organization  appropriate  for  dealing  with  higher 
education,  and  support  for  an  Institute  for  the  Preservation  of  Independence 
of  Higher  Education.  ^  ' 

Warreiv  Hill,  executive  director  of  the  Education  Commission  of  the 
States,  makes  eight  suggestions  on  how  Federal  policies  can  be  used  moit 
efTectively.  John  Millett/,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Academy  for 
Educational  Development,  believes  that  institutional  planning  conunissions 
or  teams  on  each  college  and  university  campus  are  the  really  vital  policy- 
makers who  will  determine  the  . fate  of  higher  education  in  the  ncii  few 
decades.  And  Russell  Thackrey  provides  insights  into  the  governmental 
process  and  a  valuable  history  of  the  Miller  Bill  and  other  attempts  at  Federal 
legislation. 

12:1.3/76-1  . 

FederaUsm  the  Cnzsnmds:  Improving  EducatkHial  Polky- 
making:  Samuel  Halpcrin  and  George  R.  Kaplan,  108  pp. 
(Institute  for  Educational  Leadership,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  DC). 

This  volume  is  an  anthology  of  17  papen*  by  a  diverse  group  of 
policymakers  and  staffers  from  throughout  the  governmental  system.  AI-' 
though  there;  is  much  duplication,  each  author  clearly  makes  distinctive 
contributions  to  the  literature  on  Federal  involvement  in  education. 

Joseph  M.  Cronin  of  Illinois  sees  dangers  in  increased  Federal  control 
but  questions  whether  state  and  local  leaders  have  sutTicient  initiative  to  stop 
the  ta*nd  while  graciously  accepting  Federal  support.  John  C.  Pittenger  of 
Pennsylvania  is  also  disturbed  by  the  developing  imbalance  in  Federal-state 
relations  and  suggests  both  jpositive  and  negative  facets  of  an  appropriate 
level  of  Federal  involvement  that  educators  should  seek.  Perhaps  more 
important  and  fundamental  is  his  admonition  that  states  should  take  on  the 
responsibility  for  education  (o  avoid  the  need  for  Federal  intervention. 

Coming  from  New  Mexico  (which  ranks  49th  in  per  capita  income 
umong  the  statj^s  but  dedicates  75  percent  of  its  total  general  fund  toward  the 
support  of  poblic  education),  Harry  Wugalter  argues  that  Congress  tends  to 
forget  differences  among  the  states  in  attempting  to  create  a  uniform  legisla- 
tion. He  lis^s  ways  in  which  Federal  involvement  has  caused  concern,  ways 
which  stem,  in  part,  from  failure  to  observe  the  peculiarities  of  states  and 
consult  with  state  representatives, 

Samuel  Hulperin  describes  Federal  legislation  as  **  increasingly 
prcemptivcprescriptive  and  regulatory,**  with  the  cumulative  impact  being 
one  of  '*ovcr- regulation,  underfunding  and  sluggish  Federal  implementa- 
tion." He  writes  that  Washington,  D.C.,  is  increasingly  aware  of  the  limits 
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of  Federal  intervention,  Vet  perceivies  stattf  authorities  and  educators  as 
defaulting  on  difficult  problems  so  as  to'require  Federal  incentives  to  "solve 
the  problem."  He  suggests  strong  countervailing  initiatives  by  state  and 
educational  leadership,  including  strengthening  the  Education  Commission 
of  the  States  and  requiring  the  state'^o  corttribute  much  more  than  their 

/^rrent  8  percent  of  the  EC  S  budget.  Fred  p.  Burke  of  New  Jersey  believes 
that  ppblic  education  vis  a-vis  Washington,  D.C.,  will  continue  to  be 
reactive  until  a  legitimate  and  powerful  educational  spokespersoji  can  be 
developed.  ^  ' 

Other  papers  in  the  volume  include  Warren  Hill's  discussion  on  the  role 
of  the  state  in  educationywiih  some  excellent  observations  on  the  lack  of 
coordinated  state  planning  effort;  Richard  Dallas  Smith's  review  of  the 
struggle  between  Conntss  and  the  executive  branch  for  policy  control  in 
education;  t\^o  entries  ^y  Robert  C.  Andringa  that  include  a  list  of  1 1  factors 
influcilcing  Federal  education  legislation;  and  Thomas  R.  Wolanin's  paper 
on  congressional  information  and  policymaking,  subtitled  **Don't  Trouble 
Me  With  the  Facts. v 

Readers  of  this  anthology  wilt  be  interested  in  the  Institute  for  Educa- 
tional Leadership  s  Perspectives  on  Federal  Educational  Policy:  An 
Informal  Colloquium  (1976).  This  discussion  by  five  seasoned,  bipartisan, 
Washington-based  congressional  staffers  and  fdhner  executive  branch  aidei 
complements  and  analyzes  the  main  lines  developed  in  Federalism  at  the 
Crossroads,  The  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  the  open  discussion  encour- 
ages forthright  and  creative  contributions  that  are  stimulating  and  realistic. 
The  participants  were  Robert  Andringa, .Chester  E.  Finn,  Jr.;  Samuel 
'  Halpcrin,  Michael  Timpane,  and  Thomas  W^^^ 

12:1.3/76-^ 

The  Implications  of  Federal  Education  Policy.,  Clifton  Conrad  and 
Joseph  Cosand,  65  pp.  (American  Association  for  Higher  Education, 
Washington,  D.C.) 

.  This  paper  (ERIC/Higher  Education  Research  Report  No.  1)  is  de- 
signed to  stimulate  thought  andevalutipn  of  the  directions  of  current  Federal 
policy  in  the  support  of  highw*  education.  The  authors  begin  by  tracing  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Govemifient  in  American  higher  education  chrono- 
logically, illustrating  major  trends  and  identifying  significant  dates  and 
events.  They  give  particular  attention  to  the  1972  Education  Amendments, 
including  the  then  n^wly-authorized  student  aid  programs  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  Postsecondary  Planning  Commissions  (1202). 

The  authors  point  out  that  current  student  aid  funding  levels  arc  insuf- 
ficient to  bring  access  and  reasonable  choice  to  disadvantaged  students. 
They  further  argue  that  increasing  costs  and  rigorous  financial  needs  tests  are 
reducing  the  college  attendance  rates  of  middle-income  students.  The 
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authors  believe  that  equality  of  opportunity,  defined  both  in  tenns  of  uni- 
ver^  acce;ss  and  greater^ial  equality,  has  not  been  adequately  fostered 
through  current  Federal  student  aid  programs,  which  are  aimed  directly  at 
disadvantaged  students.  They  also  believe  that  Federal  funding  of  post- 
secondary  education  through  student  aid  has  not  necessarily  sftrved  as  an- 
effective  means  to  prombte  the  financial  well-being  of  colleges  an^  uni- 
versities. Private  colleges,  in  particular,  ar^  still  hard-pressed  to  provide 
additional  financial  aid  to  students  not  eligible  for  Federal  or  state  programs 
or  not  adequately  covered  by  such  programs  to  meet  their  real  expenses. 
Also  hurting  both  public  and  private  institutions  has  been  the  decline  in 
constant  dollars  of  Federal  research  grants  and  in  the  number  6f  Federal* 
prcdoctpsal  fellowships  and  traineeships.  The  authors  temper  their  critii^ism 
by  recognizing  that  the  Federal  Government  provides  only  a  fraction  of  the 
revenue  of  postsecondary  institutions  and  thereifore  should  not  necessarily 
assume  vitality..  / 

The  authors  offer  threi  recommendations  fpr  the  Federal  role  in  higher 
education:  (1)  that  Federal  assistance  to  postsecondary  education  be  in- 
creased because  institutions  need  help  with  their  health  and  diversi^  prob- 
lems and  because  the  Federal  tax  structure  is  a.  more  equitable  base  of 
funding  state  and  local  structures;  (2)  that  institutional  grants  for  instruc- 
tional purposes  ['scrye  as  a  second  major  vehicle  of  Federal  support;  and  (3) 
that  direct  institutional  support  be  con^plementedhy  student  aid  programs  for 
disadvantaged  students,  especially  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant,  State  Student  Incentive  Grants,  and  College  Work  Study  programs. 

12:1.3/73  '       ■  '  ^ 

The  Second  Newman  Report:  National  Policy  and  Higher  Educa-^ 
tion^  Special  Task  Force  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  Education,  and 
Welfare,  227  pp.  (MIT  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass). 

This  sccorid  report  of  a  study  group  headed  by  Frank  Newman  deals 
with  the  Federi^l  role  in  postsecondary  education., Two  themes  dorninate  the^ 
discussion:  the  necessity  for  the  govemment  to  shift  stress  ifrom  growth  to 
effectiveness,  and  the  need  to  develop  a  new  concern  for  the  form  of  public 
support,  the  methods  of  decisionmaking,  and  the  achievement  of  goals. 
Overall,  the  group  concludes  that  the  time  has  come  to  reexamine  our 
concepts  of  the  structure  and  purpose  of  higher  education  so  that  ,  we  can 
more  realistically  design  Federal  involvement . " 

The  task  force  examines  the  Federal  presence  in  higher  education  from 
a  number  of  perspectives:  its  funding  programs,  its  tendency  toward  the 
regulation  of  the  economics  and  administration  of  institutions,  and  its 
indirect  influence  through  areas  outsidib  education.  The  Federal  role  is 
defined  as.  the  source  of  support  and  regulation  '  'creating  conditions  under 
which  the  educational  needs  of  American  society  are  most  likely  to  bemet . " 
Recommended  Federal  roles  are  guaranteeing  openness  competition. 
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providing  funds  to  broaden  the  range  of  educational  opportunities,  and 
helping  to  accomplish  tasks  too  extensive  to  handle  on  any  other  level.  * 
Recommendations  are  made  <in  thesie  rd(sponsibilities,  supported  by  charts 
and  tabular  materials.  \ 

Among  the  issues  raised  are  tbe  disparity  bc^en  public  and  private 
enrollments,  the  ipability  df  a  College  degree  to  gBaranlee  economic  and 
social  mobility,  the  egalitarian  .conce(:^t  of  education,  the  status  of  minori- 
ties, and  the  creation  of  '*multi-camiJus-system  bureaucracies!"  Concern- 
ing egalitarianism,  the  report  states  mat,  for  the  most  part,  access  has  been 
achieved,  but  ''realistic  mass  educational  opportunities''  have  not.  It  also 
observes  that  colleges  are  losing  theif  placement  capabilities;  ''a  college 
education  is  now  a  necessary  but  no  longer  sufficient  condition  fqr  social 
mobility."  Among  the  new  requirements  cited  as  necessary  for  etfective-* 
ec^bcation  are  student  motivation,  a  diversity  of  institutions  appropriate  to 
diverse  student  interests/and  more  recurrent  education  opportumties; 
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12:2,0/74 

Statewide  Planniiig  in  Higher  Education,  D.  Kent  Halstead,  812 
pp,  (U.S.  Officcof  Education,  Washington,  D.C,). 

In  its  second  priming,  this  extensive  study  of  the  theories,  analyses,  and 
procedures  involved  in  statewide  planning  remains  the  most  comprehensive 
.single  ''how-ti>"  volume  available:  Focusing  on  the  ••point  of  view"  and 
'  special  problems''  of  stale  planning)officers  and  techniciwis,  the  book 
identifies  the  major  areas  of  concern  of  planners,  their  component  parts,  and 
the  factors  that  should  be  considered  in  planning.  The  author  has  made  a 
serious  effort  to  collect  and  summarize  virtually  all  the  important  facts, 
<  (Experience,  and  opinions  on  the  subject.  This  information  is  distilled, 
wherever  possible,  into  workable  procedures  for  arriving  at  solutions.  This 
concentration  on  technology  and  theory  has  reduced  the  obsolescence  that 
affects  many  issue-oriented  volumes. 

The  handbook  is  divided  into  14  chapters  that  examine:  design  for 
statewide  planning;  saciqcconomic  comparisons  among  stated;  extending 
educational  opportunity;  financial  aid  to  students;  differential  functions  of 
colleges  and  universities;  the  search  for  educational  excellence;  meeting  , 
area  educational  program  and  capacity  needs;  measuring  professional 
manpower  supply  and  demand;  college  and  university  libraries;  space  man- 
ag<;ment  and  ptojection;  campus  and  building  planning;  financing  higher 
education;  government  support  and  institutional  economies;  and  state  bud- 
geting for  higher  education.  Each  chapter  has  an  annotated  bibliography. 

Four  appendixes  include  the  methodology  for  projecting  large  enroll- 
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ments,  higher  education  price  indexes,  college  and  university  financial  data, 
and  college  and  university  student  migration  data. 

^  ■ 
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•  ^        12;3.0/80  ,       :  ^ 

Academic  A'japations:  Higher  Education  Prepares;  for  the  19S0fe 
and  19901,  Veine  A.  Stadtman,  2dV  pp.  (Josscy-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

In  this  book,  Verne  Stadcman  looks  aC  hbw  colleges  and  universities 
adapced  to  changing  conditions  in  the  1970*^  much*  in  the  spme  manner  as 
Harold  Hodgkinson  did  for  the  previous  decade  (Institutions  in  Transition. 
12:3.0/7 1 ).  Staijiman  uses  some  of  the  same  sourcei^as  Hodgkinson  did  to 
obtain  his  data  and  also  relies  heavily  on^questionnaires  sent  to  presidents 
..  .  \  .  .^^^  o^hcf  pf^^icere  on  the  n^ion's  campuses.  This  Volume  is  a  companion  to 
the  final  report  of  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion (Three  Thousand  Futures,  12: 1 . 1/80). 

In  Chapter  1,  Stadtman  enumerates  conditions  that  occurred  or  oon- 
,  tintied  in  the  1970*s  that  altered  the  context  in  which  colleges  and  universi- 
ties operate,  including  shifts  in  power  and  authority,  changed  levels  and 
sources  of  funding,  reduced  enrollni^nts,  efforts  to  reach  new  clienteles, 
pressures  to  expand  dareer  education /shortages  of  jobs  for  new  Ph.D.  's.  the 
'  •  continued  growth  of  collective  bargaining,  and  the  increasing  influence  of 
state  and  Federal  governments.  He  looks  at  such  external  development  as  the 
lowered  voting  age,  Watergate,  continuing  inflation,  and  some  decline  in 
Federal  support  for  scientific  ifesearch  at  universities.^The  renuufider  of  the 
book  recmls  how  colleges  and  universities  adapted  to  these  events. 

Chapter  2 /deals  with  students:  changes  in  ability,  the  trend  toward 
seriousness*,  lifestyles,'decline  of  political  activism,  student  participation  in 
gqvemance,  and  student  satisfaction.  Stadtman  concludes  that  most  of  this 
information  is  of  interest  in  planning  but  helps  little  in  understanding 
educational  quality  and  the  effectiveness  of  instructional  techniques — areas 
of  greater  importance. 

In  Chapter  3,  he  discussjcs  faculties  from  the  standpoint  of  their  growth, 
participation  of  women  and  minorities,  part-time  status,  age,  quality, 
representation  in  departments,  academic  personnel  policies,'  governance, 
and  collective  bargaining.  Stadtman  sees  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the. 
recent  changes  tensions  between  the  adherents  of  traditional  academic  ' 
devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  insmiction.and  the  ''nutfketplace**  orienUition  of 
some  colleges  and  universities.  Specialized  faculties  may  be  required  in  the 
futun.',  or,  alternatively,  professional  academics  may  someday  accept  their 
noncollegiate  colleagues  as  peers.  ^  , 

Chapter  4  discusses  presidents  and  trustees,  with  sections  on  length  of 
service,  authority,  and  concerns  in  1978.  Chapter  5  looks  at  diversity  iii 
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American  higher  education.  Stadtman  maiiUains  that  what  diversity  has 
jHren  lost  among  institutions  has  been  offset  by  the  increasing  diversity  of 
programs  within  institutions  as  the:^become  larger  anil  more  comprehen- 
sive. He  fears  for  the  diversity  represented  by  research  universities ^^use 
research,  their  most  distinctive  activity,  recently  has  been  endangered  by 
neglect  and,  perhaps^,  overdependence  a  single  source  of  funding.  He  is 
also  cqncemed  for  small,  experimenting,  and  developing  institutions  with 
financial  difficulties,  stemming  from  enrollmentsbf  less  thart  I  ,XK)0  students 
(a  **p€ril  point"),  that  are  stroggling  for  survival. 

Chapter  6  discusses  the  reasons  for  decreasing  enrollments,  policies  to 
increase  enrollments,  an^enrollment  decline  and  the  new  '"consumerism." 

12:3;0/76  . 

Presidents  Confront  Reality:  From  Edifice  Complex  to  Uni- 
versify  Without  Walls,  Lyman  A/ Glenny,  John  Rv  Shea,  Janet  H. 
Ruylc,  mid  Kathryn  H.  Freschi,  261  pp.  (Jossey-Bass, .  San 
Francisco). 

This  book  is  based  on, a  national  survey  of  college  and  university/, 
presidents  intended  to  obtain  their,  firsthand  impressions  of  the  cunnent 
campus  situation.  The  survey  was  designed  primarily  to  determine  the  types 
of  institutions  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  bciing  affected  by  stable  or 
declining  enrollments  and  funding,  and  the  action  they  are  taking.  Repre- 
sentatives of  1,227  institutions,  enrolling  approximately  two-thirds  of  all 
students  in  higher  education,  returned  usable  questionnaires. 

Chapter  2  of  the  book  concentrates  on  how  presidents  anticipate  and 
perceive  changes  in  student  enrollments,  plant  and  operating  expenditures  ^ 
per  sludeih,  and  deferral  of  phy sJical  plant  maintenance.  Chapter  3  examines 
shifts  taking  place  in  undergraduate  enmllments  by  field  of  study  (primarily 
growth  of  enrollments  in  vocational  areas),  and  eYtbrts  to  eliminate  (or 
consolidate)  courses  and  programs. ^Chapter  4  studies  matters  of  faculty 
composition  (tejjyred  versus  nontenured),  workload,  staff  development, 
collective  bargaining,  and  early  retirement  against  the  backdrop  of  new 
program  priorities,  level  of^funding,  and  changing  enrojlmenl  patterns. 
Chapter  5  examines  new  markets,  new  resources,  and  reorganisation  of  the. 
industry,  in  addition  to  new  products  and  new  methods,  as  higher  educa- 
tion's response  to  the  slowing  of  enrollments  and  funding. 

Copter  6  considers  various  planning  and  management  techniqiies  that 
are  being  used  to  increase  institutional  responsiveness  and  acquire  heeded 
resources.  Chapter  7  examines  the  shifting  locus  of  genei^l  decisionmaking 
authority  from  the  campus  to  higher  levels  and  its  consequences  for  finajicial 
support,  llexibiNly  in  campus  use  ol  funds,  curricula  reform,  andjJc^loy- 
menl  of  facujjiy.  The  chapter  also  considers  administrators'  percepMops  on 
the  helpfulness  of  various  system  and  .^alewide  master  plans.  Chapter  8 
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reports  on  the  perceptions  of  institif  ional  leaders  regarding  ihe  effects  of  the 
new  depression  in  higher  education  on  quality  of-^tudents,  pipgrams,  and' 
faculty.  And  Chapter  9  considers  policy  dilemmas,  opportunities,  and 
constraints  arisiiv  fixm  cuntnta^^ 

12:3.0/75  " 
Mm  TIm  Siiniyal: 

of  UlCffrtaiHly^  Carnegie  Fbundatioir  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, 166pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco), 

This  ftfst  of  a  series  of  cqnunentaries  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Fouodition  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  discusses  the  fading 
of  the  old  vision  of  higher  education  and  the  birth  of  a  new  vision  to  take  its 
^  place.  The  problem  for  higher  education,  in  the  view  of  the  Carnegie 
FoundatKNit  it  the  rapidity  of  the  change  fron^  growth  to  steady  state'and  its 
</((f#rtfiirKi/ effects  on  faculty  members  (according  to  their  age)  and  on  the 
various  types  of  institutions. 

In  exploring  the  fiihire  of  survival^  the  study  first  looks  at  the  current 
scene  and  finds  that  most  administrators  .view  the  process  of  adjustment 
without  enthusiasrti.  Problem^;  being  encountered  include  conversion  of 
V  facilities,*rising  tenure  ratios  tmd  conflicts  over  tenure  regulations, 
intensified  straggles  for  authority,  difficulties  in  increasing  the  student-to- 
faculty  ratk>»  and  various  impairments  of  quality  The  Foundation  concludes 
that  the  current  period  is  different  from  the  past  in  degree  but  not  inkind  and 
that  the  preceding '*ups'' and  the  current  **downs*  ' are  amplified  versions  of 
trends  previously  experienced  by  higher  education  in  lesser  degrees. 

The  Foundation  also  concludes,  based  on  preliminary  enrollment 
forecasts,  thaf  although  the  university's  share  of  students  is  likely  to  be 
reduced  by  external  factors,  the  university  has  an  above-average  capacity  to 
make jndividual,  selective  adjustments  and  to  withstand  competition.  Public 
corhmunity  colleges  also  appear  to  benefit  from  the  external  forces'and  to 
^    have  the  capacity  to  adjust  to  them.  The  less  highly  selective  liberal  arts 
colleges,  the  private  2-yepr  colleges,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  comprehen 
sive  cojieges  are  in  the  least  favorable  position.  In  terms  of  maintaining 
•     one's  share  of  total  enipllment,  it  is  better  to  attract  all  ages  of  .siudents, 
provide  for  part-time  attendance,  be  less  dependent  on  teacher  education, 
have  public  state  Support,  etc.  The  steps  that  institutions  are  tuking  to 
determine  their  own  fate  include  the  exploration  of  ••markets"  ici  students; 
the  esuiblishment  of  flexibility;  the  development  of  a  sense  of  mission,  an 
identity,  and  a  separate  character;  and  the  pursuit  of  greater  productivity. 
.   .  One  overriding  initiative  is  the  use  of  more  * 'administrative  muscle' '  to  shift 
^    '    and  better  utilize  resources.  The  Foundation  suggests  three  major  policies 
that  would  make  good  use  of  the  rapacities  of  higher  education  and  aid  the 
Nation  in  achieving  its  goals:  (I)  financial  provision. to  allow  universal 
access  to  higher  education,  (2)  steady  support  at  adequate  levels  for  research 
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and  research  training;,  ahd  (3)  support  for  the  private  sector  as  a  good 
investment  in  diversity  ajlid  in  competition  for  the  public  sector. 

The  final  section  is  a  summary  of  the  dangers  and  opportunities  ahetid, 
'     the  assets  and  liabilities  facing  higher  edycatioii  m  the  future,  and  what  most 
needs  to  be  done.  . 

12:3.0/73        ,  » 

The  Future  of  HIghei;  Education,  Alexander  Mood,  166  pp. 
(McGraw-Hill  book  Co.,  New  York). 

This  book  is  one  result  of  a  study  conducted  by  the  Public  Policy 
Research  Organization  of  the  University  of  Cayfomia,  Irvine,  wmch  sought . 
ways  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  higher  education  so  that  studente' educa- 
tion would  not  suffer  appreciably  when  budgets  vei*  reduced.  The  final 
report,  titled  More  Scholars  Per  Dollar,  generaUy  argued  that  maMive 
increases  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  higher  ed^cilkm  system  oouW  not  be 
achieved  without  massive  rearrangentenU  of  the  system  nelf  and  of 
society' s  utilization  of  the  system .  This  present  vohime  focuses  on  how  the 
system  might  look  in  the  fiiture  and  what  basic  changes  are  possible. 

Mood  and  his  associates  begin  by  describing  the  context  in  which 
higher  education  operates  and  the  forceswhich  shape  it.  Most  conditions  are 
well  known— the  abatement  of  injustices,  the  spread  of  information,  decline 
in  the  work  week,  growth  of  government,  and  expected  advances  in  science 

and  technology.  Yet  Mood  then  makes  the  claim  th#t  young  persons  are 
^  beginning  to  realize  that  human  needs— to  be  loved,  healthy,  highly  re- 
garded, gainfully  employed  fete. ,— are  little  related  to  the  traditional  goal  of 
working  single-mindedly  up  an  organizational  ladder.  The-  implication  is 
that  today's  youth  are  likely  to  see  formal  higher  education  as  less  relevant  to 
their  needs  than  did  their  predecessors.  _ 
/  ^  The  current  higher  education  system  is  described  as  one  in  which 
service  to  the<lite  has  been  replaced  by  service  to  the  rtasses  and  in  which 

budgets  have  grown  significanUy.  .This  growth  has  nurtured  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  e*ducation  bureaucracies,  which  are  really  not  prepaied  to 
•     deal  with  (universal  access  in*  a  meaningful  way.  Mood  sees  «  glaring 
.   mismatch  'between  what  today's  studenU  need  jn  terms  of  a  comptehensive 
'relevant  education  and  the  collection  of  unrelated  details  learned  in  courses 
refined  according  to  the  special  interests  of  the  instructor.  laMood'S  view, 
one  solution  lies  in  improving  educational  technology  by  subsUniting 
,  machines  for  teachers.  Mood  believes  m  the  feasibility  of  a  video  univenity 
that  would  operate  entirely  through  the  medium  of  video  cassettes  att«:hed 
to  television  sets,  thus  dispensing  entirely  with  the  need  for  campus  «nd 
faculty .  Mood  also  claims  that  our  educational  system  does  not  prepare  iu 
.  students  for  the  world  they  must  live  in,  and  he  predicts  that  this  will  change 
when  people  are  freed  from  the  emphasis  on  credentials  and  begin  pre- 
scribing their  own  education.  * 
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With  these  anticipated  changes  in  /nind,  Mood  hypothesizes  an  alterna- 
tive system  of  ligher  education  in  which  the  vast  majority  6f  students  attend  • 
college  initially  on  a  full-time  basis  for  only  I  year  and  obtain  further' 

education  as  a  part-time  activity.  This  firsf  year  would  be  universal— almost 
everyone  would  attend  regardless  of  whether  he  or  she  had  graduated  from 
high  school.  The  4  year  of  full-time  attendance  would  be  at  a  residential 
college,  and  the  part-time  lifelong  learning  would  be  mor6  in  the  domain  of 
the  community  college.  ^ 

To  advance  this  concept  of  future  education,  Mood  sjces  the  need  for  , 
several  courses  of  action.  The  video  university  would  be  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government.  State  support  would  be  overhauled  so  that  grants 
would  be  given  to  both  high  school  graduates  and  diopbuts  to  equalize  their 
capacity  to  purchase  some  form  of  advanced  education .  Academic  changes 
would  inchide  encouragement  of  more  off-campus  learning,  elimination  of 
entrance  requirements,  abandonment  of  the  certification  function,  and  the 
abolition  of  faculty  tenure.  , 

Forms  of  this  educational  approach  already  exist,  but  not  to  the  degree 
envisioned  possible  by  Mood.  While  his  expectations  may  appear  somewhat 
idealistic  to  some  observers,  all  share  his  desire  to  see  higher  education  get 
out  of  the  credential  business  and  effectively  concentrate  on  relevant  learning. 


12:3.0/7J^  ' 
Institutioiis  in  Transition:  A  Profile  of  Cliange  in  Higlier  Educa- 
tion, Harold  L.  Hodgkinson,  295  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Col.,  New 
York). 

This  study  for  the  Carnegie  Cpmmissiqn  on  Higljer  Education  involved 
an  effort  to  identify  and  analyze  change  in  higher  education .  Basid  on  data 
from  the  annual  higher  education  directories  and  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
some  l,2G0  institution  presidents,  the  author  tries  to  indicate  the  primary 
changes  occurring  in  the  I950's  and  I960's.  The  study  also  includes  five 
case  studies  of  particular  institutions. 

There  were  several  major  conclusions  to  the  study  as  of  1970;  all  based 
on  statistical  analysis.  The  students  enrolled  in  colleges  and  univei>ities  had 
become  more  diverse  in  terms  of  social  and  economic  background,  and  ' 
student  influence  on  governance  issues  had  increased.  At  larger  institutions,  '. 
faculty  members  taught  fewer  hours,  were  more  interested  in  research  than 
in  teaching,  spoke  out  orfissues  of  national  policy,  and  tended  to  be  less 
loyal  to  the  institution.  The  huge  increase  in  enrollments  during^ the  1 960"s 
had  been  accommodated  largely  by  the  public  sector.  The  greatest  increase  ' 
in  institutions  awarding  the  Ph.D.  degree  occurred  among  pyblic  iijstitu-       , . 
tions.  Most  higher  education  by  1970  had  become  coeducational.  .  "  . 

The  author  concludes  that  size  was  an  important  faqtor  in  describing 
institutional  characteristics,  that  regional  considerations  and  governance 
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Vtangements  seemed  to  make  little  difference  in  determining  insiiiutional 
change,  and  that  irfttitutional  diversity  was  decreasing  rather  than 
increasing.  The  higher  education  model  was  the  prestigious  research  uni- 
versity. 

No  doubt  these  fmdings  as  of  1970  had  substantial  validity.  A  similar 
profile  in 'l980-might  indicate  considerable  discontinuity  from  the  trends 
observed  from  1950  to  1970.  See  Academic  Adaptations:  Higher  Education 
Prepares  for  the  1980s  and  I990s^  Verne  A.  Stadtman  (12:3.0/80). 

4.0  REFERENCE 

4.1  Statistks  and  Information 

t>  ... 

12:4.1/A-1 

The  Condition  of  Education,  Nancy  B  .  Dearman  and  Valena  White 
Plisico,  cds.,  approx.  300  pp.  (National  Center  for  Education  Statis- 
tics, Washington,  D.C.).  , 

This  annual  report  statistically  describes  the  condition  of  education  in 
the  United  States  and  revFews  the  activities  of  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics.  What  makes  the  volume  particularly  usefu)  is  the 
abundance  of  carefully  organized  selected  data  and  the  graphical  m^^erials, 
which  effectively  convey  essential  phenomena  and  trends.  Also,  most  ofttie 
data  are  in  ratios  or  index  numbers  that  give  meaning  and  relevance  to 
usually  sterile  numbers.  ' 

The  report  is  organized  to  reflect  the  c'haracteristics  of  the  education 
system  and/its  relationship  to  the  larger  society.  The  first  part  describes 
trends  and  development  affecting  education  at  all  levels.  Chapter  I  deals 
with  the  societal  context  for  describing  the  condition  of  education,  Chapter  2 
covers  elementary  and  secondary  education,  and  Chapter  3  examines  post- 
secondary  education.  Inti(;rest  in  postsecondary  education  is  described  in 
terms  of  plans  of  high  school  seniors,  high  school  graduates  not  iri  school  but 
interested  in  attending,  and  reasons  cited  by  frtfshmen  in  deciding  to  go  to 
college.  Enrollments  are  presented  by  sex,  family  income,  and  racial/ethnic 
group.  Institutions  are  described  by  student  enrollment  size  and  composition 
of  goveming  boards.  Numerous  outcomes  of  education  are  presented  includ- 
ing earned  degrees,  financial  aid  received,  salaries  of  recent  graduates,  and 
educational  attainment  level.  A  number  of  tables  deal  with  adult  and  non- 
collegiate  postsecondary  education. 

In  the  seconrfpart,  special  topics  have  been  selected  for  closer  analysis. 
Chapter  4  looks  at  education  personnel,  Chapter  5  examines  the  financing  of 
higher  edupation,  and  Chapter  6  compares  education  and  labor  force 
participation  patterns  in  the  United  States  with  those  in  other  countries.  The 
second  part  also  contains  a  description  of  the  Center's  activities  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 
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The  informative  statistics  in  this  velumt  should  at  least  provide  plan- 
ners- with  perspective— if  not  sharpened  insights— into  current  educational 
practices. 


12:4.1/A-2 

Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  W.  Vance  Grant  and  C.  Gcoibc 
Lind,  approx.  2C0  pp.  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
Washington,  D.C.). 

This  annual  abstract  of  statistical  information  covers  the  bioad  field  of 
American  education  from  prekindcrgarten  through  graduate  school.  Usihg 
numerous  sources,  the  Digest  contains  information  On  a  variety  of  subjects 
within  the  field  of  education  statistics,  including  the  number  of  schools  and 
colleges,  enrollments,  teachers,  graduates,  educational  attainment, 
finances,  Federal  ftinds  for  education,  libraries,  international  education,  and- 
research  and  development.. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  six  chapters:  "AH  Levels  of  Education," 
•  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,"  "College  and  University  Educa- 
^  tion, '  •  "Adult  and  Vocational  Education, ' '  "Federal  Programs  for  Educa- 
tion and  Related  Activities,"  and  "Special  Studies  and  Sutistics  Related  to 
American  EdMcation."  To  qualify  for  inclusion,  material  must  be  nation- 
wide in  scope  and  of  current  interest  and  value.  Data  extending  as  far  back  as 

1 870  have  been  employed  in  many  instances  in  order  to  give  some  historical 
'  perspective.  The  introduction  supplements  the  tabular  materials  in  Chapters'! 
through  VI  by  providing  t  brief  description  of  current  trends  in  American 
education. 

Chapter  II  of  the  volume  deals  with  college  and  univvn^  education 
and  includes  sections  on  enrollment,  faculty  and  odier  professional  staff, 
institutions,  degrees,  income,  student  chiiurges  and  financial  aid,  expendi- 
tures, property,  and  land-grant  institutions.  Together,  the  tables  in  this 
chapter  comprise  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  compilations  of  post- ' 
secondary  education  statistics  published. 


 12:4.1/A-3 

A  Fact  Book  on  Higher  Educatio^i,  Charles  Andersen,  ed. ,  approx. 
200  pp.  (American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C.), 

This  handbook  is  published  four  times  a  year  in  issues  titled: 
"Deinpgraphic  and  Economic  Date;"  "Enrollment  Data;"  "Institutions, 
Facultland  Staff,  Students;"  and  "Earned  Degrees."  Dtta  are  drawn  from 
a  variety  of  government  and  private  sources  and  preMnted  in  conveniem 
charts  and  tables  that  summarize  past  developments  and  projections.  The 
most  important  feature  of  the  scries  is  the  emphasis  given  to  statistical 
revelation  and  documentation  of  trends  and  relationships.  In  this  regard,  mo^' 
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of  the  data  are  selected  to  provide  meaningful  indicators  of  the  phenomena^ 
being  observed  and  are  reported  over  an  extended  time  period. 

Hie  first  issue,  which  includes  bver  60  tables  an(f  related  charts,  present 
demogr^ic  and  economic  diato  on  population,  incomf,  business  activity, 
labor  foice^vvd  employment,  and  higher  education  Finances.  The  second 
issue  piesents^nrollmcnt  trends  by  level  of  student,  seji,  control  and  type  of 
institution,  regioi^^  state,  and  field  of  study.  The  faculty  and  staff 
statistics  in  the  third  issue  include  count  by  sex*  control  of  institution, 
position,  full-  and  part-time  status,  highest  degree  held,  and  other  charw:- 
teristics.  Faculty  salaries  aie  presented  in  a  variety  of  classifications. 
Student-related  statistics  in  this  issue  deal  with  student  tuition,  characteristics 
of  entering  fieshmen,  residence  imd  migration  data,  and  foreign 
students  and  study  abroad!  Earned  degrees  are  presented  in  the  fourth  issue 
by  level  of  attainment,  distribution  by  field,  percent  distribution  by  sex  and 
by  control  of  institution,  and  other  categories. 

12:4.1/A-4 

Wgher  Educatkm  in  the  States,  Education  Commission  of  the 
States,  approx.  30 pp.  (ECS,  Denver,  Colo.). 

TTutc  times  a  year  a  pamphlet  from  diis  jeries  is  issued  providing 
annual  information  on  state  higher  education  activiiies,  legislation,  and 
support  of  private  insiitutions  and  students.  One  issue  deaTi  with  the  states 
individually,  citing  problems,  activities,  aefiievements.  changes,  and  other 
events  of  interest  to  the  postsecondary  education  community.  Such  a 
document  is  useful  to  planners  wishing  to  kcep^r^lpf«tnTcnt  stoteevents 
in  education.  I 

A  second  issue  is  devoted  exclusively  to  reporting  new  legislation  in 
higher  education  on  i  state-by-state  basis.  A  third  issue  contains  an  annual 
tabular  survey  of  programs  in  operation  or  approved  for  sute  support  of 
private  higher  education.  Programs  are  briefly  identified  and  funding  levels 
stated  for  eabh'of  six  support  areas:  contracts,  direct  institutional  aid. 
disadvantaged/ifiinoriri^,  facilities  assistance/authorities,  medi«»l/dental/ 
nursing,  and  student  assistance.  Qther  periodic  issues  contain  special  reports 
such  as  a  survey  of  the  basic  legal  structures  and  responsibilities  of  sUte 
coordinating  or  goveming'agencies  and  other  special  topics.  < 

12:4.1/A-5 

Projections  of  Education  Statistics,  Martin  M.  Frankel  and  Forrest 
W.  Harrison,  approx.  150  pp.  (National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  annual  publication  provides  projections  of  enrollments, 
graduates,  faculty,  cxpendituies.  and  student  charges  for  instititions  of 
higher  education.  The  projections  assume,  primarily,  thai  the  trends  over  the 
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past  1 1  years  in  enrollment  rates,  retention  rates,  class  sizes,  and  per-stud«nt 
expenditures  will  continue  through  the  next  decade.  The  population  1 8  years 
of  age  is  used  for  prgjecting  both  high  school  graduates  and  first-time  college 
enrollment/  Preferable,  in  this  reviewer's  opinion,  would  be  the  more 
labori^ous  cohort-survival  methodology  whereby  survival  rates  are  projected 
for  successive  annual  groups  of  pupils,  thus  closely  relating  college  enroll- 
ments to  a  more  refined  known  supporting  population. 

;  Projections  are  made,  principall^jwisingstnught  lines  fitted  by  the' 
least  squares  technique  to  a  ratio  (forexlhiple.^enrollment  to  population) 
as  the  dependent  variable  and  time  in  years  as  thtf  independent  variable.  This 
methodology  is  generally  acceptable  for  determining  a  long-range  trend  in 
.data,  is  the  intention'of  the  authors.  However,  it  also  frequently  results  in  a 
degree  of  dic^ontinuity  between  last  known  observations  and  values  for  the 
immediate  following  projected  years.  This  occurs  when  the  projected  trend 
line  fails  to  coincide  with  the  last  knpwi^^servation  and  the  projection  must 
be  ''relocatid."  Early  projected  values  may  tbus  be  subject  to  greater 
deviation  from  the  long-range  trend  than  later  values,  and  should  be  used 
with  this  understanding  in  mind. 

The  National  Center  forEducation  Statistics  employs  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI)  to  establish  "constant-dollar"  values.  TheCPI,  designed 
to  price  a  market  basket  of  goods  and  services  purchased  by  general  con- 
sumers, has  little  relevance  to  ihe  purchases  of  college  and  universities, 
which  are  primarily  faculty,  nonprofessionals,  and  contracted  services. 
Consequently,  the  validity  of  projected  dollar  amounts  so  adjusted  depends 
on  the  degree  to  which  the  CPI  happens  to  reflect  inflation  in  the  education 
industry.  Fortunately,  recent  trends  in  th(f  CPI  and  the  Higher  Education 
Price  Index  (designed  specificayy  ito  measure  inflation  in  current  operations 
of  colleges  and  universities)  have  Ven  similar,  although  individual  yearly 
values  differ  markedly.  *     .  ' 

12:4.1/A-6  '  • 

Ranking  of  the  States,  Richard  J.  Nuanes,  appiox.  60  pp.  (National 
Education  Association,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  annual  report  proft^ides  128  ranked  lists  of  state  data  organized  in 
nine  sectidns:  population,  enrollment  and  attendance,  faculty,  general 
financial  resources,  governmental  revenue,  school  revenue,  govemmei  iai 
expenditures  and  debt,  school  expenditures,  and  miscellaneous  Although 
oriented  toward  elementary-secondary  education,  a  substantial  number  of 
measures  deal  directly  with  higher  education.  The  general  demographic  and 
economic  data,  particularly  government  finances,  also  arc  of  value  to 
planners  at  the  postsecondary  level. 

a 
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12:4.1/A-7 

State  PMtsecondary  Education  Profiles  HMiribook,  Nancy  M. 
Bcrvc,  ed.,  appiux  260  pp.  (Education  Commission  of  the  States, 

Denver,  Colo.)        ,  ' 

This  annual  handbook  presents  infonnation  about  postsecondaiy 
education  in  the  50  states  and  die  District  of  Columbia.  Infomwtion  about 
each  state  is  organized  into  four  main  parts  as  follows. 

Part  1  includes  a  nartative  description  of  the  state-level  coordinating  or 
governing  agency,  instittitipnal  governing  boards,  current  master  planning  _ 
activities,  the  1202  Comtnission,  state  student  assistance  agency  Or  agencies, 
the  state  board  of  vocational  education,  U»e  state-level  organizition  fbr 
private  colleges,  and  the  state  licensure  or  approval  agencies.  Additionally, 
three  descriptions  arc  included  for  certain  groups  a'  dwy  apply  to  some 
states— voluntary  or  statutory  committees  for  articulation  between  elemen- 
tary-secondary and  posisecondary  education,  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions who^c  membership  includes  both  public  and  private  instititions,  and 
statutory  advisory  committees  or  task  forces. 

Part  II  includes  descriptive  statistics  on  state  population  and  trends, 
state  and  local  financial  base,  state  and  local  govennental  spending,  state 
and  I  dl  speiiding  on  higher  education,  student  iemand  for  public  higher 
educa..6n,  insfituiional  program  mix,  faculty  support  and  load,  diversity  of 
postsccond^ry  funding  sources,  and  student  tuition  and  fees.  ^ 

Part  lil  includes  a  section  listing  the  annual  and  biennial  reports 
published  by  state  agencies  available  for  distribution.  Anodier  section 
contains  recently  published  special  reports  and  snidies,  along  wiUi  Uie  title, 
publication  date,,  availability,  the  agency  requesting  and  completing  the 
report,  and  major  issues  covered.  ^ 
.  Part  IV  lists  special  reports  and  studies  currently  underway  or  being 

planned. 
12:4.1/A-8 

Standard  Education  Almanac,  BJ.  Chandler,  consulting  ed., 

approx.  600  pp.  (Marquis  Who's  Who,  Chicago). 

This  reteretice  presesits  a  collectiosi  of  the  latest  ayailabic  reports, 
charts,  graphs,  and  articles  trom  a  varitiy  ot  sources  on  the  social, 
economic  and  legislative  trends  affecting  uli  levels  of  ediication  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  covers  enrQllmenl  trends,  degrees  awarded, 
reveiiucs.and  e.Kpenditures.  prof  ile|>  ot  student  and  instructional/administra- 
tive starts,  minority  achievement,  correlations  between  employment  and 
tfducatio  af  attainment,  and  the  like. 

The  higher  educajjon  section  numbers  125  pages  and  includes'cnroll- 
ment  projections,  college  admissions*  enrollntent  ot  i'orcign  students. 
Catholic  higher  education,  coJlege  .student  profiles,  insimctlonal  staff, 
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faculty  Halarics*  tenured  faculty,  salaries  of  administrators,  institutional 
revenues  and  expenditures,  college  costs,  student  financial  aid,  Canadian 
higher  education,  and  oih^r^data  of  this  typwv 

The  other  sections  of  the  volume— elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, issues  in  education,  related  statistics,  and  sources  of  additional  infor- 
mation— contain  substantial  data  and  intbrmation  relevant  to  higher  educa- 
tion, including  social  indicators  of  equality,  f/rl  *jf^  and  validity, 
demographics  of  the  1980*s,  educational  expectations  and  college  attrition, 
bilingual  vocational  education,  and  the  like.  ' 

12:4.1/80 

U.S.  Higher  Education:  A  Guide  to  Information  Sources,  Franklin 
Pariicr.  ed. ,  675  pp.  (Gale  Research  Co. ;  Detroit). 

This  volume  is  an  omnibus  bibliography  of  over  3,(XK)  entries  devoted 
to  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  Books  and  reports  are  cited  in 
virtually  all  areas  of  higher  education  including  history,  philosophy, 
administration,  finance,  governance,  curriculum,  student  life,  librafy  and 
audiovisual  services,  custodial  concerns,  women,  minorities,  students* 
faculty,  and  the  various  components  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  relations. 
The  bibliography  is  comprehensive  with  respect  to  20th  century  works  and 
includes  a  generous  selection  of  the  most  important  19th  century  publica- 
tions. 

The  large  number  of  specific  subjects  and  topics  covered  precludes  an 
organized  subject  airangement.  Rather,  entries  are  listoJ  in  alphabetical 
order  by  author.  However,  a  detailed  75-page  subject  index  is  of  consider- 
able assistance  in  locating  specific  topics.  An  author  index  is  also  provided. 

The  annotations,  while  usually  only  one  or  two  sentences  in  length,  are 
carefully  prepared  and  of  substantial  aid  in  conveying  content. 


4.2  Bibliography  . 

12:4.2/S 

Educational  Resources  Information  Center 

The  Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC),  sponsorejl  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Education,  is  a  nationwide  network  of  clearing- 
houses and  other  contractors  designed  to  develop  a  bibliographic  data  base 
covering  the  English-language  literature  of  education.  The  emphasis  is  on 
the  fugitive  literature  (technical  reports,  curriculum  materials,  project 
descriptions,  etc. )  and  on  journal  articles. 

The  16  ERIC  clearinghouses  are  each  responsible  for  a  speciatisted 
segment  of  the  entire  field,  e.g.,  Career  Education.  Higher  Education, 
Junior  Colleges,  Teacher  Education,  etc.  Each  clearinghouse  collects 
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documents  and  catalogs,  indexes,  And  abstracts  them  for  inclusion  in  the 
machine-readable  data  base.  The  cleaiinghouses  also  produce  syntheses  of 
the  literature  known  as  Information  Analysis  Producjts,  and  assist  users  in 
retrieving  needed  information  from  the  data  base. 

The  ERIC  Processing  and  Reference  Facility  is  responsible  for  editing 
the  wofk  of  the  clearinghouses,  constructing  the  machine-readable  dau  biie» 
photocopying  a  monihly  abstrftct  journal,  and  providing  the  data  base 
on  magnetic  tape  to  interested  users. 

The  ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service  (EDRS,  F.O.  Box  190, 
Arlington,  VA  22210)  is  responsible  for  prepaiing  microfiche  of  all 
documents  in  the  system  that  are  released  by  their  authors  for  reprodL'ction 
(about  90  percent  of  the  total).  EDRS  provides  a  subscription  service  for 
ERIC  microfiche,  and  processes  on-demand  orders  for  microfiche  and 
paper  copy  . 

The  two  principal  products  of  the  ERIC  system  are  abstract  journals 
(citc;d  below):  Resources  in  Education  (RIE)  md  Current  Index  to  Journals 
in  Education  (CUE).  Secondary  products  are  the  Thesaurus  of  ERIC 
Descriotors  (the  indexing  vocabulary),  the  micr^fk:he;  collection,  the 
magnetic  tapes,  and  various  subsidiary  publications  such  as  the  Title  Index, 
Contract  Number  Index,  and  Report  Number  Index. 

The  ERIC  data  base  is  retrievable  via  three  major  on-line  vendors: 
Lockheed,  SDC,  and  BRS.  The  ERIC  microfiche  collections  exist  at  some 
700  locations,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  computer  searches  of  ERIC 
are  available  at  several  hundred  locations.  The  ERIC  system  is  the  pre- 
eminent bibliographic  data  base  in  the  field  of  education. 

t 

Resources  in  Education  (RIE)»  Educational  Resources  Information 
Center,  approx  400  pp/(ERIC,  Washington,  D.C. ). 

RIE  is  a  monthly  abstract  journal  announcing  recently  completed 
research  reports,  descriptions  of  programs,  and  other  documents  of  educa- 
tional significance  indexed  by  subject,  author,  and  institutional  source. 
Abstracts  are  limited  to  200  words.  Entries  are  made  once  and  not  repeated 
in  subsequent  issues;.  Periodical  literature  is  not  included  (see  entry  below). 
Cumulative,  semiannual  indexes  are  available. 

Current  Index  to  Journals  in  Education  (CUE),  Educational  Re- 
sources Information  Cenicr,  approx.  300  pp.  ^ ERIC,  Washington, 
DC). 

CUE  is  a  monthly  guide  to  the  periodical  literature,  with  coverage  of 
more  than  700  major  educational  and  education-related  publications.  It 
includes  a  main  entry  section  with  annotations,  and  is  indexed  by  subject, 
author,  and  journal  title.  An  annual  cumulative  index  is  available  . 
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12:4.2/81-1  ^ 

Hlsher  EducatkM:  A  Bibttographk  Handbook,  D  Kent  Halstead, 

ed.,  1,400  pp.  (Nation^  InsdtUte  of  Education,  Washington,  D:C.). 

Earlier  works  by  Lewis  Mayhew,  Roger  Kelsey,  and  others  provided 
yearly  bibliographic  coverage  of  higher  education  literature,  but  these  have 
been  discontinued.  This  two-volume  handbook  begins  a  series  that  is 
intended  to  fill  this  void.  The  initial  editions  cover  the  1970  decade,  with 
subsequent  additions  tentatively  planned  every  2Vi  yean. 

The  subject-rhigber  education — is  broadly  defined  to  include  the 
activities  of  collpges  and  universities;  the  organization  and  programs  of 
institutions,  toother  with  the  public  and  government  roles;  the  resources 
employed;  and  the  corporate  knowledge  developed  through  experience  and 
study  of  education  by  the  different  disciplines. 

Entries  have  been  carefully  screened  and  are  recommended  by  expe.i2i 
for  their  substance  and  distinctive  contribution.  The  .experts,  serving  as 
associate  editors  in  their  flekl  of  specialization,  are  well-known  scholars 
and  practitioners  recognized  for  their  competence.  Also  adding  value  to  the 
bibliography  are  the  complete  annotations,  which  assist  the  reader  in 
identifying  content  most  likely  to  meet  his  or  her  specific  needs. 

The  two, volumes  cover  38  topic  areas,  with  various  subdivisions.  The 
first  volume  contains  topics  generally  studied  in  an  aggregate  universe  or 
collective  whole  at  the  state  or  national  level— a  macro  approach.  The 
second  volume  includes  topic^  typically  studied  in  the  context  and  from  the 
perspective  of  the  individual  institution  or  campus — a  micro  approach. 

The  associate  editors  provide  an  introductory  description  of  their 
topics  and  an  outline  of  subtopics.  For  both  volumes,  the  number  of  sub- 
topics totals  243,  providing  a  surprisingly  high  degree  of  classification 
"detail.  '"    •  ■  y  ^ 

The  topics  covered  in  Volume  I  are#  comparative  national  systems; 
demography ;  economics;  educational  opportunity;  finance;  governance  and 
coordination;  history;  independent  (private)  higher  education;  institutional 
role  and  mission;  management — quantitative  apprpaches;  philosophy; 
policy,  planning,  and  general  reference;  productivity  and  cost-benefit 
-  analysis;  research  and  research  administration;  resource  allocation  and 
budgeting;  student  characteristics  and  development;  student  financial 
assistance;  and  work  a>  ^ducatiop. 

The  topics  covere,  Volume  II  are:  admission/articulation/retention; 
business  administraUon,  campus  and  building  planning;  communit]^  col- 
leges; computing  services;  curriculum;  educational  communication  and 
technology;  faculty;  health  science  education,  institutional  advancement 
(public  affairs);  institutional  financing  and  bi'^dgeting;  institutional  man- 
agement; institutional  planning,  studies,  and  aiialyses;  leadership  and  the 
presidency;  libraries;  lifelong  learning;  private  tarcer  schools  (proprietary 
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education);  space  management  and  projection;  student  affairs;  and  teaching 
and  learning. 

An  author  index  and  a  title  index  are  presentpd^ 

12r4.2/81-2 

Higher  Education  Periodicals:  A  Directory^  Thomas  Dyer  and 
Margaret  Davis,  148  pp.  (Institute  of  Higher  Education,  University 
of  Georgia,  Athens). 

This  volume  is  an  annotated  directory  (bibliography)  tc\269  peri- 
odicals that  regularly  publish  articles  and  other  items  of  interest  to  higher 
education  administrators,  professors,  graduate  students,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  scholarly  or  professional  literature  of  the  field.  The  ''peri- 
odicals** listed  embrace  a  variety  of  publications,  including  "scholarly  and 
professional  journals,  newslettei^  of  professional  associatiotx  r.agazines, 
and  other  serials  that  focus  on  higher  education  topics. 

Information  about  individual  periodicals  is  arranged  under  seven 
principal  headings:  title,  six)nsoring  a^.encies  and  publishers,  editors  and 
their  addresses,  brief  description  of  joumaPs  distinguishing  characteristics, 
subscription  prices  and  addresses,  circulation,  and  policies  With  respect  to 
publication  of  manuscripts  (indicating  whether  unvK)licited  manuscripts  are 
accepted,  guidelines, concerning  preferred  style  and  manuscript  length,  and 
the  number  of  copies  required). 

12:4.2/80  ^  - 

Index  to  Anthologies  on  Postsecondary  Education^  1960-1979^ 

Richard  H;  Quay,  342  pp.  (Greenwood  Press,  Westport,  Conn  ). 

Quay  has  performed  a  valuable  and  unique  bibliographic  service  in 
preparing  this  index  of;  anthologies.  It  is  valuable  in  that  the  individual 
essays  and  articles  have  been  freed  from  their  respective  anthological 
homes  and  are  reorganized  in  a  more  functional  manner  and  available  for 
individual  scrutiny  his  unique  in  that  this  approach  is  rarely  encountered. 

The  218  anthologies  included  cover  the  1960-1978  period  and  col- 
lectively contain  over  3,600  articles  and. essays  on  a  wide^pectrum  of 
ed*icational  issues.  The  essays  are  arranged  under  31  tf$pic  headings, 
ranging  from  ''Adn^issions,  Access,  and  Accreditation**  to  the  'Toliticsof 
Postseconcary  Education.*'  The  ;Taculty**  chapter,  for  example,  lists  323 
entries  from  64  anthologies.  The  d^pth  and  importance  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion  function  thus  becomes  clear. 

More  than  80  percent  of  these  articles  were  original  a^f^ributions  to 
the  anthologies  in  which  they  appeared  and  therefor*'^  not  readily 
identifiable  through  standard  bibliographic  sources.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  can  be  independently  identified  only  in  this  Index.  In  addition  to  the 
main  entries  arranged  topically,  the  Index  lists  each  piece  by  author  and 
subject  to  assist  in  locating  specific  works. 
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12:4.2/79 

A  Gukk  to  Rcferen^^  Sources  In  Higher  Education,  Peter  P. 
Olevnik.  45  pp.  (State  University  of  Slew  York,  Buffalo)* 

This  volume  is  fi  coi^prehensive,  annotated  bibliography  of  8 1 
general  and  special  reference  sources  related  to  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Entries  are  arranged  by  source  type:  bibliographies  of  bibliography; 
^bibliographies  (special);  bibliographies  (general);  biographical  diction- 
aries; encyclopedias;  guides  and  handbooks;  indexes  to  periodicals;  law; 
microforms;  state  government  publications;  statistics;  and  U.S.  Govern- 
ment publications.  Among  the  topics  included  in  the  category  of  bibli- 
ographies (special)  are:  administration;  afTultiative  action;  comparative 
higher  education;  finance;  histpry;  minorities;  student  activism;  teaching; 
and  planning.  An  author  index  and  a  title  index  arc  included. 
Bibliographic  Guide  to  the  Research  Literature  byj  Anne  Hastings  (ERIC 
Clearinghouse  on  Educational  Managementy  University  of  Oregon,  302 
pp.),  which  was  published  subsequent  to  and  is  therefore  not  listed  in  the 
1979  edition  of  Guide.  The  niore  recent  work  covers  books  and 
monographs  published  from  I960  through  1979.  Entries  are  classified 
according  to  subject  matter  into  eight  major  sections  and  47  subcategories, 
An  author  index  and  a  subject  index  are  provided.  An  appendix  lists  and 
describes  the  major  indexing  sources  of  public  documents. 

12:4.2/76 

Research  In  Higher  Education:  A  Guide  to  Source  BIbllog- 
raphlcSf  Richard  H.  Quay,  54  pp.  (College  Eritrance  Examination 
Board,  New  Yoric).        '  . 

More  than  S(X)  references  are  contained  in  this  three-part  book.  Part  I 
is  an  alphabetic  listing  of  bibliographies,  reviews  of  literature,  and  research 
items  in  educational  journals.  Part  II  provides  subject  access  to  the  listings 
through  an' inventory  classification  scheme.  Part  III  is  a  topical  index. 

Although  entries  cover  the  period  from  1917  to  1975,  over  half  the 
citations  were  published  in  the  I970's.  Annotations  are  not  provided. 
Bibliographic  items  available  tiom  the  Educational  Resources  Information 
-  Center  (ERIC)  have  been  identified  by  including  the  ERIC  document 
number. 

12:4.2/73 

The  Small  College:  A  Bibliographic  Handbook^  Thomas  A. 
Askew,  135  pp.  (Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Small  Colleges, 
Washington;  D.C.). 

This  annotated  bibliography  contains  selected  research,  available 
from  1956  through  1971,  specifically  devoted  to  small  colleges.  Although 
dated,  the  work  is  included  here  because  of  its  specialized  study  of  small 
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colleges  (deflned  as  a  college  with  fewer  than  2,500  full-time  students)  and 
because  of  , the  general  exiguous  number  of  bibliographies  in  higher  educa- 
tion that  warrant  attention  toward  and  promulgation  of  those  few  that  do 
exist.  The  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Srhall  Colleges  has  no  current 
plans  to  update  this  bibliography. 

^  For  the  benefit  of  the  readers,  separiate  author  and  subject  indexes  are 
provided.  The  subject  index  contains  key  words  that  appear  in  the  annota- 
tion and  is  followed  by  the  appropriate  bibliographic  entry  number.  Each 
annotation  is  two  to  three  sentences.  The  bibliography  is  divided  into  12 
subject  aveas,  as  follows:  general  studies  on  the  small  college;  curriculum 
and  philosophy  of  education;  pedagogy,  teaching,  and  learning;  libraries 
and  learning';  resources;  faculty;  students;  governance;  administration; 
tlnance,  budgeting  and  development;  long-range  planning;  physical 
facilities;  and  interinstitutional  cooperation  and  consortia. 

4«3  Directory 

12:4.3/A-1 

Directory  of  Professional  Personnel,  Education  Commission  of  the 
States,  appiox.  90  pp.  (ECS,  Denver,  Colo.). 

This  annual  directory  provides  hames,  addresses,  and  phone  numbers 
of  statewide  agencies  in  each  state,  togethef  with  hames  and  titles  of 
principal  staff  members.  Also,  included  are:  the  Southern  Regional  Educa- 
tion Board,  the  NeV  England  Board  of  Higher  Education*  and  the  Western 
Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education — together  with  the  National 
Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems  and  planning  agencies  in 
the  Canadian  provinces. 

12:4.3/A-2 

Education  Directory:  Colleges  and  ilniversitles,  Carolyn  R.  Smith 
^^andGenevaC.  Davis,  approx.  S30pp.  (National  Center  for  Education 
^Statistics,  Wachington,  D.C.). 

This  book  lists  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  its  outlying  areas 
that  offer  at  least  a  2-year  program  of  cojlege-level  studies  and,  in  most 
instances,  are  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
approved  by  a  state  department  of  education  or  state  university.  The 
information  presented  for  each  institution  includes  its  telephone  number, 
address,  congressional  district  and  county  in  which  it  is  located.  Federal 
Interagency  Committee  on  Education  (FICE)  identification  code,  date  estabr 
lished,  fall  enrollment,  undergraduate  tuition  and  fees,  sex  of  student  body, 
calendar  system,  control  or  affiliation,  highest  level  of  offering,  type  of 
program,  accreditation,  names  and  titles  of  principl  officers,  and  a  coded 
classification  of  principal  officers  by  functional  area  of  responsibility. 
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4.4   Data  and  Inforaiation  Sources  and  Services 

3  ■ 

12:4.4/3-1 
EDSTATII 

EDSTAT  II  is  a  national  on-line  education  data  retrieval  system 
operated  by  the  Division  of  Statistical  Services*  National  Center  for  Educa- 
tion Statistics.  Users  anywhere  in  the  continental  United  States  can  query  the 
extensive  data  bank  of  education  statistics  through  standard  keyboardtype 
computer  terminals,  using  the  facilities  of  a  national  commercial  time- 
sharing service  sponsored' by  the  General  Services  A'dministnition. 
EDSTAT  data  files  have  been  prepared  for  use  with  an  information  man- 
agement and  retrieval  soYtware  package,  permitting  many  users  to 
simultaneously  query  the  same  dm  base.  In  addition,  EDSTAT  data  Tiles 
are  available  in  Fortran-compatible  form  to  permit  user  to  develop  elduca- 
tiohal  models  and  perform  statistical  analysis  using  existing  software  Ipack- 
ages  (e.g. ,  SPSS,  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences).  ! 

EDSTAT  data  are  stored  both  on-line  and  on  magnetic  tape.  Frequently 
used  data  are  immediately  available  to  users.  Other  data  require  delays  of  a 
few  minutes  to  a'few  hours  (depending  upon  the  size  of  the  data  file)  t^wfore 
they  can  be  interactively  acquired  by  the  user  Costs  of  using  EDSTAT  vary 
according  to  requirements  and  usage.  The  user  bears  all  telephone  anil  data 
processing  charges  for  his  use.  All  EDSTAT  data  base  preparation  and 
storage  costs  are  incurred  by  NCES, 

The  scope  of  EDSTAT  data  holdings  is  essentially  limited  to  United 
States  Government  statistics,  primarily  those  collected  by  NCES.  To  date, 
EDSTAT  has  placed  emphasis  on  developing  postseconckuy  educatio^  data 
resources  (e.g.,  HEGIS)  for  public  access,  but  there  are  increasing  numbers 
of  requests  for  othfer  typks  of  education  data— vocational,  elementary/ 
secondary— and  EDSTAT  isWtively  seeking  to  address  these  da|a  needs. 

12:4.4/8-2  \ 

ISTCHEMS  Database  Holding  and  Services 

The  National  Center  for  Highef  Education  Management  Systems 
(NCHEMS)  database  holdings  include  data  from  such  organizations  as  the 
ISutibnal  Center  for  Education  Statistics  the  Census  Bureau,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  Center  for  Human  Resources.  Institutions  and 
states  are  predominant  units  of  analysis  in  the  database.  The  subject  matter 
includes  enrollments,  earned  degrees  conferred,  employees  of  higher  educa- 
tion, institutional  characteristics,  state-level  finances,  institutional  finances, 
and  general  population  demograj^hics  and  other  statistics  of  individual 
states.  Several  data  files  are  compilations  of  data  from  a  large  number  of 
sources.  These  data  were  created  primarily  for  particular  research  and  data 
analysis  projects,  and  represent  a  rich  set  of  data  that  can  be  used  by  other 
individuals  for  postsecondary  education  research  and  planning. 
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In  addition  to  comprehensive  database  holdings,  NCHEMS  access  to  a 
numtvr  of  data^  management  and  analysis  packages  is  provided.  These, 
include:  MARK  tV;  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Table  Producing 
Language  (TPL),  Biomedical  Computer,  Programs  (BMCP),  Statistical 
.    Package  for  the  Social/Sciences  (SP^S)^  Statistical  Analysis  System  (SAS), 
MINI-TAB;  and  OSIRIA.  These  packages  provide  the  capability  for 
^        reorganizing,  combining,  and  reformatting  data  files,  and  the  capability  fon 
extensive  and  sophisticated  statistical  analysis  of  the  data.  ^ 
'  An  IBM  360/195  located  at  the  United  Airlines  Computing  Center  in 
Denver  is  used.  A  remote  job  entry  facilit>^,  located  at  NCHEMS  in  Boulder, 
Colorado,  is  used  to  communicate  with  the  system  at  UAL.  Nine-track, 
800-bpi,  1600-bpi,  and  62S0-bpi  tape  drives  are  available.  This  capability  is 
supplemented  by  the  sic^t^^c  computing  center  at  the  University  of 
Colorado^ Hardware  facilitier^ere  include  dual  CDC  6400's  and  7-  and 
.  9-track  800/ 1600-bpi  tape  drives.,  .    ..  ...  . ..      ...... ...     ^  . 

-■-".['        -     •    ■    .  ■ 
12:4:4/8-3  1 
4.      National  Center  t^r  Education  Statistics  Catalogue  of  Publica- 
tions, National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  approx.  IS  pp. 
(NCES,  Washingloh,D.C.).  ■\         *  ^ 

This  catalog  list^  a  variety  of  publications  available  from  NCES,  the 
Department  of  Educat  on  agency  that  collects  and  disseminates  statistics  and 
other  data  related  to  Education  in  the  United  States^  The  Center  publishes 
"early  releases"  of  breliminary  and  selected  statistics,  "bulletins"  an- 
nouncing limited  data  of  special  importance,  and  general  statistic  studies, 
most  notably  the  Digest  of  Education  Statistics ,  Statistics  of  Trends  in 
Education,  and  Condition  of  Education,  anrlbtated  separately  in  this 
■   ■*     section.  •        /  ,        -     -  ^ 

In  postsecondary  education,  publications  present  statistics  on  a  wide 
range  of  topics  such  as  earned  degrees  conferred,  black  institutions,  fall 
enrollment,  institutional  finances,  women  in  vocational  education,  migra- 
tion of  students,  inventory  of  physical  facilities,  library  statistics,  college 
graduates,  adult  basic  and  secondary  programs.  Federal  policy  data  needs, 
and  various  national  longitudinal  studies.  The  Center  also  publishes  ''direc* 
tories*  *  of  colleges  und  universities  and  of  state  education  agency  officials.* 

12:4.4/76  • 

A  Guide  to  Sources  of  Educational  Information,  Marda  L. 
Woodbury*  371  pp.  (Information  Resources  Press,  Washington, 
D.C.). 

This  reference  is  a  guide  to  the  following  types  of  information  sources: . 
( I )  printed  materials  that  consolidate,  keep  current,  or  lead  to  further  sources 
of  information;  (2)  education  libraries  or  information  tenters;  (3)  organiza- 
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tions  and  government  agencies  ^ctiy/or  knowledgeable  in  education-ielHted 


Elenientaiy  and  secondary  education  are  niore^  inprehensively  covered 
than  postsecondary  education.  The  description.^  provide  the  user  with  a 
clear  means  of  tapping  the  potential  source  and  9  general  description  of  the 
type  of  information  available.  ' 

12:4.4/75 

Reference  Guide  to  Poatsecondary  Education  Data  Sources, 

^^Katherine  A.  Allman,  292  pp,  (National  Center  fdr  Higher  Education 
Management  Systems,  Boulder,  Colo.).  » 

.  This  reference  is  the  only  guide  directed  exclusively  to  identifying  data 
sources  useful  to  postsecondary  education  planning.  It  describes  publica- 
tions,  articles  and  data  bases  related  lo  most  of  the  items  of  infomiation 
identified  in  the  NCHEMS  vvi<fe  A/eaiuw  /wvew/ory  ( 10:2 . 1/75),  For 
the  various  references,  information  is  provided  on  how  the  data  are 
organized,  the  kinds  of  infomiation  given,  the  level  of  aggregation,  the  years 
for  which  data  are  available,  and  those  measures  in  the  Statewide  Measures 
Inventory  that  correspond  to  the  d'lta  referenced. 

12:4.4/74 

Directory  of  Educational  Statistics:  A  Guide  to  Sources,  Malcolm 
C.  Hamilton,  7 1  pp.  (Pierian  Press,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.). 

.  This  directory  guides  readers  to  sources  of  educational  statistics,  both 
current  and  historical,  on  a  wide  range  of  topics.  The  publication  history  of 
each  series  is  described  on  a  year*by-year  basis.  The  descriptions  for  the 
statistical  entries  are  general  and  insufficient  to  detemiine  the  data's  com- 
patibility with  other  elements.  A  helpful  improvement  would  be  more 
detailed  description  of  the  series  to  include  format  of  presentation,  coding 
employed,  and  levels  of  aggregation. 


fields;  and  (4)  special  search  or  bibli< 
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Productivity  and 
Cost-Benefit  Analysis 


WayM  R.  KlirscMlna 


The  most  common  conceptual  model  of  productivity  is  based  on 
the  relationships  between  inputs  (factors  of  production),  processes' 
(production  technologies),  and  outputs  (products  or  goods  and 
services).  A  distinction  is  usually  made  between  effectiveness  and 
efficiency.  Effectiveness  involves  producing  the  "right"  outputs  in 
response  to  the  demand  for  certain  goods  and  services,  the  expteta- 
tions  of  flnanciers,  and  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  producing  unit. 
Efficiency  entails  producing  outputs  using  the  least  costly  combina- 
tion of  inputs  and  processes. 

The  distinction  is  sometimes  made  between  mechanical  models 
of  productivity  (e.g.,  the  input-process-output  model)  and  behavioral 
models.  The  behavioral  model  considers  such  concepts  as  incentives 
for  and  constraints  on  individual  and  collective  behaviors,  and  the 
correlation  of  interpersonal  relationships  (e.g.,  peer  groups  among 
students,  and  the  community  of  scholars  among  faculty).  These  two 
types  of  models  are  not  opposed;  rather,  they  provide  important, 
complementary  perspectives  on  higher  education  productivity.  The 
mechanical  model  provides  important  data  on  how  inputs  and  pro- 
cesses affect  outputs,  the  kind  of  information  often  needed  for  state 
and  Federal  planning.  The  behavioral  model  helps  explain  why  higher 
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education  cannot  be  considered  in  purely  mechanical  or  ''black 
box**  terms.  Unless  human  behavior  is  taken  into  account  when 
introducing  operational  changes,  little  real  improvement  is  likely  to 
be  accomplished.    ;  -        -  -  - 

The  entries  in  this  topic  are  meant  to  increase  awareness  and 
understanding  of  productivity  and  thus  help  planners  maintain  and 
improve  higher  education  productivity  in  terms  of  reduced  costs  and 
improved  outcomes.  The  entries  within  the  following  subtopics  are 
divided  according  to  whether  they:  (1)  report  empirical  findings,  (2) 
suggest  means  for  improving  productivity,  or  (3)  describe  and  discuss 
appropriate  methodology. 

Outcomes.  Outcome  considerations  are  part  of  the  planning 
process,  for  goals  developed  during  planning  can  be  viewed  as 
intended  putcpmeSv  Because  the  ^oals  of  education  are  considered 
under  several  other  topics  (see  Topic  9:  Institutional  Role  and  Mis- 
sion,.and  Topir  12:  Policy,  and  General  Reference),  the  primary,  but 
t^ot  exclu'^ive,  emphasis  here  is  on  entries  that  concentrate  either  on 
how  goi\s  can  be  translated  into  measurable  outcomes,  or  on  how 
actual.  01  Ucomes  compare  with  previously  developed  goals.  Entries  in 
this  sublopic  consider  such  outcomes  as  student  achievement,  faculty 
productivity ,  and  degrees  ^warded.  Other  entries  cover  ways  to  assess 
needs  and  build  outcome  considerations  into  higher  education  man- 
agemejit.  An  efli^  has  been  made  to  emphasize  entries  that  reflect  a 
complehensive  view  of  broad  individual  and  social  outcomes  without 
delving  into  specialized  interest  groups. 

Costs.  If  outcomes  can  be  described  as  a  pivotal  factor  in 
planning,  costs  are  an  inevitable  facitors.  Costs  are  studied  primarily 
from  an  institutional  standpoint— ways  to  vuse  resources  more  ef- 
ficiently, ways  to  reduce  expenditures,  and  way 6  tp  achieve  low-cost 
instruction.  This  cost  analysis  involves  all  types  of  costs:  total,  fixed, 
variable  marginal,  and  average.  (Student  costs  are^  covered  in  Topic 
17:  Student  Financial  Assistance/,  the  question  of  underwriting  costs^ 
and  how  this  can  be  accomplished  is  covered  in  Topic  5:  Finance. 
Other  theoretical  and  macroecc/nomic  concerns  of  higher  education 
arc  considered  in  Topic  3:  EconiDoiics). 

Cost/Outcome  RelatkMiihips.  In  some  way r  the  analyses  of 
costs  and  outcomes  are  becoining  specialized  in  higher  education. 
Outcomes  are-^gely  the  qoncem  of  academicians,  faculty,  and 
department  heads;  costs,  of  accountant  and  financial  managers.  Often 
these  two  two  interests  coni^  together  only  at  the  chief  executive  or 
board  of  regent  level.  This  division  is  seemingly  un^^upportive  of 
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productivity  (at  least  in  theory  and  probably  in  practice);  yet  it  is  only 
when  costs  and  outcomes  are  analyzed  in  combination  that  produc/ 
tivity  studies  can  realize  ^their  full  potential  In  higher  education, 
planned  outcomes  need  to  be  adequately  supported.  Financing,  in 
turn,  needs  the  direction  provided  by  clear  and  agreed-upon  goals  and 
objectives.  This  sUbtopic  addresses  the  link  between  costs  and  out- 
comes. '  i 

The  cost  of  programs  and  their  final  impact  are  both  required  to 
measure  productivity.  This  dual  measurehient  requirement  should  be 
of  major  concern  to  planners,  for  inadequate  productivity  studies  can 
damage  the  substance  of  higher  education,  just  as^i^mplete  studies 
can  enhance  it.  The  eniries  chosen  here  are  inten(led  to  encourage 
productivity  analyses  that  are  coipplete  and  beneficial.  I 

TOPIC  ORGANIZATION  i 

i  ^ 

13:  Productivity  and  Cost-Benetlt  Analysis 

LO  Outcomes 

!•!  Empirical  Studies^ 

1.2  Recommendations 

1.3  Methodology  '  j  ^ 

-     2.0  Costs  i 

2.1  Empirical  Studies 

1.2  Recommendations  :|  * 

2.3  Methodology   ,  ^  -  j 

3.0  Cost/Outcome  Relationships  •  j 

3.1  Empirical  Studies  ] 

3.2  Recommendations  / 

3.3  Methodology  -  ..........  j... 

1.0  OUTCOMES  ' 

1.1  Empirical  Studies 

13:1.1/77-1 

**The  EfVects  of  Academic  Departments  on  Student  Learning," 

Rodney  T.  Hartnett  and  John  A.  Centra,  The  Journal  of  Higher 
£</ucfl«on,  September/October,  pp.  491-507. 

This  study  is  a  key  addition  to  the  literature  dealing  with  college  effects 
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on  student  outcomes.  Most  of  the  earner  research  on  college  effects  focused 
on  the  impacts  of  different  college  environments;  hence,  the  unit  of  analysis 
in  these  studies  was  the  institution.  In  this  ^tudy ,  the  focus  is  on  the  ''effects 
of  academic  departments  on  student  achievement  as  assessed  by  standard 
measures  of  knowledge  within  selected  subject  areas/'  Departments  from 
four  fields— biology ,  business,  mathematics  and  psychology— are  studied. 
'  The  criteria  are  the  average  scores  of  students  from  each  department  on  the 
advanced  tests  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examinations  (GRE)  and  on  the  Held 
tests  of  the  Undergraduate  Program  (UP)  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service. 
Information  on  depanmental  characteristics,  was  gathereid  by  a  survey  of 
departmental  chainmen. 

These  specific  questions  are  addressed.  Are  there  substantial  difference 
between  departments  within  an  institution  as  regards  their  effects  on  student 
.     Leaming?  Arc  there  differences  in  learning  effects  among  sub-  - 

discipline  specialties  )Vithin  the  same  department?  Are  there  departmental 
characteristics  that  correlate  with  the  student'  learning  effects  of  depart- 
ments? The  tlnds  of  the  study  with  regard  to  each  of  these  questions,' 
respectively,  are  (hat:  ( I)  ••There  does  appear  to  be  evidence  of  frequent 
educational  effect  differences  between  departments  within  the  same  institu- 
tion; (2)  ••There  was  very  little  diversity  [in  educational  effects)  between 
.  subfields  with  departments";  and  (3)  ••Analysis  of  various  characteristics  of 
departments  failed  to  identify  any  features  consistently  associated  with 
indexes  of  effectiveness." 

This,  important  study^s  major  limitation,  which  it  shares  with  many 
other  studies  in  this  area,  is  that  it  looktf  at  a  single  outcome — in  (his  case, 
student  achievement  based  on  st?idard  measures.  The  analytical  method- 
ology it  employs  (regression  analysis)is  suited  to  the  study  of  a  single 
outcome  but  not  of  the  multiple  outcomes  that  characterize  most  academic  ' 
departments.  This  limitation  does  not  detract  from  the  study's 'major 
flnding,  that  there  arc  important  differences  in  student  learning  at  the 
departmental  level. 


13:1.1/77-2 

''Productivity  Ratings  of  Graduate  Programs  in  Psychology 
Based  on  Publicfitjons  in  the  Journals  of  the  American  P^ycHo- 
logical  Association/'  W.  Miles  Cox  and  Viola  Catt,  American^ 
Psychologist,  October,  pp,  793-813. 

This  article  provides  objective  indexes  of  quality  for  graduate  programs 
in  psychology,  with  quality  being*  measured  by  the  quantity  of  publications  , 
in  13  journals  of  the  American  Pschological  Association.  These  journals 
were  chosen  for  their  selectivity  (as*  evidenced  by  their  rejection  rates)  and 
their  prestige  among  psychologists.  The  number  of  articles  associated  with 
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each  of  the  76  most  [mxlucti  ve  collcg<^s  and  uni  versUies  are  reported  for  each 
2-year  period  from  1970  through  1975.  Separate  tables  for  each  of  the  13 
journals  jare  presented,  as  well  as  a  table  that  ranks  programs  on  their  overall 
productivity  per  faculty  member. 

Tlhe  authors  company  their  methodology  and  results  with  those  of  a 
1970  Roosc  and  Andersen  study,  criticizing  the  Roose  and  Andersen  study 
and  its  predecessor  (Cartter,  \9(t6):  *\  ...  they  were  based  on  no  objective 

indexes  of  quality  but  merely  upon  the  'repulation'  of  the  raters  

(fiirthemiorel  diesc  ratings  provide  only  a  global  view  of  facultie?i  as  a  whole 
(and)  thf.y  obscure  strengths  and  weakriesses  of  programs  in  particular  areas 
of  psychology.**  ITie  authors  note  considerable  differences  in  results  be- 
tween this  study  and  the  Roose  and  Andersen  study,  and  they  observe 
jX>^;5ible  biases  in  the  Roose  and  Andersen  study :^ainsi  programs  stressing 
applied  psychology,  against  newer  programs,  ainl  against  smaller  programs. 

The  study  provides  a  number  of  interesting  findings  about  journal 
^publication  productivity.  For  example,  the  productivity  of  the  76  most 
,  productive  programs  rose  only  LO  percent  during  the  6-year  period;  few 
programs  were  foMnd  to  bp  equally  productive  in  ail  areas  of  psychology;  and 
in  an  aggregate  sense,  there  were  wide  variations  in  productivity  cve^ 
among  the  most  productive  programs.        *  - 

While  limited  to  (Psychology,  Ihis  study  is  important  because  of  the 
comparisons  it  draws  with  the  Roosc  and  Andersen  study,  which  applies  to 
graduate  programs  in  all  disciplines.  Further,  it  provides  a  concrete  example,  ' 
of  how  journal  pubHcaiion  productivity  can  be  studied.  It  recognizes  a 
number  of  limitations,  including  the  need  to  account  for  the  production  of 
books  and  the  possibility  that  '*ihe  quality  of  inslmction  that  a  graduate 
student  receives  js  inversely  related  to  the  prolificacy  of  his  or  her  pro- 
fessors.;* Its  major  weaknesiJ  is  that  it  attempts  to  use  a  measure  of  quantity 
'  as  a  proxy  for  a  measure  of  quality.  This  equation  is  done  to  facilitate  the 
comparison  with  the  Roose  and  Andersen  quality  rankings.  The  comparison 
is  misleading  because  dftferent  attributes  arc  being  measured.  . 


13:1.1/76  '    '        '  o 

Studies  of  Productivity  in  Knowledge  Production  and  Utilization 
by  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Departments  of  Education,  David  L. 
Clark  and  Egon  G.  Cuba,  ,60'p^.  (Ip'*iana  University,  Bloominfeion). 
■  This  volume  reporU  the  findings  of  a  study  of  knowledge  production 
and  utilization  (KPU)  activities  in  1 ,3*67schools,  colleges,  and  departments 
of  education  (SCDE's).  The  study  involved  seven  separate  analyses  that 
examined:.' *{  I )  publications  in  educatipnal  journals,,  (2)  documents  s^tored  ; 
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in  the  Resources  in  Education  (RIE)  file  of  Educational  Resources  Informa- 
tion Center  (ERIC),  (3)  published  books  in  education,  (4)  presentations  at 
national  conventions  of  educational  associations,  (5)  KPU  projects  in  educa- 
tion funded  by  private  foundations,  (6)  KPU  projects  in  education  funded  by 
other  agencies,  and(7)  the  institutional  source  of  terminal  degrees  of  faculty 
ofSCDE's/* 

The  authors  do  not  report  re^^ults  for  individual  SCDE's,  but  suggest 
that  these  data  are  available  upon  request,  The  1,367  SCDE's  studied  are 
broken  down  into  12  categories  on  the  basis  of  three  factors;  degree  level 
offered  in  education  (doctoral,  master's,  baccalaureate);  institutional 
control  (public  private),  and  likely  involvement  in  educational  KPU  (-more 
likely,  less  likely). 

^  The  authors  found  that  doctoral-granting  universities,  whether  publicly 
or  privately  controlled,  rank  highest  in  all  areas  studied  in  both  total  and  per 
faculty  meriiber  output.  They  also  look  at  which  types  of  SCDE's  are  high 
pr(xlucers  and  approximately  40  percent  of  the  153  doctoral  . institutions  arc 
either  middle,  low,  or  nonproducers  in  this  classification  scheme,  Finally, 
they  compare  the  educational  output  of  SCDE's  to  the  output  of  other  col  lege 
and  university  agencies  (e.g.,  departments  of  economics  and  busmess)  i^.id 
agencies  outside  colleges  and  universities  (e.g. ,  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion, U.S.  Government  agencies)  and  report  that  SCDE's  account  for  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  thet)utput  in  the  various  areas  studied.  This  ranges 
from  a  low  of  approximately  6  percent  of  the  ERIC  citations  to  over  55. 
percent  of  the  journal  citations. 

This  study  is  important  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  utilizes  a  number  of 
varied  measures  of  research  and  development  output.  Second,  it  deals  y^ith 
schools,  colleges,  and  departments  of  education.  Given  the  projections  of 
'excess  teacher  supply,  support  for  these  SCDE's  is  and  will  continue  to  be 
closely  examined.  The  data  assembled  for  this  study  and  the  resultant 
findings  provide  valuable  insights  for  these  examinations. 

13:1.1/70 

A  Rating  of  Graduate  Programs,  Kehneth  D.  Roose  and  Charles  J  . 
Andersen,  115  pp.  (American  Council  on  Education,  Washington, 
D.C.). 

This  volume  reports  on  the  replication  of  an  American  Council  on 
Education  .study  conducted  in  1964  by  Allan  Cartter.  Cartter's  study 
involved  4,000  faculty  members  at  106  institutions  and  looked  at  30 
disciplines.  This  study  involved  6,000  respondents  t\t  130  institutions  and 
covered  36  disciplines.  ,  . 

Senior  scholars,  department  chairmen,  and  junior  scholars  were  asked 
to  provide  peer  ratings  in  three  areas:  the  quality  of  the  graduate  faculty;  the 
effectiveness  of  the  doctoral  program;  and  recent  change  in  the  quality  of 
graduate  education.  Faculty  rating  were  on  a  six-pyint  scale  ranging  from 
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•'not  surtlcient'  tor  doctoral  training''  to  '^distinguished."  Programs  were 
•  rated  on  a  tour-point  scale  from  ^^not  attra(;tivc';  to  **extremely  attractive/' 
Change  was  rated  on  a  four-point  scale  from  ''worse  than  5  years  ago''  to 
'  "betterthanS  yearsago." 
•  /  Results  are  provided  by  institution  for  each  discipline.  The  leading 
institutions  are  ranked;  all  other  institutions  are  placed  within  appropriate 
'*    ^     groups  based  on  their  scores,  but  they  are  not  ranked  within  that  group.  For 
the  leading  institutions,  comparisons  are  made  wherever  possible  to  the 
1 964  Cartter  rankings  and  to  the  rankings  arising  out  of  a  similar  1957  study . 

The  authors  point  out  several  policy  implications  of  their  study.  The 
tlrsl  of  these  is  that  improvement  in  graduate  education  should  not  be 
stressed  at  the  expense  of  improvements  in  undergraduate  education. 
Another  recommendation  revolves  around  •'the  apparent  duplication  of 
"  pfogram  resiburces/particularly  by  the  public  institm 

The  authors vfeel  that  ''A  hard  look  must  be  taken  at  programs  whiph  fall 
below  desired  standards,  with  a  view  toward  either  shaping  up  or  eliminating 
them.''  Additionally,  the  authors  feel  that,  'From  the  standpoint  of  national 
policy,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  possibility  that  in  the  future  a 
more  than  sutjlcient  supply  of  Ph.D. 's  for  most  traditional  uses  can  be 
trained  in  the  graduate  programs  of,  say,  50  or  so  top-rated  institutions." 

This  study  is  the  latest  reasonably  comprehensi*"^  rating  of  graduate 
programs.  Although  the  results  of  this  study  arc  both  controversial  (mostly 
because  they  are  based  solely  on  subjective  opinions)  and  outdated,  they 
continue  to  be  used  as  the  best  alternative  in  studies  of  graduate  education. 

'" ,      "  '  ,         ■  ■  ■  ■      ■  - 

See  also:  Topic  16:  Student  Characteristic  and  Develupment;  Topic  14: 
Research  and  Research  Administration;  and  Topic  3:  Economics,  Subtopic 
4.0— Econml  .s  Impact  of  Higher  Education  on  Students. 

24  :1 .1/77-"  Four  Critical  Yeats:  Effects  of  College  on  Beliefs,  Attitudes, 
and  Knowledge,  Alcxander  W.  Astin. 

24:1.1/77-2  Investment  in  Learning:  The  Individual  and  Social  Value  of 
American  Higher  Education ,  Howard  R .  Bo  wen . 

1.2  Recommendations 

13:1.2/79  '  '  "  ^ 

Evaluating  Educational  Quality:  A  Conference  Summary, 

Alexander  W.  Astin,  Howard  R.  Bowen,  and  Charles  M.  Chambers, 
35  pp.  (Council  on  Postsecondary  Accreditation,  Washington,  D.C.) 

This  occasional  paper,  an  outcome  of  a  1978  conference  on  accredita- 
tion whose  theme  was  "Evaluating  Educational  Quality,"  conSi.sts  of  three 
conference  products:  A  keynote  address  by  Alexander  Astin,  a  discussion 
paper  by  Howard  Bowen .  and  a  conference  synthesis  by  Charles  Chambers . 
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Astin's  contribution,  •*Student-Oriented  Management:  A  Proposal  for 
Change/*  calls  for  scrapping  ''research-oriented  management  systems** 
and  replacing  them  with  "systems  that  are  primarily  student-oriented. *VHc 
points  out  (hat,  ''While  college  administrators  typically  have  access  to  fiscal 
data  ,  >  *  }hey  lack  regular  feedbacic  on  the  educational  development  and 
progn^ss  of  their  students/*  To  make  it  possible  for^administrators  to  choose 
among  alternative  ways  of  affecting  student  outcomes,  he  proposes  a  theory 
of  student  development  that  eniphasizes  student  involvement.  He  then  goes 
on  to  review  the  various  ways  in  which  student  involvement  can  be  increased 
to  good  effect  oh  learning  and  development.  ' 

Astin  goes  beyond  mere  exhoiiation.  He  proposes  specific  steps  and 
provides  reasoned  advice  on  how  to  implement  his  recommendation^ .  For 
e>(ample,  lie  counsels  that  survey  results  should  be  shared  in  a  climate  that 
helps  "academic  departments  and  administrative  service  units  (financial 
aids,  etc.)  learn  more  about  how  they  affect  students,*'  and  that  avoids  their 
use  "as  a  basiSffor  rewarding  good  pertbrjnance  and  punishing  bad  pcr- 
fomiance.  .  .  .  **  In  another  example,  he  illustrates  how  student  time 
studies  might  be  constructed  and  used. 

Bowen's  topic  is  "Goals,  Outcomes,  and  Academic  Evaluation,**  and, 
like  Astin,  he  stresses  the  link  between  outcomes  and  management.  Noting 
the  paucity  of  "systematic  on-going  efforts  to  assess  outcomes,  and  cer- 
tainly few  cases  where  the  study  of  outcomes  has  been  linked  to  manage- 
ment,** he  questions  whether  the  alternative  bases  for  decisionmaking — v 
tradition,  expediency,  fad,  and  intuition — are  acceptable.  As  an  aid  to 
incorporating  outcomes  mto  the  management  of  colleges  ,  he  suggests  seven 
basic  principles  and  identities  a  series  of  practical  issues  in  the  assessment  of 
outcomes. 

Chambers*  conference  synthesis  focuses  on  how  the  accreditation 
process  might  be  altered  to  encourage  institutions  to  practfvs>  outcome- 
oriented  management.  Specifically,  he  describes  a  strategy  by  which  an 
institution  might  be  encouraged  to  use  its  accreditation  self-study  as  a 
foundation  for  future  planning.  This  strategy  produces  what  he  terms  a 
"futuristic  detlnition  of  accreditation**:  "An  institution  or  program  is  ac- 
credited if  it:  (1)  can  demonsti^te  that  it  can  accurately  assess  its  own 
potential  relative  to  the  evaluative  criteria  of  the  accrediting  agency;  (2)  that 
it  can  use  this  information  to  design  and  implement  a  plan  to  achieve  its 
potential:  and  (3)  that  the  accrediting  agency  can  validate  this  plan  and  its 
success  through  peer  review/' 

Collectively,  these  three  articles  present  useful  suggestions  on  how 
college  management  might  be  reoriented  to  focus  on  outcomes,  particularly 
student-related  outcomes.  To  this  end,  they  suggest  ways  it>'  which  this 
Iransforrr-tion  can  be  encouraged  both  by  external  groups,  such  as 
accreditation  teams,  and  by  revision.^;!  of  management  priorities,  styles,  and 
procedures. 
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Improving  Education  Outcome,  New  Directions  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion, No.  16,  Oscar  T.  Lenning,  ed.,  105  pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San 
Francisco). 

This  sourcebooic  consists  of  five  articles.  Ixonard  L.  Baird  writes  of 
'•ways  that  educators  can  improve  the  campus  environment  to  promote 
student  learning,  with  special  attention  on  collecting  the  facts  before  trying 
possible  remedies."  H.D.  Schalock  reviews  *  evidence  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  old  as  well  as  new  approaches  to  instruction"  and  provides  "a 
preview  of  likely  approaches  in  the  future."  Williain  Moore,  Jr.,  describes 
"techniques  for  increasing  the  learning  of  poorly-prepared  students,  in- 
cluding changes  in  administrative  and  faculty  attitudes. "  Ernest  G.  Palola 
and  Timothy  Lehmann  relate  their  experience  with  the  Program  Effective- 
ness and  Related  Cost  (PERG)  system  in  use  at  Empire  State  College  and  ^ 
describe  how  it  "is  contributing  to  informed  decision  about  educational 
outcomes."  Finally,  Lenning  comments  on. "the  evidence  regarding  im- 
proved learning  and  about  the  role  of  research  and  evaluation  in  fi^^her 
improvements." 

Extensive  references  at  t^ie  end  of  each  chapter  make  this  sourcebook 
very  useful.  In  addition,  Lenning  provides  a  guide  to  helpful  literature  in 
four  areas:  attrition/retention;  developmental  outcomes;  innovation/instruc- 
tion; and  student  characteristics.  This  sourcebook  is  the  only  major  work  on 
improving  higher  education  learning  outcomes  that  covers  a  broad  range  of 
approaclies.  Almost  all  the  other  literature  in  this  area  either  emphasizes 
methodology,  reports  findings,  or  focuses  on  one  particular  improvemem 
strategy.  ( 

5<re.<i/so;  Topi  9,1^^^^ 
1.3  Metliodoiogy 
13:1.3/80-1 

'♦Appraising  Institutional  Performance,"  Richard  I.  Miller,  pp. 
406-43 1  in  Improving  Academic  Management:  A  Handbook  of  Plan- 
ning and  Institutional  Research,  Paul  Jedamus,  Marvin  W.  Peterson, 
and  Associates.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

This  review  of  the  literature  is  directed  towards  answering  the  question, 
"What  aspects  of  the  academic  enterprise  can  provfde  a  useful  measure  for 
inb(it'jtional  quality?"  Seven  elements  are  identified  as  "often  involved  in 
institutional  evaluation,  whether  it  be  impressionistic  or  systematic.  "These 
sev-n  elements  are:  student  outcomes;  administrative  leadership;  constituent  , 
perceptions;  community  impact;  fiscal  indicators;  state-level  boards; 
and  Federal  agencies.  The  author  states  that  evidence  collec  <:d  fron?  each  of 
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these  areas  "should  provide  substantive  impediments  to  those  who  want  to 
over-simplify  the  appraisal  of  institutional  quality,  using  one  or  two 
clements^ 

For  each  of  these  seven  elements,  the  author  identities  extant  method- 
ologies by  which  information  on  institutional  performance  (quality)  might 
be  gathered,  However,  this  identification  is  uneven,  For  example^,  the 
discussions  of  ''student  outcomes"  and  '"community  impact"  provide 
V  specific  references  to  useful  methodologies,  whereas  the  discussions  of 
•'administral  ve  leadership/'  'Tiscal  indicators/'  ''state-level  boards/' 
and  "Federal  agencies"  provide  few  such  references.  Another  weakness  is 
tha  the  author  makes  performance  equivalent  to  quality.  Yet  institutional 
performance  involves  both  quantity  and  quality  considerations;  Some 
methodologies  for  measuring  institutional  performance  consider  quantity 
and  quality  as  separate  factors;  others  consider  them  as  inextricably 
interwoven.  But  in  each  case,  both  elements  of  performance  aire  recognized. 

In  addition  to  discussing  each  of  the  seven  possible  elements  of  institu- 
tional performance,  the  author  identifies  and  discusses  quite  thoroughly  five 
approaches  to  institutional  evaluation:  educational  auditing;  external  con- 
sultant studies:  self-studies  for  accreditation;  self-studies  for  other  purposes; 
and  state  Federal  reviews.  Unfortunately,  he  does  not  compare  and  contrast 
these  approaches  in  terms  of  factors  such  as  inherent  biases,  costs»  and 
benefits,  - 

In  summary,  this  survey  is  recommend  because  of  both  its  broad 
coverage  of  various  institutional  performance  methodologies  and  its  cur- 
rency. Moreover,  it  provides  a  usefullist  of  references  to  other  publ  cations, 
including  the  author's  own  book.  The  Assessment  of  College  Performance. 

13:1,3/80-2  ' 

A  Question  of  Quality:  The  Higher  Education  Rating  Game, 

Judith  K,  Lawrence  and  Kenijeth  C  Green,  68  pp,  (American  As- 
sociation for  Highere  Educati'vn,  Washington,  D,C, ) 

This  research  report  is  the  most  extensive  and  usefully  structured 
review  currently  available  of  the  literature  on  the  measurement  of  higher 
education  quality,  A  bibliography  of  over  200  entries  supports  the  review  in 
five  areas:  reputational  studies  of  graduate  education;  assessments  of  pro- 
fessional program  quality;  quantifiable  indicators  of  quality;  quality  assess- 
ment at  the  undergraduate  level;  atj(J<)ther  dimensions  and  concems  in 
quality  assessnilht. 

Alter  providing  a  thorough  review  of  graduate-leve!  reputation  studies, 
beginning  with  the  1925  study  by  Raymond  Hughes,  the  authors  note  that 
these  studies  have  had  unfortunate,  though  unintended,  consequences: 
namely  that  ^research  and  scholarly  productivity  are  emphasized  to  the 
exclusion  of  teaching  effectiveness,  community  service,  and  other  possible 
>    functions,  undergraduate  education  is  denigrated;  and  the  vast  number  of 
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institutions  lower  down  in  the  pyramid  are  treated  as  mediocrities,  whatever 
their  actual  strengths  and  weaknesses."  The  authors  also  state  that  as- 
sessments of  professional  programs  have  been  dominated  by  the' "peer- 
rating,  reputational  approach  to  quality"  and  that  studies  of  professional 
schools  tend  to  identify  the  same  institutions  as  being  at  the  top. 

The  chapterpn  quantifiable  indicators  addresses  quantifiable  indicators 
found  to  be  correlates  of  pnestige,  scholarly  productivity  of  faculty,  and 
other  quantitflable  factors  such  as  faculty  degrees  and  awards,  student 
quality,  institutional  resources,  and  client  satisfaction.  The  authors  found 
that,  "the  list  of  quantiHable  measures  of  human  and  material  resources  that 
correlate  with  reputation  prestige  is  enormous,"  and  because  of  this,  any 
further  such  correlation  efforts ' "  would  be  a  wast»of  time. ' '  Their  examina- 
tion  of  scholarly  productivity  efforts  uncovered  many  complications,  e.g., 

-  the  confusion  of  quantity  with  quality,  and_  existence  of  important  dif- 
ferences among  disciplines.  Their  review  of  quality  assessment  at  the 
undergraduate  level  led  to  several  observations,  including  the  facts  that  there 

..have  been  "relatively  few  comparative  assessments  of  undergraduate  pro- 
grams," and,  "Unlike  reputation  rating  studies  in  the  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional domains,  rankihg  studies  at  the  undergraduate  level  do  not  produce 
identical  lists."  Finally,  tRe  chapter  on  other  dimensions  and  concerns  in 
quality  assessment  focuses  on  accreditation  and  state  program  review 
procedures.  The  authors  point  out  that  accreditation  has  two  distinguishin-  ■ 
characteristics;  it  focust^s  on  an  institution's  capacity  to  achieve  its  own 
goals  and  objectives,  and  it  is  noncompetitive  in  that  institutions  are  neither 

-  ranked  nor  compared  one_  to  another.  State-level  program  reviews,  like 
accreditation  studies,  are  described  as  adding  "public  concerns"  ito  the 

„  discussion  of  highereducation  quality,  .  \ 

The  authors  arrive  at  seven  important  conclusions:  "Quality  assess- 
ments must  be  referenced  to  departmental  or  institutional  goals  and  c  bjec- 
tives  .  .  .  ";  "The  diversity  of  American  higher  education  mujit  be 
recojinized  and  accepted  rather  than  (as  is'too  often  the  case)  simply  pi»id  lip 
servrce  .  .  <  ";  "New  criteria  should  be  incorporated  into  assess- 
•  talents  .  :  ,  (including)  for  example,  student  satisfaction  with  the  educa- 
tional experience;  faculty  satisfaction  with  the  academic  climate;  employer 
satisfaction  with  graduates  ....  ";  "Quality  assessments  should  give  less 
emphasis  to  simply  labeling  programs  and  ,  institutions  ...  and  more  to 
pointing  the  way  to  improvement.  .  .  .  ";  "Quality  assessments  should  be 
dynamic  rather  than  static,  taking  into  consideration  not  only  where  a 
program  or  institution  is  now  but  also  where  It  has  come  from  and  where  it 
has  the  potential  to  go  in  the  future  .  .  .  .";  "More  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  value-added'  concept  of  higher  education  ....  "•.  "Failure  to 
"Siress  the  teaching/learning  function  represents  the  greatest  weakness  of 
quality  assessments  of  American  higher  education. " 
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13:1.3/78 

Measures  of  Institutional  Goai  Achievement,  Leonard  C.  Romeny , 
57  pp.  (National  Center  tor  Higher  Education  Management  Systems, 
Boulder,  Cok).). 

One  of  the  missing  links  in  higher  education  is  that  between  institu- 
tional statements  of  goals  and  specific  measure:*  of  outcomes.  It  is  important 
in  establishing  (his  link  that  goals  be  translated  into  specific  outcomes  that 
will  indicate  the  extent  to  which  institutional  goals  have  or  have  not  been 
achieved.  This  study  attempts  this  translation. 

Some  1,150  faculty,  administrators,  and  trustees  participated  in  this 
study.  They  were  from  45  institutions  representing  six  types:  public 
doctorate-granling  Oniversities,  private  doctoratjc-granting  universities, 
public  comprehensive  universities  and  colleges,  private  comprehensive 
universities  and  colleges,  liberal  arts  collegesy  and  2-y^ 
were  asked  about  their  institutions*  goals  and  how  progress  toward  those 
-  goals  should  be  measures.  Three  general  findings  emerged:  (I)  goals  and 
measures  preference  generally  varied  across  institutional  types,  not  among 
trustees,  facplty,  and  administrators;  (2)  traditional  process  measures  of 
institutional  performance,  such  as  student-faculty  ratios  and  expenditures 
patterns,  were  rejected  by 'almost  all  categories  of  respondents;  and  (3) 
objective  measures  pertaining  to  such  impacts  of  higher  education  as 
satisfaction,  growth,  and  value  added  were  most  preferred  by  the  study 
population. 

Results  of  the  study  are  reported  by  the  types  of  institutions  studied  and 
for  the  respondents*  judgments  on  the*appropriateii?ss  of  20  different  goal 
areas  for  their  type  of  institution.  These  golA' areas  conform  to  the 
Institutional  Goal  Inventory  developed  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service. 
In  addition,  results  on  appropriate  measures  of  progress  are  reported  by  goal 
area  and' type  of  institution.  Differences  between  faculty,  administrators, 
and  trustees  on  appropriateness  of  goal  areas  and  on  preferred  measures  of 
progress  also  arc  explored. 

The  study  concludes  by  identifying  14  types  of  information  that  would 
provide  acceptable  indications  of  progress  for  the  seven  goal  areas  rated  as 
most  important  for  edch  of  type  of  institution  surveyed.  In  addition,  this 
information  generally  would  be  acceptable  to  all  three  types  of  respondents. 
The  14  types  of  information  arc:  student  ability  to  apply  knowledge;  con- 
tinuing active  intellectual  involvement  of  former  students  in  other  than 
formal,  advanced  sludy;  courses  offerings  and  institutional  opportunities 
pertaining  to  the  development  of  individual  goals,  values,  and  personal 
growth;  ,  students  and/or  former  students  expressing  concern  for  human 
welfare  and  well-being;  employer  satisfaction  with  fonner  students*  voca- 
tional or  professional  training;  scholarly  works  suitable  for  publication 
produced  by  graduate  students  and/or  former  graduate  students;  basic  re- 
search publications  or  other  results  of  scholarly  ef  fort  produced  by  students 
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or  faculty  members  during  the  past  year;  evaluations  and  perceptions  ot 
members  of  the  community  regarding  the  quality  of  institutional  services 
available  to  them;  existence  of  special  courses  and  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  particular  groups  of  students;  institutional  policies  and  procedures 
developed  to  protect  the  exercise  of  academic  freedom  by  faculty  and 
students:  attendance  and  participation  by  faculty  in  the  faculty  senate  or 
similar  body;  faculty  and  staff  perceptions  and  evaluation  of  internal  morale; 
student  and/or  faculty  attendance  at  cultural  activities  sponsored  by  the 
institution;  impacts  of  modifications  made  in  courses  and  programs,  • 


13:1.3/77-1 

Identifying  and  Assessing  Needs  in  Postsecondary  Education:  A 
Review  and  Synethesis  of  the  Litenit^^^  Oscar  T.  Lenning, 
Edward  M.  Cooper,  and  J,  Robert  Passmore,  126  pp.  (National 
Center  for,Higher  Education  Management  Systems,  Bouldec,  Colo,,). 

In  this  volume,  Unning  points  out  that:  Most  colleges  have  from  their 
founding  Endeavored  to  understand  . communities  and  students  they 
serve,  and  how  to  best  meet  their  needs,  but  usually  such  assessment  efforts 
have  been  subjective,  unsystematic,  and  ad  hoc,  During  the  I970*s,  ho>v- 
'  ever,  a  significant  body  of  knowledge  has  been  building  that  can  help 
institutions  to  identify  the  needs  of  the  constitutents  they  serve,  and  to 
evaluate  those  needs  in  a  much  more  effective  manner. 

This  document  is  intended  to  serve  several  audiences  arjd  purposes, 
including  individuals  at  the  state  and  Federal  levels,  by  providing  them  with 
an  overall  conceptual  framework  that  could  help  guide  their  needs  assess- 
ment efforts.  Th>  docuntent  attempts  to  organize  and  summarize  ''all 
information  that  could  be  found  about  needs  assessment  and  the  state-of-the- 
art  as  it  applies  to  postsecondary  education.'' 

While  this  is  not  a  ••how-fc-do-it*'  manual,  it  is  an  important  back- 
ground document  for  planners  and  others  interested  in  the  emerging  topic  of 
needs  assessment.  A  wide  variety  of  approaches  to  needs  assessment  are 
included.  These  descriptions  should  help  in  making  various  individuals 
aware  of  alternative  approaches  to  actual  studie^f  of  needs. 

13:1.3/77-2 

Increasing  tlie  Public  Accountability  of  Higher  Education,  New 

Directions  for  Institutional  Research,  No.  16,  John  K.  Folger,  ed., 
99m)^  (Josscy-Ba^s,  San  Francisco).  ^ 

^his  sourcebook  Reviews  recent  efforts  by  states  to  build  outcome 
considerations  into  their  higher  education  practices.  The  emphasis,  is  on 
describing  and^analyzing  actual  experiences  in  specific  states,  rather  than 
on  the  development  and  discussion  of  theoretical  possibilities. 
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Three  specific  approaches  to  obtaining  "more  accountability  and 
more  effective  performance  from  public  institutions"  are  examined: 
pertbrmance  budgeting  (a  budget  ""that  bases  at  least  some  funding  on  the 
outcomes  or  quality  of  the  budgeted  activity");  performance  audit  Can 
assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  an  aetivity  or  organization  in  achieving 
its  goals  and  objectives");  and  program  reviews  (••an  assessment  of  the 
need  for  and  the  effectiveness  of  a  proposed  or  existing  program"). 
Collectively,  these  approaches  involve  a  clo^ly  related  set  of  concerns 
about  outcomes,  quality,  effectiveness,  goals,  objectives,  and  needs. 

State-level  performance  budgeting  is  reported  by  Robert  J.  Barak, 
Robert  O.  Berdahl,  Marvin  W.  Peterson,  J.  Michael  Erwia,  and  Richani 
Wilson,  with  recent  developments  in  Hawaii  and  Washington  cited  as, 
examples.  •'Legislative  Program  Evaluation"  is  reviewed  by  Berdahl, 
with  Wisconsin  and  Virginia  serving  as  specific  ejiamples  Barak  addresses 
the  topic  of  ••Program  Reviews  by  Statewide  Higher  Education  Agen- 
cies," with  Florida  and  New  York  as  illustrations. 

John  K.  Folger,  in  his  concluding  article,  provides  the  following 
useful  analysis^'of  these  approaches:  First,  the  interest  of  public  officials  in 
greater  accountability  of  higher  education,  will  probably  increase.  Second, 
accountability  based  only  on  fiscal  considerations  is  no  longer  sufficient; 
instead,  accountability  for  results  and  effective  performance 'is  now  ex- 
pected. Third,  the  application  of  pertbi'mance  measures  in  higher  education 
creates  special  problems  because  of  the  historic  autonomy  of  colleges  and 
universities  regarding  their  academic  programs  and  Yuhctions;  yet  if  an 
audit  or  review  is  pertbrmance  based,  it  must  deal  with  the  evaluation  df 
academic  programs.  And  fourth,  so  far  there  is  little  agrceftient  about  how 
much  of  any  assessment  or  review  can  be  left  to  the  institution  and  how 
much  should  be  undertaken  by  other  state  agencies— and  by  which  agen- 
cies/atthat. 

From  this  analysis  it  is  clear  that  state-institution  relationships  are 
entering  a  new  phase  in  which  productivity  considerations  will  play  an 
increasingly  important  role.  This  sourcebook  docs  an  excellent  job  of 
capturing  the  substance  and  tone  of  this  phase  in  key  states. 

13:1.3/77-3 

A  Structure  for  the  Outcomes  of  Postsecondary  Education, 

Oscar  T.  Lenning,  Yong  S,  Lee,  Sidney  S,  Micek,  and  Allan  L. 
Service,  72  pp.  (National  Center  tor  Higher  Education  Managment 
Systems,  Boulder,  Colo,). 

This  document  describes  the  development  of  a  system  designed  to 
efiectively  organize  information  about  intended  and/or  actual  post- 
secondary  education  outcomes  for  purposes  of  classification,  analysis,  and 
decisionmaking.  The  conceptual  foundation  of  the  structure  characterizing 
the  attributes  and  other  factors  important  to  understanding  educatiqnal 
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.  outcomes  is  described,  a  proposed  structure  is  provided,  and  principles  and 
criteria  for  developing  or  evaluating  any  outcome  structure  are  identified. 
This  work  is  based  on  a  thorougli  review  of  previous  attempts  to  structure 

educational  outcome^  (see  also  10:2.2/77-3)  and  on  6  years  of  research  on 
'       .  outcomes  by  the  National  Center  for  Higher  Educ^itipn  Management 
Systems, 

The  authors  justify  the  need  for  a  structure  such  as  theirs  by  pointing 
out  that: 

Having  a  wide  variety  of  outcome  information  without  any 
structure  is  analogous  to  possessing  a  file  cabinet  in  which  the  ,  . 
contents  are  randomly  arranged.  Similarly,  without  agreement 
on  a  common  language  and  context  for  outcomes,  it  is  difficult 
for  institutional  officials  to  communicate  succinctly  how  their 
institution  and  program  differs  from  its  counterparts.^  An  effec- 
tive outcome  structure  can  be  of  assistance  to  postsecondary 
education  planners  and  managers  for  those  purposes  as  well  as 

for  identifying  needs,  developing  goals,  translating  goals  into 
concrete  objectives,  setting  priorities  and  plans,  and  evaluating 
institutions  and  their  programs. 

From  an  analysis  of  six  attributes  or  characteristics  of  an  educational 
outcome  and  other  factors,  the  authors  evolve  an  outcomes  structure  that 
has  three  dimensions:,  audience  (the  persons,  groups,  or  entities  that 
receive  and/or  are  affected  by  the  particular  outcome);  type  of  outcome 
(whether  or  not- the  outcome  involves  a  change  in  statu**  and  the  basic, 
specific  emity  that  is  maintained  or  changed);  and  time  (time  frame  in 
which  outcome  cKcurs  or  is  intended  |o  occur),  -  . 

Each  of  these  dimensions  is'disaggreg'ated.  For  example .  the  audience 
dimension  is  disaggregated  into  the  following  categories:  individual/group 
clients,  interest-based  communities,  geographically  based  communities, 
aggregates  of  people,  and  other  audiences.  Each  of  these  categories  is  then 
further  disaggregated  into  sets  of  subcategories.  The  type-of-oufcome  cate- 
nory  is  broken  down  into  five  major  classifications:  economic  outcomes; 
human  characteristics  outcomes;  knowledge,  technology  and  act  fonii, out- 
comes; resource  and  service  provision  outcomes:  and  other  mainienance 
and  change  outcomes.  Each  of  these  categories  is  then  further  disaggrc- 
uated  into  two  additional  levels  of  detail.  An  imptirtant  feature  of  this 
structure  is  that  it  suggests  a  specific  numerical  coding  scheme  that  allows 
a  particular  ouflom*;  to  be  classified  with  respect  to  the  three  dimensions. 
This  coding  str^ctureVacilitatcs  comparisons  across  units  and  time. 

A  series  of  u.seful  appendixes  are  included  in  the  document.  For 
example,  one  appendix  identifies  and  categorizes  over  80  previous  at- 
tempts to  structure  educational  outcomes  and  outcome-related  concepts. 
Another  suggests  some  specific  outcome  measures  that  could  be  used  for  y 
each  type  of  outcome  included  in  the  suggested  structure. 

^ 7  • ■'•"•■■'445  -  -  • 
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i^s  outcome  considerations  begin  to  be  routinely  built  into  planning 
aruKbther  higher  education  processes,  certain  conventions  should  be 
adopted.  This  document  represents  one  well-considered  effort  to  provide 
such  a  convention  for  higher  education  outcome's  and  thus  offers  a  valuable 
starting  point  for  many  institutions  and  agencies  within  higher  education. 

4         ■  '  ■ 

2.0  COSTS 

2.1  Empirical  Studies^ 

13:2.1/80  '  , 

The  Costs  of  Higher  Education:  How  Much  Do  Colleges  and 
Universities  Spend  per  Student  and  How  Much  Should  They 
Spend?t  How^ard  Rv  Bowen,  287  pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

This  study  is  a  companion  to  Bqwen^s  early  analysis  of  fiit  outcomes 
of  higher  education,  Investment  in  Learning  (24:1.1/77-2).  Anil  like  the 
earlier  study,  this  thoughtful,  quantitative  analysis  will  likely  stand  for 
many  years  as  the  single  best  treatment  of  its  topic. 
'  The  scope  of  this  study  is  unprecedented  among  cost  stuvlics.  Indi- 
vidual chapters  examine:  what  determines  the  cost  of  higher  tducatior 
long-term  trends;  faculty  and  staff  compensatbn;  socially  imposed  costs^ 
higher  education;  costs  of  asset  maintenance  and  prices  of  purchased  gc 
and  services;  cost  differences  amon^  institutions;  institutional  afflue^ice 
and  patterns  of  resource  allocation';  effect  of  institutional  affluence  on 
educational  outcomes;  economies  and  diseconomies  of  scale;  implications 
opile  study  of  national  trends;  and  implications  of  the  study  of  individual 
-^stitutions. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  notable  omissions.  For  example, 
Bowen  does  not  address  "jointness"  effects  between  the  instructional  and 
research  missions  of  some  higher  education  institutions,  notably  major 
research  universities.  Neither  does  he  look  at  cost  differences  between 
undergraduate^  graduate,  and  professional  education^  or  among  various 
program  areas  such  as  science,  the  arts,  and  the  humanities.  These  omis- 
sions are  regrettable  because  Bowen's  analyses  surely  would  have  been 
enlightening  and  because  some  of  these  analyses  would  have  forced  Bowen 
to  broaden  some  of  his  assumptions.  For  example,  Bowen  argues:  "The 
incentives  inherent  in  the  goals  of  excellence,  prestige,  and  influence  ait 
not  counteracted  within  the  higher  education  systepi  by  incentives  leading 
to  parsimony  or  efficiency.  The  question  of  .  .  .  the  minimal  amount 
needed  to  provide  services  of  acceptable  quality  .  .  .  does  not  enter  the 
process  except  as  it  is  imposed  from  the  outside. "  However,  this  argument 
overlooks  the  need  for  institutions  to  allocate  resources  among  various 
programs,  levels  of  instruction,  aivJ  missions  (e.g.,  instruction,  rcscardu^ 
public  service).  Hence,  internal  pressures  do  exist  to  minimize  thcjirtiount 
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spent  in  a  given  area  so  that  pressing  demands  in  other  areas  may  be 

addressed.  ■  , 

In  addition  to  analyzing  actual  costs.  Bowen  also  makes  judgmenjs  as 
to  what  higher  education  should  cost.  For  jexample,  he  calculates  that:  "to 
restore  the  higher  educational  system  in  1979-80  to  the  level  of  per- 
formance it  had  attained  in  l%9-70  would  (reqflire  the  addition  ot^  $6  to 
$7  billion  (which)  would  increase  \\\e  total  cost  of.  highereducation  by 
about  16  to  18  percent.  To  bring  the  whole  system  up  to  an  acceptable  level 
of  perfoiTiiance  would  increase  total  cost  by  abou)  25  percent."  In  addi- 
tion, he  offers  his  personal  observations  on  a  variety  of  cost-related  topics  ; 
including  the  following: 

The  dilemma  of  the  rich  institutions  is  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween resources  and  educational  outcomes  is  at  best  uncertain. 
No  one  can  be  sure  that  richer  institutions  are  performing  with  a^  - 
degree  ofexcellence  consistent  with  their  resources.'  . 

The  dilemma  of  many  of  the  less  aftluent  institutions  is  that  they 
cannot  get  additional  resources  because  they  cannot  attract  more 
studetj'.s.  and  they  cannot  compete  for  students  because  of  in- 
adequate resources.  — :   -  " 

.  The^  nation  is  in  great  need  of  new  financial  policies  directed 
towards  the  strengthening  of  institutions.  .,  .  .  Educational 
opportunity  . .  calls  not  only,  for  access  but  also  for  institutions 
that  are  worthy  of  access. 

13:2.1/78  '  V  ' 

♦'Product >Ilx  and  Cost  Disaggregation:  A  Reinterpretation  of 
tlie  Economics  of  Higher  Education,"  Eslelle  James,  The  Journal 
of  H imui  Resources,  Spr'mf^,  pp.  157-186.  , 

This  article  makes  several  comributions  to  the  literature  on  higher 
education  costs.  First,  it  proposes  a  behavioral  model  ^theory)  against 
which  actual  cost  data  are  applied.  Most  cost  studies  employ  accountmg 
type  models  which  emphasize  arithmetic  relationships.  Second,  it  specifi- 
cally addresses  cost  relationships  across  various  levels  of  instruction— e.g., 
undergraduate  and  graduate— and  across  various  mission  areas— e.g., 
instruction  and  research.  Most  other  studies  aggregate  the  various  levels  ot 
instruction  and  either  k^ok  exclusively  at  instruction  or  include  research 
considerations  only  in  a  secondary  way,  Third,  it  challenges  the  results  ot 
June  O'Neill  s  stiidy  on  highereducation  productivity  (5.6.0/71). 

The  author's  tiieory  of  a  .iiuitiproduct.  nonprofit  organization  (NPO), 
expressed  in  mathematical  form,  yields  several  empirical  hypotheses, 
including:  '  .  • 

The  NPO  will  produce  some  highly  preferred  goods  at  a.tlnancial 

"  Iqss.  These  goods  represent  a  form  of  consumption  to  the  NPO. 
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^     The  NPO.will  produce  other  less  preferted  goods  iV  they  can  be  ^ 
produced  at  a  profit.  This  profit  will  be  used  to  subsidize  the 
production  and  consumption  of  other  more  highly  preferred 
goods. 

If  the  production  and  consumption  of  new.,  more  highly  preferred 
goods  becomes  an  option,  the  production  of  less  preferred  goods 
will  be  contracted  or  made  less  expensive  so  that  the  production 
of  the  new  goods  becomes  possible. 

These  empirical  hypotheses  are  applied  to  higher  education  as 
follows: 

If,  i\ow,  we  assume  thafr  research  and  gradukte  teaching  are 
viewed  as  'preferred'  activhies  by  the  faculty/managers  of 
_  JnMim^^^^^  learning,  and  an.  expensive  smalUclass  ^ 

techtplogy  is  either  required  or  strongly  preferred  for  advanced 
instruction,  one  would  expect  (and  (he  data  .  .  .  confirm)  that 
subsidies  will  be  higher  for  graduates  than  for  undergfaduates,.  v , 
will  be  greater  for  undergraduates  at  colleges  than  at  universities, 
and  will  be  falling  through  time  for  university  undergraduates  as 
research  and  graduate  enrollments  rise.  That  is,  undergraduate 

^education  will  increasingly  tend  to  be  viewed  as  profitable  • 
'productionC.activity  by  universities;  graduate  education  as  loss- 

"making  'consumption'  activity  made  financially  feasible  only  ^ 
because  of  the  suds idy  from  outside  contributors  or  from  other 

^  user  groups  such  as  undergraduates;  and  community  college  , 
>  teaching  will  be  more  costly  and  yKvily  subsidized  than  univer- 
sity teaching  of  lower  division  students.  , 

The  author  states  that  the^  faculties'  allocation  of  time  to  graduate 
education  and  research,,  especially  in  universities,  Is  increasing,  andjhence 
undergraduates'  costs  are  rapidly  declining.  This  leads  the  author  to  dis- 
agree with  June  O'Neill's  classic  productivity  study,  which  found  no  gains 
in  higher  education  productivity  in  the  decade  bcjtween  the  mid-l950's  and 
mid- 1 960's:  ' 'O'Neill  was  reatty  observing  a  <;hange  in  product  mix  (more 
expensive)  and  teaching  technology  (less  expensive)  that  just  offset  each 
other  in  her  aggregate  data. " 

The  author  concludes  by  identifying  and  discussing  the  public  policy 
implications  of  this  research. 


See  also:  5:6.0/A-1  Higher  Education  Prices  and  Pri^  Indexes,  D. 

Kent  Halstead.  '  ' 
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2.2   Recommendiktions  .  ; 
13:2.2/76      '  . 

Increasing  Pfxluctivity^n  the  Coihmunity  College,  Bill  J.  Priest 

and  John  E.'f»ickelman,  36  pp.  (American  Association  of  ConHmmity 

and  Junior  Colleges,  Washington,  D.C). 

Thi«  repoij  describes  the  prcJtedurc,  used  by  the  DiiWas  County  Coiii- 

mutiity  College  Distrifit  (btcCD)  to  increase  productivity  in  the  Districi's 

Tour  colleges.  While^tliis  documeih  describes  the  overall  process  used  by  the 
Di'strict,  most  of  t^e  examples  come  from  Richland  College,  one  of  the 
DCCCD  campuse.s.  This  college's  dft'orts  to  reduce  the  costs  of  its  in.struc- 
tional  and  support  services  without  producing  a '  'qualitative  sacrifice"  were 

^ufUcd  by. an  eight^phase  cycle  consisting  of:  ( S  ^  recognition/acceptance  of 
need  to  increase  prodii(\iyity,  (2)  mobTlizat»on,  (3> 
tions/work  stations,  (4)  generation  of  recommendations  to  increase  produc- 
tivity ,  (5)  evaluation  of  productivity  recommendations.  (6)  inTplementation/ 
rejection,  (7)  monitoring  gaiijs/losses,  and  (8)  rewards.  ; 

This  study  b^ars  a  striking  resemblance  to  productivity  apprwichcs  that 
are  commonly  used  in  industry  but  rarely  in  higher  education.  In  fact, 
business  leaders  were  involved  in  designing  the  project,  and  such  industrial 

'  engineering  techniques  as  productivity  improvement  technqiues  such  as 
wojk  measurement,  time  and  motion  studies,  aficl  processes  tlow  charting 
were  used.  Typical  of'industry  studies  of  this  genre,  the  focus  of  this  stuily 
was  on  micro-improvements.  The  authors  note  that,  '.-Thefe  i.s  not  one 
feature  of  the  college,  whether  it  be  the  method  used  by  the  groundsman  to 
trinj  hks  plants  or  the  way  the  instmctor  organizes  ihn  fifty-minute  class 
periods, .that  cannot  be  improved.  " 

•    While  all  aspects  of  the  instution  were  c\amined,.the  non  ucadcnnc/ 
suppqjl  functions  "proved  most  conducivejo  resource  efficiency."  This  is 

,  not  surprising  since  the  industrial  engineering  techniques  employed  were 
developed  to  aid  In  pnxluctivity  improvement  in  areas  such  as  these,  rather' 
thari^  less  tangible  areas  such  as  executive  management- and  instruction. 
DCCC!  id  look  at  instruction  and  found,  for  example,  that  "the  managc- 
■pjemolu,  J  .  .  .  wasjust  as  cmcialtothcperfonnance  of  an  instructor  as  it 
was  to  the  office  clerk.  "  ,  . 

13:2.2/75  * 

Institutional  pfficienty  in  State  Systems  pf  Public  Higher  Edutr- 
.tion,  Fred  F.  ^Harcleroad,  48  pp.  (American^  Aijsociation  of  State 
^C"'leges  and  Universities,  Washington,  D.C.)     '  '  , 

fills  volume  reports  on  the  outcome  of  a  study  by'  the  American 
A.ssociation  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  (A ASCU)  to  exaniinc  and 
comment  on  the  effects  of  strte-level  governing  and  coordinathig  boaids  on 
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public  instituiigns:  "In  this  siudy.Mhe  investigator  has  made  a  beginning 
Mlcmpt  to  detemiine  whether  state'regulatory-type  agencie?  for  higher 
education,  either  consolidate^!  governing  boards  or  coordinating  board's, 
fiave  had  measurable  effects  on  institutional  effectiveness  and  efficiency. " 

The  major  emphasLs  in  this  study  was  impacts  on  iristitutiot\^l  ef- 
ficiency. The  report  includes  an  "analysis  of  claimed  efficiencies  and 
possibly,  unrecognized  inefficientfies  of  stateyvicje  system  operations 

.  Analysis  rtMied  on  thre^  sources  of"infonStion.  Firsj,  opinions 
were  sought  from  institutional  presidents.  Second,  "where  possible,  data 
were  secured  regarding  actual  costs,  either  savings  or  added  costs  which  are 
•»he  result  of  the  institutions'  membership  in  a  coordinating  or  govemipg 
system.  "  Finally,  coinparisons  were  made  between  large-scale  systems  ^ 
higher  education  and  business  organizations  of  multicompanies  and 
conglomerates.  •  ■>  .  ■ 

;  An  extensive  questionnaire  was  administered  the  1974-75  academic 
year  UHhe  3J7  meml>er  institutions  of  AASCU,  One-hund(|rfand  eighty- 
seven  institutions  provided  timely,  usable  replies.  The  queSinaire  cov- 
ertxl  nine  areas:  I)  type  and  classification  of  the  organizational  pattern; 
(2)  refationshiRs  with  executive  offices;  (3)  long-range  planning;  (4)  aca- 
'dcmic  affairs;  (5)  budget  development;  (6)  fiscal  policies  and  implemen- 
tation; (7)' personnel  policies  and  their  implementation;  (8)  capital  outlay 
and  conslruction;  and  (9)  selection  of  administrative  personnel.''  Opinions 
as  well  as  case  examples  were  reqnested/  The  author  notes  that  '*the  trend 
of  the  case  examples  points  toward  increased  costs  ;ind  inefficiency  in  such 
areas  as^purchasing,  personnel,  and  construction. 

Harcleroad  offers  six  recommendations  dealing  with:  the  distribution^ 
of  au|hority  between  ip^uitutions  and  external  •agencies;  the  need  for 
decentralized  mod^  of  operations;  the  need  for  slate  agencies  to  stress 
planning  rather  than  operational  functions;  making  budget  allocations  to 
institutions  on*a  lump  ^um  basis;  keeping  personnel  decisions  at  the  campus 
level;  antj  expediting  constructional  capital  equipment  projects  by  involving 
.  institutional  representatives  in  all  phases  of  these  projects.,  '  . 

13:2:2/72  '  '   '  > 

The  More  Effective  Use  of  Resources:  An  Imperative  for  Higher 
Education,  Cumegte  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  201  pp. 
(McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York). 

In  the  Commission's  words;  "The  central  thrust  of  this  report  is  that 
total  institutional  expenditures  of  higher  education  milst  be,  should  be,  and 
can  be  reducea  by  nearly  $10  billion  per  year  (in  1970  dollars)  by  1980  as 
compared  with  the  costs  which  would  be  incurred  if  the  tifend  of  the  1960s 
were  to  be  continued;  that  expenditures  should  be  held  to  a  level  of  $41.5 
billion  uii  against  $5 1  billion  p<ir  year '.  .  .  We  seek  to  show^oth  why  this 

^    
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reduction  of  20  percent  ne6ds  to  take  place  and  how  i»  can  be  accomplished 
without  any  general  deterioration'in  the  quality  of  higljer education." 

a  the  Commission  suggests' that  higher  education  accomplish  this  most 
ambitious  undertaking. by;  ( I )  reducing  the  number  of  students,  making 
more 'effective  use  of  resources "  and  (3>  taking  advantage  of  "windfall"  ^ 
opportunities.  Th^  number  of  studentii  is  to  be  reduced  by  "accelerating 
programs  and  reducing  the  number  of  reluctant  jfttenders,"  Resource  use  is 
to  be  improved  by:  halting  creation  of  new  Ph.D  progran»s  and  concentrating 
Ph.D  training  and  federally'  supported  research  i"r\  fewer  institutions; 
*ichievihg  minimum  effective  siz<i  for  campuses  and  departments;  moving  • 
towards  year-roun.d  operation;  cautiously 'raising  the  student-faculty  ratio;  ^ 
reexamining  the  facullv  teaching  load;  impmving  management;  creating 
more  oft-campus  ^jjiWnatives  and  establishing  .consortia  among,  some 
institutions* and  merging  others.  ' 'Windfall: '  opportunities  forseen  by'the 
Commission  include:  (Da  slowdown  i.n  faculty  salary  increastjs;  (2)  a  shift  . 
in  enrollments  toward  less  expensive  2-year  colleges;  and  (3)  a  shift  in 
research  expenditure  increases  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Commission  specifically  thinks  if  unwise  t^  attempt  to  improve 
efficiency  by  avoiding  or  delaying  necessary  maintenance,  cutting  Back  on 
library  expenditures,  making  student  aid  less  available,  or  r^lymg  too  much 
on  transient.  low-paid  assistant  professors.  Moreover,  tljj^ommission 
speaks  out  against  "state  interference  with  internal  budgeting  details  and 
arrangements  such  as  required  teaching  loads." 

Achieving  effective  use  pf  resources  while  preserving  the  "spirit  of  the 
atademic  enteiprise,"  the  Commission  points  out.  is  going  to  be  a  complex 
matter.  The  Commission  sees 'solutions  in:  ".(I)  generaUests  of  pcrtbr- 
^  mances  and  general  tomiulas  for  support  by  the  states,  (2)  greater  reliance  on 
•  the  market  ...  .  and  (3)  greater  selfydiscipline  within  the  academic  enter- 
prise, a  greater  sense  'of  responsibility  for  the  effective  use  of  re- 
sources "  • 

Today,  several  years  after  this  report  was  issued,  none  of  its  many 
recommendations  has  been  un^e^sally  or  even  widely  adopted.  Yet  each 
recommendati6n  is  still  being  discussttd  and.  in  many  cases,  relevant 
experimentation  is  going  on.  Despite  the  passage  of  time,  the  Commission's 
'  recommendations  retain  relevance  and  their  potential  impact.. 

See  also:  30:3.0/71  Elfeciency  in  Liberal  Education,  Howaryil. 
Bowen  and  Grodon  K.  Douglass.  . 

This  report,  subtitled  "A  Study  of  Comparative  Instructiohal  Costs  for 
Drtferent  Ways  of  Organizing  teaching-Learning  in  a  Liberal,  ^rts 
College,"  "explores  the  possibility  of  improving  cducatienal  quality  while 
reducing  its  costs."  The  costs  of  six  different  modes  ,of  institution  are 
cSmpared  at  a  hypothetical  liberal  arts  college  of  1,200  students  and  100 
faculty-members.         "  _      .  • 
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The  six  specific  niodes  of  instruction  compared  are:  a  conventional 

p/«/t,.,variations  of  which  are  in  use  at  most  independent  liberal  arts  colleges; 
a  modified  version  of  the  Ruml  plan:  featuring  a'few  large  lecture  courses; 
and  independent  study  plan,  putting  major  learning  responsibilities  upon 
students;  a  tutorial  plan  designed  by  David  Baken;'a  plan  of  individual 
instruction  linked  to  modem  teaching-learning  equipment-,  referreil  to  in  this 
study  as  the  Kieffer  plan;  and  the  eclectic  .plan,  a  mode  of  instruction 
designed  by  the  authors  themselves. 

The  eclectic  plan  Nvhile  "an  amalgam  of  the  other  methods,"  is  the 
approach  ultimately  endorsed  by  the  authors.'  Analyses  of  the  other  five 
plans  showed  that  the  independent  study  approach  had  the  best  potential  for 
both  lowering  costs  Snd  raising  instructional  quality  as' compared  to  tht  v 
conventional  plan.  The  RumI  plan  also  ^howed  promise  in  this  respect. 

In  the  author's  words,  ifa  mode  of  instruction  is  to  affect  cost,  it  will  ' 
ordinarily  do  so  throUgh  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways:  ( 1)  substituting 
low-cost  labor  for  high-cost  labor;  (2)  increasing  intensity  of  laborysage;  (3) 
substituting  student  initiative  for  faculty  supervision;  (4)  substituting  capital 
for  labor;  (5)  intensifying  utilization  of  capital;,(6)  substituting  low-cost 
capital -for  higher-cost  capital;  (7)  changing  curricular  mix;1;8)  reducing 
noninstnictional  services;  and  (9)  spreading  overheadcosts  by  increasing  the 
scale  of  oper9tion. 

While  this  study  was  done  in  the  contect  of  a  small  Jiberal  arts  college, 
its  methodology  is  clear  enough  to  be  adapted  to  other  types  ot  institutions. 
This  study  suggests  that  there  is.a  good  possibility  that  the  conventional 
approach  to  instruction  can  be  improved  with  respects  to  cost  and  quality. 
This  important  fmding,  backed  up  ^  appropriate  numerical  results, 
deserves  widespread  consideration.  ,' 

2.3  Methodology 

13.2.3/80 

"Cost  St  jdies  in  Higher  Education,"  Stephen  R.  Hairtple,  The  AIR 
Professional  File,  No.  7,  F^\l,  pp.  1-4. 

This  succinct  article  achieves  its  goal  ^f  serving  as  "a  guide  to  institu- 
tional researches  as  they  work  through  the  cost  study  maze. "  Written  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  faced  with  the  necessity— because  of  internal  or 
external  mandates— of.  doing  a.  cost  study,  this  atiicle  alerts  i-oaders  to 
potential  problems  and  directs  them  to  other  publications  for  more  complete 
treatments  of  particular  topics. 

The  author  discusses  simply  and  programtically  five  areas  of  sftecial 
concern  in  doing  a  cost  study:  direct  and  indirect  costs;  breaking  costs  down 
by  field;  relating  costs  per  student  credit  hour  to  costs  per  student  per  quarter; 
relating  ^osts  per  student  credit  hour  to  costs  of  degrees;  and  using,  ihe 
completed  cost  study.  Of  special  benefit  to  the  first-time  assembler  or  user  of 
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cost"  study  infomiaiion  is  the  author's  list  of  issues,  or  "synthesized 
arguments,"  thauould  arise  jn  »lmost  every  cost  study.  Included  among 
thbse  arguments  are:  (1 )  the  cost-study  measures  "what  is,"  "what  should 
^ave  been;"  (2)  the  cost  study'shows  our  department  tb  be  a  high-cO^t  area, 
which  I  suppose  is  true,  but  it  n'eglects  the  quality  of  ourdepartmentir(3)  lean  ^ 
show  you  studies  from  other  institutions  that  prove  this  field  is  always  a 
'high-cost  area;  (4)  our  department  does  not  have  graduate  teaching  as- 
sistants, so  naturally,  lower  division  cost  are  less  in  other  departments;  (5) 
other  departni|nt  slook-  more  efficient  than  we  do  Kcausle  they  are  able  to* 
hide  some  of  kpir  costs;  (6)  the  building  in  which  are  housed  lack^  large, 
modetii  iecturjrooms,  virtually  prohibiting  us  from'idopting  a  more  cost-' 
effective  fomfOf  instruction;  (7)  ours  is  a  special  clientele  and  our  program 
_seeks  to  give  thenithe>pecia!  attention;  (8)  enrpllments  are  abno^^     low,  ^ 
We  realize  t]iat  out  coUs  are  somewhat  high,  but  we  are  developing  attrac- 
tive new  student  options  that  will  return  us  to  our  normal  cost  level. 

The  author  notes^that^ach  of  these-argumirits  "has  merit"  and  that  "no 

easy  solution  exists  tor  any  of  them."  He  further  points  out  thaf,  "Many 
problems  requiring  Individual  judgment  and  adjustment  can  make  cost 
.studies  l(!)ng  and  tedious  work.  Even  after  these  problems  are  remedied, 
virtually  all  affected  persons  will  be  able  to  offef  philosophical  criticisms  of 
the  procedures  employed  or  the  implicatjons  of, the  results.  Yet,  the  dfcsire 
•  forcost  information  persists,"  ^ 

13:2.3/79" 

Cost  Infdrmatlon  and  Formula  Funding:  New  Approaches, 

Richard  H.  Allen  and  James  R.  Topping,  eds.,  69  pp.  (National 
Center  for  Higher€ducation  Management  Systems,  Boulder,  Colo. ). 
^  This  report  grew  out  6f  a  1979  conference  that  focused  on  the  use  of 
„  cost  information  in  four  states:  Frorida.  Indiana,  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin.  Th§  conference  addressed  the  uses  of  cost  infonnation  in  state-level 
planning  and  budgeting,  and  how jhese  iises  might  be  altered  by  the  widely 
predicted  decline  in  higher  education  enrollments.  The  four  case»tudics  in 
this  document  draw  on  materials  presented  at  the  conference  and  on  inter- 
views held  with  "institutional  staff,  postsecondary  education  agency  staff, 
executive  budget  ^taff,  and  legislative  staff  in  each  state," 

The  Florida  case  study  revolves  around  the  efforts  of  the  staff  of  the 
Division,  of  Community  Colleges  to  develop  a^  funding  formula  that 
distinguishes  between  fixed,  variable,  and 'semi  variable  costs.  These  efforts 
led  to  a  funding  formula  that  was  "not  adopted  by  the  legislature,  primarily 
because  of  the  effects  of  the  formula  on  colleges  in  the  districts  of  several  key 
legislators  ,  the  complexity  of  the  fonnula,  disagreement  about  the  behavior 
of  .semi-variable  ct)sts,  and  a  debate  about  the  appropriateness  of  the  size 
categories  for  colleges."  The  Indiafia  case  study  focuses  pn  the  marginal 
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costing  procedure  that  Indiana  uses  to  fund  enrollment  changes  at  its  six 
public  institutions .  The  procedure  consists  of  a  table  that  relates '  'percentage 
Change  in  enrollment' '  to  "  marginal  cqsi  as  ^rcentage  of  historical  average 
instructional  costs."  The  Washington  cas  study  focuses  on  the  Washington 
Unit  Expenditures  Study,  an  activity-based  costing  system  used  byfwo  state 
postsecondary  education  agencies,  but  not  directly  by  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches.  And  th^Wisconsin  study  details  a  cost >itudy  that  "well 
accepted  at  thejnstiiutional,  system,  and  state  levels':  because  of  its  "per- 
ceived accuracy,!'  iiv- setting  tuitipn  and  fee  levels  allocating. resources 
among  institutions  and  funding  the  University  of  Wisconsin  System. 
,  ^  The  case  studies  are  proceeded  by  two  papers.  The  first,  by  Harold 
Enarson,  president  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  describes '"The  Uses  and 
Abuses  of  Cost  Information;  the  second,  authored  by  Frank  Pesci,  a.Mary- 
land  State  legislatory  presents  a  legislator's  view. 

Enarson's  paper  is  especially  helpful,  but  the  author's  evident  bjases 
toward  institutional  management  as  opposed  to  statie-level  coordination 
must  be  kept  in  mind.  Nothing  that  *  'Simple  course-enrollment  counts  of  our 
customers  can  no  longer  s#rve  as  the  basis  for  calculating  and  deteirnining 
the  dollar  needs  of  institutions,"  lEnarsOn  lays  out  several  key  criteria  fqra 
new  approach,  e.g.,  avoid  line  item  restrictions  and  include  quality  con- 
siderations; do  not  use  single  measures,^  such  ^  headcount  students,  but 
instead  use  appropriate  measures  for  different  ar?as,  such  as  square  feet  for 
buildings  and  acres  for  land.  The  author's  position  on  fixed  and  variable 
costing  fs  especially  intercstingi  "All  costs  are  y arable;  they  chan^j;e  as  a 
function  of  one  or  more  factors.  The  problenj  is  to  identify  those  factors  that 
shouJd  be  substituted  for,  ^r Combined  with,  the  FTE student  unit."  Finally,: 
Enarson  urges  that,  "administrators  myst  shed  tneir  dependence  on  cost 
history  as  the  sole  basis  for  predicting  future  fundih^needs.  Because  of  rapid 
expansion,  and  awesome  series  of  future  costs  (not  ^amod  of  in  historical 
cost  analyses)  has  developed."  He  cites  as  examples  of  "future  costs": 
equipment  replacement;  building  maintenance  and  repair;  building  rehabili- 
tation land  renovation;  and  meeting  new  program  ne^s  in  the  absence  of 
new  money.  ' 

In  a  concluding  assessrpent,  the  editors  make  several  pertinent  observa- 
tions about  the  ftjturc  prospects  for  cost  studies:  Changes  iu  current  costing 
procedures  are  more  likely  to  take  place  in  states  that  ^xp^ct  substantial 
enrollment  declines  that  in  those  that  do  not;  importagt  trade-offs  can  be 
made  between  accuracy  and  simplicity;  and,  the  need  to  involve  political  and 
educational  parties  in  a  cooperative  effort  is'growing  in  importance.  . 
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A  Study  of  Cost  Analysis  in  Higlier  Elducation,  Carl.R.  Adams, 
Russell  L.  Hahkmsi  Gordon  w:  Kingston,  and  CSchroeder,  748  pp. 
(America^GouncH  ^n  pducation,  Washington,  D.C.).  -  ' 

Thi^  massive,  welFjdocumented  report  is  a  current  and  authoritf>:ivc 
description  of  how  posting  is  being^used  in  institutions  of  higher  educatioA 
and  as  such,  is  a  majdtTcontribulion  to  the  hteraturc  orf  higher  education 
costing.  The  report,  which  is  based  on  a  study  financed  by  the  Ford 
Foundation,  consists  of  four  volumes:  I  The  Literature>of  Cost  Analysis  in 
Higher  fJwcarwn Adonis,  Hankins,  Schroeder);  II,  me  Production  a^. 
Use  of  Cost  Analysis  in  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  (Adams,  Hankins, 
Kingston,  Schroeder);  Site,  VisU  Descriptions  of  Costing  Systems  andJheir 
Use  in  Higher  Education  (Schroeder,  ed  );  and  The  Future  Use  of  Cost 
Analysis  in  Higher  Educcltion  (Adams,  Kingston,  Schroeder).        '  . 

The  first  volume  identifies  and  organizes  the  literature  of  cost  and  cost 
•  analysis  in  higher  ediv:ation.  The  iitemtore  is  restricted  to  that  designed  * *to 
supply  institutional  administrators  with  data  Tor  making  informed  rational 
decisions."  The  authors  develop  useful  methods  for  distinguishing  among 
various  cost  concepts  and  types  of  cost  analysis.  The  organize  the  discussion 
of  the  literature  into  four  major  categories  and  several  subcategories;  re- 
source acquisition  (estimation  of  current  fund  requirements,  pricing,  cost 
recovery);  resource  alfocation  (allocation  to  organizational  unit,  object 
•    budgeting,  cost-income  budgeting,  inlemal  or  transfer,  pricing,  program- 
-  *       ipatic  allocation);  resource  management  and  yontkoK fiduciary  accounting, 
cost  accounting— variances,  responsibility  accounting);*  accountability. 
Significantly,  the  review  does  nok  cover  the  areas  of  "macroeducational 
planning  and  financing,*'  opportunity  costs,  societal  and  individual  V'out- 
of-pockd^'  costs,  benefits  of  education,  and  cost-benefit  analysis.  The 
emphasis  is  |)iintipally  in  the  area  of  instructiOfi. 

Volume  II  is  the  "keystone"  monography.  Its  afm  is  to  present  and 
analyze  data  collected  from  administrators  and  information  system 
specialists  in  t;olleges  and  universities  regarding  the  current  use  and  use- 
fulness of  cost  information.  The  authors  report  their  25  most  important 
findings  in  four  major  areas:  data  availj^biiity:  production  of  cost  informa-' 
tion;  institutional  use  of  cost •  information;  and  overall  observations  and^ 
recommendations.  ^ 

Volume  III  describes  tfie  site  visits  made  to  17  institutions  in,four  states 
'  (Colorado,  F«kmda,  Michigan,  and  Ohio).        .  ■ 

Volume!^  is  concered  with  the  future  use;  of  cost  analysis  in  higher 
education.  Its  draws  upon  the  extant  literature,  the  •'experience-based'* 
judgments  of  the  authors,  and  a  Delphi  study  utilizing  a  panel  of  120 
individuals.  The  results  of  this  study;,  covering  a  20-year  timft  frame,  arc 
presented  for  institutions,  states,  and  the  Federal  Government. 
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An'inter<?sfing  dichotomy  *s  observcil  from  these  studies.  Universities 
undertake  detailed  cost  accounting  to  Justify  indirect  covt*  recovery  on^ 
Feder^  grants  and  contracts,  as  negotiated  rates  depend  on  suphjustifica-/ 
(ions.  The  resulting  revenue,  subtracted  from  research  fuilds  awarded,  is 
^  important  to  uniyersit5^  administrations  as  a  budgetary  component.  For 
academic  management,  however,  these  universities  are  generally  chary  of 
producing  and  using  detailed  cost; figures  to  assist  academic  policy  deci- 
sians.  : 

The  authors  are  not  optimistic  that/Nhjitikitions  of  higher  education  will 
develqp  methods  of  coping  with  difficult  cost^allocation  problems  where 
Joint  processes  (as  in  graduate  teaching  and  closely  assiKiated  research 
teams  of  graduate  students  and  faculty)  are  the  rule. 

13,2.3/77 

Cost  Behavior  Analysis  for  Planning  in  Higher  Education,  Diittkl  ^ 
D.  Robinson  aild  Frederick  J.  Turk',  101  pp.  (National  AsscKiation  ot 
Colleges^nd  University  Busihess  Offlcers,'Washington,  D,C.) 
,  ,  This  report  was  written  in  rellponse  to  a  ci^ncem^y  the  National 
Association  of  College  an(|.  Business  Officers  that  historical  costs  were 
indiscriminately  and  often  inappropriately  being^used  to  project  costs  as  part 
of  the  planning  process.  The*  report  is  '"devoted  to  describing  the  proce?isof 
analyzir^  behavior  ^f  costs  and  reveiiues  iiR  higher  education.** 

The  major  points  of  this  study  are  ;  ( I )  altematiye  courses  of  action 
consist  of  changes  jn  (a)  goals,  specific  objectives,  programs,  (b)  policies, 
aod  (c)  organizational  structure;  (2)  xyhen^ examining  (he  economic  con- 
sequences of  n^any  alternatives,  administrators  must  consider  effects  on 
*  revenue  a:^  well  as  on  cost;  (3)  estimating  future  economic  activity  involves 
determining  the  fixed  and  variable  components  of  total  costs  for  the  altema^ 
tives  selected,  as  different  levels  volume;  (4)  institutional  decisions,  as 
well  as  environmental  conditions^that  are^yond  the  institution's  control, 
influence  cost  behavior;  and  (5)  noneconomic  infonnation  about  programs, 
students,  faculty,  and  other  considerations  should  be  cx^imined  when  mak- 
ing decisions  about  the  future.  . 

The  Appendixes  to  the  report  provide  numerical  examples  of  various 
aspects  of  prq|ecting  costs  and  revenues;  one  of  the  most  useful  appendixes 
provide  examples  of  decision  factors  that  affect  the  costs  for  selected 
'  rganizalionai  entities.  Some  1^  institutiohal  areas  are  cited,  and  within 
those  areas,'  the  authors  list,  for  example^  IS  separate  decision  factors  that 
would  affect  the  projection  of  library  costs  and  II  decision  factors  that 
would  affect  the  projection  pf  financial  ^id  adminisU'ation  costs. 

This,  report  should  be  helpful  to  planners  concerned  with  the  adequacy 
of  their  methods  bf  projecting  ^stw  Although  the  report  is  not  a  procedures 
manual  for  performing  cost-behavior  analysis,  it  does  discuss  in  clear  terms 
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the  conctpts^imdeflying  such  analysis  and  the  application  of  thesevconccpis 
*  to  insiijuliws  of  higher  educa  '  ; 

COST/OUTCOME  RELATIONSHIPS  , 
3  J  .  Empirical  Studies 


13:3.1/77-1  '        .   o  .  .       '  ^ 

Understanding  Joint  Production  Proce^:  A  Coifvex  Hi^  Ad- 
proach,  Robert G.  Gray,  126  pp^Xi^V"^^*^^^ dissertawn, 
University  of  Colorado,  BjwWel^  T  ] 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  research  Avas  to  develop  £|  n^w  iway  of 
identifying;he  most  efficient  producenHr-in  this  case  from  among  university 
,  scje;w?c^' departments — where  there  are  multiple  inputs  and  outputs  t«  6c 
-tf6nsidered.  In  a  sample  study,  this  new  approach  was  applied  tp  all  ibk 
Ph.D-granling  departments  of  chemistry  in  the  United  Slates.  Some*  169. 
departments  oul  of  a  total  of  183  provided  data  on:  ( 1  )'number  of  faculty,  (2) 
the.  research  and  dcvefopment  budget,  (3)  the  numlicr  of  undergraduate 
degi^es  reported,  (4)  the  number  of  graduate  degrees  awarded,  and  (S)  the 
number  of  pubfications^roduce^by  faculty  within  the  department.  Separate 
results  are  presented  fofr small  (less  than  17),  medium  (between  17  and  26),  / 
anJlargclover  26)  departmental  faculties.  * 

.  It  i^  especially  interesting  that,  on  average,  the  mos?  efficient  depart- 
ments produced  more  of  each  of  the  outputs  (undergraduate  degiees*  < 
'  graduate  degrees,  publications)  while  using  less  of  each  pf  the  inputs 
(faculty,  research,  antl* development)  dollars)  than  did  the  least  efficient 
dcjpartments.  This  ncsi^lt  vvas  true  for  Both  medium  and  large  departments. 
/  The  only  difference  between  the  most  efficient  department  and  Ics^  efficient 
^lepartments  was  thai  the  less  efficient  departments,  on  average]  had  few 
research  and  development  dollars  to  work  with.  This  is.a  most  astounding 
finding.  While  it  is  not  conclusive  because  more  variables  may  ijiecd  to  be 
taken  into  account,  it  does  demonstrate  that  there  arc  enormousivarianccs  in 
the  productivity  of  Ph  .  D-granting  chemistry  departments;  This  lirpited  study 
suggests  that  a  parallel  scries  of  Studies  of  other  types  of  departments  could 
produce  findings  that  would  have  important  implications  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  related  planning, 

13:3.1/77-2       '    \  '\ 

Procedures  for  Determining  Historical  Full  Costs,  Natic>nal  As* 
socitition  of  College  and  University  Business  Officers  and  National 
Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems,  203  PP: 
NCHEMS,  Boulder,  Colo.).       ^  .  * 

This  manual  describes  how  to  conduct  a  study  of  instructional  and 
inslitutiqnaLc^^     as  oytlined  by  the  Information  Exchahge  Procedures 
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(lEP)  of  the  National  Ce/iter  for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems.  ; 
(NCHEMS).  .The  purpose  of  lEP  is  to  suggest  a  **set  of  standard  definitions  , 
and  procedures  for  collecting  iirtbrmation  about. disciplines  and  student 
degree  programs/outcomes  of  instruction^fl  programs,  and  general  institu- 
tional characteristics/ \This  infonnation  is  intended  for  infuse  internal 
planning  and  managemetit  and  for  iaterinstitutional  comparisons.  The  cost- 
ing procedures  and  definitions  recommended  in  the  manual  are  described  as 
"targets"  that  may  be  easier  tor  some  Institutions  to  realize  than  others. 

Threekinds  of  costing  are  discUssed-r^-full,  variable,  and  standard.  T^ 
•manual  present:;,  procedures  only  for  full  costing.  These  full-costing 
procedures  '^calculate  the  average  direct,  indirect,  and  full  oost  (or  instruc- 
tional dTSciplines  and  student  programs.  "  A  nine-step  process  for  conduct- 
ing a  historical  full-cost  study  is  aeveloped.and  described.  In  additidn,^^!^ 
manual  describes  NCHEM^'  Costing  and  Data  iC^anagement  SystemiT 
computer  program  dei^igned  to  facilitate  a  full-cost  study  using 
priKcduresdescribed  earlier  in  the  manual.  ' 

An  appendix  to  this  how-to  manual  contains  a  reprint  of  the  1975 
NACUBO  article  On  ^FundaTrteifial  Considerations. fOr  Ddermining  Cost 
Information  in  Higher  Education."  This  article  covers  a  number  of, 
rmportant  topics,  including;  costing  terminology,  costing  and  financial  *\ 
accounting,  jcost  determination  methods  and  approaches,  indirect  cost 
allocation,  types  of  cost  analysis,  costing  issues;  and  costing  stanflards. 

This  pMpkage  of  suggested  procedures,  supporting  computer  software;' 
andi  overview  article  is  valuable  because  it  presents  in  clear,  concise  . 
language  the  because  concepts,  tools*  and  caveats  necessary  for  someone 
planning  or  considering  a  study  of  historical  full  costs  on  an  institutional 
basis.  '  . 


13:3.1/72 

The  Production  and  Cost  Behavior  of  Higher  Education  Institu- 
tions/Daryl  E.  Carfson,  181  pp.  (University  of  Califofnia, 
^  Berkeley).  ^ 

^      *  This  volume  reports  on  a  study  to  identify  and  analyze  **frontier 
institutions,  *\  i.e.,  those  that  are  prcxl6cing  more  outputs  than  jnstittitions 


utilising  similar  amounts  of  inputs^  ■  r 

This  study,  based  on  a.  sample  or673  4-years  higher  education  institu- 
tions, used  some  20  Varibbles — eight  inpDt  variable,'  four  enrollment 
variables,^and  eight  institutional  Characteristic  variables.  Institutions  were 
analyzed  arid  are  reported  on  acc(5rding  to  seven  categories:  (I)  public, 
,  doctoral-grantflig  institutions  with  emphasis  on  research;  (3^  public, 

comprehensive  ^cdieges  that  offer  a  liberal  arts  program  as  well  as  several 
'  other  programs;  C4>private.  comprehensive  colleges  that  offer  a  liberal  arts 
*  program  as  well  as  several  other  programs;  (5)  public,  limited  comprehen- 
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sive  colleges,  that  offer  a  lit)cral  „arts  program  us  well  as  at  least  one 
profer.sional  or  occupaiioi>al  program;  (6)  private,  highly  selective,  liberal 
arts  colleges;  and  (7)  private,  less  selective,  liberal  arts  colleges. 

The  results  of.the  study  ate  niosi  interesting.  For  example,  on  the  input 
side,  the  most  efficient  institutions  use  between  20  and  76  percent  (depend- 
ing on  the  type  of  institution)  fewer  senior  faculty  than  4he  average  institu- 
tion of  the  same  classificatipn.  On  the  output  side,  the  most  eft]cient,  as 
compared  with  the  average;  have  from  13  to  55  percent  (depending  of  the 
type  o{  institution)  more  full-time  undergraduates.  Another  finding  of. 
considerable  imjx)rtance  is  that  "it  is  not  valid  to  isolate  one  activity  of  the 
instiVution^and'tp  andtyzt  the  prrXfuytioji  an^  reUtjonships  ^ssixiatcd 
with  lhat  activity  in  isolation  <Vom  all  the  other  activities  of  the  injTtirtltiofi.^ 
This  fmding  is  bas^b^h  an  analysis  of^t^^^^^  ^ojJt?^  9^  undergraduate 

students  for  institutions  that  have  different  levels  and  mixes  of  enrollment 
and  different  research  and  public  service  involvements.  '  . 

Jhis  study  has  many  ramifications  for  planning.  First,  i^  raise  ihe 
question  of  whether  plannirig  will  be  based  on  the  standard  of  an  average 
institution  or  an  efficient  institution.  Second,  it  raises  the  question  of  what 
factors  are  associated  with  efficient  as  (compared  to  juv  average  pertbr- 
rtiance.  Third,  it  make  the  empirical  point  that  various  types  of  institutions, 
whether  they  are  efficient  or  fiot,  have  quite  different  meihods.of  production 
that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  planning  process.      •  * 

See  also:  5:6.0/71  Resource  Use  In  Higher  Education:  Trends  in 
Output  and  hiputs,  1930  to  1967,  June  O'Neill/ 

3:2.3/76-1  Education  As  an  Industry,  Joseph  N.  Frwmkih,  Dean  T. 
Jamison,  and  Roy  Radner,  eds: 

3.2    Recommendations  ^       /  * 

13:3.2/81 

''Beyond  Productivity  to  Quality/^  Harold  L.  Hodgkinson 
coming  Current  Issued  in  Higher  Education,  I98L 

This  brief  paper,  presented  at  the  1981  National  Conference  on  Higher 
Education,  does  an  excellent  job  of  critiquing  the  current  bent  in  higher 
education  toward  productivity  approaches  that  emphasize  numerically  based, 
efficiency  measures~e.g.,  credit  hours  per  faculty  member,  and  research 
articles  per  researcher.^ By  .reference  to  the  evolution  of  productivity 
concepts  in  American  and  Japanese  industries,  the  author  suggests  that 
higher  education*s  approachN^o  productivity  is  copying  outdated  ideas  from 
industry.  Hodgkinson  sees  a  need  for  higher  education  to  tthink  about 
productivity  and  qualify  in  temi^of  the  business  we  are  in,  not  by  aping  the 
usage  of  business  thirty  years  ago. " 

...........  ^  '459^' 
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To  aid  in  this  thinking  prcKess,  leading  j^tfestien  are  suggested  in  the 
following  four  areas:  prcxiuciivity  in  our  narional  system  ^jf  higher  educa- 
tion; productivity  in  our  state  systems  cxt^igher  education;  productivity  in 
;Our  institution  of  higher  educatimf;  and,  yardsticks  of  quality  and 
■productivity— the  Walue-added'  ap^jroaeh.  Hcxlgkinson  asks  questions  such  ' 
'  UvS  the  following:  •  ^Realizing  fhat  obly  one  in  four  adults  being  educated  is  in 
a  .college  or  university  ,> .  .  have  we  been  helpful  to  the  otht^r  institutions 
.  lhal  perfonii  valuable  human  services  in  our  society?"  **Docs  the  state 
system  of  coordination  work  to  encourage  institutional  differences 'ani 
innovation?*'  'is  the  staff  differentiated  by  excellence  on  particular  tasks?" 
^Sluvuld  students  **bc  taught  what  they  already  know?    *  ^ 

The  challenges  laid  down  by  the  author  have  the  potential  to  help 
invigorate  both  research  and  practice  in  the  field  ol  higher  education  prodiic-^ 
.  tiv.ity;  they  repro*ient  a  promising  philosophical  '"turning  point,"  and  thys  , 
merit  careful  consideration.  ^  •^  . 

ia:3.2/77-1   .  ^     •  ^         •  ' 

'^Direct  and  Incentive  Planning  Within  allriiversity/'  vStephen  A. 
.Hoenack,  Socio-Economic  Planning  Science,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  pp. 
191-204. 

,    .  This  articM  examines  the  proper  mix  of  ':direct"  anci  "'incentive" 
planning  within  higher  education.  Direct  planning  is  (^fined  as  providing 
*  university  administrators  or  designated  committees  with  the  discretion  of 
allocate  funds  to  academic  units.  Incentive  plannintjLFesujts  from  trying  the 
budgets  of  decentralized  units  to  th^ir  performance  in  meeting  the  d^maAds 
I  of  their  constituencies  and  from  making  the  units  responsible  for  differences 
A-bclwcen  their  budgets  and  their  costs.  While  the  article  tbcuses  on  thefclend 
of  direct  and  incentive  planning  within  an  institution,  it  has  relevance  for  a 
similar  question  at  the  state  and  Federal  -levels.  The  example  used  for 
reporting  empirical  results  is  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  author  explores  the  concept  of  a  "^responsibility  center  budgeting 
systf  ni  (RBS)  as  a  dijvice  for  imjJlemenling  the  concept  of  incentive  plan- 
ning" .  .  .  The  most  important  characteristic  of  a  RBS  is  that  colleges 
(within  an.insrilulionj  wciuld  be  permitted  to  retain  excesses  of  income  over 
costs  (additional  discretionary  funds)  and  would  be  responsible  for  excesses 
of  costs  over  income."  The  author's  analysis  is  that  RBS  would  create 
incentives  to:  (1)  '^increase  enrollments,. especially  in  ^programs  with -strong  . 
demand  and/or  low  cost";  (2)  develop  "curricula  for  oof^-traditional  educa- 
tion programs,"  especially  for  "faculty  wiih-comparative  advantages  in 
instructjonk";  (3)  reduce  both  direct  and-support  costs;  (4)  reduce  the  deci- 
sionmaking participation  of  '-unaffected  and  uninformed  parties";*  (5) 
possibily  increase  discretionary  funds  by  a  "reduction  in  academic  quality 
!  or  a  departure  iTom  the  college's  academic  mission";  and  (6)  possibly  avcfld 
-'lirpgr;]inis  wjth  high  cost  that 
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«  I  •  -* 

these  latter  two  incentives,  in  his  opinion,  are  perverse  as  contrasted  with  the 
other  "bcnetioiar' incentives. 

The  author  concludes  that  a  carefully  chosen  combination  ot  direct  and 
incentive  planning  can  enable  universitiijs  to  adapt  advantageously  to  their 
changing  environments. 

•  .  ,  .» 

13:3.2/77-2  .  ^ 

**The  Incentive  Structure  of  a  University;''  Richard  M.  Fenker, 
The  Journal  of  Hlsher  Education,  Vol.  XLVIII,  No.  4,  July/August, 

pp.453474.     i  r  * 

Higher  educijtion  ii)»tit'uiions  are  characterized  by  considerable 
autonomy  and  freedom  of  cherice  on  the  part  of  both  students  and  faculty. 
Because  of  this,  the!  assembly  line  auialogy  where  inputs  can  be  simply  and 
reliably  linked  to  outputs  is  not  applicable.  Rather,  a  series  of  more  complex 
phenomena  heed  to  be  understood,  including  the  incentives  and  disincen- 
tives that  are  created  for  individual  behavior.  These  incentives  and  disincen- 
lives  need  to  be  explicitly  considered  in  the  planning  process. 

This  article  focusei^oti  identifying  and  improving  the  incentive 
structure  for  faculty  Tl^p  author  describes  and  incentive  structure  as: 

An  empirical  framework  for  an  organization  which  characterizes 
(preferably  in  mathematical  terms)  the  relationships  between 
specific  behaviors  of  employees  and  the  probabilities  of  receiving 
various  incentives.  The  term  incentive  is  used  very.brpadly  and 
includes  a  wide  variety  of  noneconomic  *rewards'  comm.only  used 
in  academic  settings  as  well  as^he  more  obvious  raises  or  promo- 
tions,    r  V_  .  ^  , 

The  specif  ic  example'used  is  that  of  a  "private  university  concerned  with 
-improving  the  quality  of  its  teachirigj^,  howeVer,  the  issues  and  metho- 
dology are  relevant  to  both  public  and  privalrtm^tul[ons. 

The  authors  identifies  seven  questions  that  need  to1)e-anjiwered  vis  a- 
vis  an  Institution's  incentive  structure:  What  behaviors  arfc  expected^ 
faculty?  How  does  the  importance  of  these  behaviors  vary  across  colleges, 
departments,  or  other  subgroups?  What  incentives  are  available  and  how 
important 'or  valuable  are  they  to  faculty?  How  does  the  importance  of 
ihctjniivcs  change  as  a  function  of  the  academic  unit  or  demographic  division 
(e.g..  rank,  years,  or  experience)  of  faculty?  What  connections  has  the 
administration  established  between,  incentives  and  specific  behaviors?  How 
does  the  university's  operational  structure  compare  with  the  faculty's  per- 
ceived and  ideal  structures?  What  changes  need  to  be  made  or  can  be  made  to 
bring  faculty  expectations  more  into  congruence  with  urfiversity  objecti^^s 
or  vice  versa?  ^  v 
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13:3.2/71  .  \ 

Less  Time,  More  Options,  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion, 45  pp,  (McGraw-IJill  Bofok  Co. ,  New  York). 

This  report  has  nine  major  themes:  ( 1 )  reclame  the'length  of  time  spent  in 
undergraduate  college  education  by  one-fourth;  (2)  give  young  people  more 
options  in  lieu  of  formal  college,  to  defer  college  attendance,  to  get  service 
and  work  experience,  and  to  alter  directions  while  in  college,  (3)  make 
opportunities  for  higher  education  available  to  persons  throughout  their 
lifetime;  (4)  make  greater  use  of  the  master  of  philosophy  and  doctor  of  arts 
degrees;  (5)  increase  the  number  of  accepted  degree  levels  from  two  (B.  A, 
and  Ph.D)  to  four  (A. A.,  B.A.,  M.  Phil.,  and  D.A*,  including  the  Ph.D.); 
(6)  reduce  the  emphasis  on  certitlcation.through  fomial  higher  education  and 
teduce  the  number  of  specialized  degrees;  (7)  reduce  projected  operating 
expenditures  from  10  to  15  percent  a  year  through  these  reforms;  (8)  make 
higher  education  more  acces«j^le  ro  women  ind  older  students;  and  (9) 
promote  the  mixing  of  higher  education  and  work  experience  throughout  a 
lifetime.  Some  of  these  themes  clearly  anticipated — and  may  have  helped  to 
precipitate — key  issues  that  are  currently  bei.ng  discussed  and  researched 
such  as  lifetime  education,  adult  learning,  new  education  and  work  pat(^ms, 
and  access  for  women. 

The  report  suggest  how  to  implement  its  ^recommendations.  One 
chapter  spells  out  t^ow^  various  groups  can  assist  in  making  these  develop- 
ment possible:  the  Federal  Government,  state  governments,  foundations, 
parents,  students,  professional  associations,  high  schools,  colleges  and 
universities,  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools,  ac1:rediting  agencies,  and 
testing  agencies.  This  chi^t^^r  is  interesting  because  it  clearly  demonstrates 
how  niany  groups  have  to  cooperate  if  major  changes  of^ahy  type  are  to  be 
'made  in  the  system  of  higher  education.  This  discussion  can  serve  as  good 
prototype  for  systematic  analyses  that  should  be  part  of  all  major  pro- 
ductivity improvement  proposals. 

See  also:  Topic  25:  Educational  Communication  and  Technology;  Topic  3: 
Economics,  Subcopic  2.0Jncentives  and  Eaculty_and  Ifyjtitutions.  ^  ^ 


3.3  Metliodology 

13:3,3/77  ^ 

A  Review  of  Production  Function  Estimation  for  Higlier  Educa- 
tion Institutions,  Daryl  E.  Carlson,  L22  pp.  (Graduate  Se)iool  of 
Education,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.). 

In  the  author's  words,  "the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  review  many  of 
the  studies  that  have  attempted  to  estimate  various  dimensions  of  higher 
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education  prbdiu:tion  and  cost  bfehavior.  This  review  will  critically  examine 
the  data,  ineth^Klology ,  and  results  of  these  studies." 

The  author^  divides  production  and  cost  studies  into  four  usefulv 
categories:* descriptive  studies,  regression  studies,  frontier  studies,  andj 
synthetic  studies.  De.scriptive  studies  "describe  different  production  and 
cost  situations  - .  .  no  effort  is  made  to  staHstically  or  computationaUy 
relate  one  variable  lo  another."  Regression  studies/'attempi  to  statisti9idly 
estimate  l?ehavioral  relationships  between  two  or  more  of  the  vari^les." 
Frontier  studies  '  generate  information  about  efficient  and  effe^ivc  rela- 
tionships as  oblaineia  from  aggression  studies."  Syhthetic,^^r  **buildirfg 
block,"  studies  ^; model  a  production  process  by  decom^ing  it  to  a  very 
basic  levef  and  then  studying  ajtemative  ways  of  putUfig  the  pieces  back 
together  which  will  accomplish  alternative  mixes  andlevels  of  outputs.  ' 

These  four  types  W  stii^ 
planners  anil  others  for  studying  tht  production  processes  of  higher  educa- 
tictn.  Since  these  studies  vary  in  character  and  in  types  of  information  they 
produce,  choicer  among  the  methodologies  should  bc^ade  Nvith  full  ap- 
preciation for  their  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  requirements  (e.g.,  data, 
compulation  aids). 

'jiie  author  also  identifies  and  discusses  eight  issues  that  must  be 
considered,  along  wi^h  data  and  computation  i^uircmcnts,  in  making  a 
-choice  among  the  various  production  estimation  techniques:  Arc  industry 
^iverage  or  frontier  estimates  desired?  Are  explicit  pleasures  of  the  degree  of 
efficiency  needed?  Are  jointness  among  inputs  and/or  outputs  a  considera- 
tion? Should  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  consideration  be  taken  into 
account?  Are  output  preferences  to  be  studied?  Are  static  or  dynamic, 
estimates  to  be  made?  Is  comparison  or  prediction  intended? 

The  author  appropriately  points  out  that  these  technqiues  differ  not  just . 
in  their  slulistical  and  computational  properties,  but  in  their  policy  implica- 
tions. The  type  of-study  undertaken  will  determine  the  kinds  of  information 
that  arc  and  are  not  available  and,  to  a  significant  extent,  the  kindi  of  issues 
that  ar^  and 'are  not  raised.  Hence,  the  planner  or  analyst  needs  to  carefully 
consider  the  policy  environment  rn  choosing  among  types  of  studies  and  in 
using  the  finarresults. 

13:3.3/75'  \ 

Measuring  and  Increasing  Acajlemic  Productivity,  New  Direc- 
tions for  Instititional  Research,  No.  8,  Robei?  A.  Wallhaus,  ed., 

133  pp. )  Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

In  his  introduction^,  which  provides  an  interesting  perspetive  on  the 
importance  of  productivity  in  higher  education,  the  editor  writes:  , 

All  policy  questions  arid  all  planning  and  management  decisions 
in  higher  education  are  fraceable  to  the  un(<prlying  problem  of 

.  4m> 
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•    iiUfproving  the  productivity  of  programs,  institutions,  and  the 
cduca(i^)nal  syMem.  That  is  all  decision  and  policies  are  . 
V  •     ultimafely  based  An  the  common  objectives  of  expanding  or 
enhancing  the  benefits  of  higher  educaton  for  individuals  and'  . 
society  and  ut  the  Simie.  time  delivering  these  benefits  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  ... 

This  sourcebook  contains  six  articles.  la  "The  Mau  Dimensions  of 
i*4-()ductivity/' Wallhaitd  iscusses  the ^* many  definitions  and  perspectives 
that  relate  to  the  notion  of  productivity  in  higher  education."  Rick 
Hanushek,  in  "Leanring  by  Observing  the  Pertbrmance  of  Schools,"  writes 
that  "Ifys  amazing  how  discussions  of  prokiuctivity  and  efficiency  in 
FH)stsecondary  education  remain  to  thoroughly  uncluttered  by  facts."  He 
suggests  how  to  ^st  go  about  the  assembling  the' necessary.  "fact\" 
-Examining  Efficient  Joint  Prixluction  Processes'*  is  report  on  Daryl 
Carlson's  continuing  efforts  to  develop  and  apply  analytical  tools  that  can 
identify  efficient  institutions.  Robert  Staaf  and  Wayne  Kirschling  address 
the  topic'^ 'Efficiency  and  Produtivity:  A  Behavioral  View,"  They  argue  that 
student  and  faculty  productivity  must  be  considered  as  an  interdependent 
process.  Furthermore,  since  students  and  faculty  arc-accorded  considerable 
freedom  of  choice,  the  design  of  incentive  systems  becomes  crucial. 

"Prcxluclivity  From  an  Interorganizationaf  Perspective,"  Written  by 
Richard  K.  Meisinger,  Jr.,  Ralph  A.  Purves,  aJtd  Frank  A.  Schmidllein, 
looks  at  state  budgeting  for  higher  educjiition  and  "reveals  some  reasons  for 
the  gapixjtween  theoretical  concepts  of  productivity  improvement  and  state 
and  ii^stitutional  practices."  In  the  concluding  article,  '^Opportunities  for 
Imprtjjkng  productivity,"  David  R.  Witmer  examines  a  broad  range  ot 
possibilities,  including:  class  si/e,  instructional  techniques,  sfudent- 
institution  fit,  yeararound  operation,  shifts  to  high-value  programs,  phasing 
oUt  and  closing  down,  time-shortened  degrees,  externalizing  higher  educa- 
tion, consortia  and  external  resources,  faculty-initiated  curricular  reform, 

faculty  augmentation  and  transformation,  and  budget  reductions  and  shifts. 
#  * 

13:3.3/72   

Elements  Related  to  the  Determination  of  Costs  and  Benefits  of 
Graduate  Education,  John  H.  Powell,  Jr.,  and  Robert  D.  Lamson, 
29 1  pp.  (Council  of  Graduate  Schwis  in  the  United  States,  Washing- 
ion,  DC).  '  . 

This  d(x:ument  emanates  from  a  resolution  passed  at  the  1968  annual 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Graduate  School^  (COS)  to  "present  in  one 
volume  a  report  on  the  state  of  development  in  areas  of  cost  and  benefit 
information/'  Hence,  the  documentjKtempls  to  •'identify  the  benefits  of 
graduate  education  and  to  analy^tf^of  college  and  university  costsV**  The 
authors  recognize  that  the^^^are  taking  **a  step  towards  standardizing  cost 
allegation  pr(Ke^ie«Hifldcost  information. " 

...... ...  ...464.    
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The  volun^  contains  eight  chiq>ters.^^Chapter  1  deals  with  resource 
alloc^f  ion  in  graduate  education;  Chapter  2  is  devoted  to  outputs;  Chapter  3 
treats  cost  information;  Chapter  4  addresses  the  topics  of  activity  definitions , 
nieasuring  academic  nianpowef  use,  and  opportunity  costs  of  ciq>ita)  sei;- 
vices;  Chapter  5  looks  at  indirect  cost  allocations;  Chapter  6  examines  unit 
Vosts  studies;  Chapter  7  looks  at  four  alternative  ways  of  allocating  research 
costs;  and  Chapter  8  looks  at  available  inforrtratipn  on  the  costs  of  graduate  , 
information.  A  very  useful  bibUography  with  350  entries  is  included  at  the 
end  of  the  document. 

This  is  a  rare  study  of  ^e  costs  and  outcomes  oPgraduate  education.  As 
such,  it  is  a  valuable  reference  to  planners  and  others  who  must  deal  ^lih  the 
special  consideration  itWvolves,  Mjf 
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Research  Administratioh 

FfdmMk  E.  Baktorston' 
assisted  by  Charlotto  P.  AllMid«fff 


Thejvsearch  process  focuses  on  the  discovery  and  exploration  of 
new  concepts  and  Hndings  that  add  tb  knowledge  in  science,  humaiie 
letters,  and  the  prplessions.  The  nation's  research  activities,  of  which 
university  research  is  a  signiHcant  part,  contribute  in  numerous  ways  - 
to  the  national  welfare.  Yet  many  aspects  of  the  role  of  rtscarch  in  ^ 
^igher  education  arc  matters  of  current  controvfsrsy,  and  university 
research  and  its  management  are  becoming  of  ncreasing  institutional 
and  public  concern.  „ 

This  chapter  focuses  on  the  organization  of  research  activities; 
the  relation  of  reseaecli  to  other  educational  functions  in  universities; 
and  the  facilities,  personnel,  and  administrative  rotiuiremcnts  for  the 
conduct  of  research.  This  emphasis  is  promoted  by  the  number  of 
large-scaje,  client-sponsored  pibgrams  of  applied  or  clini^  research 
at  universities  that,  while  offering  special  opportunities,  also  create 
problems  of  staffing,  budgeting,  and  control. 

The  chapter  does  not  cover  specific  strategies  for  accomplishing 
research  or  research  methodologies;  conunercial  research  and  service 
functions,  though  these  occasionally  may  be  conducted  in  univer- 
sities; individual  creative  scholarship  that  is  an  incident  of  the 
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professorial  role;  aiid  the  organization  of  research  funding  hid  the 
formulatioh  of  priorities  by  Federaf  and  state  agencies.'  ^ 

Research  and  research  adioifiistration  includes  several  sub- 
topics. First,  there  ye  important  problems  of  organization  and 
management  of  research  at  the  institutional  level.  Second,  at  the 
national  level  there  are  important  questions*  regarding  the  fraction  of 
the  nation's  resources  that  is  spen^on  r^earch  and  the  portion  of  these 
resources  that  is  to  be  supplied,  under  varying  policy  guidelines, 
^Federal  agencies.  Thirds  there  .^'intricate  relationships  ^tween 
"government,  industry  and,|he  ury^rsities  in  research  policy  and  in  the 
conduct  of  research.  . 

TOPIC  ORGANIZATION 

14:  Research  and  Research  Administration 

^     1.0  Institutional  Management  for  Research 

2.0  National  Research  Policy,  Resources,  and  Data 

3,0  UhiversityXjovemment-Industry  Relationships  in  Research 

,      .  .     .  '  .  /  •/  ' 

l.O   INSTITUTION AL" MANAGEMENT  FOR  RESEARCH 

14:1.0/79-'l 

J^ientific  Productivfty.  The  Effectivene&s  of  Research  Groups  In 
Six  Countries,  Frank  M,  Andrews,  ed.,  470  pp.  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  York,  andUnesco,  Paris). 

This  book  reports  the  results  of  an  intema!lionai  comparative  study, 
sponsored  and  coordinated  by  Unesco,  of  the  effectiveness  of  scientffic 
research.  Six  European  countries  (Austria,  Belgium,  Finland,  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Sweden)  took  part,  each  establishing  its  gwn  research  team  to 
carry  out  the  study.  In  each  country  ,*a  sample  of  research  units  being  deflned 
as  **a  cluster  of  scientists  and  tec^^iical  support  personnel  working  under 
single  leadership,  sometimes  as  a  team,  on  a  specific  research  or 
experimental  development  project**  covering  the  academic,  private, 
industrial,  and  public  sectors,  as  well  as  a  broad  range  of  natural  aiiid  social 
sciences.  Questionnaires  were  then  sent  to  all  urtit  heads  as  well  as  to  a 
sample  of  staff  scientists  and  technicians  in  each  unit:  over  11,000  indi- 
vidiTals  in  some  1 ,222  research  units.  ^ 

The  analysis  of  t(  is  somewhat  formi<;lable  collection  of  data  is  intended 
to  provide  guidelines  for  better  science  ppltey  and  research  management  and 
to  advance  methodology  in  the  study  of  reteai^h  effectiveness.  To  this  end, 
contributions  to  the  book  are  organized  not  by  country  but  by  topic:  chaffers 
on  the  effects  of  various  organizational  variables  upon  research  performance 
are  followed  by  a  series  of  chapters  on  methodological  matters. 
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•14:1,0/79-2  i      *  .  • 

Management  for  Research  lo  U,S.  Universities,  Raymond  J. 
^  Woodraw,  fl  I  pp.  (Natio^iol  Assocaition  of  Collegfe  and  University 

Business  Officers,  Washington,,D .<:.),  %         .  ^. 

This  concise  and  comprehignsivc  volume  is  based  on  the  author's 

•  •  lot\g-tinie  experi^ce  in  research  and  research  admii^istrajion  at  Princeton 
'    '  University.  Woodrow  puts-forth  insights  and  principles  concerning  all  of  the 

.  ihajor  topics  of  management /or  (not  •.'of/'  the  author  argues)  research.- 
Throughout,  the  subtleties  of  managing  the  framework  in  which  creative 

•   ^     -  •*'wo,rk  is  done  in* an  academic  institution  are  well-stated. 

^     ,  The  iO  chapters  of  the  volume  cover  ( I)  the  climate  for  research;  U) 

policies  and  criteria;  (3)  developing  and  implementing  sponsored  research; 
(4)  interdisciplinary  research;  (5)  professional  persgnnel  otheibhan  faculty; . 
(6)  patents  and  copj^righl^  (7)  indirect  costs;  (8)  administrativeofficesand 
supporting  services;  (9)  organization;  ( iO)  a  preferred  system  of  mariage- 
rtient  of  research.  Of  partlfcular.  note -is  'Woodrow's  discussion  of  the 
conceptual^ basis  for  indirect  costs  (in  c*haptef  7)  which  shows  how  the^ 
conventions  of  cost-pooling  and  allocation  evolved.  Chapters  9  and  10 
provide  very  helpful  guidance  to  the  functipns^an^  organization  of  research  " 

*  ^ministration  in  the  individual  ipstttti^ 

■    '>  '  *  ^  9  .  s 

14:1.0/78-1  .  ^ 

Non-Tenure  Track  Science  Personnel:  Opportunities  for  Ipdc- 
penjlent  Research,  Irene  L.  CJomberg  and  Ffank  J.  Atelsek.  17  pp. 
(  American  Council  on  Education*  Washington,  D.C.).  . 
-N        this  report  is  based  on  a  1976-77  survey  of  over  240  institutions  ihat 
\  <  awju-d  the  Ph.D  or  the  M.D.  decree.  The  authors  calculate  that  there  ve 

approximately  5,30O,full-tinip  faculty  and  staff  members  who  aje  doctori  I- 
level  nontemrf^-^rack  (science)  personnel.  This  group,  they  conclude 
^'  constitutes  a  considerably  underutilized  resource  in  the  nation's  biomedical 

research.  As  evidence,  they  cite  the  significant  numbef  of  persons  in  this 
group  who  have  not  been  engaged  in  research  as  principal  investigator  in 

recent  years.  '  .    ,   

The  survey  data  covers  the  tlelds,  type  ot  institutions,  and  sex 
characteristics  ot  nontrack-tensure  personnel,  and  the  differences  (if  any) 
between  those  who  are  engaged  in  research  as,  principal  investigators  and 
[^ose  Avho  are  not.  This  report  provides  considerable  information  about  a 
group  of  university  scientists  about  whom  little  is  kni^wn. 

*   ■  •   ■  *t  ■ 

i.  ' 
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14:1.^78-2'  '  / 

TrendsNin  the  Organization  of  Academic  Researcli:  The  Rofe  of 
pRU's  imi^ 'FuU-Time  Researcliers,  Albert  H.  Teich,  90  pp< 
(Georee  Wojhington.Univcrsity  ,^  Washington,  D.C). 

To  maintain  academic  vitality  in  the  face  of  austerity  and  a  declining 
annual  numbifr  of  faculty  appointment.^and  their  research  funders,  universi- 
ties can  consider  enlarging  their  research  organization  and  their  numbers  of 
nonfacqlty  research  professionals,  {n  the  volume,  Teich  assesses  two  varia- 
rions.of  this  strategy:  the  greater  use  of  organized  research  units  (ORU's) 
that  are  integrated  with  academic  activiiies.within  universities  proper;  and 
the  further  devcijopment  of  univ?;rsity-affi;iated ^national  laboratories, 
organized  to  be  distinct  from  the  campus  departments  and  colleges  but 
operated  by  a  University  or  by  auniversity  consortium  Nonfaculiy  research 
professionals  have  had  equivocal  status  relative  to  those  holding  regular 
faculty  appbimmehts,\and  Teich*s  study  suggests  prospects  of  increasing 
tension  if  universities  and  their  funding  soiirees  expand  on-campus  ORU's 
and  their  research  cadre^.  Teich  rec(^mends  followup  research  on  research' 
career  patterns  and  on  the  implications  of  Fed^l  research  funding  policiei;. 

The  practices  of  five  universities*  research  organizations  are  sum- 
marized in  appendixes. 

14:1.0/77 

The  ManagAnent  of  Federal  Research  and  Development,  MITRE 

Cojporalion.  METREk  Division,  134  pp.  (MITRB  Corporation, 
McLean.  Va.).  '  ,  • 

This  monograph  summarizes  a  survey  of  research  managers  and  a 
followup  conference  sponsored  jointly  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  American  University,  and  the  METREK  Divisionof  the  MITRE 
Corporation.  The  monograph  includes  three  agenda-forming  statements  and 
eight  invited  papers,  each  of  them  Impressively  concise,  on  such  topics  as 
^^Determining  Scientific  Priorities,"  by  J.  Thomas  Raichford;  improving 
Policy-Making,"  by  Laurence  E.  Lynn,  Jr.;  and  ••Conducting  Useful 
Evaluations,"  by  the  late  Marcia  Guttentag.  The  book  concludes  with  nine 
reports  of  conference  workshops  on  research  management  topics. 

This  volume  has<numerous  uses  for  tl>e  sophisticated  reader.  Candid 
anecdotes  and  personal  ''war-stories**  provide  illustration  of  the  many 
problems  that  researchers;  research  managers,  and  policy-level  adminis- 
trators confront  in  Federal  resecirch  establishments  and  federally-supported 
applied  research.  Several  invited  papers  contain  valuable  examples  of  how 
Federal  rese;m:h  priorities  and  policies  are  develpped  and  of  how  research 
managers  c^>nfront  changing  patterns  of  governmental  organization. 

Laurence  Lynn,  who  has  chaired  a  3-yeiy;,  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence review  of  social  research,  argues  that  more  coherent  and  consistent 
govienimenial  polifiymaki^^  is  the 
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most  important  precondition  tor  improved  social  research  and  development. 
Howard  Davis  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  analyzes  several 
approaches  to  the  design  and  conduct  of  research  intended  to  produce  useful 
,  \  change.  A,B,  Linhares,  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  analyzes 
structural  problems  of  technology  transfer  for  Federal  jescarch  and 
development. 

This  moriorgrtlph  provides  a  uniquely  rich  andgtimely  perspective  on 
Federal  research  and  development  policies  and  management.  For  university 
policymakers  and  research  professionals,  it  interprets  in  a  fresh  way  the 
environment  of  Federal  involvement  in  research,  esped^^  applied  re- 
^arch;  policy  formulation,  definition  of  objectives,  resource  allocation, 
research  program  management,  evaluation,  and  use  of  results.  There  are 
many  useful  hints  for  the  practitioner  interested  in  survival  iit  a  complex 
world  of  organizational  cornpetition  and  politically  defined  accountability. 

•       14:1.0/76  ' 

ORU's  and  Politics:  Or,  When  Is  Organizational  Murder 
'  Justified?  C.  West  Churchman,  15  pp.  (Center,  for  Research  in 

Management  Science,  University  of  California,  Berkeley ), 

This  study  (working  paper  in  Management  Soience,  CP-398)  is  one  of 
the  products  of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  National  Science 
Found&tion-sponsored  Research  Management  Improvement  project.  Writ- 

V  ten  in  response  to  the  Bolce  paper  { 14: 1 ,0/75- 1 )  on  organized  research  unit 
review,  the  study  offers  an  interesting  addition  to  the  literalurc  on  research, 
|-cviey|ty'  critically  examining  the  moral  politics  that  characterize  such  a 

!  _  process.  Like  Bolce,  Churchman  addresses  the  situation  on  the  Berkeley 
ca^jipus  of  the  University  of  California.  He  is  concerned,  however,  with  the 
broad  problem  of  how  people  should  justify  'the4)erpctuation  or  temiination 
of  research  organizations,  and  the  author  defirtes  different  '*Weltanschau- 
ungcn"  that  set  forth  versions  of  how  this  ethical  issue  should  be  resolved. 
These  are  the  systemic  approach  (in  which  justification  for  a  unit  is  based  on 
some  notion  of  common  good)  and  the  pofitical  approach^(in  which  survival 
is  contingent  upon  political  clout).  The  author  argues  that  a  third  approach, 
which  considers  the  spirit  of  £^  research  organization,  also  may  be  ap- 
propriate for  research  evaluation. 

14:1.0/75-1  '  „ 

The  Review  Process  for  Berkeley  Organized  Research  Units,  Jane 

'  Weliman  Bolce,  51  pp.  (Center  tor  Research  in  Management  Sci- 
ence, University  ol  California,  Berkeley). 

.  This  (working  papers  in  .Management  Science,  CP-394)  was  sponsored 
by  a  National  Science 'Foundation  grant  on  Research  Manage^nent  Im- 
provement. Although  BolCe's  study  was  limited  to  the  review  process  as  it  is 

j;pnducted  at  one  un^^^^^       this  report  provides  an  indepth  dest^ription  with 
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some  analysis  of  the  peer  review  prcKess  ot  organixed  research  (\n  ihaC 
campi/s.  -  / 

To  the  cxicnl  thai  the  author's  findings  cjin  be  generalized  lo  \)lher 
'  inslimiions,  ihis  piece  is  ot  inleresl  and  use.  It  describes  ihe  p<jlicyot  review 
of  organization  research  iiijiis  and  gijyes  a  detailed  hislory  of  the  appliaa\ion 
ot*  the  policy  lo  10  differeilr  unils.  The  effecl  of  ihe  reviews  on  ihe  uniti  is 
then  analyzed.  The  aiilHilF  flflund  that  although  ihe  review  policy  could  ij^c 
said  to  be  effeclive  in  ihal  administrators  lended  more  or  less  to  follow  ii,  il^ 
finding  (if  re  view  <o^nMitees  often  were  ignored  and  recommendation^ 
regarding  adminisiralive,  funding,  and  research  changes  oflen  were  no\ 
iniplenienled/Bolce  offers  seferal  suggestions  for  making  reviews  more\ 

effeclive  adminisiralive  devices.  .  \ 

v^^^--^  - -  -^^^  -  - 

14:1.0/7^5-2  •  V^  ?  "      V         \  *  / 

The  Manageinent  of  Research  in  the  Uniyersity  of  California— 
The  Investigato^^'s  Perspective,  kines  W.  McEvoy  III,  61  pp. 
(Center  for  ReseaKh  in  Mi\nagemenl  Science,  University  of 
California, 'Berkeleyl.  .    '  . 

The  late  Jamej)  *Mc^ voy  undertook  surveys  of  facully  invesllgaiors  di 
Ihe  Berkeley  and  Davis  campuses  gf. ihe  University  of  Califomia?^l^ing  lo 
determine  how  the  research  investigator  functioned  from  day  to  day  jis. 
administrator  and  nianrager  of  a  tesearch  effoi^  Investigators  were  ques- 
tioned about  theiir  degrees  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  institiv 
lional  services  (accounting,  purchasing,  etc.)  supporting  their  effort^.^J^ 
McEvoy  afto;  gathered  and  int<jipreted  valuable  evifcnce  about  internal 
project  managehient  methods  and  researcher^  attitudes  towanl  their  re- 
search and  bther  academic  roles.  I 

Where  possible,  McEvoy  used  verbatim  the  survey  questions  earlier 
developed  and  iised  in  facully  surveys  for  the  Carnegie  Commission'on 
Higher  Educafiph.  Thu^,  hjs  data  can  be  compared  witb  national  data  on 
researchMrtvestigators.  This  study,^CP:^86,  is  part  (U  the  center^  scf^eS^of 
working  papers  in  management  .science. 
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Beyond  Academic  Departments,  Stanley  Ikenberry  and  Renee  C. 
Friedman,  144  pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco).  " 

This  book  is  a  study x)f  research  centers — those  organizations  that  grew 
up  in  and  around  universities  for  the  primary  purpose  of  sponsoring  re- 
.searth.  T6e.  authors  present  some  historical  infomiation  to  describe  the, 
origins  and  growth  of  the  various  research  centers,  with  a  tentative  typology  " 
of  different  kinds.  The  focu^i  otjhe  study,  however,  is  how  research  centers 
grew  outside  of  the  traditional  academic  structures  of  disciplinfe-based 
departments;^^ ^^^^7^  =  ^  -  -  y  - 
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The  authors  posit  that  th^  dominanrform  of  university  disciplinary-  > 
based  research  operates  in  a  structure  of  ofganization,  control,  and  reward 
that  is  not  compatible  with  interdisciplinary  research.  Rekarch  centers, 
th'h^orc,  grew  in  order  to  accommodate  new  forms  of  research  that  required 
different  administrative  apparatuses  for  their  support:  interdisc^iplinaiV, 
x^ontract,  and  applied  research.  THe  authors  present  evidence  that  these 
centers  can  suffer,  within,  ac^deifle  because  they  threaten  traditional 
,  academic  channels  of  control  aattrcward.  They  caj|cludc  with  rccommendaf 
tions  to  strengthen  the  role  of  research  centers  and  lb  minimize  some  of  these 
negative  aS|;)ects. '    ^      *    .  '  ^ 

14:1.0/72-2  •  .  "  V 

.  ''MulU  aiid  Interdisci|iUpary  Hesearch*  Pr€bleniis  of  Initiation, 
C^ntrol/lntcgnition  aniilRcv#r3/'  James  NV.  McEvoy  III,  Policy 
5dei1p«/Vol.3^pp.2OY-208.     .        .       '  '  \ 
)         this  article  i^' about  the  prob|ems  '<)f  managing  a  mutlir^or  ihfer- 

r   disciplinary  team  research  project  The  auth(^  draws»^on  his  expend 
project  director  of  a  large  interdi^piplinary  project  concerned  with  human 

.  effects  on  the  Laici  Tahoe  region  of  Califarrtia/Nevadct.  Thc'studylncludes  a 
struc^ral  analysijs  of  tht  organisation  of  universities  and  how  it  inhibits 
interdisciplinary  research.  •         .        j        •  . 

The  author  concludes  that  the  traditions'of  sin^e-disciplin^uy  research 
are  ineffective  in  providing  management  diteciibo  for  i^iiifdlsgplinary 
research  projects.  He  found  thit^projects  lacked  sufficieVit  intention  ber 
cmse^each  investigator  pursued  different  research  qu?sjions  approprifite  to"^ 
individual  discif^lines.  The  difffeiences  in  disciplitfiry  conventions  for  ; 
evaluating  rcse^ch  quality  were  found  to  l^c^a  majofciw^^for  thisdisynity. 

.  Specific  suggestions  forthecopduct^nddesignof  intifdlsctplinary.projccis, 
including  an  ar\alySis  of  national  science  policy  ,  are  g^^^^      .  . 

'  14:1.0/73-3  .  ••' 

The  Non-Proflt  Instltutc^Ha^old  Orlans,  244  pp.  (MoGraw-Hill 

BookCcNewYprk).  ' 
In  this  book,  Harold  Orlans  distinguishes  ihe  types  of  nonprofit  re- 
'  search  institutes-^the  ¥e<k%^\  research  and  developmept*(R&p)  center,  the 
applied  research.  Ipstitute,  the  operating  foundation,  the  endowed  institute, 
and^jhe  projeci-thstitute— a;id  analyzes-  siich  characteristic  features  of 
instiftte  organization,  as*  income  tax  status  and  charitoWe-organization 
status,  goveijiance  structures  and  personnel  policies,  and  modes  of  con- 
ducting^esearch.  ^  *. 
,  Orlans  points  to  special  virtues  of  the  institute  form  as  a  way  to 
concentrate  scientific  attention  on  a  given  long-tenri  problem  area  onoh  the 
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research  needs  of  a  major  supporting  client.  Institutes  often  compete  with 
universities  (which  in  many  instances  have  given  birth  to  them)  and  with 
Hufbfit-mak.iiig  corporation.  Because  instabilities  of  funds  andH:lient  relations 
afflict  all  but  the  few  fully  endowed  institiu©<;  some  have  pursued  aggres- 
sive diversi'fication  strategies,  for  which  graphic  examples  are  .discsussed. 
Orlans  argues  that  since  excessive  commitments  to  research  by  university 
faculty  may  hale  hejjsed  to  bring  about  the  severe  tensions  in  universities  in 
t^e  lattef*  I960's  independent  institutes  may  b^  a  better  vehicle  for  con- 
ducting highly  systematic  research.  |^ 

This  as.sessment  of  research  insdtutes,,  illustrated  by  a  wealth  of  case 
studies,  is  rev^dling  and  provocatifp  in  treating  the  major  competitive 
alternatives  to  universities  as  centers  of  scientificeffort. 

See:  9:1  3/72-2  The  Home  of  Science:  The  Role  of  the  University,  Dae! 
Wolfle.  . 

^     In  this  report,  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
'  Education.  DaeLWolfle  provides  a  lucid  and  well-documented  history  of  thfe 
AmericaTi  research  university.  He  shows  how  the  major  forces  that  shaped 
this  development  led  to^the  combination  of  serious  policy  problems  that 
.presently  plague  the  research  community.'. 

The  flrst^fcction  of  the  btwk  outlines  the  development  of  profes- 
sionalism in  science,  the  search  artiong  scientists  for  research  sponsors,  and^ 
the  beginnings  of  state  and  Federal  interest  ip  science.  The  early  alliances 
between  research,  graduate  instruction,  and  undergraduate  education  in  the 
major.univefsities  are  traced.  This  overview  presents  the  seeds  of  problems'^^ 
of  the  uneasy  marriage  between  "pure"  and  rapplied"  research,  between 
liberal  undergraduate  education  and  graduate  education  and  research 
specialization,  and  between  academic  freedom  and  accountability.  - 

Wolfle  argues  that  continued  heavy  Federal  financing  of  university 
research  is  necessary  to  pro^^ct  quality  scholarship.  He  concludes  by  of- 
fering an  agenda  of  significant  policiejs  thatjlsearch  universities  must  effect 
if  they  are  to  maintain  high  quatity;  c*^fy  their  own  goils  to.  avoid 
manipulation  by  sponsors,  become  moroccQuntable  forquality  of  research 
programs,  and  increase  interin.stitutional  coordination'an.d  sharing  of  high- 
risk  research.  \  -  . 


14:1.0/67.  ,  . 

'^Univei^ities  and  Disciplines,''  Alvin  Weinberg,  Reflections  on 
BigScience  167pp.  (MITPress,  Cambridge,  Mass.).'' 

This  essay,  written  by  the  director  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  is  a  ch.ipter  from  his*  interesting. boolc  .on  the  problems  and 
prospects  for  "big  science"  research.'The  author  argues  that  the  disciplinary 
structure  of  university  research  makes  uniVefsity  research  esoteric  rather 
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lhan  exoteric  and  threatens  the  relations^between  the  university •and^n 
increasingly  mission-oriented  society.  The  essay  offers  coherent  definitions 
of  "pure*'  and  ^'applied"  research,  with  good  examples  of  bothiinds.  The 
clarity  of  these  definitions  alone  qualifies  this  essay  for  inclusion*  in  a 
research  bibliography. 

The  point  of  the  essay,  howevef,  is  not  to  enter  a  sertiantic  debate. 
Alvin  Weinberg  is  concerned  about  the  social  impact  of  what  he  calls  the 
'  narrow  discipliharity"  of  the  university.  He, fears  that  the  ecology  of  the 
discipline-oriented  university  encourages  excessive  purism  and  specializa- 
tion in  science.  He  maintains  that  this  then  leads  to  a  proclivity  among 
scientists  to  substitute  study  for  action.  Weinberg  fears  that  eagerness  to 
stimulate  application  can  cause  univer^y  research  to  be  managed  as  it  is  in 
the  mission-oriented  I^Jwratories,  someuiing  ihatjic  ihinkVuU^  would 
be  damaging  to  free  inquiry.  He  argues  instead  for  a^broadening  of  the 
undergraduate  curriculum,  which  he  thinks  is  necessary  to  encourage  soi- 
entists  to  be  synthesizers  of  knowledge  rather;than  esoteric  scholars. 

14:1.0/63  . 

The  Management  of  SclenUfic  Talenl,  Jf  i  imc  W.  Bipod,  ed. ,  240 

pp.  (Amepcah  Management  Associations  ■  ijlew  Yorki. 

This  collection  of  articles  on  different  aspects  of  research  management 
was  commissioned  by  the  American  sManagenjcnt  Association  in  1%^. 
Articles  fall  into  four  major  groups;  objectives  and  planning,  organization, 
statTiiig  arid  compensation,  and  controlling  research  work. 

"  The  collection  is  somewhat  unique  within  this  bibliography  because  the 
authors  are  managers  of  research  fmd  dc^elbpment  in  American  industry  and 
the  articles  concentrate  op  how  to  manage  research  in  the  business  environ- 
ment. The  aidhors  tend  to  concentrate  less  on  theoreYical  problems  en- 
countered in  the  management  of -research  than  on  spec iri<  approaches  to 
problem-solving.  Thus,  in  an  article  on  recruitment  of  scientific  personnel. 
Arnold  Deulsch  pitsgjits  the  corporate  manager,  with  a  list  of  environmental 
factors  necessary  to  create  a  satisfactory -^imate.  for"  the  pro^^  re- 
searcher. The  strength  crf>this  colkttion  is  in  its' succinct  approach  to 
research  management  problems.  However,  many  of  the  specific  techniques 
cannot  be  translated  to  sii^  pn^lems  in  universities,  largely  because  of  the 
"organized  anarchy"  of  academe.  Some  of  the  recipes  tor  successful 
'  management  presented  in  this  collection  could,  however,  be  enormously 
beneficial  to  the  acjademic  research  administrator, 

14:1.0/59  '      •  '  .        •  . 

American  Universities  and^ederal  Research,  Charles  R.  Kidd, 

272  pp.  (Oxford  Umversity  Press,  London). 

This  book  is  an  early  description  and  analysis  of  the  impact  of  heavy 
Federal  funding  of  research  <jrt  American  universities.  Although  it  as  now 

.     .  475  '        .-. .  • 
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somewhal  dated,  it  remaiDs^the-moat  cogeor  aiHt4qcisiye_analy sis  of  the 
complex  itlaiionships  surrounding  Federal/university  research.  Wriuen 
before  the  height  of  massive  research  funding^  Kidd's  analysis  is  all  the  more 
brilliant  for  its  ominiscience  in  predicting  areas  of  the  major  impact. 

Kidd  describes  the  impact  of  Federal  research  on  many  university 
elements:- internal  govemance,^cuiTiculutn,  planning  graduate  education, 
funds  management,  and  individual  faculty  autdnomy .  He  is  particularly 
.insightful  in  his  description  of  the  complex  mechanisms  |hat  an  used  to  form 
research  policy  artd  the  institutional  anangenwnts  by  which  university 
objectives  afe|recoiiciled  with  those  of  government. 

Thij  central  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  large-scale  Federal  financing  of 

research  has  set  in  motion  irreversible  force^affecting  the  nature  of  universi- 
ties. These  include  change  in  internal  commitment  to  instruction, 
>  de-emphasis  of  the  core  undergraduate  liberar  am 

.   ,  financial  relations  and  internal  budget  processes,  changes  in  parts  of  the 

Federal-administratiyp  structure,  new  relations  betweeh  universities  and  the 
Federal  Government,  and  finally:  change  in  the  conduct  of  research  itself 
Kidd  warns  that,  without  careful  attention  within  universities  and  the 
Federal  Govemment  auhe  policy  level,  these  forces  could  coipbine  to 
damage  thfc  t|uality  of  universities  and  univefsi<y  research. 

2.0   NATIONAL  RESEARCH  POLICY,  RESOURCES, 
AND  DATA 


14:2.0/A 

•  ,  Federal  Support  to  Universities,  CoUegcs  and  Selected  Nonprofit 
InslMions,  FY  19  ,  National  Science  Foundation,  appiox.  166 
pp.  (InS^,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  annual  report  to  the  Presfdent  and  the  Congress  provides  detailed 
-  information  about  Federal  .obligations  to  universities  and  colleges  for  eight 
types  of  activities,  including  research  and  development,  fellowships, 
'raineeships  and  grants,  and  general  support  for  science.  The  dollar  amounts 
of  obligations  arc  listed  by  type  of  activity  for  each  individual  institutuibn 
.receiving  funds.  Hbwever,  funding  is  hot  differentiated  by  the  basic  re-  , 
searcti/appHed  research  dichotomy, used  in  other  NSF  publications.  Federal 
obligations  to  the  100  universities  and  colleges  receiving  the  largest  amounts 
"are  cross-classified  by  agency  and  by  categoriesof  activity. 

■  14:2.0/8-1 

Federal  Funds  for  Research  and  Devdopmenil,  Nationiil  Science 
^  Foundation,  appnx.  185  pp.  (NSF,  Washington  D.C.). 

'    .  This  muhivolume  .series  provides  information  on  Federal  obligations 
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tor  basic  researcfi.  applied  research,  and  development  by  type  of  pertbnner 
for  a  base  year  (generally  about  8  or  10  years  past)  and  then  more  current 
years.  Each  volume  covers  three  fiscal  years,  with  data  tor  the  earliest  of  the 
three  years  based  on  actual  expenihtures  and  the  latest  year's  figures  based 
on  budget  estimates.  Separate  appendix  tables  give  detailed  information  by 
type  of  performer,  by  agency,  and  by  field  of  science. 

One  of  the  1980  volumes,  volume  28.  also  shows\the  geographical 
distribution  of  funds  by  type  of  performer  for  1978  and  analyzes  trends  in  the 
growth  0/ various  performers  during  the  1970-78  period,  during  which  there 
was  a  considerable  shift  in  Federal  research  obligations  to  i|nivcrsities  and 
colleges  relative  to  intrimural  Federal  laboratories. 


14:2,0/3-2 

Science  Indicators,  National  Science  Board,  approx.  300  pp,  {NSB. 
National  Sciepce  Foundation,  Washington.  D.C.  (. 

The  National  Science  Board  Indicators  studies,  published  every  2  years 
define  indicatorsof  the  national  and  international  health  of  tl}e  U.S.  science 
establishment  an  provide  quantitative  evidence  of  composition,  trends  and 
■problems. 

The  study  shows  the  sources  and  distribution  of  research  resources  and 
campares  the  research  role  of  colleges  and  universities  with  othe  types  of 
research-producing  organizations.  A  Delphi  experiment  is  reported,  show- 
ing experts'  views  of  what  areas  of  social  importance  should  be  addressed 
scientific  research  and  what  restiurces  and  developments  6i'  scientific 

capability  are  needed.  '  .o  . 

The  1974  study  portrays  in  expanded  detail  the  international  position  ot 
American  science  and  technology,  and  reports  updated  information  on 
science  funding,  organization,  and  personnel.  Trends  in  science  and 
engineering  personnel. '  by  disciplines  and  types  of  employiiiem.  a.r 
analyzed  in  considerable  detail,  together  with  trends  in  the  production  L. 
colleges  and  universities  of  newly  trained  personnel,  . 

The  1976  study  shows  the  continuing  slippage  of  FederalVesearch 
support  and  inconsequences,  and,  also  carries  on  the 'main  categories  of 
indicator  presentation  used  in  the  two  earlier  studies.  Outputs  of  industrial 
research  and  development,  including  patented  invemions  and  categorization 
of  major  innovations,  receives  new  expanded  treatment. 

For  1978.  the  NSB  set  up  an  internal  task  force  and  used  a  number  of 
external  reviewers  to  assess  the  1976  Indicators  and  make  suggestions  for 
improving  the  series,  As  a  result,  the  1978  report  includes  more  interpreta- 
tion and  analysis  of  dati.  Primary  policy  questions  are  identified,  and  a 
comprehensive  it^dcx  has  been  added.  The  1978  voliyiie  also  shows  an 
increased  emphasis  on  alternative  interpretations  of  the  data  and  the  limita- 
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try         lions  of  ihe  data,  as  well  as  more  reference  to  iher  publications  are  also 
'         included.  '    .    -  ^ 

The  1 980  edition  of  Science  Indicators  will  be  published  in  the  tall  of 

1981, 

,  •      These  studies,  with  their  analytical  commentaries  and  wj,de-riltegint: 
data,  provide  indispensable  background  for  the  analyst  of  the  research 
/     organi2atioif,  its  efficiencies,  and  ilk  impacts. 

/  .  -        '.  .  •  . 

■  ■  .    '  •    .         •   ,  ' 

.   /       14:2.0/81-1  ,  . 

Postdoctoi^  Appointments  and  Disappointments;  Report.oftlie 
Committee  on  a  Study  of  PostdoctonUs  in  Science  and  Engi- 
*n  the  United  States,  Commission  on  Human  Resources, 

National  Research  Council,  412  pp.  (National  Academy  Press, 
Washington,  D.C.)     ^     '  ^ 

This  monograph  follows  up  a  well-known  study  of  postdootorals,  The 
Invisible  University,  which  was  issued  more  than  a  decade  ago.  Using  new 
survey  data  collected  specifically  for  this  evaluation  and  includcll  in  the 
monograph,  the  Committee  on  Postdoctoral  hat  assessed  the  current  status 
of  postdoctoral  and  arrived  at  several  recomniendations  for  the  Feder'aj ' 
/  Government  and  the  universities. 

Early  chapters  in  the  report  cover  the  historical  backgrbund,  the 
changing  employment  patterns  and  career  paths  of  young  scientists,  and  the 
use  of  the  postdoctoral  path  fo  careers  in  research  in  each  major  scienct  tleld.^ 
Then,  the  issues  arc  examined  from  the  perspective  of  the  postdociorals' 
contributions  to  research.  J>rime  issues  thatjhe  Committee  unfcovered 
'  k  ''"^"8''  'he  survey  and  other  evidence  were:  (I)  a  lack  of  prestige  and 
research  independence  in  the  current  day  postdoctoral  appoirtiment;  (2)  a 
mismatch  between  the  important  role  df  the  postdoctoral  in  actual  research 
performance  and  future  career  .opportunities  in  research;>f^)  a  lack  of 
.  recognised  status  of  the  postdoctoral  in  the  academic  community;  and  (4)  the 
underutilization  of  women  and  minorities  in  postdu  loral  research. 

The  Committit 'offers  four  recommendations  for  this  period  of  signifi- 
cant transition  in  postdoctoral  education.  First,  the  Federal  Government 
should  establish  250'new,  p6rtabl(;^  2-year  postdoctoral  fcll^ships  per 
•year.  The*  should  have  competitive  salaries  and  be  accompanied  by  some 
funds  for  research  expenses.  Second,  the  Federal  Government  should  estab- 
lish 50  additional  fellowships  per  year,  like  those  described  above,  but 
earmarked  for  minority  Ph.D. 's.  Third,  each  university  that  has  nonfaculty 
research  personnel  should  establish  a  standing  Committee  oq  postdoctoral 
and  other  nonfaculty  doctoral  research  staff.  This  committee  should  review 
the  situation  of  these  researchers  and  recommend  appropriate  institutional 
policies,  Fourih,  the  National  Science  Foundation  should  expand  its 
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longitudinal  data  gathering  to  include  a  specific  survey  on  young  scientists* 
and  engineers' career  decisions, 
•  Aniippendix  to  the  report  includes  1 80".pages  of  statisticffl  tables, 


14:2.0/81-2  ' 
"Science  and  Technology  In  the  White  nowie,  1977  to  1980, 

Parts  I  and  2.  Frgnk  Press,  Science  Vol.  211,  January  pp.  139-145 

andpp.  249-256.         ,  ^.  ^.  *  ' 

Frank  Press  served  from  1977  to  1981  both  as  science  adviser  to  the 
President  and  as  director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 

(OSTP).  '  r 

.In  Part  I  of  this  article,  he'desjcribes  the  organization  and  functions  of 
OSTP  during  the  Carter  Adminisftation.  Press  reports  that  to  strengthen 
U.S.  science  and  technology,  OSTP  untlerfook  to  stimulate  greater  Federal 
support  for  research  and  development,  recognizing  the  Govenunent's 
dominant  responsibility  for  funding  basic  research  and  certain  high-pnonty 
.  areas  of  applied' reseatcli^and  providing^additional  incentives  to  private 
industry-  for  commercial  applied  research  and^developmcnt.  Basic  research 
support  had  declined  in  constant  dollars  from  the  late  1960's  to  the  mid-  . 
I970*s.  but  in  the  Ford  and  Carter  Administration,  real-dollar  increases  were 
achieved. 

.  •     OSTP  participated  actively  with  the  Office  of^anagement  and  Budget 
;     and  other  Federal  agencies  in  the  budgetary  eva(5ation  of  all  programs  and 
projects  having  a  significant  scientific  or  technological  aspect,  from  ^ 
microelectronics  and  the  space  shuttle  to  the  control  of  toxic  substances. 
OSTP  also  advocated  greater  Federal  involvement  and  planning  in  thei 
provision  of  equipment,  facilities,  and  manpower  for  the  R&D  process.. 
Other  major  thrusts  of  OSTP  included:  ( I )  a  systematic  effort  to  push  more 
intensive  industrial  innovation  as  a  nwans  of  revitalizing' the  U.S.  economy; 
(2)  enhancing  cooperation  between  government,  industry,  and  the  universL- 
tiesvaod  (3)  refonning  the  regulatory  process  by  improving  analytical  efforts 
Jhat  serve  as  a  basis  tor  regulat  ion  and  by  seeking  better  coordination  among 

Federal  agencies." 

f  n  Part  2.  Press  discussess  several  areas  of  more  particularized  activity 
in  which  science  and , techology  have  a  role.  He  helped  to  arrange  the 
bilateral  agreemgits  with  the  Peoples'  RepuBlicTofChiflaforcooperation  in 
science  and  technology,  and  OSTP  provided  staff  to  formulate  jomi  RftD— 
"  efforts  with  Japan  in  large-scale  energy  research  and  other  key  areas.  Press 
also  discusses  OSTP's  interagency  effort's  in  conn?,ction  with  national  policy 
formation  and  program  priority-setting  for  national  security,  space  policy, 
energy  and  the  environment,  health  policy,  anrf  agricultural  rsearch.  Finally, 
OSTP  spearheaded  the  fonnation  of  advisory  long-range  and  planning 
mechanisms. 
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14:2.0/80-1 

'  Academit  Science:  1972-1577,  National  Science  Foundation,  67  pp. 

(NSF.Washin^on.D.C.)..         >         '  . 

This  publication  is  the  first  in  a  planned  series  of  consolidated  biennial 
analyses  of  academic  R&D  expenditures,  the  utilization  of  scientists  and 
.  engineers,  and  the, characteristics  of  the  graduate  science  engineering  stu- 
dent pojJUIation.  The  report  is  based  oh  three  NSF  surveys  and  combines 
material  that. in  prior  years  had  been  published  separately.  Some  of  the 
financial  data  can  be  found  in  other  NSF  sources  (see  14:2.0/5- i),  but  not  all 
,  ot  the  expenditures  data  are  Kadily  available  elsewhere. 

The  ohe-volume  format  makes  for  a  very  useful  compendium  of  in- 
formation about  both  dollars  and  people  involved  in  academic  R&Dover  the 
■'"6-  year  period.       • " ' '  ' "  ^  '  -  -  '--r  _  _^ 

■  t  •  ..... 

14:2.0/80.2 

•    America's  Technddgical  Slip,  Simon  Ramo,  296  pp.  (Wiley  Inter- 
"science.  New  York). 

In  this  volume,  Sitnon  Ramo,  known  fpr  his  wide-ranging  achie  vement!^ 
\vi  applied  scienoe  and  industrial  innovation,  provides  a  thoughtfiil  assess- 
ment    the  nation's  "slippage**  in  science  and  technology.  Early  chapters 
give  some  background  reasons  forthe  slipjfege  that  Ramo  says  has  occurred. 
'  He  then  devotes  a  chapter  to  each  of  a  series  of  problem  areas:  nuclear 

energy,  synthetic  fuels,  c  nservation,  urban  transportation,  environmental 
protection,  and  the  many  current  and  future  applications  of  the  computer. 
The^tlnal  section  of  the  book  covers  international  problems,  technologjt 
transfer,  .and  the  r^eds  for  deeper  commitment  to  education.  Ramo  coh- 
(;\\x^t^  with  a  grim  scenario  of  the  deterioration  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  its  surrounding  world  that  could  occur,  and  also  points  out  how  this  can  be 
averted.  t 
The  book  rests  on  Ramo's  wide  personal  experience,  judgment,  and 
»  observation  rather  than  on  the  collection  and  systematic  analysis  of  new, 
detailed  evidence  about  the  problems  of  technology ,  productivity  lag,  and 
deadlocks  in  social  policy. 

14:2.0/80-3  '      ^  ■  .  , 

The  Demand  for  New  Faculty  in  Science  anld  Engineering, 

Michael  McPherson,  ed.  243  pp.  (National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Washington,  D.C.). 

In  1979,  the  Committee  on  Continuity  of  the  ISational  Research 
Council's  Commission  on  Human  Resources  convene*;!  a  workshop  of 
,  specialists  in  forecasfing  demands  for, scientists  and  engineers.  The  Com- 
mitter's objective  was  to  assess  the  merits  of  these  forecasts  and  projection 
so  that  it  could  have  a  reliable  basis  for  its  policy  analysis  and  reuommenda- 
..,.tions.   :        .„    .. 
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This  volume  includes  technical  papers  presented  at  that  workshop  or 
stemming  from  it.  These  include:  (1)  apiesejitation  of  the  methodology  and 
techniques  for  its  projections,  .by  the  National  Science  Foundation's  Divi- 
sion of  Science  Retources  Snidies;  (2)  a  comparison  of  several  different 
iTKlklelling  approaches,  by  Charlotte  Kuh  and  Roy  Radner;  (3 )  a  comparison 
of  the  Radher-Kuh  and  NSF^projections,  by  Donald  Hernandez;  (4)  an  ' 
estimate  of  the  lesponse-functions  for  the  fjiculty  job  market  using  eco- 
nometric technqiiies,  by  Richard  Freeman;  (5)  a  compilation  ot  his  work  on  - 

.  future  demand  for  physicists.and  other  scientists,  by  Lee  Grtjdzins;  (6)  a  - 
report  op  theVroblems  of  moving  age-distribution  oyer  time  in  seviera)  broad 
fields,  by  Charlotte  Kfih;  and  (7)  m  assessment  of  the  relationship  between 
thecalendarageandproductivity  of  thescieQtist.       .  „ 

In  a  final  paper,  Fr^erick  Balderston  and  Michael  McPhersonexamine 

'  the  extent  of  uncertainty  in  these  long-range  projects  and  seej^o  assess  their 
value  as  a  basis  for  manpower  policy  formulation. 


14:2.0/80-4  .    '  '  . 

Funding  Mechanisms:  Balancing  Objectives  and  Resources  In 
Unlvcnity  Rcsearcli^  National  Commission  on  Research,  41  pp. 
(NCR  Ann:  Qpmelivi^'J.'Pings,  University  of  Sputhem  California, 

Los  Angeles).       ^       ,  ,  - 

In  this  report,  the  National  Commission  on  Research  surveys  the 
ciinent  system  of  funding  mechanisms  for  goverment-sponsored  university 
research,  identifies  ccruin  problems,  and  presents  its  conclusion  and  dc: 
failed  recommendations  for  improvements  in  the  system.  The  spiecific  dif- 
ficulties identified  by  the  Comjfission  include  equipment  inadequacy, 
"  erosion  of  Institutional  Support  for  research  in  the  humanitieji  and  so<jial 
.  sciences,  the  lack  of  continuity  and  stability  of  funding,  cost-sharing  re- 
quirements, and  the  administration  bf  indirect  cost  reimbursement.  The 
Commission  a^o  dra\ys  attention  to  the  related  issue  of  the  evolving  role  of 
university-basW  research  centers  and  the  relationship  of  these  centers  to  the 
university's  structure. 

The  Commission's  chief  recommendations  relate  to  adapting  present 
funding  mechanisms  and  improving  priority-setting  strategies  to  solve  the 
problenvof  research  equipment  obsolescAicc,  longer  appropriation  cycles 
and  more  continuity  for  agencies  that  suppprt  basic  research,  and  new 
flinding  mechanisms  to  sustain  the  research  capacity  of  universities— i.e.. 
general  research  capacity  support  equal  to  between  I  and  3  percent  of  total 
Federal  research  support.  Experimentation  with  grants-in-aid  managed  at 
the  local  level,  decoupling  of  indirect  and  direct' cost  considerations,  and 
elin\ination  of  most  cost-*haring  requirements  are  also  included  in  the 

Commission's  recommendations. 

.    •-  * 
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14:2jO/80-5 

National  Patterns  of  Science  and  Technology  Resources,  1980, 

National  Science  Foundation,  72  pp  (NSE.  Washington.  D.C.).  , 

This  useful  document  brings  together  SO  pages  of  statistical  tables  on 
national  science  and  technology  research  resources— gdvemnvental,  uni- 
versity, and  private— tor  projects  of  science  and  engineering  personnel' 

The  first  portion  of  the  report  gives  a  narrative  perspective  and  analysis 
of  the  nation's  research  and  development  resoui^,  both  fistial  and  human. 
Numerous  worthwhile  breakdowns  are  used:  basic  vs.  applied  research: 
Federal  vs .  induslriai  R&D;  and  R&IJ  both  by  pitvider  of  funds  aqd  by  type 
of  performers  of  the  work.  The  second  section  of  the  narrative  summarizes 
the  main  features  of  the  role  and  impact  of  research  and  development  in  the 
national  economy. 

14:2.0/8(^6  .  .       °  " 

Research  Personnel:  An  Essay  on  Ptollcy ,  National  Commission  on 
^  Research,  26  pp.  (NCR,  Attn:  Cornelius  J.  Pings,  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles): 

This  report,  which  deals  with  the  national  need  for  an  ample  pool  of 
research  scientists,  is  different  from  the  other  reports  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Research  in  its  absence  of  specific  recommendations  to  the 
universities,  the  congress,  and  the  Federal  agencies,  this  report  is  more 
tentative  in  lone,  reaches  few  conclusions,  and  endsi  with  an  agenda  for 
future*  discussion— 13  qOestions  directed  toward  the  government  and  the 
universities  on  the  theme  of  ensuring  sufficient  quantity  and  quality  of 
research  personnel  for  the  nation's  future  security  and  weij-being. 

The  Commission  expresses  particular  concern  about  die  unplanned 
manner  ill  which  boUi  universities  and  government  research  facilities  are 
changing,  and  urges  the  early  consideration  of  its  agenda  by  the  President, 
the  Congress,  Federal  agencies,  universities,  and  industry. 

14:2.0/8(>7 

"Science  and  Technology  Policy:  Perspectives  for  the  1980*s," 

Herbert  I.  Fusfeld  and  Carmcia  S.  Haklisch,  eds.,  285  pp.  {Annals  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Science.  Vol.  334,  New  York). 

This  volume  is  based  on  papers  and  discussions  presented  at  a  con- 
ference in  December  l979..  The  initial  paper,  "Overview  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy— 1979,"  by  Fusfeld,  is  a. very  thoughtful  and  insightful 
discussion  of  current  policy  concerns  related  to  the  mechanisms  by  which 
science  and  technology  can  contribute  to  solving  particular  problems  of 
stKiety  and  the  economy.  Fusfeld  finds  g^ral  agreement  that  there  will  be 
increasing  actions  by  government  to  bring  scierce  and  technology  to  bear  on 
problems  in  the  civilian  sector— i.e..  areas  other  than  the  military  and  space 
programs.  This  implies  a  more  active  govemment  role  in  civilian  sector 

.......  . 
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R&D  and  a  new  emphasis  on  defining  the  proper  governmental  role  for 
supporting  technical  activities  directed  toward  the  civilian  sector. 

Fusfeld's  essay  sets  the  stage  for  the  four  sets  of  papers  that  follow :  the 
first  deals  with  major  areas  of  concern  in  science  and  technology  policy;  the 
second  focuses  on  that  policy  in  sel^d  technical  fields  ( food  and  nutrition, 
materials,  energy,  etc.);  the  third  deals  with  the  interaction  of  science  and . 
technology  policy  with  areas  of  national  concern;  and  the  forth  covers  • 
recommended  guidelines  for  science  and, technology  policy.  A  concludh^ 
paper,  authored  by  William  D.  Caiey,  reviews  the  issues  and  summarizes 
the  areas  of  consensus  regarding  a  focused  science  and  technology  policy. 

See:  12:1.3/80  A  Program  for  Renewed  Partnership:  A  report  of  tlie 
Skwn  Commission  on  Government  and  tHghcr  Education,  Sloan  Com- 

""mission"."""  '     "  -  ■ -^^  ■  - --■  ----- 

*In  chapter  6,  "Federal  Support  for  Academic  Research,"  of  this 
volume,  the  Sloan  Commission  finds  evidence  of  four  current  trends  that  it 
believes  nin  counter  to  the  best'intercsts  of  both  th*  country  and  fundamental 
research:  ( I )  pressure  to  even  out  the  distribution  of  research  dollars;  (2) 
tenilencies  to  change  the  distribution  of  the  dollars  in  the  direction  of  riwre 
applied  research  (directed  toward  specific  social  needs);  (3)  increasmg 
financial  oversight;  and  (4)  increasing  congressional  reluctance  to  fund 
research  at  a  sufficient  level  to  permit  a  modest  real  growth. 

The  Commissidn  defends  the  peer  review  system  and  the  present 
distribution. of  funds,  and  the  appropriateness  and  desirability  of  F/deral 
support  tor  b{»sic  research.  However,  it  is  greatly  concerned  with  the  ettict 
on  the  research  pi  jcess  of  the  sometimes  excessive  Federal  financial  over- 
sight, and  emphasizes  the  significance  of  a  modest  real  growth  in  academic 
research  funds  in  order  to  ensure  funding  for  new  ideas.  ^ 

The  Commission  recommends  that  responsibility  for  financial  over- 
sight of  all  academic  research  grants  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  newly  created 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  attached  to  the  Natioiial  Science  Foundation 
(NSF)  but  reporting  directly  to  the  National  Science  Board.  In  addition,  it 
urges  that  the  NSF  and  the  National  Institutesof  Health  join  in  funding  about 
1.000  portable  postdoctoral  fellowships  and  that  other  Federal  agencies 
create  about  300  new  National  Research  Fellows,  each  carrying  support  tor 
5  years  of  research.  Finally,  it  recommends  shifting  some'projcct  resources, 
equal  to  about  7  percent  of  the  direct  costs  of  each  research  grant  and 
contract,  to  academic  libraries  and  other  general  research  support. 
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14:2.0/78 

The  State  of  Academic  Science:  Volume  2-Bacl(grbund  Papers, 

Bruce  L.R.  Smith  and  Joseph  J.  Karlesky,  1 90  pp.  (Change  Magazine 
Press,  New  Rochelle.N.Y.)  ,    »  , 

This  volume  on  the  state  of  academic  science  consists  of  five  essays 
commissioned  to  provfde  background  for  Smith  and  Karlesky  's  larger  work 
(I4.;2.0/77-2).  These  essays,  together  with  an  introductory  chapter  by  the 
editors,  present  an  excellent  profile  of  the  major  issues  that  presently 
confront  American  academic  science.  The  depth  to  which  the  subject  matter 
is  explored  in  each  essay  and  the  timeliness  of  the  materials  warrant  their 
,  indepth  annotation  in  this  bibliography .        #  " 

In  "Forires  Affecting  tljeResearchRoleof  Universities,"  Dael  Wolfle 
presents  a  synopsis  of  the  major  forces  affecting  the  research  role  of 
American  universities.  A  review  of^data  from  the  mid-  I960's  to  the  present 
shows  significant  changes  in  both  the  absolute  level  and  the  type  of  financial 
support,  as  well  as  the, imposition  of  moreextemal  controlson  the  conduct  of 
research.  From  the  mid-1970's.  funds  for  research  were  found  to  have 
declined  25  percent  for  each  full-time-equivalent  scientist  and  engineer 
employed  in  universities— even  though  the  university  portion  of  the  total 
national  research  effort  increased  slightly.  Wolfe ^so  reports  that  faculty 
iikfmben  had  to  shift  fields  of  research  and  find  new  areas  of  support. 
Interest  in  applied  and  targeted  research  also  increased  considerably,  while 
^external  controls  designed  to  increase  public  accountability  were  imposed 
on  all  aspects  of  research.  Wolfe  finishes  by  Jiscussing  the  impact  of  the 
funding  „dianges  on  the  future  quality  and  diversity  of  research.  He  con- 
cludes that  universiUes  that  were  not  able  to  build  quality  research  piograms 
during  the  sixties  will  likbly  never  achieve  high  stature,  although  aheady 
vigorous  programs  of  demonstrably  high  quality  are  likely  to  maintain  good 
research  programs.. 

In  "The  Changing  Relationships:  Universities  and  other  R&D  Per-  • 
formers,"  Walter  S.  Baer  describes  major  trends  in  research  funding  over 
the  past  20  years,  focusing  on  the  changing  role  of  university  rescjarch.  Baer 
relies  heavily  .on  the  National  Science  Foundation's  annual  re*iy)rts  and 
^marizes  data  on  overall  support,  support  to  various  types  of  research  and 
development  agencies  (universities.  Federal  in-house  laboratories,  federally 
funded  research  and  development  center,  industrial  firms,  and  other), 
sources  of  funds  for  research,  and  patterns  of  support  to  basic  and  applied 
research,  He  analyzes  (Aanges  over  the  period  in  the  research  fole  of  the 
different  institutions  and  the  types  of  research  conducted  in  them.  Bapr 
concludes  that  universities  have  strengthened  their  hold  (vis-a-vis  other 
R&D  performers)  in  the  conduct  of  basic  research,  but  that  other  agencie.s 
have  emerged  as  significant  competitors  for  support  of  applied  and  policy 
research.  Baer  has  done  a  major  service  to  the  research  planner  in  this  paper 
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by  highlighting  tjie  major  policy  issues  through  careful  exammation  of 
funfiifig  tiend  data. 

'I  In  "Targeted  Research:  An  American  Tradilion.'*  Carl  M.  York  gives 
.  a.  broad  historical  overview  of  the  organization  and  funding  of  American 
research  from  the  time  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  the  present.  Yoric  focuses  especially  on  the  changes  in  Federal- 
university  relations  during  the  past  decade  and  offers  sonie  evidence  that 
funding  for  targeted  research  (defined  as  "a  direct  attack  on  a  cleariy 
specified  problem")  may  threaten  the  long-term  quality  of  igiive^  re- 
search. York  Sees  the  following  as  major  threats^  fmancial  controls " 
to  lack  of  discretionary  funds,  personnel- prpbjemi,  and  encroach 
Federal  regulations  on  internal  university  policies. 

In  "Effects  of  Recent  Trends  in  Graduate  Education  on  University 
Research  Capability  in  Physics.t  Chemistry, and  Mathematics,"- David  W. 
Bisneman  explores  the  thesis  that  downward  trends  in  doctorate  enrollment 
and  production  will  have  a  negative  effect  on  reseiuch  capability  and. 
ultimately,  on  university  quality.  Data  showing  enrollment  trends  ii)  the 
fiefds  of  physics,  chemistry,  and-mathematics  for  those  institutions  that  were 
rated  iii  the  1970  Amerifcan  Council  on  Education  (ACE)  study  of  graduate 
education  are  presented,  Breneman  also  reports  on  a  series  of  interviews  that 
he  conducted  with  university  faculty  to  gain  insights  into  ihe^iualitative' 
impact  of  these  enoollment  trends.  He  found  that  enrollment  decline  tended 
to  be  -most  severe  at  departments  that  were  rated  lower  iii  the  .ACE  studies. 
The  short-term  impact  on  research  capability  caused  by  lack  of  .graduate 
research  and  teaching  assistants  differed  by  field  because  of  different  addi- 
tions of  gradpate  research  and  undergraduate  teaching  needs  in  these  fields. 
Fields  that  did  not  rely  on  graduate  research  assistantships  to  a  substantial 
degree  (such  as  matheWiatics)  werefciind  to  be  better  able  to  reduce  enroll- 
ments  than  those  that  did.  All  fields,  however,  tried  to  maintain  levels  of 
enrollment  sufficient  to  retain  teacbing  assistants  so  that  facility  research 
time,  would  not  be  severely  threatened.  ^. 

Breneman  concludes  that  current  ^search  capability  in  physics, 
chemistry,  and  mathematics  has  not  been  seriously  undermined  at  leading 
institutions  by  the  changes  occurring  in  graduate  education  from  196ft 75.. 
He  furtrt^r  concludes  that  present  doctorate  production  is  "adequatrf'  to. 
meet  long-term  research  manpower  needs.  The  serious  problemi^nat  he 
discovered,  however,  is  not  caused  by  doctorate  production  but  by  the 
Urospective  lack  of  tenured-position  vacancies  in  nonexpandirtg  depait- 
ments  caused  by  the  current  age  distribution  of  university  research  faculty. 
L'ack.  of  opportunities  for  schllarly  appointments  for  young  scholars  poses  a 
critical  threat  to  the  long-term  vitality  of  the  research  enterprise . 
«  V  In  "Acountability  and  the  Research  Universities,"  San^ord  A.  Lakoff 
^  offejfj  an  overview  of  the  problem  faced  by  research  uniyersiti<58 -through 
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increased  pressure  for  accountability,  as  well  as  some  constructive  ways  to 
address  the  issue.  First,  i^off  describes  the  symptoms  of  increased  pres- 
sure for  accountability:  increases  of  funds  fowargetcd  research  and  decliiw 
of  general  institutional  grants;  and  threat  to  withdraw  research  funds  for 
failure  to  conform  to  admissions,  employment,  or  other  regulations.  These 
facton  imply  an  ominous  d^ion  qf  academic  freedoril  as  they  move  the  . 
authori^  for  decisiofis  outside  of  the  academy.  The  problems  of  improving 
academic  accountabiliiy  are  especially  difficuli  because  of  the  unique" 
problem  in  research  caused  k)t^e  lack  of  a  predictable  and  identifiable 
path  of  successful  performance.  Lakoff  argues  that,  on  the  whole,  state  juid 
federal  officials  have  been  supporAv^  and'have  taken  the  need  for  different 
standards  of  accountability  for  academic  institutions  into  consideration.  He 
jn«into'ns  th%t  universities  need  to  take  positive^stcps  toimprove  the  means 
of "fhanaging  resources,  esepciaUy  in  accounting,  inventory  management, 
and  recording  of  indirect  qosts.  « 

14:2.0/77-1  '  ' 

Research  Universities  and  the  NatkMial  Interest:  A  Report  trom 
Fifteen  University  Presidents,  140  pp.  (Fpid  Foundation,  New 
York),'     ^  <^ 

In  this  volume .  I S  university  presidents  contend  that  central  jMits  of  die 
natural  work  of  research  universities  are  of  critical  importance  to  the-<)udity  ' 
of  the  security  of  American  life  and  that  therfr  is  no  source  of  supplemental*  • 
support  at  the  required  level  outside  of  the  Federal  Government.  Their  needs 
are  considered  under  four  headings:  basic  scifentiHc  research,  graduate 
education,  research  libraries,  andintemational  studies.  ^ 

In  the  section  on  basic  scientific  research,  the  presidents  ar^e  for  a 
,  broader  approach  by  the  Federal  Government  and  offer  several  {dtematives  to 
current  fiJhding  mechanisms  and  practices.  They  also  call  for  a  signiHcant 
increase  individual  grants  to  scientists  at  all  levels— graduate  students, 
junit^r  faculty  •members,  and  senior  professors. , However,  they  explicitly 
reject  the  suggestion  of  some  that  limited  number  of  institutions  be 
designated  "national  universities' \and  given  direct  institutional  grants. 

For  an  opposing  point  of  view  on  institutional  grants,  see  Gerard  Piel, 
"Federal  Science  Policy  and  Support  of  Autonomous  Universities:  A 
Modest  Proposal,"  in  )Villiain  T.  Golden,  ed.  Science  Advice  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Pcrgsmon  Press,  New  York,  1980.  '  ' 

14:2.0/77-2 

Tlie  State  of  Acadenylc  Science:  Tlie  Universities  in  tiie  Nation's 
Research  Efforts,  Volume  I  •  Summary  of  MiOor  Findings,  Bruce 
L.  R.  Smith  and  Joseph  J.*KarIeslcy,  250  pp.  (Change  Mfagazine 
Press,  New  RochcUe,  N.Y.). 

This  book  is  the  most  complete  recent  treatment  of  the  problems  and 
prospects  of  university  research,  the  review  is  based  on  a  series  of  site  visits 
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and  Interviews  at  a  group  of  major  research  ur\iversities,  as  well  >s.an 
investigation  of  recent  literature  to  determine  the  role  of  university  research " 
in  the  oation*s  research  effort  and  to  diagnose  the  potential  for  the  continued 
health  of  4iniversity  research.  ^ 

The  authors  provide  a  concise  summary  of  current  trends  iiHhe  support 
and  pe;1brmance  of  academic  research,. including  funding  trends  and  shifts 
in  support  of  research  by  Tield.  The  changing  relation^ips  between  univer- 
sities and  other  research  and  development  performers  and  the  implications  of  < 
these  changes  forfuture  university  research  are  discussed.  The  authors  also 
examine  the  current  state  of  research  (funding  trends,  graduate  enroUnnem, 
and  manpower  trends)  in  the  fields  of  chemistry,  physics,  matheinatics,  life 
sciences;  and  engineering.  Finally,  the  authors  summarize  the  major  plan- 
ningr  issues  that  jeopardize  the  health  of  university  research:  supporting 
reiH>ui!ces,  ms^  problems,  jndir^t  costs^  luid  state/uniy^^ 
tions.  '  ' 

The  study  is  limited  to  die  extent  that  the  authors  have  elected  to  Tocus 
on  sponsored  research  and  have  not  explicitly  addressed  the  impact  of 
'  sponsored  re^arch  on  internal  university  governance.  This  is  a  minor 
shortcoming,  however,  asiUiis  itudy  is  far  and  away  the  most  comprehensive 
treatment  of  this  extremely  broad  and  difficult  area  presently  available. 


14:2.0/76  .  ^ 

Science  at  tiM  Bicentennial:  A  Report  from  the  Reaearcli  Com- 
munlHy,  National  Science  Board,  I54^pp.  (NSB,  National  Science 
Foundation,  W(^hgtc)n,D.C.).  V  ♦ 

The  Nat^ontf  ^ience  Bdand  undertook,  for  the  Bicentennial,  to  la*/ 
semble  the 'exDcrt  judgments  of  people  in^four  ''sectors" — universities, 
industry,  government  laboratories,  and  independent  research  instituiesr— 
about  the  problems  of*  s<:ience  in  America.  Following  a  brief  ilistorical 
introduction  o^  Ihe^organization  of  American  science,  the  report  defines  aiKl 
interprets  four  themes:  dependability  research  funding,  vitality  of  the 
^search  system,  freedomlin  the  research  system,  and  (from  a  review  of 
-  previously  conducted  public  opinion  polls)  public  confidence  in  science  and 
technology  and  theinAAlutf  to  soci|St5^. 

The  Board  found  that  res^ndenls  in  all  four  sectors  of  the  science 
V  establishment  reported  strikingl^similar  concerns  about  the  status  of  science 
^  in  American  society,  though  the  importance  attached  by  the  various  sectors 
di(fen^.  Increased  continuity  and  stability  of  research  funding  were  fek  to 
be^ vitally  necessary,  and  increased  funds  were^judged*  to  \k  needed  by 
univenities,  government  laboratories,  and  research  institute  spokesinen, 
while  industrial  research  spokesrnen  pointed  to  the  heed  for  generally  greater 
capital  formation  and  for  improved  incentives,  All  of  the  respondents  alio 
'  considered  a  lack  of  national  research  policy  and  priorities  to  be  a  serious 
issue.     .  ^  ■ 
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The  reduced  appeal  of  careers  in  science  for  Che  ablest  talent  and  the  lack 
,  of  career  opportunities  in  basic  science  were  important  issued  regarding  the 
vitality  of  the  research  system.  Pressures  toward  applied  research  instead  of 
untettered  basic  inquiry,,  as  well  as  rapidly  growing  bureaucratic  and 
'* accountability"  controls,  were  reported  by  all  /our  sectors  as  threats  to 
traditional  research  freedom.  Specific  negative  attitudes  in  the  executive 
branch  and*in  congressional  committees  were  regarded  as  a  significant 
imrpediate  problem  tor  science. 

The  final  section  of  the  report  contains  a  review  of  previously  con- 
*  <||icted,(9lbtf^^opinion  polls  on  science  that  iiof  particular  value  to  the 
university  research  administrator.  This  review,  which  includes  descriptions 
of  different  major  siiirveys  on  the  subject,  shows  a  clear  general  deterioration 
of  public  esteem  for  public  institutions.  However,  the  survey^  show  a  high 
degree  of  public  respect  fof  scientists  as  experts,  combined  with  the Nvidely 
perception  that  scientists  are  * 'strange  people.  *'  The  review  suggests 
ral  options  available  to  university  administrators  to  improve  public 
eption  of  science.  c 

14:2.0/74 

''Science  and  Its  Public:  The  Changing  Relationship,^'  Daedalus. 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences^  Vol.  103,  No.  3,  Summer, 
224pp. 

Of  a.  number  of  interesting  essays  in  this  volume,  those  most  pertinent 
to  higher  education's  concerns  with  research  and  its'organization  are:  Don 
K.  Price,  "Money  and  Influence:  The  Links  of  Science  to  Public  Policy": 
David  Z.  Beckler,  **The  Precarious  Life  of  Science  in  the  White  House**: 
Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  "Science  Policy:  Relationships  Are  the  Key**;  and 
Amitai  Etzioni  and  Clyde  Nunn,  "The  Public  Appreciation  of  Science  in 
Contemporary  America.**    <r  ^ 

These  articles  display  and  interpret  important  facets  of  the  public  and 
political  ifenvironment  of  the  science  esitablishn)ent«  including  academic 
science.  Price  discusses  some  of>the  paradoxes  of  scientific  freedom  in 
relation  to  the  sources  of  funds  and  offers  judicious  suggestions  for 
preserving  need  autonomy  in  a  troubled  political  environment.  Beckler  and 
«  Daddario  offer  detailed  historical  insights  from  their  own  Washington 
experience  concerning  effective  advocacy  for  the  needs  of  science.  Etzioni 
and  Nufin  portray,  from  polls  and  other  evidence,  importanf  ambivalences 
toward  science,  its  methods,  andits  social  impacts.  . 

14:2.0/73^  ,  . 

Science  and  the  Evoludon  of  Public  Policy,  James  A.  Shannon;ed. , 
280  pp.  (Rockefeller  University  Press,  New  Yoric). 

This  collection  of  articles  resulted  from  a  lecture-seminar  seii  ;s  funded , 
at  Rockefeller  University  through^he  Commonwealth  Fund  and  the  National 
'r'-—--^'  ^^^---v-  -  -4gg- 
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Science  Foundation.  The  ptt?^Sc  of  the  series  was  to  bring  together  sci-'' 
entists  and  research  administrators  to  give  their  perspectives  on  different- 
aspects  of  Federal  funding  and  research  policy.  The  articles  are  organized 
into  five  sections:  The  purpose  and  utility  of  science,  development  and 
goals;  the  university;  the  Federal  support  of  science,^ and  general  support  of  ^ 
science.  The  materials  on  purpose  and  utility  of  science  and  proljlems  of 
developing  goals  ahd  priorities  are  of  especially  high  quality.  The  perspec- 
tives offered  concerning  the  health  of  research  and  the  prescriptions  given  to 
ensure  its  continued  well-^ing  are  overwhelmingly  those  of  the  academic 
scientist.  ^ 

The  books  pays  particular  attention  to  the  problems  encountered  by  the 
lack  of  precise  definition  of  most  research  policymaking  terminology  and 
h  ighlights  the  need  to  clarify  these  definitions  before  a  sound  research  policy  ' 
can  be  developed.  This  book  useful,  therefore,  to  those  who  want  to  become 
quickly  acquainted  with  the  range  of  opinion  and  the  scope  of  debate  on 
these  philosophical  and  semantic  matters.  ^  ^ 

Se'e.  9:3.0/69  The  Invisible  Univer&ity:  Postdoctoral  Education  in  the 
United  States,  National  Research  Council. 

This  volume  reports  on  the  major  study— in  the  still-expanding  phase 
of  science  budgets  and  graduate  enrollments — of  postdoctoral  education  and 
the  role  of  the  **postdoc"  in  research  and  teaching. 

Starting  with  standard  definitions,  the  study  relied  on  questionnarie 
surveys  to  obtain  evidence  from  current  postdpcs  about  their  backgrounds, 
activities,  and  support.  A  separate  survey  covered  those  who  could  report  on 
the  previous  impact  of  l^ieir  postdoctoral  experience.  Faculty,  departmental, 
and  institutional  questiwnaires  elicited  information  on  the  postdoc  rule,  the 
importance  of  postdocs  to  faculty  anddepartments,  and  problems  of  institu- 
tional policy  concerning  postdoctoral  education. 

While  a  few  outstanding  young  scientists  had  post$|octoral  opportuni- 
ties each  year  between  the  wars,  steep  acceleration  of  postdoctoral  education 
occurred  in  tandenv  with  the  expans^ion  of  Federal  funds  for  support  of 
research  follovying  World  War  II.  Postdoctoral  education,  like  research 
funding,  proved  to  be  highly  concentrated  in  a  subgroup  of  prominent 
universities  and  quite  concentrated  in  the  laboratory  sciences,  mathematics, 
and  medicine.  . 

The  study  concluded  that  postdoctoral  experience  has  become  nearly 
essential  to  establish  readiness  for  good  academic  appointments  and  that 
postdoctorals  have  come  to  assume  a  crucial  role  in  the  conduct  of  academic 
research  in  the  sciences. 
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14:2.6/68 

Sciences  Policy  and  the  University,  Harold  Orlans  ed. ,  344  pp.  (The 
Brookings  lnstitution,^Washington,  D.CJ.  - 

This  iK^ok  contains,  a  series  of  papers  resulting  from  a  seminar 
sponsored  by  the  Brookings  Institution  on  research  and  research  policy.  This 
collection  is  unique  in  that  it  presents  both  the  papers  on  different  aspects  of. 
policy  formation  given  to  seminai  participants  and  the  editor's  synopsis  of 
the  discussion  that  followed.  These  discussions  (where  a  high  degree  of 
candor  seen^s  to  have  pre vailed^and  where  individual  identities  are 
omitted)  aie  amor^g  the  most  intqrestinfg  of  the  literature  on  research  and 
research  managements  ft  is  not  possible  to  summarize  them  succinctly, 
because  the  only  fair  generalization  tha;  can  be  made  about  them  is  that  there 
is  no  uniformity  of  opinion  on  research  policy  among  the  profession.  The 
jopic?  touched  upon  in  the  seminars,  however,  give  a  rich  menu  of  research 
policy  prbblemsr-^Fedcral  support  for  fu  other  than  nsewxh  in 

universities,  how  to  support  **big  Science;*'  and  how  to  plan  and  budget  for 
reseibrch  in  universities.  Two  distinctive  con^bui^s  of  the  book  are 
attempts  by  members  of  the  seminar  tq  offer  criteria  by  which  funds  for 
researchers  can  be  "rationally**  allocked  and  criteria  by  which  research 
productivity  can  be  evaluated. 

3.0  UNIVERSITY-GOVERNMENT-INDIISTRY 
RELATIONSHIPS  IN  RESEARCH  » 

14:3.0/81 

''The  Indire<»  Costs  of  Federally  SupfMrted^Research/'  Kenneth^ 

T.  Brown,  5ci>nc^,  Vol.  212,  April  24,  pp.  41 1-418. 

Drawing  on.data  about  National  Institutes  pf  Health  (NIH)  funding  of 
university  research  and  on  his  experien(^^  as  ^  faculty  research  investigator  . 
and  NIH  panelist,  Kenneth  Brown  recommends  that  a  uniform  indlret  cost 
rate  be  adopted  for  faculty/initiated  research  grants  ^nd  applied  to  all 
universities.  He  argues  that  the  uniform  ipdircct^cost*  rate  would  increase 
efficiency  in  •esearch  administration  by  eliitiinating  the  opportunity  to 
expand  administrative  costs  and  then  negotiate  a  higher  indirect  cosl  rate; 
that  it  would  reduce  antagonisms  between  university  research  faculty,  who 
want  to  minimize  dollars  'Most*'  to  research  through  indirect  cost  changes, 
and  senior  administrators,*higher  indirect  cost  rates;  that  it  would  simplify 
relationships  and  reduce  conflicts  between  research  universities  and  Federal 
funding  agencies;  and,  most  important,  that  it  would  increase  the  soundness 
of  funding  review  of  research  and  (he  hopes)  reserve  more  of  the  total 
funding  for  the  actual  conduct  of  research.  '  » 

Brown  begins  by  showing  NIH*s  research  funding  history  from  19^  to 
1979,  with  steady  fall. in  direct  costs  from  87.7  pfcrceht  to  73.3  percent  of 
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total  funding.  Total  NIH  funding  for  university  research  grew  by  a  factor  of  8 
during  this  period,  In  constant  1966  dollars,^  however,  direct  c^sts  for 
research  increased  by  only  35  percent,  whereas  indirect  cost  increased 
during  this  13-year  interval  so  that  the  1979  figure  >yas  350  percent  of  the  ' 
1966  base^He  also  shows  the  widely^differing  indirect  cost  rates  of  th^  20 
universities'^receiving^thje  largest  amounts  of  NIH  funding.    '  , 

Brown  points  out  that  in  the  NIH  peer  review  process,  both  the  scien-  . 
tiflc  merits  of  the  proposal  and  the  attendant  budget  are  evaluated,  and' thai . 
budget  cuts  are  often  made  by  the  review  panels.  University  practices  differ, 
however,  on  what  is  consid^d  to  be '  'direct  costs,*  and  the  peer  reviewers 
look  only  at  these  direct  costs.  Indirect  cost  jrates  are  determined  by  a  wholly 
separate  negotiating  process.  The  effect  of  the  indirect  cost  rates  is  to  take  a 
large^portion  of  the  total  number  of  researcti  dollars  provided  by  the  fiicd 
line  item  allocated  to  each  NIH  program. 

.14:3.0/80-1 

^^Stengthening  University-Industry  Attractions/'  Walter  S. 
Baer,  34,pp.  (Rand  Corporf^tion,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. ). ' 

In  this  informative  apd  thougt^tful  paper  (opinion  paper  no.  120),  the 
author  takes  as  his  starting  point  that  university-industry  interactions  are 
only  ^e  means  for  achieving  certain  ends.  In  this  connectioh,  he  clarities 
possible  objectives,  discusses  the  current  state  oT  knowledge  about  the 
policy  issues  involved,  and  presents  various  government  policy  options. 

There  are  at  least  two  recurring  themes  throughout  the  paper:  first,  |hc 
need  to  take  into  accountihe  differing  incentive  structures  of  the  two  sectors; 
and  second,  the  need  to  design  government  policies  that  do  not  hinder  the 
free  flow  of  information,  ideas,  and  people  betWeen  the  other  two  sectors.  In 
m^ny  crises,  Baer  suggests,  the  best  government  policy  might  be /'no 
policy." 

Baer  emphasizes  the  importance  of  *'detlning  the  goaP*  in  designing 
senj^ble  policies  or  programs  in  this  area,  presents  a  matrix  of  both  primary 
and  secondary  objectives ^Nid  various  means  of  promoting  interaction,  and 
briefly  discusses  three  different  types  of  arrangements  for  university-in- 
dustry intcQctions.  A  flnai  section  of  the  paper  outlines  a  number  of  policy 
options  (tax  credits,  generic  technology  centers,  small  business  programs, 
etc.),  some  of  which  exist  as  prototypes  or  have  been  instituted  on  a 
small-scale  basis.  He  concludes  that  a  case  can  be  made  for  modest  addi- 
tional efforts  by  the  Federal  Government  to  encourage  university-industry 
interaction,  but  that  such  interaction  does  not  constitute  an  innovation 
"breakthrough." 
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14:3.0/80-2  . 
Industry  and  the  Cniversities:  Developing  Cooperative  Research 
Relationships  in  the  Natlolfiy  Interest,  National  Cooimission  on^ 
Research,^  pp.  (NCR,  Attn:  Cornelius  J:  Pings,  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles). 

The  them^Df  this  report  is  that  improved  university-industry  coopera- 
tive research  can  produce  significant  benefits Vor  the  nation*.rrhe  substance 
of  the  report  is  the  actions  that  might  be  taken  by  the  govemiment,  by 
industry,  and  by  the  universities  to  bring  about  this  improvement.  The 
Commission  brietly  outlines  the  benefits  and  hazards  of  cooperative  re- 

*  search  relationships  tb  universities,  industry,  and  the  public;  sketches  the 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  each  of  the  partners;  and  presents  six  alternative 
approaches  fer cooperative  research  relationships. 

The  Commission  makes  several  recommendations  for  actions  to  be 
taken  by  each  of  the  three  parties  concerned,  For  the  universitiesr  it^ 
recommends  an  examination  of  their  administrative  structure  and  policies  in 
this  area  so  that  such  arrangements  ''facilitate  cooperation  while  protecting 
the  academic  research  environment.**  The  National  Science  Foundation's 
Industrial-University  Cooperative  Research  Project  Program  is  cited  as  a 

Relevant  model  of  a  direct  university-industry  cooperative  research  relation- 
ship. ^The  Commission  also  recommends  that  the  Federal  Government 
permit  universities  to  retain  title  to  inventions  developed  under  federally 

^  supported  rese^h. 

>The  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  often  rather  general  in 
nature  and  broad  in  scope.  However,  the  report's  subject  and  tone  indicates 
the  growth  in  the  academic  community  of  tiioie  favorable  attitudes  toward 
and  interest  in  establishing  clo^e  ui\i^^ersity*industry  links. 


14:3.0/80-3  ^  ^ 

Research  Accountability:  Restoring  the  Quality  of  the  Partner- 
ship, National  Commission  on  Research,  33  pp.  (NCR,  Attn: 
Cornelius  J.  Pings,  University  of  Souther  California,  Los  Angeles). 

The  National  Commission  on  Research  is  a  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion established  to  examine  the  relationships  between  government  agencies 
and  universities  involved  in  research.  theCommissidh  was  founded  in  1978 
by  the  Am^rcan  Council  on  Educatioii^  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Socieities,  the  Association  of  AmericiMi  Universities,  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges,  and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council.  The  Com- 
niission  has  published  four  reports  1 14:2.0/80-4  and  -6,  and'44:3.0/8OT2  and 
-3)ihat  examine  the  process  by  >vhich  the  Federal  Government  supports 
academic  research.  Three  of  fou:  also  propose  changes  in  that  process  and 
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clarify  the  lines  of  ccange  where  there  is  substantial  consensus  in  the 
ac\adgmic  community  and  where  there  is  rtbt. 

In  this  report,  the  Commission  recognizes  the  strain  that  accountability 
places  on  the  relationship  between  the  government  and  universities  in  their 
partnership  for  research.  It^xamines  the  issues  in  dispute  that  center  on 
accountability  ahd  the  changes  that  could  be  made  in  the  present  account* 
ability  system  make  the  relationship  more  harmonioius. 

The  Commission's  basic  conclusion  Is  that  both  the  j^vemment  and  the 
universities  could  do  more  to  solve  the  accountability  problem  than  they  are 
doing  at  present— the  universities  by  improving  their  self-regulation  and  the 
government  by  cutting  down  on  unnecessary  regulation.  However,  the 
Commission  also  recognizes  that  the  management  tools  now  available  for 
these  tasks  are  inadequate  and  that  new  approaches  are  needed.  It  makes  five 
recommendations  for  tailoring  accountability  requirements  to  the  nature  of 
research  activity,  andtlve  more  forprpviding  means  for  increased  flexibility 
and  the  maintenance  of  jiccountability.  One  of4ls  recommendations  is  the 
construction  of  an  option,  analagous  to  the  standard  deduction  in  income  tax 
calculations,  that  vvouldallow  universities  to  charge  activity  that  i^  treated  as 
indirect  costs  under  sponsored  agreements.  Another  recommendation — 
that  the  agencies  delegate  to  the  universities  more  authority  to  make  bud; 
geting  and  management  decisions  under  sponsored  agreements — is  the 
subject  of  some  recently  deviled  National  Science  Foundation  experiments. 
In  addition,  the  Commission  suggests  the  creation  of  a  new,  independent 
forum  to  .  .  .  provide  a  nonadversarial  setting  for  persons  frc)m  the 
public.  Congress,  the  universities,  and  federal  agencies  to  \vatch  over  the 
government-university  relationship  and  guide  its  evolution,       ,  . 

14:3.0/180-4* 

''Research,  Innovation,  and  University-Industry  Linkages," 

Denis  J.  Prager  and  Gilbert  S.  Omenq,  Science,  Vol.  207.  January 
25,  pp.  379-384. 

The  authors  of  this  article,  former  officials  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  examine  the,  status  of  and  potential  tor  formal  university- 
industry  research  partnerships.  They  discuss  some  of  the  incentives  and 
some  of  the  barriers  to  the  establishment  of  these  relationships,  give  ex- 
amples of  successful  consortia  and  partnerships,  and  analyze  ways  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  might  aid  the  growth  of  cooperation.  The  options 
they  cite  include  aids  in  improving  communication  between  universities  and 
industry,  direct  Federal  support  of  joint  prbjects,  and  the  creation  of  certain 
lax  incentives. 

The  authors  conclude  that  'The  time  appears  to  be  rip^  for  major 
impruviiments  in  university-industry  relationships  in  science  and 
engineering,  .  .  .and  that  the  federal  government  can  play  a  facilitating  role 
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in  fostering  thrs  cooperation  priniarily  by  providing  incentives  and  removing 
^disincentives  to  such  interaction/'  A  great  deal  of  information  has  been, 
packed  into  this  short  article. 

14:3.0/80-5  . 
.  Review  Processes:  Assessing  the  Quality  of  Research  Proposals, 

National  Commission  on  research,  22  pp.  (NCR.  Attn:  Cornelius  J. 
Pings,  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles). 

This  paper  reports  on  a  study  by  the  National  Conunission  on  Research 
of  the^review  process  for  distribution  of  Federal  research  funds  to  university- 
employed  scientists.  The  Cbmnnission  concludes  that  while  the  peer  system 
of  review  is  not  immune  to  faults,  the  system  has  worked  well  and  has  been 
of  great  importance  in  determining  the  success  of  science  in  !he  United 
States.         .  .  .  ^ 

However,  the  Commission  recommend;^,  that  the  specific  review 
systems  used  by  the  different  funding  i^encies  be  examined  periodically  to 
ensure  that  they  are  working  effectively  and  equitably.  It  further  recom- 
mends retrpspectivje  studies  of  the  effectaventess  of  the  royiew  processes  in 
assessii^  the  quality  and  impact  of  the  research  supported;  experimentation 
in  which  peer  reviews  would  rale  several  aspects  of  pn)posals,  as  well  as 
provide  overall  ratings;  and  clarification  by  the  funding  agencies  regardiijg 
the  underiying  scientific  and  policy  considerations  that  govern  their  funding 
decisions. 

14:3.0/79-1  . 

Research  Excellence  Through  the  Vear  2000,  Commission  on 
Human  Resources,  National  Research  Council,  241  pp.  (National 
Academy  oV  Sciences,  Washington,  p. C). 

The  National  Research  Council  formed  a  Committee  on  Continuity  in 
Academic  Rese&rch  Performance  to  recommend  how  to  offset  the  antici- 
pated decline  in  the  number  of  new  junior  faculty  appointmems  inuniyersity 
science  departments.  This  report  of  the  Conunittee  reviews  the  projections 
of  new  facu(jt>  hiring  under  the  anticipated  circumstances  and  assesses  the 
role  of  yoyng^ facility  in  the  conduct  of  academic  science.  It  also  examines  a 
number  of  policy  alternatives  for  mlsking  a  better  place  for  the  ypung 
scientific  researcher,  and  it  recommends  a  relatively  modes|  program  for 
Federal  funding  of  multi-year  research  apfx)intments  as  substitutes  for  the 
regular  faculty  positions  that  cannot  be  expected  (o  be  available  in  the 
lj980*s.  ' 
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14:3.0/79-2  "  ^  .  * 

''Federal  Regulation  and  the  Natund  Sciences/*  Robert  L. 
Sproutl,  pp,  71-94,  in  Paul  Seabury,  cd.  Bureaucrats  and  Brain- 
power: Government  Regulation  of  Universities.  (Institute  for 
Contemporary  Studies,  San  Francisco^Calit").  ^ 

The  author  has  had  many  years  of  experience  both  ^  scientist  and 
administmtor;  and  he  brings  that  experience  to  bear  on  his  analysis  of  the 
change  from*  the  early  postwar,  cooperative  era  of  govemmcnt-uitivcraity 
partnership  to  the  present^ra  of  uneasy  and  inefficient  lelatkNis.  In  addbtkm, 
he  analyzes  the  effects  of  various  types  of  govemnient  ropulaiions,  (e.g., 
tlscal;  safety-related,  pfatent  related).  He  is  particularly  Worried  about  the 
potentially  damaging  effects  of  the  1978  Ethics  in  Government  Act,  on 
recruitment  of  scientists  into'thegpvemmciit,  and  .  .  .  wonders  why  the 
UrS  .  is  willing  to  perhiit  clumsy  regulation  to  threaten  its  precious  advantage 
of  world  leadership  in  natural  science/' 

14:3.0/79-3  ' 

Regulation  of  Scientific  Inquiry,  Keith  M.  Wulff,  ed.,  222  pages 
(Westview  Press,  Boulder,  Colo.). 

This  wide-ranging  and  useful  vo'lume  presents  the  papers  given  lit  a 
sym|>osium  sponso^d  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Sciehce  concerning  legulation  of  scientific  research.  It  also  includes  a  few 
additional  papers  to  widen  the  volume's  (overageiof  relevant  topics. 

Part  I  defines  the  domain  of  regulation  of  scientific  research  in  papers 
tty  Andre  Hellegers  (on  ethical  dilenmias  in  medical  research)  and  Barry 
Casper  (on  value  conflicts  in  restricting  scientific  inquiry),  in  a  summary  of  a 
lively  panel  discussion,  and  in  additional  papers  by  Hans  Jonai,  Robert 
Sinshcimcr,  and  Kurt  Bach/Part  11,  on  recombinant  DNA  research,  includes 
papers  bjT  U.S.  Senator  Xdlai  Stevenson  and  Harold  Green  and  Philip 
Handler's  statement  on  this  subject  to  a  U.S.  Senate  committee.  Part  lU 
addresses  First  Amendment  rights,  in  papers  by  Thomas  Emerson,  Harold 
Green,  and  David  Newburger.  Part  IV  deals  with  regulations  relating  to 
human  subjects  in  papers  by  Albert  Reiss  (On  probleihs  of  consent),  Lee 
Robins  (on  privacy  and  longitudinal  studies),  Eliot  Freidson  (on  con- 
fidentiality), and  Han  Maiiksch  (on  regulation  of  research  as  factors  of 
accountability). 

A  concluding  section  provides  Dael  Wolfle'scomnlentson  the  problem 
area  and  WulfPs  assessment  of  the  poWty  issues  of  regulation  of  research. 
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14:3.0/78 

State  Policy  Research  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Samuel  K.  Gove 
and  Richard  A.  Zollinger,  ed.  ,  129  pp.  (University;  of  Ulinois, 
Urbana)..  ^ 

This  volume  presents  the  background  papers*  speeches,  aiki  Tinal  report 
ot  the  University  of  Illinois  Presfdent*s  Assembly,  whose  purpose  was  to 
explore  the  interaction  between  universities  and  the  agencies  that  create 
public  policy.  In  the  first  paper,  Marilyn  Flynn  and  James  Stukel  discuss  the 
relationships  between  the  university  and  state -sponsored  research  from  the 
faculty  perspective.  They  explain  the  rationale  for.the  collaboration,  the 
characteristic  outcomes  of  state-sponsored  reseaah,  problems  associated 
with  administration  and  indirect  overhead  charges,  and  some  current  issuer 
(i.e..  Should  university  researchers  jbe  allowed  to  publish  their  results 
without  review  by  state  sponsoring  personnel?).  NotffEbrahim  comments  on 
how  the  research  needs  of  the  executive  branch  of  state  gbverrirnent  can  be 
met  by  state  universities,  saying;  "The  academic  community's  traditional 
tendency  to  eschew  politics  and  state  goveniment  is  the  primary  obstacle 
.  impeding  the  academic *s  accessibility  to  the  political  arena/*  ' 

lobn  W.  Ahlen  discusses  existing  and  potentiisl  linkages  between 
universities  and  iitate  government  from  the  perspective  of  the  legislative 
science  slaff.  I;1e  cites  a  number  of  existing  and  potential  relationships  to 
improve  interaction.  *A  paper  by  Michael  BeUetire  continues  this  theme. 
'  Lessons  From  a  Bureaucrat:  Or,  If  You  Want«To  Help  Me,  Mind  My 
Mandate ,  *  is  Alexander  Schmidt's  topic ,  and  he  explains  how  a  bureaucrat 
in  the  health  tleld  thinks  and  what  he  wahts  when  he  turns  to  a  university. 
Roy  Wehrle  presents  an  interesting  history  of  the  Illinois  Institute  for  Social 
Policy  and  why  it  faiti^d.  As  some  of  the  causes  he  cites  the  fa^ts  that  the 
prime  functions  of  the  Institute  were  never  cltrified  or  limited,  that  expecta- 
tions for  policy  results  were  excessive,  and  that  views  held  t>y  the  govemor*s 
staff  as  to  what  would  improve  welfare  were  simplistic  and  incorrect. 

The  ''Illinois:  Today  and  Tomorrow**  project  lo  provide  state  leaders 
with  a  picture  of  major  state  problems  as  identified  by  residents  is  discussed 
by  Rabel  Burdge  and  Ruth  Kelly.  They  believe  their  fmdings  are  having  an . 
importanumpact  on  public  policy;  however,  they  caution  that  widespread 
adaption  by  the  state  government  of  university  input  will  require  many 
altruistic  faculty  members  providing  quality  reseaich  on  a  continuing  basis 

14:3.0/77-1 

The  Ethics  of  Teaching  and  Scientific  Research,  Sidney  Hook, 
Paul  Kurtz,  andMiroTodorovich,  eds.,  212pp.  (Prometheus  Books, 

N.Y.)   ■  ■    '  ■ 

This  volume  represents  an  attempt  to  clarify  th&  issues  ir^volved  in  some 
recent  controversies  about  the  legitimacy  of  thechosen  research  area  and  the 
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chosen  methods  of  research;  Th<;  papers  included  are  based  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  conference  of  University  Centers  for  Rational  Alternatives  and 
do  not  constitute  a  really  coherent  approach  to  the  subject  of  science  and 
ethical  research.  However/ the  per^nal  account  df  a  scientist  whose  re- 
search proposal  was  rejected  on  ethical  grounds,  is  thought-provoking  (as 
well  as  a  linle  frightening),  ^d  a  Kibbs-Hook  debate  highlights  the  gulf  in 
viewpoints  on  the  etl\ics  of  research  that  of?en  exists  between  the  engineer 
and  the  philosopher;  In  the  final  paper  in  the  volume^  Paul  Kurtz  emphasizes 
the  need  for  greater  public  enlightenment  about  the  benefits  to  society  of 
freedom  in  scientific  inquiry  and  research.  He  suggests  that,  in  our 
contemporary  society,  limits  to  that  fiecdom  are  more  likejy  to  arise  from 
ethical  concerns  than  from  religious  or  political  causes. 

A 

^14:3.0/77-2    "  :  •  ' 

^Tcer  Review  and  the  Si||^port  of  Science,''  Stephen  Cole » 
Leonard  Rubin,  and  Jonathan  "R.  Co\c,  Scientific  American,  Vol.^237, 
No.  4;  October,  pp/34-4 1 . 

This  article  on  the  peer  review  system  used  to  evaluate  research 
propoSals'gives  a  good  picture  of  both  thb  organization  of  that  process  and 
the  way$  in  which  research  proposals  are  judged.  The  authors  conducted  a 
year-long  study  of  different  aspects  of  the  peer  review  system  at  the  National 
Science  Foundarion,  including  indepth  interviews  with  70  people  involved 
in  all  stages  of  the  system.  In  addition,  they  read  a  group  of  proposals  and 
independently  assessed  their  merits,  the  compared  their  assessments  with 
the  assessments  reached  through  the  peer  review  process.  Finally,  they 
conducted  a  statistical  analysis  of  different  characteristics  of  1,200  aj^- 
plicants  for  basis  NSF  research  grants. 

The  authors  tested  two  hypotheses  in  their  study:  the  ''old-boy" 
hypothesis  that  proposals  from  a  network  ef  researchers  are  given 
preference,  and  the  "rich  get  richer"  hypothesis  thai  funds  are  given  to 
people  who  have  received  researchr  awards  before.  Their  anaylses  suggest 
that  the  peer  review  system  is,  in  general,  an  equitable jurangement  that 
distributes  limited  funds  for  basic  research  primarily  (but  not  excli^ively)  on 
the  basis  of  perceived  quality.  In  particular,  they  did  not  find  thht  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  peer  review  system  for  basic  science 
discriminated  against  noneminent  scientists,  they  concluded  that  the 
scientific  enterprise  is  an  equitable  although  highly  stratified  social  institu- 
tion, where  the  individuals  whose  work  is  most  favorably  evaluated  by  their 
colleagues  tend  to  receive  the  majority  of  research  funding. 
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14:3.0/76-1 

The  Impact  of  Federal  Regulations  on  Research  Management  in 
Colleges  and  Universities:  Overview  and  Summaries,  John  A. 
Perkins,  Herman  O.  Johnson,  and  Robert  F  Keriey,  59  pp.  (Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley).  . 

This  volume  is  the  final  rcport.of  a  research  project  sponsored  by  the 
National  Science  Foiindation's  Research  Management  Improvement  Pro- 
gram. In  it/the  aujthors  provide  summary  descriptions  of  a  series  of  ''impact 
reports**  that  were  prepared  as  pad  of  the  project.  The  impact  areas  are: 
procurement  requiipments;  financial  management-budgeting  and  reporting 
under  Federal  contracts  and  rants;  indirect  and  direct  costs  recovery  under 
Federal  contracts  and  grantft^property  management;  proposal  preparation, 
negotiation,  and  award;  protection  of  human  subjects;  and  time  and  effort 
reporting.-    -  -    -  -  —  -  -     -  .  -  

These  reports  are  primarily  detailed  descriptions  of  the  iWpact  that 
Federal  research  management  procedures  have  had  on  the  University  of 
California.  The  carefiil  attention  they  give  to  outlining  the  identifiable 
effects  of  contract  and  grant  management  make  them  useful  to  the  university 
administrator  and  policymaker.  '  , 

14:3.0/76-2^  . 

Protecting  Human  Subjects  in  Social  and  Behaviond  Research: 
Ethics^  Law^  and  the  New  DHEW  Rules:  A  Critique,  Thomas 
Killin  Dalglish,  5^  pp.  (Center^for  Research  in  Management.  Sci- 
ence, University  of  California,  Berkeley). 

Protecting  the  rights  and  welfare  of  human  subjects  used  in  research  has 
become  a  major  public  policy  Issue.  This  study  (Working  Paper  in  Manage- 
ment Science,  CP-385)  trace^rthe  development  of  legal  controls  on  uni- 
versity research  involving  human  subjects  and  draws  upon  the  experience  of 
the  Uijiversity  of  California,  Berkeley  with  the  rules  . protecting  human 
subjects  promulgated  by  the  U.S.  Departmeiiv  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (DHEW). 

Part  I  describes  the  problems  of  research  usitig  human  subjects  and 
portrays  DHEW  rules  as  part  of  a  trend  toward  formal  and  legal  prescriptions 
on  conduct.  Part  III  reviews  the  ethical  and  le|al  framework  for  the  DHEW 
rules  and  analyzes  ethical  codes  of  the  major  professional,  social,  and« 
behavioral  science  associations  for  their  (limited)  potential  in  protecting 
human  subjects.  Part  UI  analyses  the  DHEW  rules  and  their  implementation 
at  Berkeley,  including  the  way  human  subjects  respond  to  such  concepts  as 
''benefit,"  ''social  risks,**  and  "informed consent.**  ^ 

In  Part  IV,  the  author  evaluates  the  impact  of  the  DHEW  rules,  judging 
it  to  be  less  adverse  to  the  conduct  of  re.search  than  many  researchers  have 
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claimed  and  to  have  long-range  implications  for  the  governance  of  uni- 
versity reseatch.  The  rights  and  welfare  of  human  subjects  wiU^  more 
completely  protected,  the  author  argues,  only  when  present  nil^  aiie  sup- 
plemented by  a  restructurhg  of  such  governance.  Part  IV  closes  with 
recommendations  for  national  policy  and  suggestions  for  future  research. 

14:3.0/75 

**Thf  Controversy  Over  Peer  Review,"  Thane  Gustafson,  Science,  • 
Vol.  190,  No.  4219,  12  December,  pp.  1060-1066.    ^  .[ - 

this  article  provides  a  brief  description  ofthe  process  of  peer  review  as 
it  operates  in  establishing  priorities  and  making  funding  decisions  in  Federal 
agencies.  The  author  first  provides  a  brief  ovcrvijew  of  how  the  peer  review 
process  operates  in  two  different  agencies  (the  National  Scieoce  Foundation 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Health)  and  notes  that  there  can  bb  considerable 
variation  among  programs  in  the  relative  weight  given  td^pwr  reviews  or  to 
agency  staff  and  piDgram  officers.  He  then  describes  the  ways  in  which  the 
peer  review  sy  stftn  has  been  attacked:  ( I )  charges  of  favoritism  or  cronyism 
among  the  reviewers,  (2)  complaints  of  excessive  or  improper,  importance 
given  (o'the  role  of  agency  fluffs;  and  (3)  unhappiness  because  the 
decentralized  process  is  not  a  r^iable  way  to  coordinate  Federal'  research 
funding  with  political  goals.  ■ 

The  author  tries  to  assess  whether {liese  charges  are  accurate,  and,  if  so, 
how  scientific  goals  may  have  been  affected.  He  concludes  that,  for  the  most 
part,  theipeer  review  system  continues  to  functioi)  in  an  equitable  manner. 
He  suggests,  however,  that  it  may  not  be  accomplishing  its  objectives  in 
spite  of  this  strength.  He  agues  that  the  peer  review  system  relies  heavily  on  a 
market  mechanism  that  assures  a  reasonably  accurate  sampling  of  the 
universe 'of  rey arch  opportunities  in  the  pro^^  process.  He  says  that 
recent  development  in  the  support  of 'acaden|iic  i^leoce  (conc^tiation  of 
research  funds  in  a  few  ageffii^s  and  growth  i>f  'lacgcted**  research)  have 
created  new  channels  of  communication  and  rewards  that  parallel  the  peer 
•  review  process.  Although  he  concedes  that  there  are  defecu  in  the  peer 
review  . process,  he  argues  that  the  new  channels  of  review  and  reward 
developing  ^ith  the  changed  funding  patterns  are  ultimately  tvttt  hazarck>u# 
than  peer  review  to  the  continued  vitality  of  science.  He  «)ncludes' with 
some  positive  suggestions  about  improving  the  peer  review  system  to  ensure 
its  viability  in  the  present  environment. 

14:3.0/68 

The  CloMd  Corporation:  American  Universities  in  Crisis,  James 
Ridgcway,  273  pp.  (Random  House,  New  York). 

This  book  (subtitled  *'How  Americans  Great  Universities  Are  Con- 
trolled by  Big  Business  and  the  Department  of  Defense**)  is  essentially  an. 
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update  of  oiher ^critical  literature  that  has  appeared  periodically  about  the 
relationships  between  u(iiVersity  administration  and  corporate  managennent 
and  between  university,  government,  and  industrial  research.  The  book 
suf  fers  from  a  lack  of  systematic  and  carefully  documented  study  to  support 
the  author's  biases  about  the  rellllion  of  the  ivory  tower  to  indiistrial  re*' 
search. 

In  spite  of  these  shortcomings,  the  book  provides  one  of  the  few 
attempts  to  document  the  nature,  of  the  collegitU  relation?  between  re; 
searchers  and  university  ^licyniakers,  industry,  and  the  Fedeoif  Govern- 
ment. It  also  describes  the  dynamics  of  the  policymaking  process  and  vhe 
impacr of  this  process  on  universities  and  the  nation's  research  effort.  7ih'z 
book  raises  a  number  of  disturbing  question^^bout  the  interaction  beliveen 
academic  research  and  other  research  and  about  the  moral  (and  kga!) 
*  obligations  universities  have  in  shaping  the  research  environrnent.  Although 
these  j^uestions  are  much  di^ussed  generally  in  the  acadetriii:  community, 
the  community  has  not  given  them  the  syste^natic  study  they  deserve. 
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The  literature  on  resource  allocation  and>idgeting  addresses  the 
question  on  how  to  distribute  scarce  reso^s  among  certain  desiiable 
.activities,  The  budget  is  the  means  by  which  these  decisions  aire  made 
explict  and  is,  in  Aa^n  Wildavsky*s  wofds,  "concerned  with  the 
translation  of  flnanciaf  retources  into  human  purposes."*  The  bud- 
getary process  involves  the  .interaction  of  institutions  and  state 
agencies,  beginning  with  the  deVelopmen*  ot  budget  submission 
guidelines  and -budget  preparations  and  moving  on  to  the  writing  of 
appropriation  bills  and  final  approval  by  the  executive  branch  and  the 
legislature. 

A  number  of  dimensions  are  central  to  the  resource  allocation 
process:  ( I)  the  manner  in  which  budget  submission  guidelines  are 
developed;  (2)  the  way  in  vyhich  such  guidelines  are  used  in 
formulating  budget  requests;  (3)  the  revenue  situation  (see  Topic  5, 
Finance)  and  the  extent  of  the  demands  made  bycompetinjg  agencies 
for  scare  resources;  (4)  the  power  structure  of  agencies  involved  in  the 
competition  (i.e,  strong  or  weak  governor,  state  statutory, responsi- 


♦Aaron  Wildav.'sky.  The  PolilUs  of  the  Budgetary  Process,  3rd  edition  (Little.  Bruwn  and 
Company ,  Boston),  1979,  p.  I . 
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bilities  of  higher  education  coordinating  agency);  (5)  the  timing  of  the 
budgetary  cycle  (i.e.,  annual  or  biennial);  (6)  the  amount  of  time 
institutions  and  agencies  are  allowed  for  budget  preparation  and  for 
budget  review  and  analysis;  (7)  the  number  of  agencies  involved  in  the 
process  and  their  characteristics  (i.e.,  staff  size  and  experience, 
applicability  of  civil  ser/ice  regulations;  (8^  the  analytical  techniques 
and  technologies  employed  by  budget  review  agencies,  including 
management  information  systems,  planning-programming-budgeting 
-systems,  and  cost  analyses;  (9)  the  nature  and  extent  of  interagency 
exchanges  in  the  budgetary  process  (i.e.,  formal  hearings, informal 
communications,  analyses  and  data  sharipg);  and  ( 10)  the  relationship 
between  any  statewide  master^iair^r  higher  education  and  the 
resource  allocation  process:^''^^"^ 

The  literature  oh  resource  allocation  and  budgeting  tends  to 
address  either  the  broad  aspects  of  budgetary  theory  and  practice  ^or 
specific  forms  of  budgeting.  Three  forms — formula  budgeting,  plan-  - 
ning-programming-budgeting  (PPBl,  and  zero-base  budgeting 
(ZBB) — are  so  frequently  identified  that  th^y  warrant  separate 
classification  here. 

Budgetary  Theory  and  Practice.  Much  of  the  literature  on  the 
budgetary  process  focuses  on  the  environment  in  which  budgeting 
takes  place.  The  literature  included  in  this  section  deals  with  agency 
roles  and  characteristics  and  the  interaction  among  organizations, 
rather  than  with  specific  budgeil^  ^pf^edures.  This  subtopic  also 
addresses  the  historical  development  of  budgeting,  budgeting 
reforms,  staff  coordination,  individual  state  budgeting  procedures, 
and  procedures  for  contending  with  cutbacks  and  revenue  inifftoses.  : 
Entries  are  further  categorized  in  this  subtopic  according  to  whether 
they  address  state  or  Federal  budgeting. 

Formula  Budgeting.  Formula  budgeting  is  a  resource  alloca- 
tior(process  that  uses  formally  established  guidelines  or  decision  rules 
as^ids  in  generating  and  reviewing  institutional  or  agency  budget 
req|uests.  These  guidelines,^  frequently  employing  formulas,  are  a 
mekns  of  ensuring  that  resources  are  distributed  equitably  among 
confipeting  organizations  and  of  reducing  the  complexity  of  budget 
review .  Although  all  budget  processes  make  use  of  decision  rules,  the 
use  of  the  formula  approach  generally  applies  to  only  those  situations 
in  which  guidelines  can  be  and  are  explicit  and  formal. 

Planning-Programming-Budgetlng  (PPB).  PPB  is  a  concep- 
tual framework  for  budgeting  that  identifies  program  objectives  and 
systematically  compares  various  methods  of  meeting  those  object- 
V  ^502 
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ives.  PPB  uses  two  principal  instniments:  a  prograin  budget  and 
cost-benefit  analysis!  The  pn^am  budget  is  a  format  for  organizing 
information  about  the  costs  and  benefits  of  output  activities.  Cost- 
*  benefit  analysis,  which.entails  a  set  of  formal  techniques,  attempts  to 
compare  the  costs  and  benefits  of  competing  programs  within  a 
quantitative  framework.  Considerable  literature  has  been  written 
about  this  approach  to  budgeting,  especially  as  used  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Many  PPB  concepts  have  been  incorporated  into  tradi- 
tional budgetary  systems  in  ordePto  improve  and  add.  flexibility  to 
these  systems.  ' 

Zero-Base  Budgeting  (ZBB).  ZBB  is  a  microeconomfc  ap- 
proach to  budgeting  involving  the  development  of  decision  packages 
that  identify  discrete  activities  and  functions  and  the  ranking  of  thpse 
packages.  The  raiiking  process  has  a  mechanical  aspect  and  a  policy 
framework  aspect.  In  ZBB,  the  total  budget  is  separated  into  a  large 
number  of  discrete  budgetary  increments,  each  represented  by  a 
decision  package  that  may^be  regarded  as  ^  self-contained  budget 
request.  Theoretically,  the  application  of  ZBB  requires  the  constmc- 
\tioii  of  the  budget  from  the  ground  up  each  budget  cycle.  However, 
this  principle  frequently  is  modified  so  that  decision  packages  arc 
dev^lppcd  for  only  a  portion  of  the  total  budget.  ZZB  was  first 
-practice^  in  industry.  It  was  adopted  for  the  first  lime  in  the  public 
sector  on\  large-scale  basis  by  the  State  of  Georgia  in  the  e^ly 
I970's.  A  nuinber  of  ZBB  concepts  have  been  incorporated  into 
traditional  budgetary  systems,  primarily  to  improve  the  quality  and 
increase  the  quantity  of  information  to  budget  officials. 

:  Resource  allocation  and  planning  are  clearly  related  activities, 
for  the  budget  is  a  nieans  by  which  plans  are  translated  into  action. 
The  subject  merits  close  attention  by  planners,  for  one  of  the  most 
significant  policy  problems  facing  higher  education  has  been  that  of 
coordinating  longer  range  planning  with  shortcr^fangfe  budjgeting. 

TOPIC  ORGANIZATION 

15:    Resource  Allocation  and  Budgeting 
1.0.  Budgetary  Theory  and  Practice 

1.1  General 

1.2  State  Budgetary  Process 
1.3.  Federal  Budgetary  Process 

2.0  Formula  Budgeting 
3.0  Planning-Programming-Budgeting 
4.0  Zero-Base  Budgeting 
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15^1.1/81-1       '  '  ► 

''Public  Budgeting  Amidst  Uncertainty  and  Instability,^'  Naomi 
Caiden,  Public  Budgeting  &  Finance,  Vol.  1,  No,  1,  Spring,  pp. 
6-19; 

This  article  prcsenis  a  generalisfs  view  of  ihe  changing  nature  of  public 
budgeting  in  a^  unstable  environmeni.  It  is  recommended  for  those  who 
want  to  Qnderstand  the  broad-bmsh  context  of  public  sector  budgeting  in  the 
I980's  Although  higher  education  is  not  specifically  referenced,  the  issues 

.  raised  are  directly  applicable  to  that  part  of  the  public  sector. 

Gulden  de<k:ribes  the  changing  environment  of  budgeting,  focusing  on 

J^^  PJ^^^^^  ^^  ^PP^"^n^ly  insatiable  demands  for  public  goods  and  services 
in  a  situation  of  fewer  real  resources,  She  mentions  the  impressive  array  of 
budget  reforms  that  have  resulted  recently  from  the  considerable  interest  in 
budget  practices,  but  observes  that  too  much^ttemion  tias  been  focused  on 
PPB  and  ZBBv5he  also  concludes  that  most  budget  reform  is  misconceived, 

^  that  many  reformers  subordinate  substance  to  process,  and  that  reformers  do 
not  understand  that  reforms  arc  not  universally  applicable. 

Caiden  concludes  her  essay  with  a  list  of  six  sources  of  uncertainty  in 
budget^g  and  suggests  ways  for  administrators' to  deal  with  them.  The 
uncertainties  mentioned  are  those  arising  from;  ( I )  novelty,  (-2)  an  anpual 
perspective,  (3)  problems  in  forecasting,  (4)  centralization  and  bureaucratic 
controls.  (5)  size  anc  complexity,  and  (6)  erosion  of  accountability. 

15:i;i/81"2  .  ^  •  _ 

•'Control  and^Controis:  A  Reexamination  of  Control  Patterns  ih 
Budget  Execulion/VFred  Thompson  and  WjlliamiurneTaVPci/ic^^ 
Sciences,  Vol,  13,  pp.  25-50.  ^    /  t 

Fred  Thompson  and  William  Zumeta  argue  that  students  of  the  bud- 
getary process  give  insufficient  attention  to  the  execution  phase  of  budgeting 
and  that  this  inattention  seriously  undervalues  the  significance  of  the  budget 
control  function.  The  authors  admit  that  budget  officials  frequently  misuse 
controls  . and  note  that,  the  some  situations,  expenditure  controls  are 
redundant  and  dysfunctional . 

The  authors  address  three  broad  criticisms.of  budget  control.  First,  they 
agree  only  in  part  that  controls  are  executed  at  the  expense  of  analysis; 
controls  are  viewed  as  more  valuable  when  analysis  is  directed  at  the 
rigorous  iDj;-  itlcation  of  outputs  or  at  establishing  standard  costs,  Second, 
the.  authors  examine  the  criticism  that  controls  arr  unproductive  in  that  too 
much  lime  and  resources  arc  spent  producing  and  pnKessing  too  much 
information.  They  observe  that  the  ability  of  budget  officials  to  collect  and 
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manipulate  data  often  exceeds  the^f  ability  to  use  if  fruitfully .  To  supportthis 
'contention,  they  cite  California's  experience  in  budgeting  for  the  University 
of  California  during  the  I960's  and  I970's.  However,  they  also  note  that 
budget  officials  naturally  will  seek  greater  certainty  in  their  lives  and  one 
way  they  can  achieve  this  is  through  redundant  and  diverse  information 
sources.  Finally,  the  authors  agree  with  the  criticism  that  traditional  fiscal 
controls  are  capricious  and  applied  inconsistently,  but  note  that  the  applica- 
tion of  such  controls  forces  the  budget  officials  to  weigh  the  benefits  of  the 
.  expenditures. 

The  arguments  in  this  paper  are  presented  from  an  economist's  perspec- 
tive. The  technical  portions  are  easily  approached  if  the  reader  tfas  had  some 
training  in  economics,  but  can  be  followed  by  any  patient  reader.  The. 
insights  into  budget  execution  control  functions  gained  from  the  paper  are 
t  well  worth  the  effort  required  to  push  through  some  of  the  material. 


*  .11  .        .  • 

15:1.1/80-1 

Managing  Fiscal  Stress:  The  Crisis  in  the  Public  Sector,  Charles 
H.  Levine,  ed,,  344  pp.  (Chatham  House  Publisiiers,  Chatham, 
N.J.). 

This  fme  collection  of  20  papers  provides  indepth  analyses  of  |he 
causes  and  consequences  of  financial  stress  in  the  public  sector,  focusing  on 
the  problems,  constraints,  alternatives,  and  choices  that  arise  in  the  manage- 
ment of  organizational  decline .  The  papers  draw  on  examples  from  a  number 
of  public  sector  organizations,  including  universities,  and  provide  the  reader 
with.a  broad  range  of  experiences  in  cutback  management. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  six  sections.  Sectiop  1,  'introduction,'* 
■and  Section  2,  **Causes  of  Fiscal  Stress,"  discusis  situational  factors  that 
cause  or  contribute  to  fiscal  strtss.  Charles  H.  Levine's  essay,  *'Organiza- 
tional  Decline  and  Cutback  Management,**  provides  an  overview  of ' 
issues  and  est^fblishes  a  solid  framework  for  the  other  papers. 

The  remaining  sections  suggest  directions  for  administrative  action.  * 
Section  3,  ''Decision  Making,"  contains  two  particularly  good  papers:  Paulv- 
R:  Schulman's  "Nonincrcmental  Policy  Making:  Notes  Toward  An 
Akemative  Paradigm,"  and  Irene  Rubin's  "Universities  in  Su^ss:  Decision 
Massing  Under  Conditions  of  Reduced  Resources."  Schulman*s  paper  is  an 
analysis  of  decisionmaking  in  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  over  the  10-year  period  of  its  growth  and  decline.  Rubin's 
paper  examines  the  decisionmaking  strategies  used  by  five  state  universities 
experiencing  financial  stress. 

The  income  side  of  public  expenditure  decisionmaking  is  discussed  in 
Section  4,  "Resources."  Decisionmakers  usually  direct  their  attention  to 
the  revenue  side  of  budgeting  when  fiscal  stress  first  appears  because  an 
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expanded  resource'base  will  sometimes  alleviate  the  pressures  of  increased 
demands  for  public  services.        .  , 

Section  5,  ''Prodijctivity,"  examines  the  prospects  for  increasing  the 
productivity  of  public  sfervices,  one  of  the  most  frequently  suggested  means 
for  stretching  limited  resources.  Pipductivity  improvement  proves  to  be  an 
elusive  concept  in  pract  ce,  however. 

Section  6,  **Cutbaoky,"  deals  with  the  difficult  decisions  that  must  be 
made  when  all  other  mc  ans  for  reducing  fiscal  stress  have  been  tried.  This 
section  explains  how  de:isionmakers  decide  which  employees  to  terminate, 
which  programs  and  ag)encies  to  scale  back  or  disband,  and  which  clients 
will  suffer  from  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  services.  Robert  D.  Behn's 
''How  To  Terminate/a  Public  Policy:  A  Dozen  Hints  for  the  Would-Be 
Temiinator"  is  an  j^xcellent  summary  of  practical  techniques  fpr  the 
administrator  faced  with  the  task  of  rcdudng  or  eliminating  some  public 
service  .  Inparticulai;,  he  outlines  techniques  that  might  be  used  to  overcome 
political  resistence  and  bureaucratic  inertia  in  the  face  of  necessary 
cutbacks.  '  , 

15:1.1/80-2 

Perspectives  on  Budgeting,  Allen  Schick,  ed.,  192  pp.  (American 
Society  for  Public  Admini'stration,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  volume  contain^  a  number  of  papers  on  budgeting  that  have 
appeared  in  Public  Administration  Review  o\ct  the  past  three  decades.  Some 
of  the  articles  in  the  volume  are  dated  sind  are  uscftjl  primarily  foi  their 
historical  context.  Others,  however,  are  classics  in  the  literature. 

Allen  Schick's  introductory  essay,  ** Budgeting  As  an  Administrative 
Process, "  provides  a  brief  history  of  budgetirig  in  this  country,  including  the 
numerous'attempts  at  budgetary  reform.  In  his  essay,  Schick  takes  a  joyous 
swing  at  Aaron  Wildavsky 's  view  of  incrementalism  in  budgetary  theory. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  firjl  part,  ''Perspectives  on 
Budgeting,"  contain  Schick's  *;The  Road  to  PPB:  The  Stages  of  Budget 
Reform,"  Verne  B.  Lewis'  "Toward  a  Theory  of  Budgeting,  '  and  Naomi 
Caiden's  "Patterns  of  Budgeting."  The  first  two  articles  are  classics,  and 
Gaiden's  is  an  excellent  comparative  historical  analysis.  The  second  part, 
;*Reforming  the  Budget  Process,"  contains  Aaron  Wildavsky's  classic 
^'Political  Implications  of  Budgetary  Reform,"  Richard  Rose's  'imple- 
mentation and  Evaporation:  The  Record  of  MBQ,"  and  Thomas  P.  Lauth's 
"&ro-Basc  Budgeting  in  Georgia  State  Govemment:  Myth  and  Reality," 
among  others.  The  third  part,  on  "The  Central  Budget  Office,"  contains  & 
good  case  study  of"  the  politicization  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  written  by  Larry  Berman  ("OMB  and  the  Hazards  of  Presidential 
Staff  Work").  The  best  article  in  "Budgeting  in  the  Agencies,"  the  fourth 
part,  is  Lance  T.  LeLoup  and  William  B.  Moreland's  "Agency  Strategies 
and  Executive  Review:  The  Hidden  Politics  of  Budgeting. " 
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See:  29: 2.2/79-1  Budgeting  in  Higlitr  Education^  J.  Kent  Canithers  and 
Mclvin  Oi>vig,  eds.  v 

This  monograph  is  probably  the  best  overview  of  contemporary  bud- 
geting practices  and  issues  in  higher  education.  It  is  a  summary  document, 
the  product  of  an  extensive  review  of  the  literature,  and  necessarily 
sacrifices  analytical  depth  for  breath  of  coverage.  Accordingly,  it  should 
provide  new  source  material  for  even  the  most  experienced  budget  experts. 
A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  literature  review  is  that  it  extends  beyond  the 
familiar  literature' of  higher  education  to  include  writings  on  budgeting  that 
have  evolved  from  other  disciplines.  The  report  is  balanced  in  its  considera- 
tion of  budgeting  at  the  institutional  and  state  levels. 

The  report's  six  chapter  headings  organize  the  material  systematically; 
"Budgeting  Perspectives/'  **Major  Issues  in  Postsecondary  Education 
Budgeting/'  ^Evolution  of  Modem  Budgeting/'  ''Analysis  of  Current 
Budgeting  Approaches  in  Postsecondary  Ec^ucat ion/" 'Budgetary  Respon- 
^  sibililies  at  Differing  Organizational  Levels/'  and  **Thc  Years  Ahead/'  In 
addition,  the  authors  have  included  a  very  complete  bibliography  of  source 
material. 

The  chapter  on  budgeting  perspectives  addresses  several  underlying 
concerns  of  the  budgetary  process,  including  the  role  of  technical  analysis, 
the  importance  of  the  interaction  of  people  and  budgeting,  the  demands  for 
political  rationality,  and  the  interaction  of  analysis  and  decisionmaking.  The 
major  issues  in  postsecondary  education  budgeting  considered  by  the 
authors  are  participation,  centralization  of  authority,  eqyi^i  information 
burdens,  and  the  need  for  cost,  outcomes,  and  performance  information. 
The  focus  of  the  history  of  modem  budgeting  is  on  the  higher  education 
environhient,  although  broader  governmental  trends  (i.e.,  the  executive 
budget  movement,  performance  budgeting,  and  PPB  systems)  are  briefly 
presented. 

The  mo^t  extensive  section  of  the  report  examines  current' budgeting 
aproaches  in  higher  education,  including  incrementalism,  formula 
budgeting,  PPB,  ZBB,  and  performance  budgeting.  This  chi^itcr  is  followed 
by  a  useful  overview  of  the  flow  of  budget  documents  and  analysis  and  the 
role  of  the  various  participants  at  the  institutional  and  state  levels. 

The  concluding  chapter  forecasts  the  im.pact  of  such  factors  as  en- 
rollments, revenues,  new  student  markets,  and  collective  bargaining  on 
budget  reforms  that  seek  to  accommodate  the  pressures  for  participation, 
centralization,  equity,  and  information  needs. 
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-i  15:1.1/78-1 

"Symposium  on  OrganlzaUonal  Decline  and  Cutback  Manage- 
ment," Public  Administration  Review,  Vol.  38,  No.  4,  July/Aucusi 
pp.  315-357.  ' 

This  collection  of  six  articles  ii  higWI^tvcommended  for  those 
interested  in  resource  allocation  under  conditions  of  organizational  decline. 
'The  articles  from  this  symposium  arc  all  of  exceptionally  high  quality. 

Charles  H.  Levine  presents/an  excellent  overview  of  the  subject  in 
"Organizational  Decline  and  Clitback  Management."  He  indicates  that 
niost  administrators  have  not  experienced  organizational  decline  and  theie- 
fore  lack  the  necessary  tools  to  manage  such  a  situation  effectively.  Levine 
summarizes^he  causes  of  public  oiganization  decline  in  a  four-cell  matrix 
encompassinti  political  vulnerability,  problem  depletion,  oiganizational 
atrophy,  and  environmental  atrophy.  He  observes  that  organizations  will 
•  respond  to  retrenchment  With  a  mixture  of  strategies  that  are  not  necessarily 
consistent.  For  his  typology  of  organizational  decline,  Levine  presents  a  lis't 
■  of  management  tactics  used  to  resist  decline  andaparallel  list  of  tactics  used 
to  smooth  decline.  He  also  discusses  the  implications  of  five  frequently 
employed  decision  rules:  seniority,  hiring  freezes,  even-percenuige  cuts 
across  the  board,  productivity  criteria,  and  zero-base  budgeting. 

Andrew  Glassberg  in  '  'Oiganizational  Responses  to  Municipfd  Budget 
Decreases,"  compares  the  public  and  private  sectbn,  noting  that  fiscal 
constraints  tend  to  drive  the  public  sedor  towani  greater  similarity  with  the 
private  sector.  Vic  d«ws  on  the  New  Yoric  City  experience  during  the  1 970's 
to  assess  the  relative  impacts  of  incremental  and  major  budget  cuts  and  the 
roleof  leajlersHip. 

In  "Closing  a  Government  Facility,"  Robert  D.  Beffn  examines  the. 
politics  of  termination.  He  presents  numerous  examples  of  public  policy 
debates  over  closing  and  shows  how  the  government  overcame  survival 
tactics  employed  by  a  number  of  supporters  of  specific  facilities.  In 
,  ..particular,  Behn  idenjifies  ways  to  minimize  the  impact  of  closing  facilities. 
Gany  D.  Brewer,  in  "Termination:  Hard  Choices— Haider  Ques- 
tions," steps  back  tp  address  some  of  the  broader  policy  questions  con- 
cerning organizational  cutbacks.  Brewer  raises  a  number  of  basic  questions; 
'  including:  How  can  a  policy  or  program  be  rationally  or  humanely  adjusted 
or  ended  without  its  having  had  a  thorough  evaluation?  Who  wiil  suffer  from 
the  termination  and  in  w^at  ways?  What  provisions  of  redress,  such  as  due 
process,  have  to  be  considered?  What  might  be  learned  in  the  termination  ■ 
process  that  will  inform  new  policies  and  programs  in  the  same  or  related 
fields?  Brewerdiscusseii  aspects  of  the  analytical,  decision  selection,  execu- 
tion, and  evaluation  phases  of  the  termination  process.  He  also  discusses 
briefly  two  recent  termination  proposals:  zero-base  budgets  and  "sunset"  . 
laws. 
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Richard  M\  Cycrt  addresses  "The  Man^jgcmcnt  of  Universities  of 
Constant  or  Decreasing  Size/'  Two  difficulties  encountered  in  such  settings^ 
are  the  inability  to  attract  good  managers  and  the  impact  of  inflation.  Cyert 
suggests  that  institutions  of  constant  or  decreasing  size  should  develop  new 
strategic  plans,  but  warns  against  too  great  an  emphasis  on  survival.  He 
notes  that  in  contracting  organizations  it  is  frequently  difficult  for  members 
to  maintain  a  desire  to  achieve  excellence.  Also,  conflict  resplutioti  is  more 
difficult  without  slack  resources.  Qyert  argues  that  the  primary  means  for 
resolving  conflicts  within  contracting  organizations  is  to  find  objective 
criteria  on  which  agreement  among  the  oppo^ng  forces  can  be  achieved. 

15:1.t/78-2 

''A  Budget  for  AU  Seasons?  Why  the  Traditiional  Budget  Lasts,'' 

Aaux)n  >yildavsky,  Public  Administfatiq^^^  Vol.  38.  No.  6, 

November/December,  pp.  501-509. 

Wildaysky's  article  is  a  response  to  the  considerable  activity  in  recent 
years  directed  toward  seeking  innovations  in  the  budgetary  process  (e.g., 
program  budgeting  and  zero-base  budgeting).  The  author  acknowledges  that 
traditional  budgets,  with  their  incremental  line-item  focus^have  nymerous 
faults ,  However,  he  contends  that  such*Mdgets,  while  not  scoring  brilliantly 
on  any  particular  ^.dimension,  satisfy  a  number  of  performance  criteria, 
whereas  the  innovations  receive  low  scpre&on  one  or  more  dimensions.  For 
this  reason,  traditional  budgets  have  endured  while  a  number  of  budget 
innovations  have  fallen  by  the  wayside. 

Wildavsky  examines  the  purposes  a  puWic  sector  budget  is  supposed  to 
serve:  accountability,  cortM/ efficiency,  effectiveness,  economic  man- 
agement and  planning,  and  political  choicfc.  He  then  analyzes  budgets  along 
several  dimensions:  unit  of  measurement  (i.e. ,  cash  or  volume);  time  span 
(i.e.  ,  months,  year,  many  years);  form  of  calculation  (i.e.,  incremental  or 
comprehensive);  and  the  differences  between  appropriations  and  treasury 
budgeting.  Wildavsky  also  details  the  weakness  of  traditional  budgeting. 
But  he  concludes  that  it  lasts  becau&e  it  is  simpler,  easier,  more  controllable, 
and  more  flexible  than  modern  alternatives  like  planning*programming- 
budgeting,  zero-base  budgeting,  and  indexed  entitlements,  and,  important- 
ly, is  mdre  adaptable. 

This  article  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  functions  of  the  modem 
public  sector  budget  and  provides  considerable  food  for  thought  to  policy- 
makers struggling  to  improve  budgetary  practices  in  their  own  settings. 

.  n',:1. 1/78-3 

**Syniposiuin  on  Pudgeting  in  an  Era  of  Resource  Scarcity," 

Public  Administration  Review,  Vol.  38,  No.  6,  November/Decem- 
ber, pp.  510-544. 
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^is  article  contains  seven  papers  that  address  the  issue  of  budgeting 
with  scarce  resources.  While  e^h  pf  the  papers  is  generally  interesting,  the 
focus  of  the  group  is  not  as  tightas  it  might  have  been, 

John  L,  Mikesell  discusses  •'Government  Decisions  in  Budgeting  and 
Taxing:  The  Ecohoniic,  Logic./'  At  a  high  level  of  generality,  Mikesell 
addresses  control  of  the  provision  of  goods  and  services  that  the  market 
system  cannot  provide  or  would  provide  imperfectly.  His  economic  ap- 
proach to  public  action  is  one  of  ^identifying  the  valuer*  of  the  services 
provided  and  detemflnirfg  the  appropriate  distribution  of  relative  revenue 
burdens.  Mikesell  recommends  against  artificial  linkage  of  the  revenue  and 
budget  systems, 

Allen  Schick's  excellent  paper.  •'Contemporary  Problems  in  Financial 
Control."  is  concerned  with  Federal  expenditures  beyond  the  reach  of 
internal  controls  (i.e.,  spending  by  parties  outside  the  control  system  of 
Federal  agencies).  Schick  traces  briefly  the  way  in  which  financial  control 
has.bcen  internalized  by  Federal  agencies;  he  argues  that  the  Federal  Gov^ 
cmmcnt  is  now  experiencing  a  failure  to  internalize  its  fiscal  norms,  not 
because  of  a  breakdown  in  internal  controls  but  because  these.controls  do  not 
extend  to  the  increasing  number  of  external  organizations  with  whicif  the 
Government  docs  business.  Schick  notes  that  the  loss  of  control  has 
accompanied  the  significant  rise  in  Federal  assistance  to  state  and  local 
governments.  Also,  control  of  intergovernmental  monies  is  complicated  by 
the  practice  of  multipocket  budgeting.  Finally,  the  spread  of  government  by 
contract  has  also  undermined  the  force  of  internal  control. 

^  Larry  Berman  presents  a  brief  case  study  history  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  ''0MB  and  the  Hazards  of  Presidential  Staif 
Work."  Berman  discusses  the  Nixon  administration's  use  of  0MB  as  a 
politidU  agent  of  the.exccutive  branch  and  the  agency's  concommitant  loss 
of  policymaking  legitimacy.  He  concludes  that  0MB  must  be  politically 
sensitive  while  maintaining  an  interest-free  perspective  on  executive  branch 
politics. 

Mark  J.Ji/ersel  describes  the  implementation  of  ZBB  in  'Zero-Base 
Budgeting:  Setting  Priorities  Through  the  Ranking  Process."  The  most 
controversial  aspect  of  ZB6  has  been  the  ranking  proces^whereby  managers 
array  their  priorities  by  selecting  from  decision  packages  assembled  by 
lower  organization  units.  Versel  explains  how  to  implement  a  ranking 
process,  although  his  paper  lacks  sufficient  examples  to  aid  the  reader  in 
applying  these  techniques. 

Daniel  M.  Ogden,  Jr..  proposes  an  alternative  to  formal  ZBB  in 
^•Beyond  Zero  Based  Budgeting."  He  suggests  that  the  nio^t  practical 
budgeting  system  for  managers  is  one  that  combines  incremental  arjd  zero- 
based  analysis. 

Jerry  McCaffery  and  John  H.  Bowman  discuss  '  Partit^ipafory 
Democracy  and  Budgeting:  The  Effe«ts  qf  Proposition  13.^'  Their  article  . 
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sumrtiarizes  ihe  initial  local  response  lo  the  passage  of  Ptoposiiion  13  in 
California  and  describes  how  ihe  Jlale  lightened  the  impact  of  Proposition 

,  13  by  drawing  on  its  huge  revenue  surnlus.  The  authors  also  identify  tlie 
effects  of  Proposition  13  on  state  and  local  finance.  Th«y  note  thai  the  targe  - 
state  surplus  was  essential  to  an  orderly  transition  in  the  provision  of  public  * 
goods  and  services.  -  :^ 

Naomi  Caiden  summarizes  li|me^  of  her  research  oh  historical  bud- 
geting in  •;Pattems  of  Budgeting.'.'  Caiden  argues  that  most  discussions  of 

'  public  budgeting  concentrate  on  a  single  pattern,  ignoring  other  pattern;  of 
behavior.  She  ties  together  the  concept  of  the  political  capacity  of  tax  yilh 
the  allocation  of  resources  in  developing  a  typology  of  pottems  of  budgeting. 
Three  variables  that  underpin  the  typology  are  Resource  mobilization,  ac- 
countability, and  administrative  control.  The  reader  is  encouraged  to  draw 
parallels  between  some  of  the  historical  J  budget  patterns  identified  in  the 
typology  and  recent  budg^ary/fiscal  experiences.  / 

15:1.1/77  X 

Public  Budgeting  Systems,  Robert  D.  Lee,  Jr.,  and  Ronald  W. 
Johnston.  369  pp.  (Unlvejcsity  Parii  Press,  Baltiniore,  Md.). 

This  book  is  a  very  good  primer  on  the  budgetary  process  in  the  public 
sector.  Although  it  does  not  address  higher  education  specifically ,  most  of 
the  discussion  applies  to  it. 

The  book  is  an  analysis  of  the  procedures  and  methods— historica.', 
current,  and  projected— ysed  in  the  resource  allocation  process.  The  authors 
describe  the  features  of  public  budgeting  that  distinguish  it  from  private 
forms  of  budgeting,  explain  what  budgets  and  budgeting  systems  are.  and 

relate  budgeting  to  three  theories  of  decisionmaking:  puic  rationality; 
limited  rationality;  and  incrementalism,  or  "muddling  through,"  To  pro- 
vide the  reader  with  some  perspective,  the  magnitude  of  govemthent  and  the 
historical  growth  of  local,  state,  and  Federal  finances  are  considered. 

Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  historical  development  of  bud- 
geting. The  authors  examine  the  literature  on  proposals  for  and  attempts  at 
reform  between  1900  and  the  parly  I960's,-  drawing  a  careful  distinction 
betvCeen  budget  theory  and  jjllbtice.  They  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
development  of  planning-programming-budgeting  (PPB)  systems  in  the 
1960's.  observing  that  PPB  grew  out  of  a  number  of  concej  ts  and  techniques 
developed  largely  independently  of  the  budgeting  system:  operations  re- 
.  search,  economic  analysis,  general  systems  theory,  computers,  and  systems 
ahalysis.  The  authors  trace  the  difficulties  involved  in  transtciring  PPB 
systems  developed  in  the  Defense  Department  to  Federal  civilian  agencies, 
and  note  how  attempts  by  state  and  local  government  to  implement  PPB 
were  also  disappt)iming. 

The  book  identifies  the  actors  involved  in  budgetary  decisionmaking 
and  discusses  the  four  phases  in  the  budget  cycle:  preparation  and  submis- 
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sion,  review  and  approval,  execution,  and  audit.  The  executive  and  legisla- 
tive roles  in  budgeting  are  treated  separately,  with  attention  given  to  the 
procedures  in  requesting  budgets,  the  types  of  information  assembled,  the 
process  of  executive  and  legislative  decisionmaking,  and  the  types  of  budget 
documents  and  their  formats.  The  techniques  for  conducting  analyses  and 
the  limitations  of  analysis^  within  apolitical  system  are^liscusscd  separately . 

The  authors^  address  several  aspects  of  the  budgetary  process  that 
usually  receive  scant  treatment,  such  as  budget  execution  and  governmental 
accounting  procedures.  Ihey  also  consider  capital  budgeting  and  debt  man- 
agemient,  with  an  explanation  of  the  relationship  betv<fbn  capital, and 
operating  budgets.  Additionally,  the  authors  examine  personnel  budgeting 
,  and  note  the  impact  of  personnel  decisions  and  expenditures  on  the  budget. 
Finally,  they  devote  an  interesting  section  to  the  economic  and  political 
problems  that  stem  from  haying  three  major  levels  of  government  of  dif- 
fering financial  capabilities  prqvi(|e  various  services.  This  discussion  con- 
siders the  patterns  of  interaction  among  the  three  levels. 

15:1.1/75  0 
Budgetiiig:  A  Comparative  Theory  of  Budgetary  Processes/ 

Aaron  Wildavsky ,  432  pp,  (Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston). 

This  book  is  a  compendium  of  much  that  is  known  about  budgeting  at 
varipus  levels  of  government  in  various  countries  of  ithie  world.  The  purpose 
of  the  book  is  comparative  analysis,  focusing  on  wealth  and  predictability  as 
the  dominant  variables  influencing  budgetary  behavior. 

The  study  examined  four  wealthy  and  stable  American  cities,  poor  and 
unstable  countries,  American  states  that  arc  combinations  of  the  others,  and 
deviant  cases  from  a  variety  of  American  public  organizations.  In  the 
deviant  cases,  key  roles  (that  of  spending  advocate  and  ireasury  guardian) 
are  absent.  The  concept  of  role  in  .Wildavsky*s  hands  becomes  a  powerful 
predictive  variable  in  a  great  many  tascs.  Overall,  however,  the  technical 
subtleties  of  budgeting  ^xc  sacrificed  in  favor  of  a  broad-brush  treatment  of 
similarities  and  differences  between  budgeting  systems. 

2e  book  contains  some  new  work  by  >\ildavsky  on  strategies  and 
ions  and  on  budgeting  and  conflict.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  examining  jieforms  in  budgeting,  moving  from  prograni 
budgeting  to  zero-base  budgeting  to  planning-programming-budgeting 
systems.  Wildavsky's  analysis  of  PPBS  is  extremely  critical  but  rather 
accurate.  The  author  is  one  of  the  few  observers  to  analyze  the  political 
assumptions  that  lie  benea|h  the  supposedly  neutral  cloak  of  efficiency  and 
effectiveness.  It  is  important  to  note  that  there  are  some  aspects  of  PPBS, 
such  as  policy  analysis,  that  the  author  favors. 

This  book  is  fascinating  reading,  primarily  because  the  comparative 
analysis  highlights  aspects  of  Federal  and  state  budgeting  processes  that 
might  otherwise  have  gof\e  unnoticed.  It  is  recommended  reading  becauk  of 
its  penetrating  yet  lucid  analysis  of  budgeting  principles.  ' 
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1.2  STATE  BUDGETARY  PROCESS. 
15:1.2/81 

State  Fiscal  Contraints  In  Higher  Education,  William  Hyde.  19 
pp.  (Education  Finance  Center,  Education  Gonimission  of  the  States,. 

Deftver,  Colo.). 

This  paper  (Workii^g  Paper- No.  33)  identifies  the  sources  of  most 
institutions'  current  finaHcial  problems  as:  enrollment  decline;  enrollment 
fluctuation,  re^jmllfcss  of  the  eniollment  trend;  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  student  body;  and  budgetary  reductions  in  state  support.  The  author 
explains  each  problem  and  discusses  what  some  states  ire  doing  to  cope  jvith 
the  problems.  Because  of  its  brevity,  the  paper  only  highlights  the  issues 
listed  and  provides  capsule  summaries  of  finance  and  budgeting  strategies  in 
selected  states. 

In  examining  the  effects  of  enrollment  decline,  the  author  indicates  that 
strategies  for  determining  the  relationship  between  changes  in  costs  and 
changes  in  enrollments  include  concepts  such  as  fixed  artd  variable  costs  and 
decoupling.  The  author  makes  severai  worthwhile  observations:  ( i )  ciassi- 
tkation  of  costs  as  either  fixed  or  variable  involves  majcing  judgments  about 
the  educational  process  of  an  institution;  (2)  the  size  of  an  institution  or 
function  within  an  institution  affects  the  smoothness  with  which  changes  can 
occur:  ( 3 )  any  effort  to  categorize  costs  as  fixed  or.variable  must  consider  the 
'  time  frame  of  the  pxpected  change;  and  (4)  many  costs  that  arc  c<j|isidered 
fixed  in  the  short  nin  become  variable  with  time.  The  author  supports  his 
summary  with  examples  from  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  New  Jersey.  • 

The  author  identifies  duec  ftinding  mechanisms  to  accommodatc'eiH 
rollment  fluctuations:  (I)  the  lagfeed  base-year  Enrollment  Ifvel^  (2)  an 
averaged  enrollment  base,  and  (3)  the  enrollment  corridor  concept.  He 
warns  against  allocating  too  many  resources  to  making  more  accurate 
.  enrollment  projections. 

The  author  notes  that  the  composition  of  the  student  bodies  on 
campuses  has  shifted  away  from  the  traditional  full-time  student  toward 
more  part-time  student  enrollments.  Thus,  institutions  in  states  using 
funding  formulas  that  were  first  developed  when  most  students  a'ttended  on  a 
full-time  basis  are  particularly  disadvantage!?  by  the  shifts  in  tfhrollmems.  A 
method  for  coping  with  these  shifts  is  to  establish  separate  cpst  categories  for 
various  programs  and  separate  cpst  categories  by  level  pt  instruction. 

As  resources  brcome  scarce,  the  importance  of  strong  progmm  review 
procedures  increases.  The  author  summarizes'the  experience*  of  institutions 
in  Colorado  in  the  face  of  a  sianifitant  reduction  in  thejevel  of  State  supptm 
lor  higher  educatiw).-' 
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15:1.2/80-1  ■■.      .  ^      ■  '     ;  \"  . 

Financing  and  Budgeting  Pdstsecondary  Education  in  tM  I9f0% 

Larry  L.  Leslie  and  Heather  L.  Otto,  eds.,  90  pp.  (Centei\  for  the 
Study  of  Higher  Education,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson).  \ 

This  volume  is  a  collection  of  papers  presented  at  the  UniveVsity  of 
Arizona  fiighcF  education  finance  conference  in  1979.  Several  were  formal 
address,  which  tend  to  have  a  broad  focus.  One  of  the  papers  is  a  schdiirly , 
indepth  examination  of  its  subject. .  '     .      \j   •  ' 

'  Robert.  C.  Andringa  discusses  "The  Political -Economic  tfonteA  for 
Financing  Postsecondary  Education  in  the  I980's' '  at  the  state'and  national 
.     ■  i  Hei)ffer^  15  sliggestions  for  success  in  institutional  relations  wUh 

•  state  government,  most  of  which  ar^commonsensc  observations.  Kay  S. 
"Comaby,  a  state  legislator  from  Utah,  reacts  to  Andringa's  comments  in 

•    "The  Political-Economic  Context:  A  Reaction."  She  highlights  the  isola- 
'P'"  ^orl**  of  education  experienced  by  iegislatprs.  when  they 

determine  budgets  for  higher  education.  In  terms  of  future  alternatives  in 
financing,  she  notesthat  tuitipn  and  fees  must  be  increased  significantly  and 
;    that  institutions  musfaccelerate  their  fiihd-rasing  efforts.  . 

In  "Financial  Responses  for  the  l980'sV'4C!lelvin  D.  Orwig  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  strategic  planning  in  higher  education.  Strategi<f  planning, 

•  he  says,  "involves  establishing  orgpizational  purposes  and  objectives  in 
Migljt  ofe.the  external  environment  and  then  developing  strategies  for  ac- 
cothplishing  them  given  organizational  capabilities  and  resouices."  Orwig 

\  suggests  the  use  of  planning  models.such  as  the  TRADES  model  at  Stanford 

or  the  more  generalized  EDUCOM  and  NCHEMS  SPS  models  to  improve 
an  institution/s  analytical  capability. 

Richard  Allen's  "A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  National  Survey  of  State 
Resource  Allocation"  is  brief  but  stimulating.  The  author  describes  the 

metliddology  for  his  in-progress  descriptive  study  of  state  budgeting  processes 
for  higher  education  and  presents  some  preliminary  conclusions  about  the 
separation  of  powers,  centralization,  and  the  types  pf  budgets  used  by  sutes. 
Larry     Leslie  and  Paul  T.  Brinkman  provide  a  thorough  analysis  of 
^  "Instructional  Costs  at  Research  Universities  I."  The  authors  present  basic 
a    data  for  cost  comparisons  among  the  three  Arizona  universities,  institution- 
level  cost  comparisons  amongk the  eight  Western  Research  Universities  I, 
and  department-level  cost  comparisons  for  eight  departments,  or  fields  of 
study  within  the  eight  Research  Universities.  They  also  provide  a  general 
explanation  for  the  variation  in  unit  iristnictional  costs.  This  paper  is 
scholarly  and  well-resiearched.  \  ■ 

Tht  voTUme  concluded  witii  three  m(*e  general  addresses:  Newton  O.  * 
0   CattfeJI's ' 'The  Character  of  the  University  Lid  the  Inere^^gThjteatof  State 
GovemniemJintrusion";  James  Furman's  ,"The  Iiitegration  of Fiscal  and 
Acadeniic  Planning,"  emphasizing  the  problems  encountered  qt,Hhe  state 
level;  arid  Richard  Millard's  "Quality  Promjotion  in  the  Steady  State." 
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15:1.2/80-2  i  ' 

"Financing  and  Budgeting  in  Higlwr  Education/*  pp.  67-82  in 
Challenge:  Coordination  and  Governance  in  the  '505,  EducatkM 
Commission  of  thc  States  (ECS,  Denver,  Colo.)^  J 

This  chafRer  summarizes  the  direction  that  statewide  budgetini^ 
practices  take  as  postsWondaiy  education  mpves  into  this  1980's.  It  is  .. 
necessarily  brief,  h.'t  touches  on  the  major"  developments  and  trends  in  ^ 
state-level  resource  allocation. 

The  chapter  has  seven  sections.  The  "Introduction"  outlines  a 

pessimistic  scenario  and  an  optimistic  scenario  for  the  economic  foutulation 

of  higher  education  in  the  1980's.  The  second  section,  "Possibilfiies  for 

Either  Pessimism  or  Optimism,"  projects  the  inipacts  of  enroilment  shifts 

by  geographical  region. 

"State  Budgeting  Trends  and  Issues"  discusses  the  introduction  of  new 

budget  systems  to  replace  incremental  budgeting  processes  or  formula' 
budgeting  practices.  Attention  is  focused  on  modifications  to  deal  with 
enrollment  decline  and  procedures  tdinidget  for  qualitative  improvement. 
Example?  are  drawn  from  the  Tennessee  Performance  Funding  Project  and 
Florida's  "programs  of  emphasis. '  '  ♦ 
The  fourth  and  fi.'th  sectiais,  "State  Agency.  Role  in  the  Budget 
Process"  ahd  "Current  Bydget  Roles  of  State  Agencies, '^  suggest  future 
relationships  among  state  higher  education  agencies,  executive  budget 
•  offices,  and  legislative  fiscal  staffs  in  terms  of  the  budget  review  function. 
These  sections  al^exar.ane  potential  roles  for  state  higher  education 
agencies  as  executi^and  legislative  staffs  take  a  more  prominent  part  in  the 
budget  process.  Possibilities  include  the  policy  issue  role,  the  pn^gram 
evaluation  role,  and  the  budget  advocate  and  formitla  analysis  role.  The 
future  budget  role  of  coordinating  boards  is  seen  to  be  one  that  is  more 
completnentary  to  the  legislative  and  executive  budget  staffs. 

The  sixth  section,  "Relationship  of  Budget  and  Finance  to  the  Major 
Issues  of  Postsecondary  Education,' '  raises  the  question  of  whether  sutes' . 
will  make  funds  directly  available  to  students,  rather  than  continuing  the 
historic  pattern  of  providing  most  of  their  support  directly  to  institutions. 
Also  discussed  is  the  fact  that  no  state  has  adopted  a  complete  market  model 
for  funding  public  insiitutidns.  This  section  also  asks  how  effective  program 

and  management  accountability  can  be  achieved  without  increased  conurols. 
Finally,  this  section  suggests  how  institutions  will  stnicture  and  justify  their  - 
budget  requests  when  enrollnpentsjevel  off  or  decline., 

The  final  section,. "Recpn^inendations  for  Finance  and  Budget,"  lists 
seven  suggestions  for  modifying  state  budget  practices  to  better  cope  with 
the  uncertainties  ofthe'i980's. 
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15:1.2/80-3  ^ 
''Iiiforniation  Systems  for  State-Level  Decisions  and  tlie  Budget: 
or  CaMfornia  Geto  Its  Just  DSIRts,"  FreJ  Thompson,  pp.  155-193 
in  innova/iqns  in  Higher  Education  Management:  Coping  with  the 
80s,  Dquglas  J.  Collier,  cd.  (National  Center  for  Higher  Education 
Managem^t  Systems,  Boulder,  (^^). 

This  pa^  describes  how  state-level  fiscal  authorities  managed  the 
complex,  ^competitive  higher  education  market  in  California  during  the  late 
1960*s  and  early  1970's,  and  advocates  the  use  of  a  decentralized,  market-* 
oriented  funding  plan  to  make  the  resoufte  allocation  process  more  efficient 
and  effective.  The  framework  for  the  proposed  plan  is  based  on  economic 
theory.  The  author  presents  his  assumptions  clearly  and  convincingly.  ' 
However,  implicit  throughout  the  paper  is  the  fact  that  the  worid  of  the 
economist  and  that  of  the  public  policymaker  arc  not  always  congment. 

Thompson  propotes  the  decentralized  funding  mcchanismi  based  on  his 
frustrating  experience  with  the  University  of  California's  Data  System  of 
Instructional  Resources  (DSIR).  DSIR  was  developed  around  1970  in 
response  to  state4ev^l  demands  for  more  information  about  institutional 
costs,  faculty  workload,  and  space  utilization.  This  information  was 
intended  to  be  used  by  state-level  officials  to  aid  them  in  reviewing  the 
University's  budget,  and  specifically,  to  relate  systematically  the  provision 
Of  services  with  the  actual  distribution  of  activities  and  costs  within  the 
university.  State-leVel  officials  believotf  that  the  University  was  sacrificing 
undergraduate  educatioh  in  favor  of  research  and  graduate  education,  and 
opted  for  greater  centralized  direction  and  contropbro^^ 

Thompson's  discussion  of  the  hisW^^^ff  DSIR  is  particularly  en- 
lightening. He  notes  that  the  Califohiia  Department  of  Finance  favored  the 
introduction  of  a  unit-cost  funding  mechanism  for  the  University  of 
California  system,  but  backed  off  quietly  from  this  approach  in  favor  of  the 
simple  student-facuhy  ratios  formeriy  used.  The  unit  cost  model  was 
proposed  based  on  the  assumption  that  students,  through  their  program 
preferences^- determine  resource  r^uirements.  Thompson  points  out  the 
error  in  this  assumption;  namely,  t^t  the  actual  choices  students  make  are 
determined  by  the  services  provided  by  .the  institution,  a  function  of  institu- 
tional resources.  Thus,  there  was  no  recognition  of  the  facts  that  student 
demand  varies  fipom  institution  to  institution  and  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
operate  institutions  on  different  scales,  with  different  program  mixes  and 
different  instructional  methodologies.  If  the  unit  cost  funding  mechanism 
were  used,  student  behavior  would  have  to  be  controlled  to  conform  to  the 
estimates  on  which  the  funding  was  based.  Accordingly,  student  preferences 
would  not  determine  resource  requirements,  but  would  be  subordinated  to 
the  budget  formula.  Because  the  results  were  not  consistent  with  state 
priorities,  the  unit  cost  mechanism  was  quietly  dropped. 
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Thompson  proposes  a  decentralized  funding  arrangement  whereby  the 
state  would  provide  a  fixed  per-unit  subsidy  for  each  additional  student 
enrolled  beypnd  some  agreed-upon  base  enrollntient.  When  enrollmcnls 
decline,  the  budget  base  would  be  reduced  on  the  same  basis.  Thompson 
also  suggests  that  ill  institutions  receive  the  same  per-unit  subsidy. 
Thompson's  plan  offers  institutions  an  incentive  to  economize  in  the 
operation  of  their  instructional  prognuns. 

the  paper  includes  a  technicaHtppeoSix  ii^hich  the  author  explores  'A 
the  relationship  between^  scale  of  instltutionafl  operations  (enrollment) 
andcost.  .  ^ 

15:1.2/80-4 

''Performance  Funding  and  Power  Relations  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion,^' Richard  G.  Dumont,  The  Journal  of  Higher  Education.  Vol. 
5i;No.  4,  july/AugustVpp. 400-423*    ^  ^  .    ^       ^  _  ^ 

Thfs  article  is  a  case  study  in  performance  funding  based  on  the 
execution  and  outcomes  of  the  Tennessee  Higher  Education  Commission 
Performance  Funding  Project  at  Tennessee  Tech  University  during 
academic  years  1976-77  and  1977-78. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  statewide  project,  which  involved  II 
public  institutions  on  a  voluntary  basis  during  the  pilot  study,  was  to 
*  determine  the  feasibility , of  performance  funding  as  a  complement  to 
Tennessee*s  enrollment-driven  budget  formula.  The  project  was  undertaken 
■  with  the  understanding  that  the  existing  formula  had  limitations  and  that  a 
more  appropriate  response  to  the  demandswf  accountability  was  desirable. 
The  major  objectives  of  the  prloJ  j)rojccts  were  to  develop  and  identify 
instructional  goals  and  associated  rfoimance  indicators,  to  collect  data  on 
these  indicators,  and  to*  dev,elop  ways,  in  which  performance  might  be  • 
incorporated  Into  the  funding  mechanism.  The  focus  was  on  institution-wide 
iQstmctional  goals  pnly. 

The  author  observes  that,  in  undertaking  ;he  project,  members  of  the 
Tcnnessef  Tech  University  community  resisted  the  development  of  per- 
formance criteria  and  expressed  considerable  concern  regarding  the 
potential  for  increased  external  control  by  the  Tennessee  Higher  Education  * 
Commission  and  the  institution's  governing  board.  Administrators  and 
faculty  were  skeptical  of  increased  accountability  in  the  guist  ' 
performance  funding.  This  resistance  was  a  major  factor  in  a  significant  shift 
in  basic  policy  assumptions  held  by  the  staff  members  of  the  Tennessee 
Higher  Education  Commission.  The  author  notes  that  ••what  began  as  a 
project  intended  primarily  to  advance  the  interests  of  accountability  through 
evaluation  and  an  associated  coercive  .  .  .  mechanism  involving  dif- 
ferential distribution  of  funds  .  .  .  5/i///ft/tQ  an  emphasis  mqre  congenial  to 
the  values  of  academic  freedom  and  autonomy,  i.e.,  the  encouragethent 
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,  .  .  of  evaluation  for  improved  instruc  tional  performance  .  .  .  through 
the  provision  of  Mnceniive'  monies.*' 

The  author  reviews  the  organizational  theory  literature  briefly  to  set  the 
stage  for  a  final  interpretation  of  the  Pertbrmance  Funding  Project  experi- 
ence. His  opeti  systems  model  emphasizes  the  dialectical  dynamics 
involving  resources,  power,  and  conflict.  Most  readers  will  tliid  the  descrip* 
tton  of  the  interorganizational  relationship  rather  enlightening.  However, 
the  development  of  a  sociological  theory  to  explain  the  interorganizational 
dynamics  of  the  Performance  Funding  Project  tends  to  obfuscate  the  lessons 
to  be^leamed  ip  this  case  study. 

15:1.2/79 

Prognun  Flexibility  and  Budget  Growth:  The  Case  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Commiinity  Colleges,  Dan  A.^Cothran,  38  pp.,  (Faculty  of 
Commerce  ^and  Business  Administration^  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Vancouver). 

This  paper examities  the  reasons  for  the  rapid  and  exceptional  growth  of 
California  state  expenditures  for  community  colleges  between  1975>and 
1975.  The  sources  of  this  growth,  which  exceeded  what  would  be  predicted 
by  an  incrementalist  theory  of  budgeting,  are  traced  to  program  flexibility 
and  thf  funding  incentive  structure. 

Cothran*s  analysis  discusses  the  concept  of  automatic  funding, 
espt^cially  the  technically  uncontrollable  expenditures  provided  by  statute 
rather  than  by  an  explicit  appropriation  of  the  legislature.  He  notes  that  , 
statutory  methods  of  fundingaend  to  be  used  for  programs  that  have  three 
characterstics:  (  I)  toral  program  funding  is  clearly  a  function  of  the  number 
of  clients;  (2)  the  progi;am  Tills  such  basic  social  needs  that  it  niust  have 
priority  in  the  budget  process  and  '^politics**. must  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  its  provision;  and  (3)  the^^rogram  has  several  sources  of 
revenue.  Policyi^^ers  tlnd  automatic  funding*relatively  easy  to  accept 
be(^ause  they  can  often  predict  the  level  of  expenditures  fur  a  program  with 
some  accuracy.  Cothran  also  identifies  ibur  conditions  in  which  rapid  and 
unintended  growth  may  occur  under  automatic  funding:  ^  I )  a  program  might 
be  characterized  by  broad^i  loose  definitions  of  eligibility;  (2)  an  agency  or 
its  clients  may  be  offered  enhanced  fiscal  incentives  for  program  growth;  (3) 
an  agency  or  program  may  expand  its  clientele  or  functions;  and  (4)  an 
agency  or  program  may  actively  market  its  servi'jes. 

Cothran  shows  that  the  Califomia  community  college  began  operation 
with  a  rather  loose  statutory  defmitionW  functions  of  eligibility.  Also,  the 
community  colleges  experienced  severe  enrollment  pressures  for  demo- 
graphic reasons  and  because  they  broadened  their  mission  to  include  adult 
education.  At  i^t  same  time,  the  state  enacted  a  new  financing  law  that 
provided  a  great  incentive  for  wistitutions  to  enroll  full-time  students  if 
possible  Accordingly,  the  community  colleges  altered  their  classifications 
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to  shift  as  many  students  as  possible  to  full-time  status.  Finally,  to  tako  full 
advantage  of  the  new  financing  law  and  the  demographic  trends,  the  com- 
munity colleges  began  engaging  in  aggressive  marketing  campaigns  to 
attract  new  students.  ' 

'  Cothranr  concludes  that  policymakers  failed  to  understand  how  the 
funding  formula  would  interact  with  its  environment.  He  observes  that  the 
choice  of  automatic  funding  or  annual  budget  appru^ii  imtoiic  will  depend  on 
the'  value  that  is  more  important  to  the  policymaker:  controlling  agency 
behavior  or  controlling  agency  expenditures. 

15:1.2/78-1 

Allocation  of  State  Funds  on  a  Performance  Criterion:  Acting 
'  on  the  Possible  While  Awaiting  Perfection,"  E.  Grady  Bogue  and 
William  E.  Troutt,  pp.  45-47  in  Research  and  Planning  for  Higher 
EducationrProc  eedings  of  the  i7th  Annml  Forum  of  the  Association 
for  Institutional  Research,  Robert  H.  FenskeandPaulJ.Staskey,eds. 
(Association  for  Institutional  Research,  Tallahassee,  Fla.). 

This  brief  article  describes  the  Performance  Funding  Project  under- 
taken by  the  Tennessee  Higher  Education  Commission  to  im[ftove  the 
appropriations  formula  in  Tennessee.  The  authors  mention  thie  major 
criticisms  of  budget  formulas  and  explain  how  performance  funding  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  higher  education  community  to  demonstrate  publicly  the 
effectiveness  of  instructional  performance. 

The  Performance  Funding  Project  is  an  exploration  of  the  feasibility  of 
allocating  some  portion  of  state  funds  based  on  a  performance  criterion,  as 
compated  to  allocating  resources  solely  on  the  basis  of  enrollments.  An 
underlying  assumption  of  the  project  is  that  funding  will  continue  to  be  based 
primarily  on  enrollment,  but  that  a  complementary  feature  may  be  included 
in  the  formula  to  reward  institutional  performance. 

The  authors  discuss  the  assumptions  upon  which  the  project  is  based 
and.  describe  the  lessons  learned  from  the  first  year  of  pilot  project  activity. 
They  also  list  several  promising  and  encouraging  findings  from  the  initial 
activity. 

15:1.2/78-2 

**Fiscal  Strategies  To  Stimulate  Instructional  Innovation  and 
Change,"  Larry  R.  Jones,  The  Journal  of  Higher  Education,  Vol. 
49,  No.  6,  November/December,  pp.  588-607. 

In  this  article,  the  author  attempts  to  answer  the  question:  Can  state 
fiscal  and  budgetary  strategies  be  employed  successfully  to  create  incentives 
for  instructional  innovation  in  colleges  and  universities?  He  uses  the  Cali- 
fornia higher  education  system  as  an  example  in  discussing  several  alterna- 
tive sto^tegies.  Implicit  in  the  author's  value  system  is  that  decentralization 
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of  decisionmaking  on  resource  allocation  to  institutions  is  preferable  to 
direct  control  by  the  state. 

Three  possible  strategies  are  discussed  at  some  length.  In  the  first,  the 
program  change  strategy,  control  languagein  the  state  budget  would  require 
that  certain  amounts  of  nk>ney  be  spent  on  innovative  instructional  pro- 
grams. This  strategy  would  require  either  increased  state  expenditures  to 
cover  the  required  innovation  or  a  reallocation  of  funds  from  existing 
programs  to  the  new  ones.  One  state  implennentation  strategy  discus^  is 
the  forced  reduction  of  expenditures  for  research.  The  author  also  describes 
the  California  Department  of  Finance's  ''negative  program  change 
proposal**  mechanism  instituted  in  the  early  1970*s.  This  u^hnique  permits 
the  executive  budget  analysts  to  identify  inefficiencies  in  institutional 
operations  and  to  deduct  the  costs  of  the  inefTiciencies  from  the^budget  base. 
I  The  second  strategy  proposed  is  one  of  salary  limitations.  Ceilings 
would  be  placed  on  institutional^^^^^^  budgetary 
control  language. 

These  first  two  strategies  are  relative  '^strawmen**  in  that  they  involve 
rather  heavy-handed  state-level  intervention  in  institutional  resource  alloca- 
tion decisionmaking.  The  third  alternative,  an  enrollment  market  strategy,  is 
much  preferred  by  the  author.  Increased  innovation  in  instruction  would  be 
provided  on  the  basis  of  new  student  enrollments,  whereby  the  maginal 
enrollments  would  be  funded  at  an  equal  rate  for  all  public  se/yments 
operating  in  a  state.  This  strategy  assumes  that  creating  greater  incentives  for 
segments  to  compete  for  students  will  yield  a  greater  breadth  of  <x)u^^ 
offerings  at  little  or  no  reduction  in  instructional  quality.  The  author  suggests 
that  this  equimarginal  enrollment  funding  mechanism  would  indrtase. 
institutional  competition  for  students  and  hence^encourage  in^.tnictional 
innovation  because  institutions  have  operated  generally  as  revenue 
maximizers. 

0 

15:1.2/77 

State  Budgeting  for  Higher  Education:  The  Political  Economy  of 
the  Process^  Frank  A.  Schmidtlein  and  Lyman  A.  Glenny,  275  pp. 
(Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education,  Uni* 
versity  of  California:  Berkeley). 

This  monograph  is  one  of  a*  series  that  summarizes  the  results  of  a 
3-year,  50-state  study  of  the  processes  s^ate  agencies  use  to  formulate 
college  and  university  budgets.  Seventeen  of  thfc  50  states  were  studied 
intensively. 

This  study  focuses  on  the  process  of  state  budgeting  for  higher  educa- 
tion rather  than  on  its  inputs  ai:d  outputs.  It  ^^ives  primary  attention  to  a 
number  of  dilemmas  that  beset  the  design  and  conduct  of  the  budget 
formulation  process,  identifying  the  tradeoffs  involved  in  such  processes 
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under  five  broad  headings:  (1)  consensus  versus  conflict,  (2)  efficiency 
versus  redundancy,  (3)  flexibility  versus  control,  (4)  stability  versus  change, 
and  (5)  simplicity  versus  complexity. 

The  authors  explore  the  organizational  context  of  the  budget  process, 
directing  most  attention  toward  the  origin  and  number,  growth,  location, 
staff  organization,  and  responsibilities  of  the  state-level  budget  agencies. 
They  assess  state-level  budget  stmctures  by  examining  the  effect  of  structure 
on  decisions,  the  hierarchical  patterns  into  which  the  budget  process  is 
organized,  and  the  location  of  budgetary  decisions.  The  theoretical  prob- 
lems in  the  design  of  state  higher  education  budgets  are  also  discussed  in 
terms  of  a  checks-and-balances  paradigm  and  a  bureaucratic  paradigm. 

The  concept  of  budget  process  effectiveness  is  discussed  jn  terms  of 
technical  efficiency,  allocative  efficiency,  and  rationality.  The  authors 
study  the  relationship  between  state-level  budget  agency  staff  characteristics 
and  process  effectiveness,  and  explore  the  context  in  which  budgets  are  . 
submitted  and  reviewed.  In  a  useful.conclusion,  the  authors  project  future 
trends  in  the  design  of  budget  structures. 

The  boi)k  presents  a  well-balanced  Wend  of  theory  and  data  from  the  1 7 
states  investigated  in  detail.  The  transition  between  theory  and  practice  is 
remarkably  smooth  throughout  the  book.  An  extensive  bibliography  is  ' 
provided. 

See:  13:1.3/77-2  **State-Lcvcl  Performance  Budgeting/'  Marvin 
Peterson  with  J.  Michael  Erwin  ^nd  Richard  Wilson,  in  Increasing' The 
Public  Accountability  of  Higher  Education,  John  K.  Folger,  ed. 

This  excellent  article  is  an  indepth  examination  of  two  case  studies 
involving  state-level  efforts  to  introduce  performance  budgeting  techniques 
for  higher  education.  The  complex  problems  of  budgetary  reform, 
especially  those  that  arise  from  political  and  interoi^^^nizational  relation- 
ships, art:  clearly  presented.  This  article  is  recommended  reading  for  all 
interested  in  the  difficulties  of  implementing  resource  allocation 
.  mechanisms  that  arc  based  upon  program  quality  or  outcomes. 

The  authors  distinguish  between  program  budgeting  and  performance 
budgeting,  with  the  latter  defined  as  a  budgetary  structure  that  focuses  on 
activities  or  functions  wh^^:h  produce  results  and  for  which  resources  arc 
used.  Thus,  in  perfomia  :  budgeting,  resources  (inputs)  are  related  to 
activities  (structure)  and  ,  ults  (outcomes).  The  authors  also  detail  the 
components  of  perfonnance  budgeting. 

The  authors  identify  sevenal  issues  that  arise  with  the  application  bf 
outcome-oriented  perfonnance  budgeting.  First,  because  performance  bud- 
geting uses  a  program  format  and  is  often  part  of  a  state  PPB  system,  it  may 
be  affected  by  negative  reactions  to  the  system.  Second,  the  development  of 
performance  t^ieasures  has  often  flowed  from  the  itate  level  down  to  the 
institutional  level.  Third,  outcome  indicators  are  sometimes. viewed  as 
useless  or  controversial  because  they  are  linked  with  program  budgets  at 
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high  levels  of  aggregation.  Fourth,  in  states  utilizing  performance  budgeting 
techniques,  quantitative  measures  are  more  widely  used  than  qu^liiative 
measures.  Fifth,  performance  measures  at  high  levels  of  program  aggrega- 
tion are  not  easily  linked  with  administrative  responsibility  centers. 

The  authors  discuss  the  implementation  of  performance  budgeting  at 
the  state  and  institutional  levels  in  Hawaii  and  Washington.  Although  these 
states  have  very  different  political  and  organisational  structures,  both 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  introducirg  the  new  budgeting 
procedures.  In  both  cases,  thers  were  controversies  suh(t>unding  the  choice 
of  program  structures  and  budgetary  formats.  Also,  in  both  states  the 
executive  branch  took  the  lead  in  introducing  performance  budgeting,  while 
higher  education  institutions  and  agencies  resisted  mildly  or  reacted 
neutrally.  The  authors  observe  that  performance  b  i  ':r';ting  lacks  political 
appeal ,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  legislato 

In  looking  ahead  to  attempts  by  other  states  to  implement jx^fonnaiice 
budgeting,  the  authors  note  that  conditions  for  implementation  in  Hawaii 
and  Washington  probably  are  better  than  those  in  most  other  states  at  this 
time.  . 

15:1:2/76-1 

State  Budgeting  for  Highier  Education:  State  Fiscal  Stringency 
and  Public  Higher  Education^  Frank  M.  Bowen  and  Lyman  A. 
Glenny,  268  pp,  (Center  for  Research  atid  Development  in  Higher 
Education,  University  of  Califor^Ma,  Berkeley). 

This  monograph  summarizes  the  results  of  a  study  to  examine  how 
public  colleges  and  universities  respond  when  states  make  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  their  appropriations.  Data  were  collected  from  approximately  12 
states,  with  detailed  case  studiel^  prepared  for/ive  states. 

The  book  addresses,  common  strategies  for  dealing  with  fiscal 
stringency f  while  noring  that  the  responsie  to  fiscal  stringency  occurs  over 
time  and  in  the  context  of  highly  diverse  state  governments  and  systems  of 
public  higher  education.  The  authors  deflne  retrenchment  in  two  ways:  ( 1) 
midyear  or  midbiennium  cutbacks  required  when  a  state  fmds  its  revenues 
insufficient  to  cover  authorized  budget  levels;  and  (2)  major  reductions  in 
budget  requests  during  the  fmal  stages  pf  budget  development  usually  after 
the  Governor's  budget  has  been  submitted  and  during  legisltive  considera* 
tion  of  requests. 

The  study  seeks  am  ^^rs  to  the  following  questions:  (1)  What  are  the 
immediate  responses  to  retrenchment?  How  selective  can  they  be?  (2)  Who 
should  participate  in  establishing  procedures  and  selecting  priorities  and 
criteria  for  retrenchment?  (3)  What  are  impediments  to  the  flexibility  re- 
quired to  respond  to  fiscal  stringency?  How  can  these  be  overcome?  (4) 
What  special  academic  and  support  programs  should  receive  particular 
attention  during  retrenchment?  (S)  Wha:  criteria  and  procedures  should  be 
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used  for  layoff  of  personnel  during  reuenchment?  (6)  What  are  the  possible 
longer  term  implications  ot  reuencltment? 

The  authors  explain  the  dangers  of'across-the-board  budget  cuts, 
noting  that  the  needs  and  priorities  of  an  educational  institution  are  different 
during  retienchment  than  during  periods  of  growth.  Retrenchment  requires  a 
wider  range  of  people  than  usually  participate  in  academic  programming  and 
budgeting.  One  significant  problem  identified  is  that  higher  education 
institutions  are  apparently  unable  to  face  reality  until  after  many  options  for 
dealing  with  retrenchment  have  been  closed  off . 

Bowen  and  Glenny  discuss  the  emergence  of  a  new  style  of  leadership 
to  contend  with  the  fiscal  stringency  of  the  1970*6  and  i980*s,  when  more 
attention  will  be  directed  to  multiyear  fiscal  planning.  Planning  also  will 
examine  possible  fiscal  stringency*  and  will  be  a  much  more  adaptive 
process.  Plans  will  not  longer  be  assumed  valid  for  fiXed  5*  and  10-  year 
periods,  but  will  require  revision  more  on  an  annual  or  biennial  basis. 

The  five  case  studies  included  jn  the  book  cover  Florida,  Michigan, 
New  Jersey,.  New  York,  and  Wisconsin.  These  studies  generally  examine 
responses  to  fiscal  stringency  during  the  fiscal  years  1974-75  and  1975-76, 
and  each  study  was  updated  by  a  consultant  in  that  state  as  of  late  spring  1976. 

l6:1>2/76-2 

State  Budgeting  for  Higher  Education:  Data  Digest,  Lyman  A. 
Glenny,  Frank  M.  Bowen,  Richard  J.  Meisinger,  Jr.,  Anthony  W. 
Morgan,  Ralph  A.  Purves,  and  Frank  A.  Schmidtlein,  376  pp. 
(Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Vacation,  Uni- 
^    versity  of  California,  Berkeley  )  

the  monograph  is  one  .  of  a  series  that  summarizes  Che  results  of  a 
3-year,  50- state  study  of  the  processes  state  agencies  use  to  fonmulate  the 
budgets  of  CQllieges  and  universities.  Seventeen  of  the  50  states  were  studied 
intensively,  this  monograph  is  a  descriptive  data  base,  addressing  various 
budgetary  processes  in  17  states. 

This  study  has  three  principal  sections.  Part  I  provides  an  overview  of 
the  state  higher  education  budget  process,  outlining  in  general  terms  the 
organization,  process,  and  procedures  of  the  budget  system.  Budget  terms 
are  defined,  and  the  development  of  the  taxonomy  used  for  data  comparison 
is  explained.  Part  II  consists  of  tabular  presentations  that  narrowly  focus  on 
specific  variables  across  the  17  states.  A  total  of  84  data  tables  are  presented 
in  this  section.  Part  II  includes  individual  state  descriptions  and  flow  charts 
of  the  budgetary  processes.  In  notes  to  the  data  tables  and  in  the  individual 
state  descriptions  in  Part  III,  recent  or  proposed  changes  are  described  where 
necessary  to  qualify  the  presentation. 

The  data  presented  in  this  study  are  organized  into  the  following 
categories:  structural  classification  and  staff  organization  of  agency  staffs, 
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Staff  personnel  matters,  presubmission  activity,  organizational  budget  re- 
quests, executive  and  state  higher  education  agency  hearings.  Governor's 
budget,  legislative  review  and  appropriation,  community  colleges,  and 
budget  process  time  intervals. 

This  study  describes  the  state  budgetary  processes  at  the  time  of  field 
investigations  conducted  in  1974;  In  almost  all  instances,  the  development 
of  the  annual  budget  for  fiscal  1975  is  described;  in  a  few  cases  the 
description  is  based  on  the  fiscal  1976  budget  .  Although  som^  of  the  data  are 
clearly  dated ,  the  report  is  important  for  its  comparison  of  the  budget  process 
across  states,  which  highlights  the  complexity  and  diversity  of  budget, 
systems. 

15:1.2/76-3 

State  Budgeting  for  Higher  Educatik)ii:  Interagency  Conflict  and 
Consensus,  Lyman  A.  Glenny,  170  pp.  (Center  for  Research  and 
Development  in  Higher  Education,  University  of  California 
Berkeley). 

This  monograph  is  one  of  a  series  that  sumnuuizes  the  results  of  a 
3-year,  50-state  study  of  the  processes  used  by  state  agencies  to  formulate 
college  and  university  budgets.  Seventeen  of  the  SO  states  were  studied 
intensively. 

,  The  study  seeks  to  evaluate  the  progress  that  budget  professionals  are 
making  in  their  efforts  to  develop  a  more  systematic  approach  to  budgeting. 
The  author  addresses  the  interorganizational  dynamics  of  the  budgetary 
process,  concentrating  on  the  structure,  roles,  and  staff  characteristics  of  the 
state  higher  education  agency,  the  executive  budget  office,  and  the  legisla- 
tive budget  staffs.  In  particular,  the  author  examines  the  competition  and 
cooperation  that  arise  out  of  a  common  concem  for  budget  review. 

This  study  evaluates  and  compares  oi;ganizational  and  budgetary  theory 
with  state  practices.  It  concludes  that  there  is  no  single  theory  of  deci- 
sionmaking, budgeting,  organization,  or  interorganizational  relationships 
that  adeqi^tely  explains  the  state  budget  (Organization  and  process,  but  that 
several  theories  contribute  to  a  partial  understanding  of  the  process.  The 
author  also  notes  that  the  roles  of  individual. state  budget  review  agencies 
have  become  more  and  more  confused  as  competition  among  them  for 
political  attention  and  influence  has  increased.  He  concludes  that  most  of  the 
17  states  in  the  study  have  failed  to  achieve  a  significant  degree  of  domain 
consensus  among  the  agencies  that  review  operating  budgets  for  higher 
education.  This  lack  of  domain  consensus  is  attributed  to  the  lack  of  specific 
operational  goals  for  each  agency  and  the  newness  of  many  agencies  and 
their  staffs.  In  a  conclusion,  Glenny  suggests  differentiated  functions  for 
each  of  the  budget  review  agencies. 

This  study  is  packed  with  lucid  observations  about  the  interaction  of  the 
state  agencies  involved  in  the  budget  process.  Particularly  valuable  to  the 
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individual  who  has  never  worked  at  the  state  level,  the  book  also  provides 
some  much  needed  perspective  foi  present  or  past  state-level  officials. 

15:1.2/76-4 

'^The  Lawmakers  Budget  for  Higher  Educations  Tlie  Case  of 
Illinois/'  James  D.  Nowlan,  in  State  Politics  and  Higher  Education, 
Leonard  E.  Goodall,  ed.  (LMG  Associates,  Deartx)m,  Mich.). 

James  D.  NowJan  served  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives  from  l%9  to  1972,  and  undertook  this  work  as'  a 
participant*observer  in  the  legislative  process.  This  article  focuses  on 
several  cases  of  conflict  and  controversy  in  higher  education  that  the 
legislature  handled  between  l%9  and  1971 .  Those  years  were  pivotal  in  the 
balance  of  relationships  between  the  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education,  the 
Governor's  office,  and  the  legislature.  ! 

The  author  examines  the  ^^I^^^  by 
rasing  the  following  questions:  (I)  What  is  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
legislature's  input?  (2)  What  resources  are  drawn  upon,  and  are  they 
independent  of  other  participants?  (3)  Are  any  normative  values  Of  the 
legislatures  and  its  legislators  reflected  in  the  policy  decions  made?  aiid  (4) 
Is  any  change  nonfial  in  the  legislature's.traditionally  passive  roje  in  policy- 
making?  ! 

The  mode  of  presentation  for  the  cases  discussed  is  journalistic  de^rip- 
tion,  and  no  attempt  is  made,to  develop  a  theoretical  or  analytical  framework 
for  the  events  decribed.  Although  the  case  studies  are  brief,  they  are  lively 
and  serve  to  highlight  the  details  that  a  legislator  believes  are  important  in 
weighing  a  situation.  i 

The  author  concludes  that  the  legislature  clearly  has  been  subordinate 
to  the  Governor  in  relation  to  higher  education  decisionmakins  in  Illinois, 
but  the  legislature's  involvement  is  increasing.  By  pointing  outthe  Bdardof 
Higher  Education's  powerful  control  of  information,  ihe  Author 
demonstrates  how  state  higher  education  agencies  can  wield  considierable 
influence  in  the  budgetary  process.  The  author  also  cdr^cludes  that  a^ 
legislators  are  thiust  more  and  more  into  budgetary  conflicts,  they  develop 
analytical  capabilities — primarily  in  the  form  of  expert  staffs — toj  better 
evaluate  the  complex  issues.  v 

15:1.2/76-5  - 
State  Budgeting  for  Higher  Education:  Information  Systems  and 
Technical  Analyses,  Ralph  A.  Purves  and  Lyman  A.  Glenny,  231 
pp,  (Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education, 
University  of  California,  Berki^ley). 

This  monograph  is  one  a  series  that  summarizes  the  results  of  a  3-year, 
SO-state  study  of  the  processes  used  by  state  agencies  to  formulate  college 
and  university  budgets.  Seventeen  of  the  SO  states  were  studied  intensively. 
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This  Study  focuses  primarily  on  the  infonnational  and  analytical 
aspec.t^of  budget  requests  to  the  state  and  the  technical  procedures  that  state 
budget  agencies  ujr  to  review  these  submissions.  The  authors  give  particular 
attention  to  the  application  of  methods  used  to  rationalize  the  budget 
process,  such  as  program  budget  submissions,  new  information  reporting 
structures  and  systems,  and  various  micro-economic  analytical  techniques 
that  have.been  developed  for  budget  preparatfon  and  review. 

A  major  portion  of  the  study  is  .descriptive.  The  authors  discuss  the 
taxonomies,  uses,  and  systems  of  budgetary  and  financial  infocrriatiqn,  and 
they  consider  the  kind  of  data  institutions  provide,  the  format  or  organizing 
structure  for  collecting  and  displaying  the  uses  of  the  data  in  the  budget 
process  to  satisfy  various  budgetary  functions,  and  the  development  of 
'systematic  procedures  for  gathering  and  reporting  data.  The  authors 
^compare;  the  different  styles  of  higher  education  budget  review  by  estab* 
lishing  typologies  and  examining  in  detail  the  procedures  of  several  states. 
Review  tet^hniques  are  grouped  as  objects  of  expenditure  budgeting, 
performance  budgeting,  formula  budgeting,  progr^ming-planning- 
budgeting;  ^d  tactical  budget  planning.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
the  formal  budget  documents  that  provide  much  of  the  information  used  for 
the  overall  budget  review.  Requests  for  documents  from  institutions  and 
.statewide  goveming  boards,  the  exchange  of  documents  at  the  state  level, 
and  the  relationship  of  these  documents  tp  the  original  requests  are  examined 
to  show  these  documents  as  information  sources  and  as  review  material.  The 
authors  also  discuss  technical  pro|)fems  with  information'^ahd  analytical 
systems:  iioncomparability  of  dataf;  nonuse  of  data,  unsophisticated  costing 
techiiiques, /distorted  incentives  through  workload  factors,  adequacy  of 
output  infonnation,  data  qualHy  and  credibility,  and  misuse  of  data. 

The  STudy  also  evaluati^  budgetary  information  and  review  systems  in 
terms  oPthe  implications/and  consequences  of  their  use.  The  concluding 
chaptei^  is  a  particularly4xcellent  blend  of  philosophical,  theoretical;  and 
practical  consideratiop^  for  the  design  of  information  and  an<'^lysis  systems. 

15:ll2/76-6 

Budgeting  for  Higher  Educatiotv  and  the  Legislative  Oversight 
Process^  27  pp.  (Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  Atlanta,  Ga.  )v 

This  publication  presents  five  papers  that  discuss  the  higher  education 
budgeting  process  from  the  perspectives  of  institutional ,  state  higher  educa- 
tion agency,  executive  budget  office,  and  legislative  policymakers. 

In  ''Budgeting:  A  University  Perspective/'  Jack  K.  Williams  dis- 
cusses how  an  institutional  budget  is  prepared  and  indicates  what  legislators 
should  know  about  budgets^  plans  for  steady-state  or  decf  ning  enrollments, 
and  budget  formulas.  Williams  suggests  that  state  governments  must  estab- 
.  lish  the  guidelines  for  financial  retrenchment,  when  necessary,  and  allo\y 
institutions  to  make  recommendations  and  decisions  on  the  locations  of 
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budget  reductions.  Williams  also  notes  a  relationship  usually  overlooked:  If 

substantial  savings  are  to  be  realized*  they  must  be  accomplished  through 
reductions  of  personnel  or  increases  in  workload. 

James  M.  Furman  speaks  to  **Budgcting:  \  lews  of  a  Stale  Higher 
Education  Director/'  and  observes  that  the  share  of  state  revenues  ear- 
mai'ked  for  education  is  declining  as  enrollment  growth  reaches  its  peak. 
Furman  believes  that  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  view  higher 
education  as  the  balancing  mechanism  for  appropriations  generally  in  as- 
sembling the  total  budget.  Furman  also  sees  a  decline  in  the  use  of  budget 
formulas  in  the  future  and  a  concomitant  increasing  tendency  of  executive 
and  legislative  officials  to  view  higher  education's  share  of  the  budget  as 
what  remains  after  all  other  fixed  income  and  fixed  expenditure  items  are 
automatically  funded. 

In  "Budgeting;  Perspectives  From  a  State  Executive  Agency,"  Wayne 
F.  McGown  outlines  a  budget  contract  system  that  complements  the  zero- 
base  budgeting  system  being  instituted  in  Wisconsin  in  the  mid-l970's.  In 
budget  contracting,  the  legislature  formally  cdnUracts  with  agencies  for 
every  program  segment  in  the  budget.  The  contract  documentation  provides 
specific  evidence  of  the  program  performance  expected  and  becomes  the 
basis  for  postaudits.  McGown  believes  that  budget  formulas  arc  useful  for 
the  internal  allocation  of  resources  within  a  system,  but  that  they  arc  not 
particularly  useful  in  the  state-level  budget  determination  process. 

Lyman  A.  Glenny  discusses  the  relationships  between  ''State  Control 
and  Programs  for  Higher  Education."  He  summarizes  the  environmental 
context  for  budgeting  in  higher  education  and  discusses  findings  from  a 
survey  of  college  and  university  presidents.  In  particular,  he  notes  the 
tendency  of  presidents  to  hold  to  the  status  quo.  An  important  policy  issue 
raised  by  Glenny  is  that  if  adults  are  successfully  recruited  to  make  up  for 
enrollment  declines  among  the  young  in  public  institutions,  the  state  must 
decide  who  is  to  assume  the  cost. 

Finally,  Marshall  S.  Harris  addresses  "Legislative  Oversight:  A 
Former  Legislator's  View. ' '  He  describes  a  way  for  organizing  a  legislature 
to  conduct  oversight  studies  and  determine  legislative  policy.  Harris' 
principal  criticism  of  legislative  activity  is  that  there  is  seldom  a  coherent 
framework  for  policymaking.  Interestingly,  Harris  also  reports  on  higher 
education  policymaking  from  his  role  as  a  member  of  the  Flopda  Boards  of 
Regents.  This  perspective  is  \\\  many  ways  the  opposite  of  the  one  he  held  in 
his  fomier  legislative  role.  ^ 

15:1.2/75-1 

The  Political  Pursestrings:  The  Role  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
Budgetary  Process,  Alan  P.  Bidutis  and  Daron  K.  Butler,  eds., 
pp..(Sage/Haistead  Publishers,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.). 

Legislative  authority  once  ruled  the  budgetary  process,  but  recently  has 
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been  eclipsed  by  the  executive/branch  of  government.  Considerable 
has  been  given  to  the  reform  of  state  legislatures;  one  such  reform  has  been 
increased  professional  staffing  to  assist  legislators  in  gathering,  processing, 
and  assessing  information.  The  essays  in  this  volumeexamine  the  nature  and 
workings  of  these  staff  through  a  systematic  comparison  of  their  back- 
•  *  grounds,  norms,  constraints,  /functions,  and  influences  in  various  state 
legislatures.  The  bpok  is  particularly  useful  because,  as  the  introductory 
review  notes,  most  of  the  studies  on  legislative  behavior  to  date  have  focused 
on  congressional  rather  than  state  legislative  action. 

The  book  is  organized  into  two  parts.  The  first  is  largely  descriptive, 
fiKusing  on  the  origins  and  functions  of  legislative  fiscal  staffs  in  New 
Mexico,  Florida,  Michigan,  and  Illinois.  The  authors  of  these  chapters  are 
members  of  the  fiscal  staffs  in  their  respective  states.  The  Unifying  theme  is 
that  the  role  of  the  legislative  staff  is  not  to  make  policy  but  to  provide 
legiJilators  with  t^^^  define  the  policy 

environment.  Also  noted  is  the  increasingly  important  role  these  staffs  play 
in  legislative  ovenjight.  ' 

The  second  part  of  the  book  examines  the  legislative  staffs  in  ^ 
•  Wisconsin,  New  York,  and  Texas  from  a  somewhat  broader  perspective. 
These  chapters  evaluate  the  implications  of  increases  in  the/size  and  number 
of  legislative  staffs  and  assess  the  influence  of  these  staffs  in  the  legislative 
process.  Leif  S.  Hartmark's  chapter  on  Wisconsin  is  a  particularly  fine  blend 
of  description  and  analysis. 

The  editors  note  that  ''legislative  staff  influence  is  the  convergence  of 
the  intelligence,  integrative,  and  innovative  functions.-  Although  legisia- , 
tive  fiscal  staffs  play  a  significant  role  in  developing  a  state*s  budget,  the  • 
legislator  is  the  chief  policymaker  and  defines  the  staff  roles  that  determine 
the  staff-legislator  relationship, 

15:1.2/75-2 

''Flexibility  for  Whom:  The  Case  of  Forced  Savings  in  Budgeting 
for  Higher  Education,"  Anthony  W.  Morgan,  Educational  Record. 
Vol.  56,  No:  I ;  Winter,  pp.. 42-47. 

Forced  savings,  othervvise  known  as  salary  savings  or  turnover  savings,  ^ 
is  one  state-level  government  strategy  for  reducing  higher  education  bud- 
gets. Forced  sayings  is  Qsually  treated  as  a  deficiency  appropriation  in  the 
budget:  the  institution  is  required  to  save  and  return  this  amount  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  accounting  period.  Thus,  it  becomes  a  mechanism  for  resource 
reallocation. 

In  this  article,  the  author  focuses  on  savings  strategies  used  in  the 
University  of  California  and  California  State  University  and  Colleges 
systems  during  the  early  I970's.  Forced  savings  is  used  as  a  lens  through 
which  the  interorg^^  relationships  between  the  state,  itiulticampus 
system,  and  campu^iMevels  can  be  viewed.  The  author  concludes  that  the 
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State,,  ^stom,  and  campus  administrators  had  similar  reactions  to  forced 
savings  in  tending  to  avoid  uncertainty  and  preserve  flexibility  by  taking 
funds  from  another  level  of  organization  and  to  use  savings  as  a  device  for 
influencing  a  subordinate  level's  allocation  of  resources.  By  specifying  a 
forced  l^Vej  of  savings,  state-level  administrators  reduce  their  budget 
uncert;lthty>by.  fixing  the  minimum  level  of  lapsed  funds.  This  strategy  of 
uncertainty* rediiction  is,  in  turn,  repeated  at  the  multicampus  system  and 
campus  levels.  *  / 

A  major  policy  issue  is  how  savings  targets  should  be  assigned.  The 
author  spjggesjs  three  alternatives;  (I)  assign  flat  percentages  to  all 
subordinate  units  regardless  of  the  variability  in  savings  potential;  (2)  assign 
targets  according  to  the  ability  to  pay;  (3)  use  differential  savings  targets  to 
redistribute  available  resources  among  subordinate  units.  Other  key  policy 
questions  raised  are  how  to* assess  th&effects  of  savings  on  the  quality  of 
services  ptovided  and  how  much  flexibility  each  unit  should  have. 

The  author  also  notes  the  lack  of  incentives  to  carry  forward  balartces. 
An  obvious  incentive  is  to  allow  the  system  and  campuses  t:.  retain  a  portion 
''of  the  resources  saved.  However,  the  state  fears  abuses  of  incentive  systems. 
The  author  notes  the  despite  the  pitfalls,  incentive  systems  are  instrumental 
in  promoting  a  healthy  morale  and  a  climate  for  change.  ^  ^ 

;  This  article  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  officials  in  educational 
institutions  and  state  governments  who  are  concerned  with  the  management 
of  budget  reductions.  The  article  gives  considerable  insight  into  state- 
institutional  relationships. 

,\      .    -   

15:1.2/73-1  ^ 

**Statewide  Reallocation  Through  Program  Priorities,"  Edward 
H.  Flentje  and  Steven  B.  Sample,  Educational  Record,  Vol.  54,  No. 
3,  Summer,  pp.  175-184.  Also  "Conunentx*^  'Statewide  ReaUoca- 
tkm  Through  Program  Priorities',"  Lyle  B.  Lanier,  Educational 
^tftor^i.  Vol.  54,  No.  3,  Summer,  pp.  184-189. 

Tliese  papers  examine  the  relationship  between  state  agencies  and 
institutions  in  a  situation  where  resources  are  suddenly  scarcer  than 
anticipated.  Edward  H.  Flentje  and  Steven  B.  Sample  provide  a  detailed 
case  history  of  the  1972-73  budge^  cycle  in  Illinois  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Educjktion  (IBHE).  LyIeB.  Lanier  critiques  the 
interpretation  from  the  perspective  of  the  University  of  .lllinois.  The  wealth 
of  case  material  and  the  contrast  in  perspectives  make  these  two  papers 
^invaluable  to  anyone  interested  in  the  institutional  consequences  of  state- 
level  budget  strategies.  / 

Illinois  higher  education  approached  the  1972-73  budget  cycle  with 
some  uncertainty  in  that  the  1971-72  budgets  had  been  pared  by  the 
Governor  in  June  197 1  to  a  level  comparable  to  the  previous  year.  The  IBHE 
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adopted  a  pnx:ess  to  establish  high  and  low  statewide  priorities  for  higher 
education  in  order  to  bridge  the  gap  between  available  resources  and 
/"perceived  neaiJj^-Thefpicogram  priorities  approach  to  reallocation  was  an 
alternative  to  a(mss-tt>e-board  cuts,  freezes  on  various  categories  of 
expenditures,  and  pro^ammatic  moratoriums.  In  the  process,  the  IBHE 
reallocated  $24  ttiillijpp  from  low  to  high  priority  programs.  Flentje  )knd 
Sample  answer  three  questions  in  the  aftirmative:  Should  reallocation  take 
place?  Should  it  take  place  programmatically?  Should  it  iake  place  on  a 
statewide  basis?  | 

Lanier  is  extremely  critical  of  the  IBHE  approach  to  ihi  1972-73  cycle. 
First,  he  argues  that  the  statutory  authority  of  the  IBHE  is  limited  to  advjsjjig 
the  appropriate  board  of  control  about  existing  programs  and  does  hot  extend 
lo  the  elimination  of  programs.  Lanier  analyzes  why  the  IBHE  rejected 
several  alternative  budget  strategies,  including  the  need;j  budget  and  the 
fixed  i)ase  approach r  He  concludes  that  the  program  priority  technique  waS 
not  suitable  and  that  the  state*s  appropriation  process  itiad^  it  impossible  for 
the  IBHE  to  enforce  its  specific  program  recommendations^.  Lanier  also 
points  out  the  communications  and  timing  difficulties  that'  arose  in 
implementing  the  program  priority  technique.  : 

■   ■         '       ■  I 
15:1.2/73-2  | 

Changing  State  Budgeting,  S.  Kenneth  Howard,  372  pp.  (Council 

of  State  Governments,  Lexington,  Ky.).  ' 

This  volume  examines  the  emerging  trends  in  state  ^budgeting,  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  impact  of  plaiining-programming^budgeting  as  an 
administrative  process  that  is  heavily  influenced  by  potitjcal  considerations. 
Like  most  budgetary  process  studies,  his  book  concentrijtes  on  the  planning 
and  spending  sides  of  budgetifig,  giving  little  attention  to  the  revenue  side.  ' 

The  author  provides  A  general  description  of  the  sjiate  administrator\s 
milieu  and  summarizes  some  characteristics  of  state  budgeting.  A 
particularly  useful  section  deals  with  the  intergovernmental  context  of 
budgeting,  addressing  the  concepts  of  federalism,  the  states*  responsibi- 
lities, and  forms  of  sharing.  There  is  also  a  discussion  of  capital  budgeting, 
including  the  organizational  arrangements  used  in  sta^e  capital  budgeting. 
The  major  portion  of  the  book  is  directed  toward  budget  reform,  with  an 
emphasis  on  PPBS  as  an  approa(:h  to  rational  budgeting  .  The  role  of  systems 
analysis  is  discussed  in  relatifti  to  program  analysis.  The  author  concludes 
that  although  the  Federal  model  of  PPBS  is  dead  among  state  governments, 
the  ideas  underlying  PPBS  (adoption  of  a  longer  range  view,  emphasis  on 
altcmatives.4  evaluation  of  alternatives  in  terms  of  effectiveness,  develop- 
ment of  a  capacity  for  more  thorough  systematic  analysis)  are  alive  in  many 
states.  The  author  also  presents  the  political  dimensions  of  the  budgetary 
process  from  the  perspectives  of  the  governor  and  the  legislature. 

A  frustrating  feature  of  this  book  is  that  its  descriptions  and  analyses  of 
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the  state  budgetary  prtKess  are  t^  general.  Although  the  author  clearly  has 
had  considerable  contact  with  budgeters  in  many  states,  he  has  not  woven 
^examples  of  stale  practices  into  the  discussion.  Unless  the  reader  has  had 
prior  experience  with  the  budgetary  process,  particularly  in  several  settings, 
the  concepts  presented  njay  appear  too  abstract  to  relate  to  actual  practice. 

15:1.2/72-1        .  .  > 

>lyatever  HappenM  to  State  Budgeting?,  S.  Kenneth  Howard  and 
Gloria  A.  Grizzle,  eds..  5t)3  pp*.  (Council  of  State  Governments, 
Lexington,  Ky.). 

This  excellent  volume  is  a  collection  of  5 1  articles,  essays,  and  excerpts 
from  books  concerning  the  theory  and  practice  of  budgeting.  The  contribu- 
tions reprinted  here  are  from  a  variety  of  sources,  including  professional 
journals  in  public  admi^^^^  political  science,'  and  planning,  and 

publications  by  the  National  Association  of  State  Budget  Officers  and  the 
Council  of  State  Governments.  Accordingly,  the  contents  of  this  collection 
range  beyond  the  budget  process . 

The  articles  arc  loosely  stnicturcd  around  five  themes:  (1)  scope  of  state 
budgeting;  (2)  .the  budgeter:  role  and  relationships  with  other  participants; 
(3)  developing  the  basis  for  budget  decisions;  (4)  techniques  for  the 
budgeter;  and  (5)  innovation  and  change.  The  quality  of  the  articles  ranges 
widely,  but  the  following  "classic"  articles  or  essays  arc  included:  "The 
Lack  of  a  Budgetary  Theory,"  by  V,0,  Key,  Jr.;  "Toward  a  Theory  of 
Budgeting,"  by  Verne  B,  Lewis;  "The  Road  to  PPB:  The  Stages  of  Budget 
Refonr/'  by  Allen  Schick;  "Rol*  and  Symbols  in  the  Determination  of 
State  Expenditures,"  by  Thumas  J.  Anton;  "The  Systems  Approach  and 
Public  Policy,"  by  E.S.  Quade;  "Systems  Analysis  and  the  Political  Pro- 
cess," by  James  R.  Schlesinger;  "Rescuing  Policy  Analysis  from  PPBS," 
by  Aaron  Wildavsky;  ''Planning  and  Predicting:  Or  What  ToDo  When  You 
Don't  Know  the  Names  of  the  Variables,"  by  Leonard  J,  Duhl;  and  "Social 
Planning:  The  Search  for  Legitimacy,"  by  Martin  Rein.  Having  ready 
access  (p  thes2  articles  alone  makes  the.  volume  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
booltshelf.  .  - 

15:1.2/72-2 

Dollars  and  Sense:  Budgeting  for  Today's  Campus,  Gene  A. 
'  Budig,  ed.,'-H4  pp.  (College  and  University  Business  *  Press. 
McGraw-Hill  Aiblications  Co. ,  Chicago). 

.  This  booR  contains  two  essays  that  give  the  legislative  and  executive 
perspectives  on  state  budgeting  tor  higher  education:  "The  Governor's  Role 
in  the  Budget  Process.**  by  f  .N.  Hurd  and  E)onald  Axelrod,  and  "Legisla- 
tive Expectations  of  the  Budget^  '  by  A.  Alan  Post. 

The  essay  by  Hurd  and"  Axelrod  is  an  overview  of  policy  issues 
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considered  by  the  executive  budget  staff,  and  is  designed  for  the  reader  with 
little  previous  exposure  to  executive  policymaking  in  the  budget  process. 
Included  is  a  position  description  for  the  office  of  governor,  with  a  dis- 
cusssion  of  the  execuiive  power  of  appointment,  the  responsibility  for 
'  assuring  accountability  and  productivity  /  and  the  executive  role  in  interst?tc 
relations.  The  authors  stress  the  need  for  a  planning  process  in  higher 
education  and  for  the  proper  coordination  of  the  programs  of  multiple 
systems  of  higher  education.  They  briefly  examine  the  components  of  the 
operating  budget,  summarizing  the^  policy  issues  Associated  with  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  budget.  There  is  a  particularly  good  presentation  of 
the  policy  questions  raised  by  the  executive  budget  office  concerning  capital 
budgets.  In  conclusion,  the  authors  consider  how  the  executive  budget  office 
staff  assesses  the  administration's  fundamental  policy  for  higher  education, 
and  elaborate  on  the  executive  concern  folr  financing  and  implementing  the 
budget. 

Post  observes  that  planning  and  budgeting  are  the  two  most  important 
legislative  roles,  with  the  budget  being  the  principal  planning  document.  In 
examining  the  flow  of  the  budgetary  process  as  sc^n  by  the  legislative  and 
legislative  staffs.  Post  seelcs  answers  to  several  questions:  What  planning 
and  budget  materials  does  the  legislature  receive  and  what  form  do  these 
materials  take?  NVhen  does  the  legislature  receive  such  materials,  and  in 
relation  to  what  legislative  pAxesscs?  Whichiegislative  organization  re-  / 
ceives  the  materials,  to  whom  A  this  group  directly  responsible,  and  \ll?Jiat ; 
staff  capacity  does  it  have  for  analysis?  What  roles  do  the  higher  education 
,  agencies  and  the  governor  play  in  such  review?  To  what  extent  is  legislative 
review  integrated  into  the  actual  decisionmaking  processes  of  the  legislature 
so  the  members  will  have  access  to  the  analysis,  along  with  .sufficient 
confidence  in  it  to  assure  its  effective  use  in  makihg  polity  decisions?  Post 
notes  that  the  relationship  of  the  legislative  staff  to  the  partisan  political 
structure  of  the  legislature  has  an  impt)rtant  bearing  on  the  staff  role  in  the 
budgetary  process  His  presentation  is  enriched  with  examples  of  the  varia- 
tions in  the  budgetary  processes  in  different  states.  In  summary,  this  essay  is 
an  excellent  introduction  to  the  legislative  side  of  budgeting. 

15:1,2/71 

/     .  Budget  Innovation  in  the  States,  Alien  Schick,  223  pp.  (The  Brook^^ 
ings  Institution,  Washington,  D.C.). 

Schick's  book  is  a  study  of  the  two  then  most  rece;it  attempts  to 
improve  state  budgeting:  the  introduction  of  performance  budgeting  in  the 
^  i  195()'s,  and  the  planning-prjjgramming-budgeting  systems  (PI  85)  move- 
ment of  the  I960's.  The  analysis  of  thV  historical  development  of  these  two 
budget  innovations- IS  excellent.  Interestingly,  Schick  notes  that  PPBS 
advanced  independently  of  public  administration  because  of  the  infusion  of 
the  economic  planning  ethic  into  budgeting.  Thus,  where  previous  attempts 
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at  budget  rclbrni  were  concommitant  with  reorganization,  PPBS  had  a  new 
conceptual  base  dependent  upon  classic  economics  and  planning  notions  of 
rationality  rather  than  on  political-adminislrative  theories. 

Peribmiance  budgeting,  with  its  emphasis  on  activity  classifications, 
pert'ormance  measurements,  and  perfomiance  reports,  sought  to  regroup 
expenditure  accounts  to  confomi  more  closel>  with  organizational  t'unc- 
(ions.  Schick  notes  that  (he  changes  introduced  by  budgeting  did  not  meet 
the  potential.  To  highlight  his  observations,  Schick  provides  three  briefcase 
histories  of  the  development  of  performance  budgeting  in  Maryland,  New 
York,  and  Ohio. 

Schick  notes  that,  as  of  1969,  more  than  half  of  the  slates  were  either 
implementing  or  Considering  PPBS  in  some  form.  Significantiy,  in  only  one 
or  two  states  had  PPB  worked  its  way  into  the  decisionmaking  process  of 

-slate  government.  Schick  provides  extensive  case  studies  of  five^stat^^ 
California,  New  York,  Wisconsin;  Hawaii,  Pennsylvania— that  were  the 
most  advanced  in  implementing  PPBS.  In  none  of  the  five  states  was  the 
implementation  a  clear-cut  failure  or  success. 

Schick  observes  that  budget  innovation  will  succeed  only  when  the 
stale  reexamines  the  ways  in  which  it  uses  its  budget  process.  One  of  the  first 
steps  in  budget  reform  is  to  reconstruct  the  budget  control  mechanisms  so 
that  the  needs  for  control  can  be  met  while  the  budget  machinery  is  revamped 

■  to  include  planning. 

15:1.2/67  \ 
**Roles  and  Symbols  in  the  Determination  of  State  Expendi- 
tures/' Thomas  J.  Anton,  Mid\ve.stJournid  of  Political  Vol. 
11 ,  No.  February,  pp.  27-43. 

Thomas  Anton  has  developed  a  relatively  simple  yet  powerful  model  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  state  otTicials  decide  to  spend  public  funds.  His 
model  uses  the  concept  of  the  ^^role"  to  summarize  the  characteristic 
behavior  of  a  state-level  participant  in  ^^-i  l^udget  process.  Once  defined,  the 
symbolic  significance  of  the  roles  is  assessed  in  terms  of  the  impact  on  the 
budget  process. 

Within  this  model,  state  agency  officials  (such  as  institutional  repre- 
sentatives) are  seen  as  expansive;  in  all  likelihood,  they  will  request  more 
money  next  year  than  is  currently  available  to  them.  Budget  review  offic'als 
see  their  role  as  watchdogs  of  the  treasury  or  as  budget-ciUters.  Th  ^se 
officials  generally  expect  state  agency  requests  to  be  expansive.  Anton 
argues  that  the  governors  are  **money  providers"  or  **budget  balancers,", 
and  only  infrequently  can  be  viewed  as  decisionmakers  in  the  determination 
of  state  expenditures.  (This  characterization  of  governors  was  perhaps  more 
accurate  10  years  ago  than  tcxlay.)  Finally,  similar  to  governors,  legislators 
are  seen  to  participate  in  the  search  for  new  revenue  rather  than  in  the 
determination  of  state  expenditures. 
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Anton  observes  that  the  participants  in  the  budget  process  use  a  set  of 
symbols  to  rationalize  their  role  behavior.  These  rationalizations  mask  the 
true  meanings  of  action .  Agency  administrators  justify  budget  expansion  on 
programmatic  grounds  or  in  the  name  of  service;  fact,  the  administrators  are 
attempting  to  protect  themselves  against  the  consequences  of  a  budget 
reduction  in  a  no^increase  budget  that  cannot  withstand  a  cut.  Budget  review 
officials  and  governors  justify  budget  reductions  in  terms  of  economy  and 
efficiency;  in  effect,  these  officials  are  seen  to  be  protecting  a  peculiar 
status.  Governors  and  legislatures  use  both  programmatic  and  management 
symbols  in  disguising  action  aimed  at  increasing  revenues  to  balance  bud- 
gets that  show  little  evidence  of  either  new  programs  or  efficiency,  In 
summary,  the  budget  symbolizes  responsibility;  the  cut,  economy;  and  the 
increase,  service. 

Although  the  symbolic  interpretation  of  political  behavior  has  drawn 
some  criticism,  the  wealth  of  insight  presented  in  this  article  makes  it 
**must"  reading. 

1.3   Federal  Budgetary  Process 
15:1.3/80 

'  Congress  and  Money:  Budgetings  Spending  and  Taxing,  Allen 

Schick,  604  pp.  (The  Urban  institute,  Washington,  D,C.), 

This  book  analyzes  in  considerable  detail  the  operation  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  process  between  1975  and  1979.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  altered  budgetary  roles  and  relationships  in  Congress  and 
created  a  Congressional  Budget  Office  to  provide  information  and  analyses 
to  Cong.  ess.  The  book  compares  the  pre-Budget  Act  behavior  of  legislative 
particip^knts  with  current  behavior  and  examines  the  pattems  of  cooperation 
and  conflict  that  have  arisen  during  the  first  S  years  of  the  new  process. 
Schick's  focu5  goes  beyond  budgeting  to  include  the  tax,  appropriations, 
and  authorization  work  of  Congress. 

The  core  research  question  that  Schick  addresses  is:  What  happens  to  a 
budget  process  when  it  confronts  Congress,  and  what  happens  to  Congress 
when  it  must  attend  to  new  budget  functions?  He  also  attempts  to  answer 
three  questions:  Is  the  process  working?  Is  the  process  working  in  terms  of 
the  routines  and  requirements  laid'down  in  the^udget  Act?  Has  the  budget 
pnxess  made  a  difference  in  terms  of  the  levels  of  rev<  nue  and  expenditure? 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  One  reviews  the  budgetary 
conflicts  that  preceded  the  passage  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
and  describes  the  factors  responsible  for  the  new  budgetary  structure.  This 
section  details  the  teniis  of  the  new  act  and  analyzes  the  roles  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  new  committees  and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  as 
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originally  formulated  and  as  they  have  evolved  over  a  5-year  period.  Part 
Two  deals  with  the  way  in  which  congressional  budget  resolutions  arc 
p'-oduced  and  reviews  efforts  lo  enforce  budgetary  discipline  under  the  new 
procedures  of  the  act.  This  section  also  examines  the  role  of  authorizing 
committees  and  the  ways  in  which  these  committees  interact  with  the  budget 
committees  and  become  involved  in  the  budget  process.  In  Part  Three, 
Schick  analyzes  the  relationships  between  the  budget  process  and  commit- 
tees and  the  four  preexisting  centers  of  budgetary  power— the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committes,  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Schick  ends  the  book'with  an  assessment  of  the  new  budget  process.  He 
notes  that  most  major  congressional  fights  lu-e  over  the  margin  of  each 
year's  budget.  The  major  portion  of  the  budget  is  detennined  by  legislative 
decisions  of  prior  years.  Accordingly,  the  budget  process  controls  the 
amount  of  fighting  by  limiting  discussion  to  the  large  but  relatively  (to  the 
budget  base)  insignificant  margin. 

This  book  contains  more  descriptive  detail  than  most  readers  will  want. 
However,  Schick  is  one  of  the  most  insightful  students  of  budgeting 
practices,  and  his  observations  are  worth  the  effort.  Also,  although  this  book 
examines  budgeting  at  the  Federal  level,  the  dynamics  of  the  new  congres- 
sional budget  process  may  in  fact  anticipate  future  developments  at  the  state 
level,  especially  in  light  of  the  trend  toward  larger  legislative  fiscal  staffs.  . 

15:1.3/79  . 

The  Politics  of  tlic  Budgetary  Process,  Aaron  Wildavsky,  31 1  pp 
(Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston). 

This  book  was  among  the  first  to  report  on  the  budgetary  process 
broadly  as  a  system  of  political  interactions  rather  than  as  a  set  of  technical 
accounting  procedures.  It  is  requirec^  reading  for  anyone  who  wishes  to 
become  familiar  with  the  dynamics  of  the  budgetary  process.  Although  the 
focus  of  the  book  is  on  budgeting  at  the'Fcderal  level ,  the  analysis  developed 
applies  to  the  process  at  the  state  and  local  levels  as  well. 

Wildavsky  first  defines  the  term  **budget'*  as  seen  from  a  number  of 
different  orientations,  and  then  shows  how  various  participants  examine  the 
political  environment  and  make  calculations 'that  serve  as  the  basis  for 
budgetary  decisions.  He  stresses  the  incremental  nature  of  the  budgetary 
process  and  places  the  participants  of  the  process  within  a  system  of  roles 
and  perspectives  to  explain  budgetary  behavior.  Within  this  framework,  hc*^ 
examines  the  budget  process  through  the  strategies  adopted  by  the  partici- 
pants, including  strategics  designed  to  capitalize  on  the  fragmentation  of 
power  in  national  politics, 

Wildavsky  examines  briefly  the  history  and  politics  of  budget  reform 
and  outlines  how  new  procedures  developed  from  traditional  budgeting 
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procedures.  One  chapter  is  devoted  loihe  concept  and  implementation  of  a 
planning-progranuning-budgeling  system  (PPBS).Thc  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  PPB  are  discussed,  and  the  author  explains' why,  in  his  view,  PPB 
ultimately  fails.  The  author  offers  an  appraisal  of  exisi'ing  budgetary 
practices  and  suggests  major  alternatives;  He  further  maintains  that  the 
present  budgetary  process,  though  imperfect,  performs  much  better  than 
many  observers  have  thought  and  has  many  features  that  are  superior  to  the 
proposed  alternatives.  In  particular,  Wildavsicy  argues  that  future  reform 
should  concentrate  on  a  more  thoroughgoing  incremental  approach  rather 
than  a  more  comprehensive  one. 

VVildavsky  concludes  this  work  with  an  essay  on  the  changin,^  role  of 
Congress,  particularly  in  relation  lo  the  decline  of  guardianship  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  This  trend  is  described  in  the  context  of  trends  in 
national  budgeting  in  the  modem  democracies.  Drawing  on  the  British 
experience,  the  author  discusses  what  refonns  should  and  should  not  be 
undertaken  to  strengthen  the  role  of  Congress  in  the  budgetary  process. 

An  extremely  useful  appendix  outlines  the' major  steps  in  the  Federal 
•  budgetary  process.  , 


15:1:3/78-1 

^^Agency  Strategies  and  Executive  Review:  The  Hidden  PbUtiks  of 
Budgeting/'  Lance  T;  LeLoup  and  William  B.  Moreland,  Public 
Administration  Reyie\\\  VoL  38,  May/June,  pp.  232-239. 

L^Loup  and  Moreland  observe  that  the  incremental  theory  of  budgeting 
fiK'uses  on  the  stability  of  the  budgetary  process  and  describes  why  change  is 
minimal.  They  contj^nd  that  in  assuming  that  the  entire  budgetary  prcKess  is 
reasonably  staole,  increnientalists  assume  that  the  component  stages  of  the 
process  are  also  stable.  The  authors  present  empirical  evidence  lb 
demonstrate  that  there  is  indeed  considerable  variation  in  agency  roles  and 
budgetar)  behavior. 

The  authors  draw  on  data  for  Department  of  Agriculture  agencies 
between  1946  and  1 97 1  to  illustrate  their  theses  that  agency  strategies  varyi 
that  there  needs  to  be  further  differentiation  of  the  role  of  ''guardianship"  to 
understand  the  behavior  of  Federal  departments  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  that  roles  and  strategies  have  a  differential  impact  on 
budgetar>'  outcomes.  Agency  strategies  are  gauged  in  terms  of  agency 
usscrtiveness,  as  manifested  .in  annual  budget  requests,  agency  innova- 
ti>  f*ness  in  the  use  of  promotional  devices  and  techn*iques»  direct  confronta- 
tion with  reviewing  bodies,  attempts  to  avoid  direct  control,  and  efforts  to 
increase  discretion  in  the  expenditure  phase  of  budgeting.  The  authors 
hypothesize  that  the  more  assertive  the  agency,  the  lower  the  relative 
propoHion  of  requests  approved  but  the  greater  the  absolute  budget  growth. 
The  data  support  this  hyp<jthesis.  -  . 

..  ^^^.....  ..j'  •  .  ............  .......... 
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More  interesting;  however,  is  the  role  behayior  observed  in  the  bud- 
getary process,  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  appears  to  be  more 
mechanical  and  regular  in  its  budget  cuts  than  either  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Congress,  The  Department  of  Agriculture's  role  is  to 
* 'balance  the  extremes,  "  increasing  agency  requests  in  the  least  assertive 
category  and  reducing.the  most  assertive  requests  more  severely  than  either 
the  Oftlce  of  Management  and  Budget  or  the  Congress,  The  authors  also 
note  that  very  assertive  agencies  will  sometimes  violate  the  unity  of  the 
executive  bt  Iget  and  take  their  cases  before  Congress,  where  they  arc  often 
successful  i.i  increasing  their  budgets.  The  authors  point  out  that  some 
agencies  are  in  a  better  position  than  others  to  be  assertive.  The  more 
aggressive  agencies  tend  to  have  stro:\g  external  support  in  the  public,  the 
President,  or  the  Congress, 


15:1.3/78-2 

''Discretion  in  National  Budgeting:  Controlling  the  Controll- 
ables/'  Lance  T.  LeLoui*,  Policy  Analysis.  Vol.  4,  No.  4,  Fall,  pp. 
455-475. 

This  article  examines  notions  of  budget  control  at  the  Federal  level, 
although  the  issues  discussed  aic  relevant  for  other  levels  of  the  budgetary 
process.  Specifically,  the  article  analyzes  the  concept  of  "'controllability" 
and  attempts  to  identify  the  actual  discretion  available  to  decisionmakers  in 
annual  budgeting. 

LeLoup  argues  that  the  controllable/uncontrollablediciicr'^nvy  is  not  a 
useful  one.  It  indicates  how  budget  items  may  be  changed  but  not  which 
items  may  be  changed,  A  more  fruitful  approach,  claims  the  author;  ad- 
dresses two  questions:  What  arc  the  parameters  of  annual  budgeting  and  how 
can  they  be  determined?  Wifhin  these  boundaries,  where  does  potential 
discretion  over  expenditures  ex.  »t? 

In  his  analysis  of  budge  ing  behavior,  the  author  observes  that  the 
emphasis  on  budgeting  us  an  annual  phenomenon  may  mask  the  multiyear 
nature  of  most  spibnding  decisions.  Thus,  incremental  models  of  budgeting 
tend  to  minimize  the  fact  that  current  decisions  on  revenue  and  spending 
totals  can  limit  the  availability  of  future  resources  and  hence  constrain 
subsequent  allocations,  UncontrolFable  spending  is  examined  in  several 
components:  (1)  fixed  cost,  (2)  multiyear  contracts  and  obligations,  and  (3) 
entitlement  programs  and  payments  to  slates  and  individuals,  LcLoup  notes 
that  the  idenlification  of  the  location  of  controllable  expenditures  is  in  itself 
insuftlcient  to  identify  budgetary  discretion.  Political  feasibility  must  also 
be  considered.  The  controllable  portion  of  the  budget  represents  a  set  of 
commitments  to  ongoing  activities  that  are  difficult  for  policymakers  to 
ignore  or  alter  significantly , 
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LcLoup  concludes  that  the  Federal  budget  is  locked  in  far  more  than  the 
usual  estimate  of  V75  percent  uncontrolUble"  indicates;  he  estimates  that 
between  90  and  95  percent  of  the  budget  is  beyond  control  tlirough  annual 
manipulation.  Also,  at  the  Federal  level,  agency  discretion  in  budget  execu- 
tion (i.e. <  through  carrying  over  balances,  timing  expenditures,  and 
obligating  budget  authority  from  prior  years)  represents  an  obstacle  to 
executive  and  legislative  control.  The  author  believes  that  annual  discretion 
in  the  national  budget  is  sufficient  because  most  important  decisions  now  ' 
have  u  multiyear  impact.  A  de  facto  multiyear  budfel  process  will  probably 
develop  into  an  explicit  multiyear  budget  process  in  the  future.  In  the 
short  run,  LeLoup  corfcludes,  we  should  not  expect  or  advocate  major 
reallocations.  * 

15:1.3/68 

The  Politics  and  Economics  of  Public  Spending,  Charles  L. 
Schultze,  143  pp.  (The  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  collection  of  lectures  is  intended  to  demonstrate  how  systematic 
analysis  can  coexist  with  the  political  process.  The  framework  for  Schultze's 
analysis  is  the  Federal  budget  process  of  th6  mid  I960's,  when  the  use  of 
planning-programming-budgeting  (PPB)  spread  from  i^s  birthplace  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  the  entire  Federal  Government.  Schultze's '  bjec- 
tive  was  to  examine  how  systematic  analysis  and  long-range  planning  have 
been  applied  to  the  Federal  Government's  civilian  programs. 

Schultze  contrasts  the  **politicar'  or  negotiation  mode  of  decision- 
making, with  is  emphasis  on  incrementalism,  with  rational  buWting  (in 
the  tbrm  of  PPB),  with  its  emphasis  on  the  examination  of  a  wide  range  of 
alternative  means  toward  some  desired  end,  and  he  demonstrates  how 
analysis  can  be  used  to  support  the  bargaining  mode)  of  decisicinmaking. 
Although  the  emphasis  throughout  the -book  is  on  systematic  an  Jy sis,  the  ; 
;ciUthor  demonstrates  that  he  has  an  experienced  sensitivity  to  ih^  political 
environment.  He  firmly  believes  that  the  Increasing  complexity*  of  social 
programs  demands  more  analytical  consid<»*'auon  in  their  design  and  man- 
agement. 

Schiiltze's  arguments  are  very  neatly  presented.  After  tracing  the 
evolution  of  budget  techniques,  he  compares  rational  decisionmaking  (PPB) 
with  ^'muddling  through,"  or  incremental  decisionmaking.  The  most 
important  contribution  of  the  book  is  the  discussion  of  the  role  of  analysis  in 
political  decisions  and  the  future  directions  of  analysis.  By  contrast,  the 
author  clearly  understands  the  obstacles  to  implementing  the  fomial  PPB 
model  in  the  Federal  setting.  Schultze  concludes  with  some  suggestions Jbr  ^ 
political  and  administrative  improvements  in  the  decision  processes.  The 
emphasis  here  is  on  the  analytical  design  of  incentive  systems,  a  context  in 
which  detailed  decisions  about  programs  can  be  made  on  a  decentralized 
basis. 
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2.0   FORMUl  A  BUDGETING 

See:   3:2.3/79  Cost  Information  and  li'onnuia  Funding:  New 
Approaches,  Richard  H.  Allen  and  James  R.  topping,  eds. 

This  monograph  is  largely  the  product  of  a  conference  concerned  with 
the  impact  of  cost  information  on  statewide  budgeting  and  planning.  Con- 
ference participants  recognized  that  with  many  state  budgets  determined  in 
some  way  by  enrollment-driven  budget  formulas,  it  was  necessary  to 
anticipate  the  budgetary  impact  of  enrollment  declines  during  the  1980's. 

The  monograph  contains  the  text  of  addresses  by  two  keynote  speakers, 
Ohio  State  University  president  Harold  L.  Enarson's  "The  Uses  and  Abuses 
of  Cost  Information"  and  Maryland  state  legislator  Frank  B.  Pesci's  "An 
Overview  of  the  Issues  in  Statewide  Planning  arid  Appropriation  Processes 
and  the  Relationship  of  Cost  Information  to  These  Issues,  From  the  Perspec- 
tive of  a  State  Legislator  "  It  also  contains  case  studies  of  formula  use  in 
Florida,  Indiana,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

Enarson  warns  of  the  limitations  of  cost  infjf)rmation  and  emphasizes 
the  need  for  policymakers  to  use  means  otljer'than  cost  history  alone  to 
predict  future  funding  needs.  He  suggests  a  budget  approach  that  considers 
both  rixed  and  variable'  costs.  Pesci  provides  a  brief  overview  of  how 
state-level  agencies  assemble  the  higher  education  budget,  using  the  State  of 
Maryland  for  his  example. 

The  best  part  of  the  monograph  is'  the  discussion  of  the  four  cases  of 
fomiula  usage.  The  Florida  case  examines  the  community  college  system 
cost  study  and  the  attempts  to  introduce  a  formula  with  fixed,  variable,  and 
semivariable  cost  components.  Indiana's  development  and  use  of  a  base- 
plus  budget  system  with  marginal-costing  concepts  is  discussed  in  some 
detail;  The  Washington  case  tells  how  the  biennial  Washington  Unit 
Expenditures  Study,  an  activity-based  costing  system,  is  used  to  guide 
budgetary  policy.  Finally,  the  Wisconsin  case  explains  how  that  state's  cost 
analysis  is  conducted  and  how  the  cost  information  is  used  in  setting  tuition 
and  fee  levels,  in  allocating  financial  resources  among  institutions  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  system,  and  in  funding  Of  the  U\^^ystem  as  a 
-  whole  by  the  state. 

The  case  studies^  balance  the  historica'ind  political  aspects  of  formula 
development  with  discussions  of  the  techn.|cal  elements  of  the  cost  studies 
and  fonnulas,  A  number  of  policy  issues  are  also  presented.  For  example, 
the  problem  of  determining  what  portion  of  the  direct  instiiictional  budget 
should  be  considered  variable  i.sanalyzed  in  the  Indiana  study .  This  case  also 
notes  that  historical  costs  change  as  the  amount  of  available  revenue 
changes,  and  thus  may  not  reflect  normative  costs.  The  cases  also  indicate 
that  a  totally  realistic  portrayal  of  costs  is  extremely  expensive  to  ac- 
compli.sh.  may  lead  to  a  very  complex  formula,  and  may  threaten  the 
"understanding,  and  hence  existence,  of  funding  factors.  Also,  costs  studies 
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that  retTect  actual  institutional  cost  behavior  may  encourage  state-level 
officials  to  attempt  to  control  the  internal  expenditures  of  institutions. 
'     The  authors  conclude  thatto  develop  new  budgeting  approaches,  there 
must^^be  an  impetus  for  change.  Examples  of  pressures  for  change  are  a  * 
sevM,, decline  in  enrollments,  a  severe  Jloss  of  state  revenues,  and  the  *. 
intellei:tual,interest  of  professional  staffs  .^jid  elected  officials.  The  authors 

highlight  the  tradeoff  between  formula  accuracy  and  simplicity,  and  observe 
that  the  desire  to  develop  formulas  that  serve  better  during  periods  of 

enrollment  decline  will  probably  lead  to  more  complex  formulas.  Finally, 
the  authors  believe  that  the  tlxed-and-variable  cost  approach  as  used  in 
Florida  and  Wisconsin  probably  is  the  most  promising  for  a  period  of 
enroFlment  decline. 
This  monograph  is  an  excellent  picture  of  the  politics  and  technical 
 ,     problems  of  formula  budgeting.  : 


15:2.0/78-1 

A  Review  of  Selected  State  BMdget  Formulas  for  the  Support  of 
Postsecondary  Educational  Institutions,  Cynthia  A.-Linhail  and 
JohnL.  Yeager,  1 14  pp.  (Office  of^nivefsity  Planning,  Oniversilyof 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.). 

In  reexamining  its  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education,  the  Common- 
wealth of  PennsyljVania  reviewed  alternative  formula  budgeting  techniques 
for  possible  adaptation  in  Pennsylvania.  This  report,  which  is  the  staffs 
summary  of  a  task  force  review,  is  an  excellent  overview  of  formula 
budgeting  in  this  countiy.  The  niajor  focus  of  the  report  is  the  technical 
foutures  of  bucket  formulas,  with  some  discussion  of  the  processes  as- 
sociated with  the  development,  implementation,  and  maintenance  of  budget 
formulas.  . 

Most  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  summarizing  the  literature  on  the  design 
and  structure  of  state  budget  formulas  and  reviewing  budget  formulas  from 
|0  states:  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  New  Mexico,  Ohio",  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Washington,  The  budget  formulas  were 
compared  according  to  eight  major  categories  of  institutional  activity,  fol- 
lowing the  framework  established  by  the  National  Association  of  College 
and  University  Business  Officers  for  Educational  and  General  Expenditures. 
This  comparison  classified  each  formula  according  to  three  criteria:  (I) 
general  approach  (i.e. .  total  entitlement  or  line  item);  (2)  method  of  calcula- 
tion (i.e.,  staffing  standard r  workload,  or  percentage  base);  and  (3)  major 
components  (i.e.,  the  specific  variables  adclressed  in  the  formula).  An 
appendix  contains  a  written  description  and  a  mathematical  representation  of 
each  of  the  I O.state  budget  fonnulas, 

The  discussion  of  the  development,  implementation,  and  maintenance 
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ot  budget  formulas  is  brief  and  is  largely  a  summary  ot  the  monograph  by 
Meismger  ( 15:2.0/76- 1 ).  The  report  provides  recommendations  tor  a  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  budget  formula,  focusing. primarily  on  its 
technical  aspects.  However,  the  recommendations  da  contain  a  considerii- 
tion  of  the  process  by  which  the  formula  might  be  implemented: 

,  .  <>  ■ 

15:2.0/78-2 

Formula  Funding  in  tlie  SR£B  SUtes,  David  S.  Spence,  23  pp. 
(Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  Atlanta,  Ga.). 

Spence  summarizes  the  formula  funding  practices  in  the  14  states 
belonging  to  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  and  notes  the  changes 
that  have  occuired  in  the  formulas  since  the  1973-74  academic  year.  Data 
from  the  1977-78  academic  year  are  compared  to  the  1973^74  fonriulas^^ 
reported  by  Francis  Gross  (see  15:2.0/73-2).  The  five  basic  functions 
analyzed  are:  instruction,  academic  support,  general  administration, 
libraries,  and  plant  operation  and  maintenance. 

Spence  indicates  that  12  of  the  14  states  use  some  type  of  formula 
funding  system  (the  exceptions  being  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia).  In 
comparing  the  more  recent  formulas  with  the  earlier  ones,  he  notes  that,  over 
the  4-year  period,  the  complexity  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  formulas 
generally  has  increased. 

In  discussing  his  perceptions  concerning  the  future  directions  for 
formula  funding,  Spence  assumes  that  states  will  continue  to  rely  on  budget 
formulas  as  enrollments  level  and  decline.  This  behavior  is  explained  in  part 
by  the  anticipated  increase  in  emphasis  on  accountability  and  cost-effec- 
tiveness. Also,.the  author  observes  that  the  increased  interest  in  account- 
ability is  manifested  in  the  transition  from  incremental  budgeting  to  program 
budgeting  and  zero-base  budgeting  at  the  state  and  Federal  levels.  Spence 
foresees  that  formulas  will  continue  to  become  more  complex  to  satisfy  the 
pressures  for  greater  accountability. 

Spence  also  argues  that  as  institutions  agressively  seek  their  "fair 
share"  of  the  higher  education  budget  in  the  face  of  declining  resources  for 
higher  education,  they  will  turn  increasingly  to  budget  formulas  to  justify 
their  claims.  He  believes  that  during  relatively  tight  fiscal  times,  funding 
will  be  based  on  a  more  rational  knowledge  of  the  cost  and  expenditure 
patterns  of  higher  education  institutions.  Finally,  Spence  notes  that  several 
states  are  moving  toward  a  system  of  marginal  cost  funding  whereby 
variable  and  fixed-cost  bases  are  distinct,  and  he  expects  more  institutions  to 
suppt)rl  marginal  cost  funding  as  their  enrollments  begin  to  decline. 

This  is  a  very  good  summary  and  comparative  analysis  of  budget 
formulas  used  in  the  SREB  states  and  is  recommended  for  the  reader  who 
needs  to  delve  into  some  of  the  more  technical  aspect  of  the  formulas. 
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15:2.0/76-1 

State  Budgeting  for  Higher  Education:  The  Uses  of  Formulas, 

Richard  J.  Meisinger,  Jr.,  266  pp.  (Center  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment in  Higher  Education,  University  of  California,  Berkeley), 

This  monograph  is  one  of  a  series  that  summarizes  the  results  of  u 
3-ycar,  50-state  study  pf  the  processes  used  by  state  agencies  to  formulate 
the  budgets  of  colleges  and  universities.  This  study  provides  comparative 
analyses  of  the  historical  development  and  use  of  instructional  budgetary 
formulas  in  California,  Illinois,  and  Texas.  The  comparative  historical 
analyses  are  used  to  develop  a  framework  that  explains  the  adoption  and  use 
of  budgetary  formulas. 

The  central  analytical  and  theoretical  questions  addressed  by  the  study 
are:  ( 1)  What  strategies  and  counterstrategies  are  adopted  by  each  organiza- 
tion in  a  system  of  higher  education  that  employs  budgetary  formulas  (2) 
What  are  the  consequences  of  the  organizational  strategies  and  counter- 
strategies  for  uncertainty  reduction  and  the  locus  i2Lbu^etary  control?  (3) 
What  functions  are  performed  and  what  dysfunctions  result  through  the 
application  of  budgetary  formulas?  The  primary  emphasis  is  on  the  inter- 
organizational  relationships  between  executive  and  legislative  budget 
agencies,  higher  education  coordinating  agencies,  and  institutions  of  higher 
education.  The  work  is  an  extension  of  Miller's  1964  pioneering  study.  State 
Budgeting  for  Higher  Education:  The  Uses  of  Formulas  and  Cost  Analysis, 
but  focuses  m9re  on  the  political  dynamics  of  fonmula  use  than  on  the 
technical  details  of  the  formulas  themselves. 

The  principal  findings  of  the  study  indicate  that  the  introduction  of  a 
formula  into  a  budgetary  process  requires  sources  of  support  for  the  formula 
concept,  an  organizational  frameW^ork  for  implementation,  and  a  technical 
base  upon  which  to  ground  the  formula.  Chiuiging  a  formula  requires  some 
pressure  for  change  (whether  internal  or  external  to  the  system  of  organiza- 
tional participants),  an  organizational  framework  for  adjustments,  and 
technical  and  data  bases  for  the  altered  formula.  Tlib  factors  th&t  appear  to 
account  for  the  dissolution  of  formulas  are  the  condition  of  the  state 
economy,  the  degree  to  which  the  formula  is  manipulated  by  the  v£unous 
actors,  and  the  inadequacies  of  interorganizational  communications.  The 
study  examines  each  of  these  factors  in  some  detail. 

The  author  concludes  that  all  strategies  employed  by  the  state  agencies, 
coordinating  agencies,  and  institutions  to  reduce  uncertainty  in  organiza- 
tional activities  follow  two  model  patterns:  the  shifting  of  uncertainty  to 
other  levels,  and  the  cumulation  of  excess  resources  in  anticipation  of  future 
contingencies.  Furthermore,  one  level's  strategies  have  parallel  con- 
sequences for  other  levels:  the  locus  of  budgetary  control  is  shifted,  and  the 
balance  of  slack  resources  at  each  level  is  upset. 
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15:2.0/76-2  /-u  ,  c 

''Formula  Budgeting:  Requiem  or  Renaissance?  Charles  t. 
Moss  and  Gerald  H.  Gaither,  The  Journal  of  Higher  Education,  Vol. 
47,  No.  5.  September/October,  pp.  543-563. 

This  artic  le  is  an  excellent  capsule  summary  of  the  formula  budgctmg 
concept.  The  authors  outline  the  basic  classifications  of  budget  accounts  and 
briefly  discuss  the  historical  events  leading  to  formula  development.  They 
define  the  term  "budget  formula"  by  drawing  upon  the  earlier  work  of 
James  L.  Miller,  Jr.  Current  formulas  are  categorized  according  to  the  basic 
computational  method  used,  the  rate-per-base  factor  unit,  a  percentage  of 
base  factor,  and  a  base-factor  position  ratio  with  salary  rates. 

The  most  important  contribution  of  the  article  is  the  summaiy  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  formulas.  Among  .'the  advantages, 
formulas.provide  an  objective  cost  and  productivity  measure  for  comparison 
between  institutions,  provide  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  resources, 
help  to  minimize  interinstitutional  and  state-institution  conflict,  and  ensure 
that  higher  education  gets  its  fair  share  of  state  resources.  The  diwdvantages 
include  the  inadequacy  of  the  linear  approach  to  funding  in  steady-state  and 
declining  enrollment  situations,  the  fact  that  formulas  do  not  explicitly 
address  program  quality,  the  leveling  eft&t  of  formula-generated  support 
and  the  failure  of  most  formulas  to  recognize  and  fund  nontraditional 
learning  or  continuing  education  activities.  The  discussion  ot  fonrfula 
funding  during  enrollment  downturns  is  particularly  good. 

The  authors  iwe  optimistic  that  formulas  will  continue  to  be  used  to  fund 
higher  education.  Despite  the  disadvantages  of  formulas,  no  other  method 
currently  meets  as  many  of  the  needs  of  the  budget  process.  However, 
formulas  will  have  to  be  adjusted  to  ensure  that  institutional  support  is  ti/ol  ; 
seriously  eroded  when  enrollments  level  or  decline,  and  qualitative  fac<ors 
will  have  to  be  introduced,  especially  when  enrollments  decline.  Finall*,  the 
authors  note  that  current  enrollment-driven  formulas  are  not  adequate  to 
support  outreach  activities  under  conditions  of  stable  and  declining  enroll- 
ments. 

.15:2.0/75  ,     .       ^,  i 

"Constrained  Ratio  Approacli  to  Allocating  Instructional  Re- 

sources/'  William  B.  Simpson,  Socio-Economic  Planning  Sciences, 
Vol.  9,  No.  6.,  pp.  285-292.  ■  u  . 

This  article  addresses  the  question  of  whether  there  is  anything  inherent 
in  the  way  resources  arc  allocated  to  an  institution  that  would  rcstnct  faculty 
in  developing  new  teaching  methods.  The  author  examines  the  efficiency 
and  innovation  of  four  allocative  approaches  to  budgeting,  all  of  which  are 
fomiula  procedures.  He  observes  a  tendency  for  inefficiencies  to  lead  to 
additional  budget  support  and  for  temporary  accommodation  to  lead  to  lesser 
support.  Moreover,  the  author  notes,  "operational  flexibility  m  the  use  of 
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fun^s  .  .  can  at  most  assure  the  o/7/7or/Mm>y  for  innovation.  Whether  pr  not 
their^  is  an  incentive  to  innovate  will  depend  in  part  upon  wh^t  the  effect  is  of 
the/innovation  on  the  resources  available  in  the  subsequent  years."  The 
fo^us  of  the  analysis  is  the  formula  used  by  the  instruction-oriented 
California  State  University  and  Colleges  system. 

/  To  improve  the  current  budgeting  procedures,  the  author  proposes  a 
Vconstrained  ratio  approach  in  order  "to  arrive  at  a  level  of  instructional 
/  faculty  staffing  for  an  institution  for  its  continuing  programs  by  an  approach 
which  leaves  the  institution  with  the  opportunity  and  incentive  to  exercise 
discretion  as  to  the  best  operational  use  of  the  resources  allocated  to  it,  while 
protecting  the  legitimate  concern  of  the  governing  board  .  .  .  as  to  the 
expenditure  of  resources. "  ITie  proposed  mathematical  economic  model  for 
generating  the  required  number  of  faculty  positions  calls  for  a  formula  with 
adjustable  weights  to  be  applied  to  projected  enrollment  at  different  le*«ls  of 
instruction.  Adjustments  in  the  weights  would  be  made  by  individuaJ 
academic  departments  to  reflect  the  mix  of  instructional  modes  employed  by 
the  department.  The  author  argues  that  the  model  encourages  the  effective 
use  of  resources  because  it  allows  for  greater  awareness  and  consideration  of 
the  costs  of  alternative  instructional  methodologies  at  the  institutional  level. 
The  mathematical  model  is^Iearly  explained,  and  the  discussion  points 
to  a  number  of  important  policy  issues  that  sliould  be  addressed  when 
developing  any  budget  allocation  procedure.  • 

15:2.0/73-1 

Formula  Budgeting  on  the  Down  Side,"  W.K.  Boutwell,  pp. 
41-50  in  Strategies  for  Budgeting,  New  Directions  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion No.  2  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco).  ^ 

This  brief  article  discusses  the  difficulties  in  applying  existing  budget 
formulas  in  times  of  leveling  or  declining  enrollments.  The  author  notes 
three  features  of  formulas  that  are  harmful  to  institutions  when  enrollments 
decline.  First,  most  formulas  are  based  on  the  average  cost  per  student  and 
hence  are  linear  in  nature.  The  problem  is  that  linear  formulas  do  not 
recognize  the  economies  of  scale  principle  (downward  sloping  average  cost 
curve).  Second,  most  formulas  have  been  adjusted  downward  because  of  the 
economics  of  scale  associated  with  large  institutions.  "As  fiscal  demands 
generated  by  increasing  enrollments  exceeded  resources,  fomiula  ratios 
were  increased  to  reduce  resource  demands.  Third,  most  formulas  are  based, 
on  the  number  of  students  at  different  levels  of  instruction  and  ignore 
differences  among  disciplines  or  programs.  In  particular,  many  formulas 
ignore  the  number  and  variety  of  disciplines. 

Also  considered  are  management  adjustments  that  must  occur  at  the 
institutional  level  along  with  budget  reductions.  The  adjustments  discussed 
include  personnel  reductions,  changes  in  policies  governing  tenure  and 
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promotion,  and  increased  faculty  devclopmenl.  The  author  concludes  that 
(as  of  1973)  the  formulas,  planning  procedures,  and  manageraent  policies  oT 
most  institutions  are  still  expansion-oriented.  Regarding  formulas,  the 
author  docs  not  propose  solutipris  to  the  problems  other  than  to  indicate 
factors  to  be  considered  in  reworking  existing  formulas. 

15:2.0/73-2  .    ,r  a 

A  CompaniUve  Analyst  of  the  Existing  Budget  Formulas  Used  , 
for  JusUiying  Budget  Requests  or  Allocating  Funds  for  the 
Operating  Expenses  of  State-Supported  Colleges  «nd  Universi- 
ties, Francis  M.  Gross,  114»pp.,  (Office  of  Institutional  reseafch, 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville). 

.  TO  excellent  summary  of  the  technical  aspects  of  budget 

formulas  in  use  during  1972-73  or  1973-74.  The  author  surveyed  all  50 
states  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  budget  fo/n^ulas  were  used  and  found  that 
25  states  used  formulas  that  conformed  to  hii  definition.  The  followin^^ 
observations  were  also  made:  21  states  applied/^ormulas  statewide;  23  states 
practiced  zero-base  budgeting  while  2  budgeted  incrementally  ;  and  2 1  states 
used  formulas  to  justify  budget  requests  while  4  used  them  for  allocating 
appropriated  funds  among  institutions.  - 

ThjC  author  provides  a  detailed  comparative  analysis  of  each  formula 
with  "respect  to  the  following  functional  budget  areas:  instructional  antT 
departmentar research;  organized  activities  related  to  instruction;  libraries;' 
general  administration  and  general  expen^;  organized  research;  extension 
and  public  service;  and  physical  plant  <#ration  and  maintenance.  He  also 
recognizes  the  base  (variable)  and  formula  (fixed)  factors  us^d,  the  methods 
of  computation,  and  the  extent  of  differentiation  among  academic  areas, 
levels  of  instruction,  and  institutions.  He  classifies  formulas  according  to 
three  basic  computational  methods:  (l),rate-per-base  factor  unit:  (2)  per- 
centage base  factor;  and  (3)  base  factor-position  ratio  with  salary  rates. 

The  author  establishes  a  set  of  general  standards  of  formula  accept- 
ability and  seeks  to  evaluate  tl^  various  states  according^o  them.  This  rating 
is  not  completely  successful  because  there  is  an  insufficient  discussion  of  the 
nontechnical  dimensions  (e.g. ,  political  or  historical  factors)  that  influence 
formula  development. 

One  particularly  interesting  observation  is  that  8  states  used  formulas  to 
support'an  "equalization  policy"  wherein  all  institutions  were  supported 
from  tlw  same  fomiula  base,  while  13  states  followed  a  funding  policy  that 
differentiated  among  institutions  according  to  mission  or  location.  The 
author  also  draws  an  important  conclusion  in  his  study:  no  single  fortnute  or 
combination  pf  nrmulas  could  be  designated  as  a  national  model  because  no 
such  device  could  reflect  the  diversity  of  institutional  types  and  state  systems 
of  higher  education.  Finally,  the  guideline?  proposed  for  developing  and 
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applying  budget  fonnulas  are  essential  reading  for  anyone  involved  in  this 
activity.  *   '  ^    ^  ^         .       '  /     :      ^ . 

3.0  '  plann^g-progiUmming.bijdqeting 

,  See:  '29:2.2/13-2  Program  Budgeting:  Universities^  Ohio  Board  of 
y  Regents./  ;  * 

^   ^This  volumeMs  one  of^ji  series, of  maniials  designed  to  make  higher 
e4ucation  admilhstrators  more  aware  of  improved  management  techniques. 
It  coniairjs  general  guidelines;  principles,  and  broad  recommendations  for 
good  nia^iagemcnt  within  universities  and  colleges,  rather  Ih^  detailed  and 
'  specific  procedures.  Th«i  manual  should  be  considered  a  primer  f^r  those 
,  with  no  previous  experience  with  program  budgets  in  the  coll<?ge  or  uiiiver- 
f -sity^etttng.  ^  i  ..  J 

The  nranual  has  tyvo  key  sections  and  a  sietof  technical  appendixes.  Thfe 
first  Section  examines  the  steps  in  developing  a  program  budgeting  syst^m\ 
The  stages  afe  presented  \n  cookbook  fashion:  idehtfy  all  sources  uf  funds, 
relate  Iftinds  to  expenditure  accounts,  develop  clear-cut  departmental 
responsibility,  translate  program  plans  into  depaflmental  budgets,  monitor 
income  and  expenditures,  and  ideptify  goals  and  dbjectives.  This  section 
iUentifieii  a  program-structure,  discusses  the  problems  of  identifying  inputs 
and  outputs,  emphasizes  the  importance  of /income  projections,  and 
demonstrates  how  tq  translate  prografri  decisions^irtto  organizational  bud- 
gets. The  program  and  costing  structures  discussed  are  based  upon  Natipnal 
Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  System5.(NCHEMS)  produces. 

The  Seconal  major  sectipn  outlines  the  implementation  of  a  program 
.budget.  The  principles  are  presented  in  tenps  of  internal  ^considerations, 
external  considerations,  staff  resources  required  for  program  budgeting,  the 
information  data  base  and  its  maintenance,  and  resource  allocation 
^Myticalaids.  ^  .  ^ 

;  The  Itchnical  appendixes  include:  the  integration  of  a  sanjple  line-item 
;  budget  with  a  program  budget;  the  NCHEMS  Program  Classification  Struc-  » 
ture;  a  discussion  of  program  measures;  tKe  itdvantages  and  disadvantages  of 
various  I"  'Iget  preparation  models  (very  useful);  an  example  of  manage- 
tment  bj,  ectives  and  evaluation;  a  sample  budget  cycle  and  timetable; 
sample  program  budget  data  profiles;  and  a  brief  nummary  .of  NCHEMS 
products.  The  manual  contains  aV^omplete  glossary,  of  budget  terms. 

.']l5:3!o/72-1   .  .  .  \  • 

PPBj^..  HI  Highet*  Education  Planning  and  Management:  F>om 
PPBS  to  Polity  Analysis,  Frederick/p.^alderston  and  George  B. 
Weathersby,106  pp.  (Ford  Foundation  Program  for  Research  in 
University  Adtninistration,  University  of  California,  BerkeJey). 

This  report  di^sses  how  the  principles  of  planning-programmmg- 
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budgeting  systems  (PPBS)  have  been  adapted  to  the  realm  of  higher  educa: 
lion.  The  report  has  three  principle  sections.  The  first  summarizes  the 
principles  of  PPBS  and  traces  the  Federal  and  state  experience  wi;fi  PPB«  in 
the  United  States,  including  the  role  that  the  National  Centef  for  Higher 
Education  Management' Systems  (NCHEMS)  lias  played  in  Introducing 
features  of  PPBS  into  higher  educalion.  Further,  the  authors'discuss  the 
applications,  of  PPBS  to  pfistsecondary  educarion/ Perhaps  the  most 
significant  observation  rttade-in  this  sectibn  is  thi  the  activity-oriented  view  ' 
'  of  programs  and  program  elements  (e\g>.  department,  school,  or  college 
organizational  units  dbfining  program)  rather  than  the  objective-oriented 
view  (which  focuses  on  output,  melsures)  has  governed  much  of  the  sub- 
sequent developntbnt  of  PPBSIn  hig^reducation.  i  * 
The  second  section,  probably'the^tB^f-interesting,  explores  the-coh- , 
ce^  of  PPB  by  examining  how  it  Avus  implemented  by  the  multicanipus 
uAversity  of  Califomia.^By  197 1 ,  (he  use  of  PPBS  by  the  State  of  Califoriija 
To  justify  and  negotiate  thcf  alltKation  of  resources,  an^dby  the  Univeftity  ot 
California  for  inlefnal  resourco^isfribution  and  priShty  allocation,  had 
diminisheil'consider&bly.  Other  fomis  of  analysis  and  decisionmaking  dis- 
placed much  of  the  PPB  structure  originally  envisioned  by  participants  in  the 
budget.and  plann'ing  processes. 
'     'The  third  section  asks  how  policy  anapysis  can  be  applied  m  the 
at«ad«;mi»  setting,  Tht  analytical  base  for  policy  analysis  is  Outlined,  .in- 
'^kiiding  information  systems  and.  analytical  models.  To  demonstrate  how 
k:  Jhese  tools  are  employed,  the  authors  present  a  delailed  tase  study  of 
year-rv)undi  operations  at  the  University  of  California.  '  . 

In  summary,  the  authors  conclude  that  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
.  the  fomWlism  dt^PPBS  may' not  oftset.  the  costs  of  implementing  the 
ponderous  PPBS  ftia*^inefy.  However,  the  use  of  analytical  techniques 
aimed  at  specific  policy^qu'estibnspan  prove  to  be  of  considerable  value  to 
higher  education  administrators. 

*   *  .  •  " 

.  15:3.0/72-2<  *       ,  " * 

.\  Planning-Programming-Budgetini^:  A  Systems  Approach  to 
'    Managem);nt,  Fremont  k  Lyden  and  Emtsi  G.  Miller,  eds.  423  pp. 
(Markham  Publishing  Co., -Chicago). 

__Ljhis  biwk  contains-2 1  papers. ,-bU^ of  which  are.reprinted  from  other 
sources.  The  papers  are  organized  into  eight  sections:  "Planning-Program- 
*  ming-Budgcting'Systems  (PPB)  in  Perspective,"-  in  which  PPB  is  con- 
sidered in  terms -of  its  historical  and  institutional  settings;  "Budgeting  and 
the  P.olitical  Process,'  -  which  addresses  how  PPB  relates  to  the  political 
process;  The  Pfogriini  Planning-Evaluation  Base  of  PPB";  "Program 
Design:  Analytic  Techniques "  which  explain*  the  rationale  underiying 
three  of  the  major  analytic  techniques  used  in  <he  PPB  approach;  "Relatmg 
•  Goals  to  Systems,' "  which  examines  the  problem  otl^rosswalking  informa- 
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tion;  ^'Implementing  PPB/'  which  discusses  ihe  problems  and  experiences 
involved;  and  'TP^B:  Critiques  and  Wospects/v  wh\ch  addresses  the 
potential  of  PPB  m  the  context  ot-  vurioui^  sch^jols  of  criticism. 

The  introduction  by  the  editoss  is  particularly  thoughtful.  They  note 
that  the  first.  [Dfoblem  facing  an  implementing  orgamzation  is  whether  ty 
(Jirect  inirial  attention  to  d^velopmg  a  program  structure  or  to  focusing 
analytical  sKills  to  be  used  for  specific  program  iiisues.  Directing'attention  to 
sicills  development  without  first^developing  a  goals  structure  can  be  inef- 
ficient. Ori  the  oth^r  hand,  developing  a  program  structure  is  a  difficult  task. 
The  editors  observe  that  one  question  facing  developers  of  V program 
structure  is:  Should  a  program  format  Ije  developed  which  wm  replace 
«xistiog  budget  tprmats?  It  is  a  question  that  must  be  answered  Urefully 
because  difl'erent  tbrmats.yield  different  kinds  of  information.  The  editors 
content <^t  another  problem  with^-implemeiitalion  relates  to  analytic 
''methods.  The  weight  of  syswematically  analyzed  evidence  is  likely  to  draw 
attention  away  from  those  cqiisiJeraiu^n^N  which  cannot  he*  analyzed 
rigorously.  •    ,  ' 

^  Michael  J.  White's  concluding  papfjj-.  'The  Impacl  of  ManaBenient 
Science  pjn  Political 'decision  Milking."  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the' 
critiques  of  PPB.  White  also  makes  prediction>/o'n  the  future  directions  of 
management  science  and  pperations  research  in  civilian  politics. 

15:3.0/71  . 

The  Budget's  ISIew  Clothi^s:  A  Critique  of  i^laiiiiing.Program. 
ming-Budgeting  and  BenentrCost  Analysis,  Leonard  Me;ewitz  and 
Stephen  H.-SosnicK,  318  pp.  (Mdrkhani  Publishing  Co..  ChieagoJ. . 

This  book,  which  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  critiques  of  F*PB  ilvail- 
able.  draws  on  much  of  the  extam  PPB  literature.  The  authors  discuss  the 
five  elements  of  PPB:  program  acAunting,  multiyear  costing,  delailed 
description  of  activities,  zero-baise  budgeting,  , and  the  quant'itative  ev;iluation 
of  alternatives  (or  cost-benefit  analysis).  The  discussion  is  framed  by  the 
Bureau  oftheBudgefguidelines  for  PPB. 

The  authors  devote  a  la/ge  part  of  the  book  to  an  examination  of 
cost-benefit  analysis.  They  survey  the  methods  that  have  been  suggested  for 
calculating  benefits  of  particular  types  of  expenditures,  including'  among  , 
others;  navigation.,  irrigation,  flood  control,  health,  and  academic  and  ' 
vocational  education.  Two  case  studies  of  large  public  in;v>sSieot  projects 
are  examined  using  cost-benefit  analysis:  the  U  S.  Supersonic  Transp»)rt. 
and  the  California  Water  Plan,  The  authors  are  pessimistic  about  the  use- 
fulness of  cost-benefit  artalyis  for  projects  of  such  >ize  nhtf'complexity. 
Also,  the  criterion  most  often  used  in  cost-'beneTit  analysis  gives  exclusive 
attention  to  economic  efficiency,  but.it  is  difficult  to  reach  agreement  on  an 
alternative  criterion. 
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The  authors  note  some  p6sitive  teatures,of  PPB;*  i  I )  the  grouping  of 
orgariizations  by  function  i,s  one  way  to  obtain  output:oriented  cost  mtorma- 
tion;  (2)  thJiestimation  of  future ^J^pendituies  is  yseful  in  special  tases  when 
a  multiyear  con^itment  is  made;  and  quantitative  evaluation  .s  reasonable 
when  it  is  necessary  to  prescreen  policy  alternatives.  They  also  observe  tha 
preparing  alternative  , budget  requests,  would  combine  the  best  features  of 
detailed  description  and  zero'-base  budgetmg,  ■ 

The  negative  conclusions  reached  are  thlt  it  is  unwise,  to  impose 
program  accounting,  to  project  future  expenditures  for  established  pro- 
grams, to  prepare  statements  of  purposes,  to  justify  budget  requests  without 
feference  to  previous  i«)propriations  levels,  or  to  perform  quantitative  ^ 
analyses  for  all  situations.  The  authors  argue"  that  program  accounting 
generates  information- of  limited  valve  because,  it  reflects  arbitrary  cost, 
allocations.  Both  multiyear  costing  "and  zero-base  budgeting  are  viewed  as 
costly  especially  when  compared  with  alternative  approaches.  Quantitative 
analysis  is  .een  to  be  more  effectiVe  in  choosing  iynong  projects  than  m 
deciding  \yhether  or  not  to  undertake  them.  . . 


Why^Wanning,  Programming;  Budgeting/  Systei^fc  for  Higher 
.Education?  jles  Fanner,  24  pp.'  (V/este^^ Interstate  Commiss.pn 
for  flinher  Education,  Boulder,  CoJo.).     -      '        .  V    *  kI 
Th"  brief  volu^ne  is  concerned  with  the  kinU  ^f  results  that  can  be 
expected  from  the  use  of  PPBS  in  higher  education.  The  conceptual  di t- 
Ses  illved  in  applying  the  PPBS  technique^wh,n  outputs  cpnot 
'  Iw      b^^  identified  and  are  the  pMuct  of  different  joint  '"P;;--^ 
-^erounrzed  Knowing  the  limitation's  of  the  system  adds  strength  to  the 
autE  stve^^^^  examples  o'  the  effective  u,fes  of  PPBS:  to  provide  ad- 

■  •  a^to  dev  lop  progra.^  costs  to  imprOye  understanding  o  objectives  and 
Xuts  Three  -thods  of  implementing  PPBS  arejisted.  through  plannmg 
sudie.s,cvolutionarydevelopment..andthe ''turn-key  changeover. 


pS^'l^ogramming,  Budge      for  Ohio's  PubUe^tu- 
Uonsof  Highe^Education,  lttb5^.  Millett,  216  pp.  (^^^^ 

""^'T^^T^Li^r.  common  fa.ors  or  assets  of  p.nnin^ 
prog  r.A^i  g  budgeting  for  Ohio's  public  Institutions  of  higher  educaHO  . 
T  auZ  emphasizes  that  the  Ohio  Board  of  RegentVposit.qn  is  not  o 
nrescr  Se  a'standurd  pattern  of  punx,se.  organization,  ancf  output  tor  any 
ini  v  ial  institution  The  Board  urges  orily  that  patterns  of  purpo^. 
"lanfzatrand  output  be  consciously  detennined  and  clearly,  delineated , 
by  individual  institutions.    ,  /"^ 
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^  The  first  chapters  describe  the  general  purposes  of  higher  education  and 
Its  inherent  organization  to  utilize  resources  £,nd  establish  objectives.  Some 
rather  straightfcrward  quantitative  measures  of  the  outputs  of  a  higher 
educatron  enterprise  are  described,  together  Nvitlvassociaterf-programming 
procedures.  For  the  purposes  mtcnded .  the  key  c4iapters  on  budgeting  inputs 
tor  current  operations  and  the  planning  and  programminf  of  capital  im- 
'  provements  are  adequate.  A  i^orc  rigorous  defense  .of  suggested  standards 
would,  however,  be  welcome. 

15?3.0/69-1     '  ■ , 

Program  Budgeting:  Program  Analy^  and'the  Federal  Budget, 

Davjd  Novick,  ed: ,  382  pp  (Holi,-Rinehart  &  Winston;  New  York). 

This  book  ir,  in  integrated  collection  of  essays  by  1}  authors  who 
exaroin<;  the  prin,;iples  of  program  budgeting  and  its  practical  application 
_    me  editor  prescnis  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  origin  and  history  of 
program  budgeting.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  o^ga*ized  into  three  parts 

pan  1^  discusses  the  role  of  budgeting  within  the  larger  scope  of 
govcrrimcntal  decisionmaking.  Previous  efforts  at  budget  reform  are 
detailed  a»  background  to  a  discussion  of  the  conceptual  framework  of  ' 
.program  budgeting.^  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  cost-benefit 
-alwiJd"''  P™'"''^"'  analytical  tool  in  the  program  budgeting 

,  ,  Part  n  traces  the  development  of  program  budgeting  in  tht  Department 
of  Defense.  The  authors  discuss  a  limited  number  of  illustrativeexamptes  of 
how  the  concept  can  be  adapted'to  other  areas  of  the  Federal  Govfcmment 
mcluding  space,  transportation,  natural  resources,"'education.  and  health' 
The  emphasis  in  this  section  is  on  the  contribution  that  program  budgeting 
makes  m  stmcturing  the  p);oblem  and  in  assembling  and  analyzing  statistical 

Part  in  addresses  the  implementaUon  and  operation  of  the  program 
budget.  The  focus  is  on  potential  problems  and  limitations  involved  in  the 
implementation  of  progfam  budgeting,  and  on  w?ys  to  overcome  these 
deficiepcles.  The  essays  by  Rol^d  N.  McKean  and  Melvin  Anshen 
(  Limitations,  Risksv and  Problems")  and  George^A.  Steiner  ("P^blems 
in  Implementihg  Program  .Budgeting")  are  particularly  msightfiii.  This 
section  concludes  with  a  discusston^of  the  implications  of  program  budget 
operations  for  the  organizations  and  individuals  whose  works  would  be  most 
affected  by  iL  .  ■ 

15:3.0/69-2 

^*Sympo8iuin  on  PPBS  Reexamined,"  Public  Administration  Re- 
view. Vol.  29,  No.  2,  March/April,  pp.  1 1 1-202. 

This  symposium;  composed  of  eight  papers,  is  a  follow-up  to  the 
Public  Administrative  Review  1966  PPBS  Symposium  (15:3.0/66).  Allen 
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Schick's  paper,  '^Systems  Politics  and  Systems  Budgeting,"  continues  with 
the  basic  message:  incremental  change  through  the  interaction  of  partisan 
interests'  is  inadequate  for  dealing  with  the  complexity  of  prbbfems  in  the 
United  States  tcxlay..Schick  contends,that  analysis  must  be  applied  to  these 
probiems  and  that  planning-programming-budgeting  systems  arc  bne  way  of 
doing  this.  Bertram  M.  Gross,  in  "The  New  Systems  BudgAing.V  presents, 
an  overview  of  program  budge,ting,  rioting  in 'particular  that  it  must  be 
reshaped  to  fit  diffeiehv  conditions  and  environments  and  that  PPBS  is  an 
analytical  ffamework  rather  than-a  technique.  Yehezhel  Dror  comments 
upon  the  Schick  and  Gross  papers,  observing  that  PPBSlmust  be  considered 
within  a  brc5ad  framework  of  efforts  to  improve  the  public  polic/making 

system    ,  '   '     '  " 

C.W,  Cfturchman  and  A;H.  Schainblatt  present  a  particularly  insight- 
ful paper  on  PPBi  How  Can  It  Be  Implemented?,"  in  which  the  empirical 
focus  is  on  state-level  implementation. 'What  makes  the  paper  very 
interesting  is  "that  Churchman  and  Schainblatt  show  how  an  anjilyst  tries  to 
look  at  his  organization  and  how  this  analyst  interacts  with  the  managers. 

Aaron  Wildavsky  playji  the.  role  of  devil's  advocatg  in'"Rescuing 
Policy  Analysis  frofti  PPBS."  This  is  anotherof  Wildavsty's ^papers  that  has 
become  a  classic,  and  it  is  reconimended  reading  for  all  people  interestrdin 
budgeting.  Wildavsky  holds  to  his  contention,  made  3  years  earlier,  that 
PPBS  would  run  up  against  serious  di'fficulties.  He  explains  why  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  a  bad  model  to  use  for  the  govemmentwide 
ipiplementation  of  PPBS.  Wildavsky  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  one-knows 
how  to  do  program,  budgeting,  and  argues  that  the  fixation  of  PPBS  on 
program  structure  leads  to  an  emphasis  on  data  collection  at  the  expense  of 
policy  analysis.  *■ 


15:3.0/66 

**Planning-Prograniining-Budgetlngf  Symposium,"  Public 
Administration  Review,  Vol .  26,  No.  4,  December*  pp.  243-3 10. 
This  symposium' contains  six  papers  on  various  aspect  of  PPB:  "The 
'  Road  to  PPB:  The  Stages  of  Budget  Reform.^  by  AHen  Sdiick;  "Toward 
Federal  Program  Budgeting,"  by  Werner  Z.  Hirsch;  "The  PlannmgrPrp- 
gramming-Budgeting  System:  Rationale,  Language,  and  IdsaaS«tafwn- 
ships,"  by  Sairiuel  M.  Greenhouse;  "A  Management  Accounts  Stnicture," 
by  Francis  E.  McGilvery;/'The  Program  Budget  and  the  Interest  Rate  for 
Public  Investment,"' by  Robert  L.  Banks  and  Arnold  Kotz;  and  "The 
Political  Economy  of  Efficiency:  Cost-Benefit  Analysis,  Systems  Analysis, 
and  Program  Budgeting, ' '  by  Aaron  Wildavsky . 

The  p^pers'by  Schick  and  Wildavsky  have  become  classics  and  should 
■be  read  by  aqyoije  interested  in  budgeting.  Schick  traces  the  evolution  of 
budgetary  reform  in  the  United  States  through  three  distinct  stages-control 
orientati(.)n, 'management  orientaUon,  and*  the  planning  orientation— and 
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notes  that  with  PPBS,  the  budget  oqentation  shifts  from  incremental  to 

comprehensive,  w  emphasis  in  budgeting  shifts  from  justification  -co 

analysis,  and  the  usual  »bottom-to-lof>  information  jand  decisional  flow*  is 

^reversed. 

;  ,  Wildavsky  is  perhaps  tjie  forqmost  critic-  of  j^BS,  anrf  some  ^f  the 
reasof^  arc  established  in  his  paper.  examines  the  underlymg  economic 
apdpolitical^assymptions  of<ost-benem  dialysis,  discusses  the  limitations 
of  co$I-*benefit  analysiis,  and  argues  that  cosf-bchefit  analysis  has  had  mixed 
results.  Program  b\idgeCing  is  viewed  as  a  form  of  political  systems  analysis. 
Consequently^  WildavsNy  discusses  the  underpinnings  of  systems  analysis,'' 
notin|  (hat  a  distinguishing  feature  is  that  the  objectiv^jiiare  eithf  r  not  known 
or  arc  subject  to  change,  Wildavsky  concludes  that  even  wit^  £(  modest  level 
of  cost-benefit  analysis,  it  becomes  diffitfult  to  maintain  pure  notions  oT 
effTcicncy/Morebver,  he  believes  that  economic  rationality  canndt'^^ 
political  rationality.  '  '         '  . 

4.0  .  ZERO-BASE  BUDGETING 

15:4.0/78  '  .       '  - 

''Zero-Base  Budgeting  in  Qeorgia  State  Government:  Myth  and^ 
Reality/'  Thomas  P.  Lauth,  Public  Administration  Reyiew^i^^l  39, 
No.  5,  September/Octobers  fp,  420-430. 

Recently,  considerable  attention-  has  been  directed  toward  the  use^of 
zero-base  budgeting  techniques  in  Georgia  State  Government  Georgia* was 
probably  the  first  major  public  sector  setting  to  introduce  zero-base  bud- 
geting, and  much  has  been  made  of  its  successful  implementation.  Thomas 
Lauth*s  article  summarizes  his  intensive  research  in(o  the  implementation 
process.  '  /  «  > 

.  Lauth  argues  that  zero-base  budgeting  has  been  only  marginally  effec- 
tive in  Georgia  and  that  the  initial  cfaims  made  on  behalf  of  the  technique 
*  were  exaggerated.' He  notes  that  the  actual  uscof  s^ero-base  budgeting  was 
substantially  different  th?in  the  caricature  presented' by  Jimmy  Carter  as 
Governor  of  Georgia  and  as  presidential  candidate.  Georgia,  zero-base 
budgeting  is  a  set  of^budget  preparation  techniques  designed  to  improve 
managerial  (;pntrol  over  agency  funding  requests.  Budget  requests  for  pro- 
grams are  formulated  as  decision  packages,  which  are  reviewed  and  ranked 
in  order  6f  priority  at  each  operating  level  ^ithin«an  organization.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  ranking  process  yh'iW  focus  attention  on^hose  packages  at 
the  margiif.  '  - 

Lauth  collected  his  data  largely  through  interviews.  Most  respondents 
described  their  approach  to^budgeting  as  incremental,  with  little  attention 
directed  toward  the  budget  base.  Programs  and  agencies  are  not  on<rial  for 
their  Ihves  annually.  Lauth  identifies  six  political  contraints  on  the  budgetary 
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process  thai  promote  incremental  approaches  to  budgetinjg  in  Georgia:  (1) 
constitutional  or  statutory  requirements;  (2)  public  expectations  that  gov- 
ammental  acti  vities  will  be  continued  at  close  to  existing  levels;  (3)  demands 
^  from  interest  groups  concerned  witfi  the  funding  of  new  programs  or  the 
protection  pt^  existing  ones;  (4)  the  differing  roles  of  central  budget  office 
personnel  and  agency  budget  officefrs;  (Jf  legislative  budget  practices  and 
procedures;  and  (6) -<he  requi'cemenis  df  intergovernmental  grant-in-aid 
programs. 

Apparently  zero-base  budgeting  has  improved  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  information  available  to  managers  about. the  agency  operations,  in  par* 
btfcause  it  requires  greater  justification  for  funding  requests  than  before. 
Also,  zero-baj»e,budgefing  has  spawned  a  greater  interest  in  evaluatiqn. 

15:4.0/77       .  .  t>  -  . 

Compendium  of  Materials  on  Zero-Base  Budgeting  in  the  States, 

Subcommittee  on  Intefgovernmental  Relations  of  the  Committee  on 
.  Government  Operations,  United  Stares  Senate,  384  pp.  iUS.  Gov- 
^  ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.),^    ♦  ^ 

The  compendiiim  contains,  16  excerpts  or  entire  papers  and  documents 
dealing  with  the  implementation  of  zero-base  budgeting,  primarily  m  the 
state  level.  The  quality  of  the  entries  varies  widely  from  thorough  research 
pieces  to  statf -level  instructions  for  preparing  and  subpiitting*budget  re- 
qu6sts.  However,  for  the  reader  who  is  not  yet  disillusioned  by  the  gap 
between  the  budget  process  improvements  promised  by  ZBB  and  the  actual 
results^  this  volume  will  provJJe  a  reasonably  well-rounded  education. 
The  volume  includes  Allen  Sc>iick  and  Robert  Keith V**Zcro  Base 
'  Budgeting  in  the'States,''  a  sunnmary  of  a  nationalsurVtj^  of  ZBB  practices 
in  slate'govemment  as^^f  1976.  The  study  is  lax^gely  descriptive,  presenting 
summaries  of  the  experiences  of  states;  and  experiences  and  intentions  of 
*  non-ZBB  budgeting  states.  Schick  4ind  Keith  note  that.ZBB,  in  practfcc^  is^ 
more  a  fonn  of  marginal^  analysis  than  a  requirement  th^at  the  budget  be 
assembled  from  the  ground  up  each  budget  cxcl^  / 

'  the  compendium  also  incjudes  theJ970>Peter  A.  Pyhrrarticlc,  "Zero-.. 
Base  Budgeting,"  which  stimulated  Jimriiy  Carter  to  introduce 'ZHB 
techni<^ues  into  Georgia  State  Government.  The  paper  is  briefi  but  provides  ^ 
^a  good  sampling  of  Pyhrr's  early  ideas  on  the  subject.  Something^of  a' 
cC  ^nterbalancing  perspective  appears  in  Aiy-on  Wildavsky  and  Art^iur 
HaiTlmann's  classic,  ^Comprehensive  Versus  Incremental  Budgeting  in  the 
Department 'ot*Agriculture."  Although  they  analyze  comprehensive  bud- 
geting experience  rather  than  one  utilizing  zero-base  budgeting,  WildavskV 
i  and  Hamman  identify  a  number  of  weaknesses  that  are  relevant  to  either 
r  situation.  - 

•  ;  '  ;  *  • 
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^-TReVolunic  contains  indi^)th  analysis  ot\ihe  implenicniaiion  ot'ZBB  in 
^three  stales.  Excerpts  from  George  Samuel  Minmier*s  **An  Evaluation  of 
ifje  Zero-Base  Budgeting  System  intjovcrnnWntal  Institutions/'  indicate 
that  the  inirtxJuction  of  ZBB  improved  the  budget^roces^  veryjittic,  if  at^all. 
SimiJarly,  an  excerpt  from  Roy  Eec  Hogan\s  master's  thesis,  *'Zero-Base 
Budgeting:  A  Ralionallstic  Attempt  To  Improve  the  Texas  EUidget  System," 
notes  that  the  Texas^BB  experience  was  rjot  particularly  succiisj;ful/ 
Michael  J.  Scheiring  is  somewhat  less  objective  in  discussing  the  New 
Jersey  experience,  "Zero-Based  Budg(;ting-in  New  Jersey,* '  but  points  out  a 
.  number  of  .shortcomings  ot-tfie  vsystem.  '  . 
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Zero-Base  Budgetings  A  Practi^^^^^^^^  Management  Tool 

ating  Expenses,  Peter  A.  Pyhrr,  231  pp.  (John  Wiley  &  Sons;>^w 

York).  •  .  ^ 

This  lxx>k  is  the  original  ''bible'^  for  adminintrators  interested  in  the 
implementation  of  zero-base  budgeting  systems.  For  those  policymakers 
who  still  believe  that  ZBB  can  make^iV)jd  on  its  promise  to  revitalize  more 
traditional  budgeting  processes,  this  bot')k  is  required  reading.  However, 
there  is  an  expanding  body  ofliterature  that  identifies  the^  serious  obstacles 
encountered  by  states,  agencies,  and  organizations  in.  iipplementing  zero-" 
base  budgeting.  .  .  * 

Py^rr's  book  is  organized  into  10  chapters  and  2  appendixes.  Chapter 
I,  "The  Zero-Base  Budgeting  Process/'  and  Cha^jcr  2,  ''Implementation 
Problems  and  Benefits  of  Zero-Base  Budgeting,  *  *  ptesCnt  an  overview  of  the 
methodology.  Chapter  3,  *"Where  Should  Decision  Packages  Be  De- 
veloped," Chapter  ^IT  'Tormat  of  Decision  Packaged,"  .and  Chapter  5, 
''Procedures  for  an  Effective  Ranking  Proces^'  discuss  the  creation  and 
ranking  of  decision  packages  and  the  discrete  a(|tivities  and  functions  that  are 
the  basic  building  blocks  for  ZBB.  Chaptei]  6,  *'The  Dynamics  gf  the 
Process,"  describes  how  decision  packages  t^n  be  modified  or  deleted 
without  upsetting  other  packages  or  rankings,  how  decision  packages  for 
new  activities  or  programs  can  be  added,  and  how  rankings  can  be  altered  to 
reflect  new  priorities.  Chapter  7,  "Managing  the  Zero-Base  Budgeting 
PrtKess,"  discusses  the  integration  of  ZBB  into  the  broader  adlpiinistrative 
activities  of  an  organjzatioji.  • 

^  The  similarities  and  differences  between  zero-base  budgeting  and 
pfanning-progrjimming-budgeting  are  outlined  in  dhapter  8,  "Zero- Base 
Budgeting  and  PPB .  *  Pyhrr  discusses  the  probfems  of  implementing  PPB, 
and  argues  that  ZBB  can  be  used  to  fill  the^^ritical  gaps  and  reinforce  PPB. 
However,  he  does  not  identify  the  problems  that  might  be  experienced  when 
implementing  zero-base  budgeting.  Chapter  9,  '^Computer  Applications," 
describes  how  to  us!e  a  computer^o  process  a  large-volume  zero-base  budget^ 
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system.  Finally,  Chapter  10,  ''Zero-Base  Budgeting  arid  the  Management 
Pr(Kess,\'  provides  arvaverviewof  the  impact  of  zenvbasc  ftudgcting  .on  the 
coni^inuous  effort  to  improve  operations  and  profitability. 

P>'hrr  draws  on  examples  from  his  experience  at  Texas  Instruments  and 
from  the  experience  of  the  State^of  Georgia.  These  examples  arc  helpful  in 
understanding  some  of  the  moffe  technical  aspects  of  the  zero-base  budgeting 
process,  but  oniitihe  broader  political  context  within  which  the  budget  is 
developed  and  impiegiented.  This  omission  is  significant,  because  it 
indicates  an  insensitivity  to  the' real  constraints  that  an  administrator  will 
experience  in  attempting  to  implement  zero-base  budgetiT)g. 
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Student  Characteristics 
and  Development 


Alexander  W.  Astin 
iBSsisted  by  Patricia  P.  McNamara 


.  At  all  levels  of  higher  education,  the  deci'sions  of  administrators 
and  planners  regarding  policies,  programs,  and  practices  affect  siu- 
dent;^;.  Far  too  many  educational  decisiions  appear  to  be  made  without 
reference  to  their  probable  and  often  predictable  effects  on  student 
development.  The  literature  reviewed  here  consists-  of  research  and 
descriptive  studies  that  have  examined  student  change  and  develop- 
ment during  the  undergraduate  years.  While  some  authors  specifically 
discuss  the  implications  of  their  findings  for  educational  planning  and 
policy  and  present  recommendations,  others  do  not.  Nonetheless, 
informed  planners  should  be  familiar  with  these  studies  and  their 
relevance  to  the  planning  function. 

Although  the  literature  on  the  impact  of  college  on  students  is 
voluminous,  much  of  the  research  is  limited  in  scope  and  suffers  from 
methodological  fnadequacies.  To  facilitate  access  by  educational 
planners  and  administrators  to  studies  in  this^  topic  area,  develop- 
mental studies  of  general  Interest  and  relevance  have'  been  selected 
and  important  data^ bases,  analyses,  and  tabulations  are  presented. 
References  were^  selected  for  their  focus  on  student  change  and 
development  in  college,  particularly  in  the  aijpas  of  aspiration  and 
achievement.  .  ' 
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Dev^lopmentaJ  Studies.  TJ«i  ^nujor  studies  of  stiidem  develop- 
ment do  hot -follow  apattem  ttwt  pemiils  classification  by  such  tacior/^ 
as  outcome  criteria,  ^tud^f  characteristics,  or  types  oT  instilutiiins. 
Many  studies  involve  rmiltiple  outconYe  criteria  ('both  cogni^five  and 
affective),  diverse  sn^^ent  populations,  and  a  variety  o\'  Institutional 
types.  Major  stu3ie<do  vaiy.  however,  in  terms  oflhe  investigator's 
orientation  toward  the  independent  variabl^vV  (college  environmental 
characteristics).  For  classification  purposes,  three  hiajor  categories 
{:an  be  identified:  (1)  multi-institutionai  studies  thut  examine  the 
impact  on  students  of  institutional  characteristics,  such  as  si/e  and 
control;  (2)  studies  that  focus  on  the  im'pa'Ot  of  ijiliividual  Hi>iiiuiions 
(usually  one  or  a  liniited  number);  luid  (3)  geneiial  devejppiii^^^^^^^^ 
studies  that  do  not  focus  primarily  on  the  comparative  impact  of 
insrttutions  or  institutional  characteristics.     ,  • 

Descriptive  Studies  and  Data  ^i^rcesi.  C;6mpendiunis  o( 
normative. data  and  analyses  of  descriptive  student  dat^a  are  us'cful^in 
defining  student  characteristics  and  in  examining  student  ciiange  and 
development  during  coHe^e.  The  data  sources  section  briefly  de- 
scribes important  data  bases  that  are  available  and  can  prt)^ide 
information  relevant  to  the  topic  area.  . 

•  Other  important  literAture  relatetl  to  this  topic  area  can.bJ:  found 
under  Topic  4,  Educational  Opportunity;  Topic  17,  Jjludent  Financial 
Assistance!  Topic  18,  Work  and  Education;  Topic.  19;  Admission/ 
'  Articulation/Retention;  Topic  22,  Community  Colleges;  Topic.  24. 
Curriculum;  Topic  34,  Lifelong  teaming;  Topic  37,'Student  Aitafrs: 
and  Topic  38,  Teaching  and  Learning  ' 

"  TOPIC  ORGAN  IZAI  ION  ' 

16  Student  characteristics  and  Development 
.  1.0  Developmental  Studies  >     *  - 

f  1.1  Impact  of  Institutional-Characteristics 

1.2  Impact  of  Individual  Institutions  - 

1.3  General  Developmental  Studies 
2,0  Descriptive  Studies 

3.0  Data  Sources 


DEVELOPMENTAL  STUDIES— IMPACT  littil 
OF  INSTITUTldNAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

1.0  DEVELOPMENTAL  STUDIES 

1.1  Impact  of  Institutional  Characteristics      '  • 

16:1.1/81  *  . 

Minorities  in  American  Higher  Education,  Alexander  W.  Astin 

{Jossey^Bass.San  Francisco). 

This  empirically  based  report  assesses  the  progress  that  American 
Indians,  piacks,  Chicanes,  and  Puerto  Ricans  have  made  in  higher  educa- 
tion ovei;  tlie  past  decade  or  so,  examines  their  current  Status,  i^ntifies 
remaining  barriers  to  equitable  reptesentation^  and  suggests  ways  in  whitfh 
these  baiters  can  be  dealt  with  most  effectively.  Through  secondary 
analysis  (if  national  data  bases,  the  author  provides  a  picture  of  the  flow  of 
students  through  the  educational  system',  of  the  points  at  which  tjdent  loss 
(KCurs  through  smdent  attrition,  and  of  the  distribution  of  students  by  major 
field  at  various  postsecoftdary  levels.  He  also  examines  trends  over  time  to 
assess  the  extent  anddirection  of  change  in  educational  reprfsentation.  The 
hierarchical  struchire  pf  the  higher  education  system  and  its  implications  for 
minority  studfnts'  access  to  financial  and  educational  resources  arc  dis-- 
pssed,  with  particular  attention  given  to  the  use  of  standardized  tests  for 
screening  and  selection  rather  than  as  diagnostic  instruments  for  assessing 
student  needs  and  measuring  student  development. 

The  report  is  based  on.analysis  of  longitudinal  data,  collected  trom  over 
10,000  individuals  who  entered  college  in  fall  1971  and  who  were  re- 
surveyed  in,winter  1980,  to  determine  what  factors  influenced  their  educa- 
tional attainments.  These  analyses  examined  the  influences  of  personal 
characteristics,  high  school  experiences,  beliefs  and  attitudes,  educational 
and  career  goals,  sources  of  and  concern  about  college  financing,  aijd 
college  characteristics.  i 

A  historical  overview,ar^description  of  government  policy  and  pro- 
gram support  for  minority  partitipation^i.n^higher  education  is  followed  by  an 
analysis  of  the  impact  of  these  efforts  on  mmcJritye^ucational,  representation 
and  achievement.         -  - 

16:1.1/78-1     '  .  . 

Increasing  Student  Development  Options  In  College,  New  Direc- 
tions tor  Education  and  Work,  No.  4,  David  E.  Drew,  ed.,  106  pp. 
(Josscy-BasS,  San  Francisco). 

Articles  in  this  volume  examine  the  impacts  of  college  on  the  develop- 
ment of  values,  identity,  i»nd  plans  for  work  and  family  roles  of  young 
adults.  Three  chapters  focus  specifically  on  the  unique  needs  of  women 
students  and  on  the  ways  in  which  collt  ge  appears  to  affect  their  aspirations, 
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.self-esteem,  caret^r  plans,  and  occupational  choices.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  institutipnal  implications  of  these  research  findings,  personal 
observations,  and  theoretical  conceptualizations  to  enable  educational 
policymakerj^^to^use  the  iptoniiation  and  suggestions  presented  by  these 
scholars  and  researchers  in  reshaping  the  college  experience  to  make  it  more 
meaningful,  humane,  and  cCrtistrugtivc;.  Suggestions  for  further  reading  in 
the  area  ofstudent  development  are  presented. 

16:1.1/78-2  ^  -    ■        ^  \ 

''Patterns  of  College  Experience:  An, Empirical  Typology  of  Stu- 
dents aqd  College^ Interaction/'  Carol  E.  Christian,  131  pp.  (Un- 
published Ph.D.  dissertationvU.niversity  of  California,  Los  Angela 

This  study  investigated  different  patterns  of  college  ti*perience  and  the 
educational  outcomes  associated  with  .specific  irteractrons  betwei:n  .student 
types  anjJ  Jlieir  college  environments.*'  The  study  was  also  intended  to 
develop  an  empirical  typology  of  entering  fi^shmen  tfiat  could  be  used  to 
study  college  impact  and  to  test  the  applicability  of  'Ireference  ^roup" 
theory  to  the  undergraduate  campus  scKial  environment.  TUi  typmhgy  of 
freshmen,  developed  by  analysis  of  100  student  characteristic  variables  for 
5 1,7(X)  entering  college  freshmen,  itJentified  12  fieshmen  ''types**. 
Longitudirial^college  im|)act  analysis  was  conducted  for  five  of  the^se  types: 
business  leader,^ocialite,)icholar,  hedonist,  and  religious.  Almost  5,IKX) 
stude/)ts  for  whom  1966/reshmen  and  1970  follow  up'data  were  available 
could  be  categorized  in  at  least  one  of  ihe  five  types.  Multistage  stepwise 
regression  a-ialysis  Avas  used  to  test  the  study's  hypotheses.  ^ 

The  author  obtalncd'only  partial  support  for  her  hypothe.se.s  that:  (  I) 
reference  group  impact  would  be  increased  tor  students  whi*)  experienced 
^success  '  as  defiped  by  the  relftcnce  group.  After  examining  the  negative 
-  results,  the  author  concluded  ^that  the  student  type  measures  are  appropriauT 
;Mid  the  theoretical  constructions  are  valid;.the  problem  apparently  resulted 
from  insufficiently  specific  and  possibly  inappropriate  reference  group 
measures.  Both  theory  and  student  typology  are  seen  as  usefurtoolsJ[or  those 
Concerned  with  studying  and  maximizing  college  ilnpact  on  students. 

5t't  .  24.1.  V77-1  Fou  Critical  Years:  Effects  of  College  on  Beliefs, 
Attitudes,  and  Knowledge,  Alexander  W.  Asiin. 

ThiKanalysis  of  the  impact  of  college  pn  students  is  based  untTie  first  I© 
years/<)f  an  ongoing  national  research  project.  Lqngitudinal  data  from 
2^,000  students  and  300  institutions^. r^pftuseqting  all  types  of  colleges  atid 
universities;  have  been  weighted tjp  apinbximate  the  results  tKat  would  haye 
been  obtained  if  all  first-time,  full-time  freshman  entering  the  nation's 
institutions  of  higher  education  had  participated  in  the  freshmen  and  follow- 
Mp  surveys.  Multiple  regression^  Wjjfs  lised  to  exarninc  the  effects ^  q 
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^^llege  experience  on  more  than  80  different  owtcome  measures  of  attitudes, 
values;  aspiration!;,  behavior  patterns,  persistence,  achievement,  oompe-. 
tericy,  iareer  development,  and  satisfaction.  The  impact  of  bollege 
characteristics  ie.g.,  size,  control,  selectivity)  and  collegiate  experiQiices  on 
student  outcome  measures  was  assessed  and,  by  comparing  Ntudents/in  terms 
of  the  degree  and  intensity  of  their  expl^sure  to  college,  purely  m/turational 
changes  were  '  itparated  from  those  changes  attributable^to  college 
e)^periences.  .  ♦     '  '  '  y 

The  stvdy *s  findings  are"specifically  related  to  cuijent  trends^in  higher 
education,  such  as  the  expansion  of  the  public  s^tor,  the  increpe  in 
institutional  size,  the  proliferation  of  community  cjorfleges,  open  admissions, 

\  thp'deemphasis  on  the  residential  experience,  afid  the  decreasing  number  of 
single-sex  institutions.  This'analysis  leads  the  authorto  suggest  that  many  of 
these  recent  changes  are  detrimental  to  student  development  For  example, 

*  the  data  indicate  thaL£pmmuter  students  who/live  at  home  are  more  likely  to 
drop  out  of  college  and  to  express  I6ss  satisfiiction  with  their  undergraduate 
experieriSe  than  students  who  livet)n  campus,  that  students  who  enroll  at 

^  2'year  colleges  substantially  redycef  their  chances  of  earning  a  bachelu^^s^ 

.degree,  and  that  single-sex  colleges  appear  to  Have  uniformly  positive 
effects  on  their  students.  The  author  dijicusse's  the  implications  of  these 
flndings  for  change  in  educational  policy  and  pcactice  in  the  finaj  chapter  and 
offers  practical  suggestions  about  how  institutions  can  better  serve  thc;ii^ 
students,  r    •  t 

16:1,4/75-1  ^ 
The  Power  of  Protest:  A  National  Study  of  Student  and  Faculty 
Disruptions  with  Implications  for  the  Future,  Alexander  W.  Astin, 
Helen  S.  Astin,  Alan  E.  Bayer,  and  Ann,  S.  Bisconti,  208  pp. 

.(/dssey-Ba&s,.San  Francisco).  ,  ' 

This'  book  was  written  after  the  campus  unresl  of  the  lale  l%()'s  and 
very^early  I970\s  in  the  United  States  Had  subsided,  but  it  is  based  on 

'empirical  data  collected  as  part  of  a  comprjL'hchsivc  and  controversial  3-year 
study  conducted  in  the  midsl||)f  the  period  of  unrest;  The  authors  are  thus 
able  to  relate  their  findings  to  present  students  and  campus  environments  and 
to  consider  implications  for  possible  future  unrest.  *  ^ 

'The  analysis  tpcuses  on  three  issues:*(l)  the  relationship  between 
canripus  unrest  and  subsequent  changes  in  institutional  policy  and/or  pro- 
grams; (2)  the  characteristics  of  students,  faculty,  and  institutions  associated 
» ^with  the  occurrence  of  campus  protest;  and  (3)  the  impact  of  protest  on  the 
attitudes  and  behavior  of  both  participating  and  nof)par|)cipating  students. 
The  primary  research  methods  employed  iu  ihe.  !jiuii}(^were  imultivariate 
analysis  of  longitudinal  survey  data  and  intensive  case  htutiii^of  22  institu- 
tions; three  case  studie^are  presented  in  detail.  The  problemsbt^^tudying  a 
volatile  social  phenomenon  during  its  iKcurrenc^re  also  discussed. 
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^The  authors  conclude  that  cimpus  unrest  is  likely  to  persist,  a 
syntjitom  o.t\a  fjumber  of  unresolved  issues.  The  bix)k  seems  most  ap- 
"propfiate  for  planners  and  poliay  makers  who  wish  to  understand  the  links 
between  past  unrest  and  today \sV<anipus-,  the^ways  in  which  protest  can 
ffctard  or  atoeytuate  general  college  effects  on  student  behavior  and  at- 
titudes, and  why  an  institution  may  be  vulnerable  to  protest  and  how  it  might 
best  respond.    ♦  *  * 

16:1.1775-2  .  .  ' 

Education,  Occupation,  and  Earnings:  Achievement  in  the  Early 
Career,  William  H,  Sewell  and  Robert  M.  Hauser,  237  pp: ^(Aca- 
demic Press,  New  York). 

This  book  atlenipts  to  chart  the  complex  priKess  by  a  young 
man's  )iocial  origins  influence  hft  capacities  and  achievement  in  educa- 
tional, occupational,  and  economi^spheres.  focusing  on  earnings  as  the  end  , 

product  of  the  achievement  process,  the  authors  seek  to  dt termine  whether 
and  how  factors  other  than  'perfonriance  in  an'oct^upational  cple  influence 
earnings  and  help  explain  the  v^ide  variation  in  earnings  among  members  of  . 
iTparticulargroup. 

Data  were  collected  through  tiurvey  qgestionnaires,frOm  a  large  pro- 
bability sampfe  of  Wisconsin  high  school  seniors  in  r957  and  from  a  random 
subsample  of  this  group  in  1964.  Social  Security  earnings  infomiation  for 
the  period  1957- 1%7  were  obtaftied  for  male^^and  their  parents.  The  analysis 

''  is  based  largely  on  an  achievement  model  that  links  socioeconomic  status  ' 
and  academic  ability  with  educational  achievements  and  (Kcupational  at-  * 
tainmentsby  means  of  social  psychological  variables.  « 

The  aulhdrsexaminea  number  orcritidihrelationships:  the  influence  of  , 
socioeconomic  origins  on  achievement,  the  role  of  siKial  psychological  . 

^  factors  mediating  between  socioeconomic  origins  and  achievement,  the 
effects  of  the  type  of  college  on  occupation  and  earnings,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  ability  actually  affects  earnings.  These  analyses, 

,  which  explore  the  cause  and  fconsec^ienc£&^l  hiiihereduc\ak^^ 
factorial  complexity  of  the  achievement  process . .  , 

'Althougl)  the  ^tudy  utilizes  male  subjects  from  a  single  state  who  were 
high  schwl  seniors  in  19^;  the  authors  believe  that  the  basic  prwCss  bf , 
socioeconomic  achievement  found  for  this  sample  probably  can  be 
generalized  to  apply  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  — 

See:  24:3.2/7  4  Commuting  Versus  Resident  Students,  Arthur  W. 
\Chickering.  ^  t 

\/  Interest  in  the  impact  of  college  on  student  learning  and  development, 
the  problem  of  fur^ding,  construction;  and  maintaining  college  residences, 
and  the  role  of  the  residential  exp<yrience  led  Arthur  Chickering  to  examine 
.  differences  between  coniniuting  and  resident  studciUs  iix  entering  chara^^^^ 
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teristjcs,  college  experienctjs,  and  educatwjnai  outcomes.  The  author  pro- 
vide^ a  context  tor  the  research  findings  by  a\jjscu^ion  ot  prior  research  and 
of  institutional  responses  to  changes  in  society^N^he  student  population. 
Primary  and  spcondary.analysesof  nationardataonentering  freshmen  and  1- 
''and  4-year  tollowup  studies  of  this  population  collected  by  the  American'^ 
Gouncil^n  Education  constitute  the  book's  research  base,  *  ^ 

The  author  found  thit  there  alfe  significant  bei^s  accrued  by  students 
who  go  away  from  pome  to  college  and  that  ableTarKhtttfluen^  students  are 
more  likely  td  go  iiway  to  college  than  are  less  able  and  affluent  student!^, 
only  widening  the  initi«^l  gap  between  the  two  groupsy  He  concludes  th^t  the  • 
concept  of  equdi  access  td  higher  education  needs  to  be  e?{panded  to  include 
access  to  resldei^tial  facilities  during  undergraduate  edcuat^|||^ 
^  J   The  author  identifies  three  major  groups  of  jiew  students:  those  from 
lower  socioeconomic  Ifevels  \vith  poor  academic  records,  students  froni  the 
inner  city,  and  adults  pursuing  some  kind  of  furtHer  education.  The  new 
students  are  more  likely  to  be  commuters  than  residential  studlnts.  The 
resident  students  tend  to  become  more,  fully,  involved  with  the  academic 
program  and  the  as:jpciated  intellectual  and  jfocial  activities  of  an  institu-  ^ 
tional  jcnvironment  than  do  commuting^  students,  thereby  developing  rela- 
tionships that  reinforce  educational  and^motional  growth,  .  • 

t!he  author  relates  his  tTndings  to  basic  educational  and  developmental 
*  principles  and  makes  ro^mmendations  designed  to  strengthen  the  educa- 
tional experiences  of  all  students,  but  primariry  commuters.  These  recom- 
mendations relate  to:  a  sOUnd  miitch  between  the  educational  needs  and 
purposes  of  s:udents,  learning  resources,  and  educational  influences;  better 
intormation  about  higher  education  systems  and  individual  institutions: 
more  careful  instructional  planning  related  to^the  abilities  and  needs  of 
students;  and  a  wide  range  of  available  learning  resources.  These  recom- 
mendations do  not  require  large  capital  expenditures *ahd  could  be  imple- 
Riented  by  existing  institutions  as  well  as  by  tho^  developing  new 
approaches  to  higher  education ,  .  ,  ^ 


16:1.1/71  -  ;  ' 

Predicting  Academic  Performance  in  College,  Alexander  W. 
Astin,  299  pp,  (FreePress,  New  York). 

This  book  approaches  the  subject  of  academic'achievement  and  attriv 
tion  ((uring  the  first  yeir  of  college  from  V  very  practical  perspective.  It 
examines  how  a  studenf  s  acadetnic  pcrtbrmance'in  college  and  chances  of 
droppmg  out  can  be  predicted  from  his  or  her  academic  and  pecsunal 
characteristic's  as  a  high  school  senior,  and  how  characteristics  of  the  college 
itself  affect  the  students'  academic  success  and  survival.  A  seri<iS  Qf  tables 
•^provide  'information  that  would  enabje  a  student  to  predict  his  or  her 
expected  freshman  grade  poini  average,  chances     100)  of  obtaining  dB' 
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or  better  average,  and  chances  (in  100)  qf  dropping  out  of  school  before  the . 
second  year  of  college  at  each  of  2,300  different  colleges. 

Infojinatioh  provided  by  students  wlu>"completed  survey  qu«stimi- 
naires  as  frosfimen  in  1961 ;  l%5,  and  1966,  anci  follow  up  obtained  I  year  ; 
later,  provided  the  basis  for  three  major  types  of  analyses:  (1)  prediction  of 
frbshman  grade  point  average  and  dropping  out  from  vstrioiis  student 
chafactenstics;  (2)  the  search  Ifor  •'mqiderator"  variables  to  improve  predic- 
tion within  individual  colleges;  and  (3|^the  development  of  s^parate  predic- 
tion formula^  for  colleges  at  different  levels  <m  selectivity?  Technical  details 
on  the  sample ,  analyses,  and  constiiiction  atid^nterpretation  of  the  tables  are 
provided  in  appendixes.  V  ^ 

.16:1.1^69^  ^  .      .  .     .     ;     .  ^  ^  .    ^   „  .    •  ^ 
The  Educational  and  Vocational  I^velo^ment  of  Collie  Stu- 
dents, Alexancler  W.  Astin  and  Robert  J.  Panos,  21 1  pp.  (American 
Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C),  . 

This  volume  reports^on  a  study  undertaken  to  assess  the  signiHcance  of 
institutional  diversity  in  the  production  of  skilled  labor  by  comparing  the 
effects  of  different  college  environments  on  undergraduates*  'educational 
aspirations  and  c&reer  plans.  More  specifically,  the  study  sought  to  identify 
institutionUl  characteristics  and  educational  practices  that  affect  students* 
chances  of  completii^  college,  attending  graduate  school,  and  pursuing  a 
career  in  a  particular  field:  /  ^  . 

A  sample  ot  60,505  students  attending  a  stratified  national  sarfiple  of 
246  4-ycar  colleges  and  universities  was  selected  for  exaniination;  apr  • 
proximately  36,000  students  responded  toa  foltowup  survey.  Student  input 
data  (fall  1%l  mfbrmation  ftom  entering,  freshmen),  student  butppt  data 
(summer  1965  fpMowup  data),  and  college  environmental  data  were  used  to 
assess  environmental  effects  on  student  development.  / 

The  book  presents  nomiative  descriptive  data  on  the  class  of  l%5;.an 
analysis  of  the  personal  and  environmental  factoij  that  influence  students* 
persistence  in  college,  undergraduate  major  field,  educatior^il  achieverhent,' 
and  educational  aspirations  and  career  choice  during  the  undergraduate 
years:  and  a  summary  of  the  findings  by  institutional  type  or  environmental 
characteristic.  Z     -  ' 

The  author  reports  that  most  undergraduate^ere  reasonably  satisified 
with  their  colleges  and  that,  4  years  after  matriculation,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the.class  of  1965  had  completed  4  years  of  college  and  about  half  had  earned 
bachelor^s  degrees.  The  best  predictors  of  students*  final  career  choices 
were  the  choices  they  expressed  as  entering  freshmen.  A  substantial  portion 
of  the. observed  differenced  among  the  246  institutions,  with  respect  to  the 
educvitional  and  vocational  development  of  their  students,  could  be  at- 
tributod  to  differences  in  the, students  they  enrolled.  Interestingly, «as  stu- 
dents progressed  through  the  undergraduate  years,  their/ieki&of  study  and 
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career  choices  came,  tb  contonii  more  and  more  to  the* dominant  or  modal 
choice>s  otv^heir  college  pee^^   ,  /  ;  . 

16:1.1/68  ;  < 

''Unclergraduate  Achievement  and  tnstituttonal  'Excellence';'^ 

Alexander  W.  Astin,  Scie/ice.  Voh  161 ,  pp.  661-^8.        ^  • 

This  article  disJusSe$  a  slj^y  designed  to  test  the  ettecls  of  certain 
traditional  indexes  o/  institutional  excellence  on  the  cognitive  development 
of  undergraduates.  Two  hypotheses  were. tested.  First,  that  Jhe  academic 
excellence  of  the  yndergraduate  institution— as  defined  by  the  ability  of  thi; 
student  body,  the  degree  of  academic  comp^titiveneiis  in  the /college 
environment,  and  the,  level  of.the.i^nstitution's  financial  resources— has  a 
positive  effect  on  the  undergraduate  student  s  intellectual  achievement; 

/second,  that  the  extent  of  the  positive  effect  on  intellectual  achievement  is 
j)ropl)rtional  to  the  student's  academic  ability.  ^ 

^.  The  research  sample  consisted  of  669  students  at  38  fouf-year  colleges 
for  whom  k^^Kidinal  data  were  available.  The  study  Mjjlized  lO.i  student 
input  nieasuK^  and  69  ins*titutional  environment  measilres.  including/8 
measures  of  institutional  quality;  student  scores  on  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  urea  tests  in  their  senior  year  (1965),  were  the  output  measures. 

Analysis  of 'the'  data  failed  to  confirm  either  hypothesis.  Additional 
analysis  indicated  that  differences  in  student  achievement  during  the  senior 
year  were  much  more  dependent  on  variations  in  student  input  and  field  of 
study  (major)  than,  on  the  characteristics  of  the  undergraduate  college  at- 
tended. These^resulfs  suggest  that  institutions  seeking  to  enhance  student 
cognitive  development  should  focus  their  cffortii  on  the  curricufum  rather 
than  on  upgrading  such  traditional  indexes  of  institutional  quality  as  the 
number  of  books  in  the  library  or  the  proportion  of  faculty  holding  a  Ph  .D. 

L2  Impact  of  Individual  Institutions . 


16:1.2/80-1 

''Measuring  the  Quality  of  Student  Effort/'  C.  Robert  Pace, 
Current  Isxues  m  Higher  Education]  Vol .  2,  pp.  10-^  16.  ^ 
The  principal  assumption  of  this  paper  and  of  the  research  effort  it 
describes  is  that  what^  student  gets  out  of  college  depends,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  on  the  time  and  effort  he  or  she  invests  in  the  college  experience.  To 
test  this  assumption,  a  '^College* Student  Experiences"  questionnaire  was 
administered  to  a  cross-section  of  4,351  undergraduates  at  13  institutions: 
three  research  universities,  three  campuses  of  the  California  State  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  two  community  colleges,  and  five  liberal  arts  ^colleges. 
The  questionnaire  included  a  background  information  section,  14  quality-of- 
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effort  scales,  12  scales  related  to  the  college  environment  and  sAidents'  • 
relationships  within  that  environment,^  and  an  ''estimate  of  gains**  sectjM  . 
thatMGked  students  to  gauge  their  progress  in  college  in  terms  of  1$/^ 
statements  of  fairly  typical  and  iifiportant  objectives  of  a  college  education.  * 
These  18  goal  statements  can  be  classified  into  four  nujor  categories  of 
educatidnal  outcomes:  academic  and  intellectual;  general  education;  personal  ^ 
and  interpersonal  understanding;  and  understanding  ofscience.  ^  ' 

-The  research  findinjgs  indicate  that  quality  of  effort  in  academic  and 
intellechial  experiences  increases  firom  the  ficeshlnan  to  the  ^nior  year  and 
appears  to  be  related  to  obtaining  higher  grades  and  to*spendii^  mors,  time 
on  acadenuc  work.  Measuring  quality  of  academic  effort  has  diagnostic 
value:  students  who  spend  more  time  at  a  low  level  of  quality  nu^e  less 
progress  toward  reij^vant  educational  objectives  than  ^  students  who  spend 
less  time  at  a  higher  quality  of  effort.  Furthermore,  quality-ofTefToit  scores 
contribute  substantially  to  tfie  prediction  of  educationa^outcomes.  Quality  of 
student  effort,  a  dimension  ignored  in  past  retearch,  appears  to  be-thrrfiosT 
influential  single  variabld|in  accounting  for  students*  attainment.  The  author 
concludes:  ''What  counts  most  is  not  vvhoyou  are  or  where  you  are  but  what 
you  do.**  ■    z..^^--^^  .    *         '  i 


16:1.2/80-2         '  ^  ' 

Men  and  Women  Learning  together:  A  Study  of  College  Stu- 
dents in  the  Late  70*s,  Brown  Universrty  Project;  295  pp.  (Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.I. ' 

/  This  report  present!!  the  findings  of  a  study  that  began  with  a  focos  on 
the  situation  of  wonien  in  coeducational  institutions  and  evolved  into  en 
effort  to  understand  possible  differences  in  the  college  experiences  of  men 
and  women  and  their  implications  tor  providing  educational  opportunities 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  all  students. 

Section  I  of  the  report  includes  five  chapters  on  various.aspects  of  the 
undergraduate  experience,  based  on  a  cross-sectional  study  of  over  3,000 
undergraduates  at  six  institutions:  Barnard  College,  Brown  University, 
Dartmouth  College,  Princeton  University,  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Stony  Brook,  and  Wellesley  College/  A  randomly  selected  sample  of  the 
1978-81  classes  completed  a  20-page  questionnaire  focusing  on  acaderftic 
performance,  student-facultv  relations,  values,  attitudes,  and  social  rela- 
tions; career  goals  and  pla       ,  and  demographic  charac,teristics. 

Section  (I  presents  tvv  •  walyses — one  of  student  characteristics  and 
one  of  alumni  attitudes — before  and  after  the  1971  merger  of  the  previously 
single-sex  Brown  University  jind  Pembroke  College.  A  longitudinal  profile 
of  men  and  women  students  examines  trends  in  statistics  on  entering  fresh- 
men (SAT  scores,  high  school  rank,  number  of  applicants,  and  number  of 
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\ccepted  upplicunts  who  matriculate)  and  trends  among  enrolled  students. 
'(i)(ersistence  rates  by  fie  Id,' career  interests,  extracurricular  leadership,  and 

receipt  of  academic  honors)  from  the  early  sixties  to  the  mid-seventies'". 
. Thr^^lumni  groups,  the cAissesot  1961, 1967,  and  1974,  were  surveyed  to 

ascertain  their  views  of  their  institutions  antTof  themselves  cu.rrently  and 

during  their  college  years. 

•      Section  III  includes  three  papers  presented  at  a  project  conference, 
o'"Wom?n/Men/College:  Xhe  Educahonal  Implication  of  Sex  'Rqle's  in 
Transitibn.  "^Section  IV,  contains  the  final  report  of  the  Commutee  on  the^ 
Status  of  Women  at  Brown.  .  " 

This,  report  is  of  particuTar  relevance  to  insti'tutions  iiitere!«ted  in 
conducting- similar  studjes.  It  deTnonstrates  how  useful  research  results  can 
be  produced  by  examining  existing  data  and  by  analyzing  survey  data  using 
basic  statisti(ial  techniques.  •  ^ 


16:1.2/73 

^TcraonalUy  Devetopmcnt  and  the  CoUege  jExperlence;"  Arthur 
W.Chickering  and  John  McCormick,  Research  in  Higher  Education, 

Vol.  I. pp. 43-70.       '  '  .  . 

This  article  reports  on  a  study  to  examine  the  personality  development 
of- undergraduate  students  at  13  small  colleges.  Data  were  collected  from 
168  students  in 'their  freshman  and  senior  yearsC  The  primary  research 
instrument  was  the  Omnibus  Personality  Inventory  (Ofl).  Patterns  of 
change  for  the  total  population  and  for  subgroups  of  students  were  studied* 
Despite  major  differences  among  institutions  and  students,  the  direc- 

^tion  of  net  change,  as  indicated  by  mean  OPI  score  changes,  was  basically 
the  same  in  several  diverse  colleges.  Senior  scale  scores  indicated  increases 
in  autonomy,' awareness,  integration,  aesthetic  sensitivity,  tolerance,  and 

^iberalness  in  religious  views,  and  less  concern  with  material  possessions. 
However,  students  did  npt  become  more  similar;''diversky  increased  for  the 
total  group  and,  frequently,  within  each  College;  „ 

Change  patterns  of  subgroups  of  students  enrolled  at  different  colleges 
with  similar  freshriian  OPI  scores  also  were  examined.  Different  patterns  of 
change  were  found  that  were  sytematically  related  to  such  factors  as  college 
climate,  student  charactwistics,  teaching  practices  and  study  activities,  and 
student-faculty  relatio^hips. 

On  the  basi)!;'^;  these  restilts,  the  authors  conclude  that  institutional 
differences  do#Mii  a  difference  to  student  development:  differential  change 
occurs  as  a  function  of  the  fit  between  student  and  institution.  A  close  "fit" 
leads  to  consistent  change  amgng  diverse  colleges,  while  a  "misfit"  causes 
changes  to  occur  that  are  strongly  associated  with  varied  college  charac- 
teristics and  educational  practices. 

•   -  *      *     .  . 
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16:1.2/72  ■  .  " 

students  and  Colleges:  Interaction  and  Change,  Burton  R.  Clark, 

.  Paul  Heist,  T.  R.  McConnell,  Martin  A.  Trow,  and  George  Yonge, 
327  pp.  (Center  tpr  Research  and  Dev^lopnient  in  Higher  Education, 
University  of  Calitomiii,  Berkeley).  *  ^  ^ 

This  boi^k  reports  ihc  findings  of  an  inlcnsive  longitudinal  study  of 
diffcijrnlijil  change  in  sludcni  characteristics  al  eight  colleges.  Conducted  in 
'  the  la|<rl95U\s  and  early  I96()*s,  the  study  was  designed  to  answer  a  number 
of  qdestions:  ( I)  Do  students'  personality  characteristics!  educational  ^hd 
viKalional  values  and  aspirations;  and  religious,  political  arid  civic  attitudes 
change  during  college,  and  in  what  directions?  (2)  Do  students  in  dissimilar 
.  institutions  show  differential  change  in  these  characteristics?  and  (3)  If  these 
changes  can,  to  some  extent,  , be  attributed  to  coliege^intluence,  what  kinds 
of  effects  iKcurred  and  in  what  ways  might  the  institution  be  exerting  an 
effect  on  students?  Student  input  characteristics  and  college  environment 
characteristics  were  assessed  and  considered  in  regard  to  the  outcome 

.  measures.  . '      -  .        .  • 

The  authors  find  sppport  for  the  three  major  forms  of  college  impact 
id^;niified  by  Feldman 'and  Ncwcomb  (24: 1^  l/6<^-'2):  anchoring*  (jfnain- 
ienan^:e  o#  strengthening  of  initial  attitudes);  accentuation'(an  increase  or 

^  heightening  of  certain  iiiitial  student  Characteristics);  and  conversion 
(transformation  of  a  student's  initial  values,  dispositions,  and  attitude?).  The 

'  authors  disc  uss  the  conditions  that  infiuence  the  type  'and  extent  of  impact 
that  a  cgllege  or  ^niversily  has  on  its  s^ 

*      See:  24:1.1/69-1  JEducatlon  and  Identity,  Arthur  Chickering. 

The  funda^mental  assumption  of  this  book  is  thai  •'colleges  and  urtl- 
versities  will  be  educationally  effective  only  if  they  reach  students  'where 
they  live,'  only  if  they.cofinecf^signitltfantly  with  those  concerns  of  central  ^ 
importance  to  their  students."  A  conceptual  framework,  which  was  de- 
signed jo  move  research  findijigs  closer  to  appifceition  ai^l  action,  was 
cTevcloped  from  earlier  research  and  from  data  from  the  Project  on  Student 
Development,  a  3-year  study  begun  in  1965  tliat  examined -institutional  • 
"characteristics,  student  characteristics,  attrition,  and  student  development  in 
13  small  colleges.        4       "  , 

Chickering  describes  seven  ^'vectors*'  of  development:  developing 
con'ipetence.  managing  emotions,  developing,  autooomy,  establishing 
identity,  freeing  interpersonal  relationships,  clarifying  purposes/and'de- 
veloping  integrity  .  The  author  contends  that  collpge.s  can  accelerate  or  retard 
individual  development  along  each  phase  and  identifies  six  major  environ- 
^     mental  influences  on  student  development:  (I)  clarity  of  the  institutions- 
^  .  objectives  and  the  inujrnal  consistency  between  program  and  objectives;  (2)  * 
.  institutional  size>t^)  curriculum,  teaching,  and  evaluation;  (4)  residence 
Ivall  arrangements;  (5)  faculty  and  iidministration;  and  (6)  friends,  groups. 

■       ~'  V  '  •         \        •  568 
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and  Student  cuUure.  Hypotheses  as  to  how'^ach  of  the^Wluences  can  aftect 
student  deVtlopment  arc  loosed  and  discussed.  \  ^    *^  ' 

The  author  believes  lhat,  by  systematically 
condilions,  institutions  can  enhance  student  developfnfent.  Specific  sug- 
.  *     gestidns  for  action,  which  are  based  on  existing  knowledge*/ should  be  of 
particular  interest  to  educational  planners  and  policymakei^. 

See:  24:3.lV68  2  No  Time  for  Youth:  Growth  and  ifonstraints  M 
.  '    Colkge  Students,  Joseph  Katz  and  Associates  \ 

"  Tbii  volume,  which  ij^based  on  intensive  study  of \Berkeley  and 
Stanford  1961  freshmcnVer  a  4-year  period,  focuses  on  the  ri^le  of  colleges 
in  furthering  individual  developpient.  Data  collected  from  sevWal  fljpusand 
^      freshmen  and  from  over  half  of  jhese  students,  as  senior^  is  supplemented  by 
case  studies  of  a  randomly  selected  .gcoii|j  of  2(jb  students  interviewed  at 
•         least  twice  a  year  throughout  the  course  of  the  study  .  A]th©ugh  the^Study 
'    examines  students  at  only  two  ihstitutipns,  the  authj)rs  contend  that  it 
focusps  on  what  is  universal  in  the  development  of  coUege  students.  ; 

;  The  text  has  four  major  divisions.  Paih  I  describes  how  studertls  change 
during  the  colfege  years.  Part  11  identifies  groups  of  students  in  temisof  their 
attitudes  toward  (he  curriculum  and  examiries  the  process  of  careel^ choice, 
as  well  as  the  interaction  between  curriculum  and  career  decisions HI 
focuses  on  student  life  outside  the  class^m  and  studies  specific  perS)nality 
types  and  kinds  of  behavior.  Part  IV  presents  recommendations  for\a  new 
typ^  of  undergraduate  education  that  the  authors4>elieve  Would  better  de- 
>^op  student  p6tential.  »  \ . 

The  authors  contend  that  all  educational  planning  must  start  fr^m  a 
recognition  of  student  diversity  in  tibility,  interests,  purppscs^learning 
:  •  styles,  backgrounds,  and  personalities,  Rccommehdatioris  for  changing^ the 
structure,  focus,  and  timing  of  education,  the  college  environment,  fhe 
composition  and  role  of  the  faculty*  and  the  role  of  ^hc  student  are  all 
intended  to  shift  the  primary  focus  of  uncjprgraduate  education  from  tl^e 


course  td  the  student. 
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'  S^r  12: 1.1/8 1-2 On  Higher  EducatlonvDavWftfesnw^^ 

David  Riesman  considers  the  effects  of  education  on  and  its  benefits  to 
individualsand  society  from  aperspective  that  is  ver>  differentfromthoseof 

other authors  whose  v/ork  is  cited  here,  He  d(fes  not  seek  to  document  the 
'«     impact' of  college  nor  does  he  deny  thai  the  college  experience  affects 
'    .individuals.  But  he  asserts  that  the  hopes  and  faith  that  have  been  placed  on 
the'capacity  of  education  to  produce  changes  in  individuals  and  society  have 
often  exceeded  Ihe  realization  of  these  desires.  Riesman  examines  the  causes 
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ot  this  discrepancy.,  with  particular  attention  to  the  growth  and  c(ysequences 
of  student  consumerism,  in  the  hope  that  an  improved  understanding  of  the 
situation  will  inform  and  guide  rational  response.  Three  major  questions  are 
aJUressed.  What  is  happening  in  higher  education  as  students  become 
customers  instead  of  sUpplicants  for"  admission?  What  arc  the  likely 
consequences  for  teaCyng  and  Jeaming  of  the  marketing  of  higher  education 
and  of  the  fear  of  losing  full-time  enrollments  by  imposing  rigorous  acd- 
demic  requirements?  How  can  or  micht  negative  trends  bfe  couoteracted  and 
education  improved?  .        .      ^'  * 

The  author  draws  on  research  and  presents  specific  examples  to  doc- 
oment.and  illustrate  his  discussioS*.  Throughout  the  book,  hp  gives  attention 
to  "  the  deviant  case"  (for  example,  the  minority  of  community- college 
students  who.  st^imulated  and  encouraged  by  their  experi.ertce.  transfer  and 
earn  a  bachelor's  degreej  to  underscore  the  dangers  of  overgeheralizatipn. 
TJie  transition  from  faculty  to  student  hegemony  is  traced,  its  causes  are 
'discussed,  and-the  cuiYent  situation  qf  institutions  competing  for  students  is 
described.  One  chapter  focuses  on  the  Protestant  evangelical  collofl^ 
where  students  still  subordinate  themseFve^  to  the  auUiority  of  the  institution ' 
and  its  facility.  In  contrast,  the  following  chapter  explores  student  power  in 
community  colleges,  where  minimal  student  commitment  is  required.  The 
implications  of  student  consumerism  for  institutional  diversity  (a  decline) 
and  f  actors  that  prevent  students  from  making  full  use  of  their  market  power 
are  discussed.  .  . 

The  author  offers  a  nui^ber  of  suggestions  about  steps  that  could  be 
taken  to  improve  education:  wi  of  providing  better  informatjon  to  guide 
Student  choice.  Ways  of  counterinp  aiudent  passivity,  ways  in  which  ac- 
crediting agencies  can  play  an  important  role  in  improving  student  Informa- 
tion and  education,  and  wa^s  in  which  govermme'nt 'can  protect  student 
consumers  from  educational  fnitW  and  deception  without  deleterious  regulrfk. 
tion  of  institutions.  The  distinction  between  student  "'wants''  and  student 
•.  needs"  is' underscored,  as  are  the  dangers  to^stiidents  of  viewing  them- 
selves as  i^sive  consumers  of<:ducation  rather'than  as  active  producers  of,, 
their  education  and  as  resources  for  educating  each  other  and  faculty  rThe 
author  contends  thijt^ students  can  do  more  to  improve  their  education  than 
any  amount  of  imposed  curriculum  refomi.  and  presents  examples  to  il- 
lustrate ji  is  position. 

16:1.3/79      N  •  •  ,  - 

Measuring  Outcomes  of  College,  C.  Robert  Pace,  188  pp.  (Jossey- 
Bass.  San  Francisco).  \ 

What  do  some  50  years  or  so  of  educational  testing  and  surveys  tell  us 
aboui 'student  achievement  during  college,  about  college  graduates'  " 
achievement  after  college,  a^d  about  colleges  and  universities  as  organiza- 
tions and  environments?  In  this  volume,  C.  Robert  Pace  reports  that  the 
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primary  descriptive  evidence  is  strong  and  consistent:  It  sho*ys  that  students 
change  during  the  college  years  and  that  the  status  of  college  graduates 
differs  from  thtl  of  m)ngraduatcs  in  many  rcsp^^ts.  Pace  summarizes  the 
results  of  l/irge-scalc  tests  and  surveys  that  document  (he  beneficial  effects  at 
college  ^  student  knowledge  and  alumni  job  satisfaction,  of  civic  and 
cultural  involvement,  and  the  belief  of  graduates  that  college  contributed  to 
theW  breadth  of  knowledge,  interpersonal  skills,  values,  and  critical  thinly- 

ing.  s  ' 

Pace  points  out  that  our  understandinj^of  beaming  during  tue  college 
years  ciin  be  strengthened  by  n^aking  better  u^  of  available^ measures  of 
college  achievement  andj^y  expanding  the  range»and  variety  of  measures 
that  we  use  to  assess  learning.  Our  understanding  of  the  long-lemi  effects  of 
college  on  alumni jAihievemenr  could  be  improved  by  constryicling^nd 
utilizing  standardized  alumni  questionnifires.  He  suggests  that,  if, we  arc  to 
learn  more  about^e  connections  betw(feh  institutional  goals;  charac- 
teristics,  environments,  and  putcomes,  we  wiH  need  to  conduct  large-scale 
comparative  studies  thai  draw  ftpon  data  from  a  I'angieofsourtps,  including 
outcome  or  achievement  measures  that  match  lhc:diversit3f  of  institutiohai 
puqx>ses.    ^  \  . 

Se4^  24:M/77-2  Investimht  in  Uarnihg:  The  Individoal  and  Social 
Value  of  American  Higher  Education,  Howarc^R.  Bm^n.  % 

The  author,  an  ecoftomist  whOi  specializes  ia  <he  Economics  of  higher 
education,  addresses  the  question:  Is  American  highef  edOcation  worth  what  * 
it  co^ts?The  primary  objective  of  this  volume  is  to  identify  and  evaluale*Jhe 
bvcrairputconies  of  higher  e^Mcal.ioh.  to  deierfnine  within  the  limitations  of 
existing  data  whether  these  outcomes  as  a  whole  aiy  worth  the  cost,  and  to 
point  out  the  broad  implicallpnsof  the  findings  for  higher  education  policy. 

An  exleni>u?e  review  otthe  literature  led  the  author  to  develop  a  catalog 
of  widely  accepted  goals  of  higher  education.  This  catalog,  which  includes 
both  individual  and  societal  J^ls,  provides  a  taxonomy  for  studying  the 
outcorties  of  higher  educatio<^Drawing  on  existing  research  literature,  the 
auth<^r  attempts,  in  Part  ^Of  the  book,  to  determine  whether  and  to  what 
extent  each  goal  is  achieved.  Part  II  examines  the  impacls  of  higher  educa- 
tion im  its  students  as  individuals." Evidence  of  growth  and  development 
along  •ea(;h  of  23  dimensions,  including  cognitive,  affective,  and^praclical 
competencies,  is  considered,  the  impJct  of  higher  education  on  students 
viewed  as  whole  persons"  is  explored,  and  the  range  of  differences  among 
institutions  in  their  impact  on  students  is^  assessed..  Part  III  examines  the 
direct  and  indirect  effects  of  higher  education  on  society. 

Although  the  evidence  is  scattered  and  not  always  consistent,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  it  strongly  suggests  that  higher  educ)tttion  has  significant 
positive  effects' on  boUi  individuals  and  soc'iety.  Iii  Part  .IV,  the  author 
concludes  that  the  total  returns-  from  higher  education  in  all  ils  aspects 
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exceed  the  cosl  by  several  times.  He  also  otters  suggestionsvonceming  the 
future  of  American  higher  education.  . 

16:1.3/74-'l  '  ^ 

Variefies  of  Accomplishment  Alter  College:  Perspectives  on  the 
Meaning  of  Academic  Talent,  Leo  A,  Munday  and  Jeanne  C  .  Davis, 
21  pp.  (Research  and  Developmenc  Division,  American  College 
Testing  Program,  lowa/City,  la:). 

This  ACT  research  'report  (No.  62)  discusses  a  study  focused  on  the 
relationship  of  high  school  nonacadcmic  accomplishments  to  comparable 
nonacademic  adult  accomplishments.  Young  adults  who  had  completed  the 
American  College  Testing  Assessment  in  1964-65  as  high  jichool  seniors 
and  who  had  attended  one  of  three  selected.univcrsitics  were  sent  an  alumni 
survey  6  years  later.  The  research  questionnaires  contained  »ix  eight-item 
scales  tfjat  corresponded  to  the  areas^of  nonacadcmic  accomplish'mcnt 
lapped  in  the  original  assessmeni.'The  'cales  reflected  cultural  uid  citizen- 
ship gpals  that  a  college  presumably  wouldespouse  for  its  students.  Just  over 
2,(X)0  of  the  approximately  5,(X)0  deliverable  cuestionnaires^were  relumed. 
Response  rates^by  institution  were  19  percent  .  4?  percent,  and  56  petcent. 
Responses  were  collated  with^earlier  ACT  data  on  a  Mudent-^by-studcnt  basis 
and  correlations  between  high  school  indexes  of  talent  (test  scores,  grades^ 
and  nonacademic  accomplishmenis^jiad  adult  accomplishments  were  ob- 
tained separately.by  s*«( institution,  and  graduate,  status.  The  scales,  al- 
though unrelated  to  academic  talent  (including  college  grades),  were  related 
to  comparable  high  schtx)!  accomplishments.  - 

Despite  its  sample  size  and  response  rate  limitSHions,  the  study.  indK 
^ates  the  pitfalls  of  placing  too  much  reliance  on  traditional  indicators  of 
academic  talent.  The  authors  urge  educators  to  cphceptiifilize  ability  and 
talent  more  broadly  jn  rtie  admissions  process  and  to  provide  students  with 
opportunities  to  develop  nonacademic  talents  during  the  college  years. 

16:1.3/74-2'"   "      v   •         '  '  \  ' 

The  Many  Faces  of  College  Success  and  Their  NonlnteHective 
Correlates:  The  Published  Literature  Through  the  Decade  of  the 
Sixties,  O.scar  T.  Lenning,  Leo  A.  Munday,  O,  Bernard  Johnson.. 
Allen  R.  Vander  Well,  and  Eldon  J.  Brue,  552  pp.  (American Collet 
Testing  Program'.  Iowa  City,  la,),  ^ 

Thi.^  volume,  which  deals  with  nonacademic  criteria  of  .college  suc- 
cess, and  itii  companion  volume  ( 16;  1 ,3/74-3),  which  deais  with  academic 
criteria  of  success,  ar^the  products  of  a  5-year  review  of  the  published 
literature  on  various  kinds  of  college  outcomes.  The  authors  classify  studies 
of  nonacademic  criteria  of  college  success  published  through  1970 into  one 
or  more  of  21  criterion  areas,. which  include:  intellectual  development; 

 " : -^72     -        -  -  
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personality  <<.-".'i<^pm.«nt  imd  iuliustmennjriotivational  and  aspirational  de- 
ve^jpnienu'sDciai  development;  aesthctic^tuTaWevdopment;  ^oral. 
philosophical,  and  religious  development;  and  other  types  of  college  suc- 
cess. Publications  assigned  to  tmire  than  one  criterion  are  cited  in  each 
category  to  which  they  are  assigned.; 

V  An  introduction  to  each  criterion  area  is  tollowed  by  approximately  10 
summaries  of  selected  publieations  on  research  in  that  area  and  a  compre^ 
hensive  list  of  references  to  additional  relevant  literature.  Studies  were 
selected  for  annotation  to  point  out  noteworthy  quality  or  interesting  or 
unique  researcii  approaches,  techniques,  and/or  findings.  No  annotations 
•were  included  in  the  final  chapter,  which  covers  areas  of  college  success 
where  comparatively  little  research  was  found,  post-college  success,  the 
development  of  student  power,  the  development  in  students  of  basic  aca- 
demic skills  lackmg  upon  college  entry,  and  direct  benefits  to  society. 


16:1.3/74-3  * 

Nonintellective  Correlates  of  Grades,  Peislstence,  and  Academic 
Learning  in  College:  Published  Literature  Through  the 
Decade  o\  the  Sixties,  Oscar  T.  Lenning.  Leo  A.  Munday.  O. 
Bernard  Johr>spn,  Allen  I^.  VanclerWell.  andEldon  J.  Brue.  272  pp. 
(American  College  testing  Program,  Iowa  City,  la.). 

This  monograph  is  intended  to  provide  the  reader  with  a  broad  over- 
view of  the  research  that  has  investigated  academic  criteria  of  undergraduate 
success  and  to  stimulate  thought  about  the  meaning  and  measurement  of 
academic  success  in  college,  the  intellective  criteria  of  academic  success 
are  urades.  persistence,  and  atademic  learning.  The  nonintellective  cor- 
relate or  predictor^  of  these  oUcomes  are  classified  into  17  categories; 
perspt^ality  and  adjustment;  stress  and  anxiety;  motivation,  aspirations,  and 
need  for  achievement;  attitudes,  values,  and  needs;  academic  habits  and 
study  methods;  interests;  extracurricular  activites;  self-concepts;  ratings  of 
others;  interpersonal  relations;  application  blanks  and  biographical  ques- 
tionnaires; parental  characteristics  and  family  relations;  socioeconomic 
levcU  high  school  and  geographical  factors;  college  environmental  factors; 
counseling  and  special  programs;  and  unique  and  miscellaneous  predictors. 

'  The  authors  provide  a  brief  introduction  to  each  category  of  predictor 
variables,  followed  by  approximately  10  annotations  of  relevant  research 
studies  and  a  comprehensive  list  of  references  to^idditional  studies  published 
■'  from  1%.^  to  1970.  A  research  overview  of  the  correlates  of  persistence, 
grades,  and  academic  learning,  and  a  list  of  literature  reviews,  include  the 
only  refereiK-es  to  studies  published  prior  to  l%3.  Annotations  of  1 1 
•multifocus"  studies  (exploring  variables  from  more  than  one  of  the  cor- 
relate-predictor categories)  are  presented  in  a  separ;  .2  section  of  tht  report. 
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See:  24:1.1/69*2  The  Impact-of  College  on  Students,  Volume  I:  An 
^  Analysis  of  Four  Decades  of  Research  and  Volume  II:  Summary  Tables, 

Kenneth  A.  Feldman  and  Theodore  M.  Newcomb.  This  two-volume, 
work  is  a  landmark  in  the  literature  on  college  impact.  The  authors  critically 
reviewed  almost  1,500  published  and  unpublished  studies  written  between 
the  mid  1920's  and  the  mid-l960's.  Their  search  was  guided  by  the  ques- 
tion: "Under  what  condttions  have  what  kinds  of  student  changed  in  what 
spccitlc  ways?''  The  empirical  knowled^  and  theoretical  propositions 
about  the  effects  of  college  on  students  areyntegrated,  summarized,  pre- 
sented, and  evaluated  in  the  text  (Volume  I)  and  in  capsule  tabular  sum^^ 
maries  of..selected  studies  (Volume  II).  \ 

On  the  basis  of  their  review  and  analysis,  the  authors  conclude:  *  There 
are  conditions  under  which  colleges  have  had  (and,  we  assume,  will  con- 
tinue to  have)  impacts  upon  their  sludents,  and  npt  least  upon  studc;nis* 
values.''  The  evidence  that  supports  this  conclusion  is  organized  and  pre- 
sented in  ctiapters  that  address  key  questioiy  about  the  process  of  change 
during  the  undergraduate  years  and  the  influences  that  affect  the  type  and 
e^ent  of  change.  Methodological  issues  and  problems  of  concern  to  those, 
deigning  and  interpreting  research  studies  dealing  with  this  complex  topic 
are  identified  and  discussed.  Because  data  bearing  on  all  4  years  of  the 
undergraduate  experience  are  considered,  the  authors  can  assess  the  nature, 
extent,  and  timing  of  college  impact  on  students. 

16:1.3/68 

Beyond  High  School,  James  W,  Trent  and  Leiand  M^^^^ 
(Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

This  volume  summarizes  a  study  of  10,000  young  adults  in  16  com- 
munities during  the  4  years  following  their  graduation  from  high  school  in 
1959.  The  study  is  especially  significant  because  of  the  size  of  the  sample, 
the  longitudinal  design,  and  the  comparisons  drawn  between  college  at- 
tenders  and  nonattenders.  Designed  to  investigate  the  personal  and  wku- 
tional  development  of  high  school  graduates  and  to  collect  information  abo  . 
their  patterns  of  college  attendance  and  employment,  the  study  examines  i». 
impacts  of  college  and  employment  on  values  and  attitudes.   —    —  — 

The  communiii«!s  included  in  the  study  were  roughly  representative  of 
the  United  States  except  for  the  Northeast  ( too  many  private  institutions)  and 
the  Southeast  (racially-atypical).  These  areas  were  not  included,  according 
to  the  authors,  because  they  •\.!would  so  affect  research  findings  as  to 
distort  the  overall  piturc  of  the  relationship  between  the  availability  of  (he 
various  types  of  colleges  and  the  rate  of  college  attendance."  "  ^ 

Beyond  High  School  is  a  landmark  in  both  retention  and  demographic  . 
research.  The  social  and  psychological  determinants  of  persistence  and  the 
process  of  student  growth  and  maturation,  as  w&ll  as  demographic  infomia- 
lion  on  admissions,  transfer,  and  retention  pattprnsi'are  examined.  Although 
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the  findings  suggest  that  college  tosters.or  at  least  facilitates  the  growth  of 
autonomy  and  intellectual  disposition  among  attenders,  the  authors  concede 
that' this  growth  may  be  the  i;esult  of  a  predisposition  t«  develop  in  this  way  , 
among  ihpse  who  chixjse  to  continue  their  education  after  high  school.  Nor 
can  the  authors  determine-the  durability  of  changes  brought  about  by  higher 
eduoition.  Nonetheless.  policymakers>and  planners  conicemdl  with  the  full . 
utilisation  of  human  talent  will»  find  that  this  book  provides  valuable 
infoniuilion  about  the  factors  that  lead  to  educational  attrition  and  the  impact 
of  college  on  individual  development. 
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16:2.0/181  '  .  ^  ' 

The  Characteristics  and  Needs  of  Adults  in  POTtsccondary  Educa- 
tion, Lewis  C.  Solmon  and  Joanne  J.  Gorcton,  155  pp.  (Lexington 

Books,  Lexington^  Mass  J.  >•  ' 

Despite  increasing  emphasi*  oR4he  marketing  of  higher  education  and 
on  attracting  new  student  populations,  relatively  little  recent  infoimation  is 
available  ab«^ut  the  growing  niynbers  of  adults  pursuing  a  postsecondaiy 
education.  This  l>ook  presents  trend  data  covering  l3,year&,for  one  adult  \ 
student  population:  tlrst-year'collegc  students^over  the  age  of  2 1 .  A  sample 

'  of  172,400  adult  students  was  identified  from  among  respondents  to  the 
Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Program's  afthual  national  surveys  of  the 
entering  freshman  classes  of  1966  to  1978.  Although  pjul-time  adult  stu- 
dents  and  those  attending  2-year  cohegss  may  be  underrepitsented  in  the 
total  saniple,  results  reported  separately  by  studcnt^tatus  and  institut)onal 
type  are  considered  to  be  representative  of  both  groups  of  adult  students.^ 

the  authors  assess  similarities  ahd  differ^g^es  between  adult  and 
traditional-age  college  students  by  cpmparing  the  responses  of  adult  fresh- 
men with  the  national  normative  profile  of  their  respective  freshman  class. 
This  analysis  examitfes  demographic  characteristics,  college  choice  and  the, 
factors  influencing  this  decision,  concern  about  and  sources  of  fmancing  a 
college  cducution.-academic  background  and  preparation  for  college-level 
work.'  plans  about  living  arrangements  and  ttiajor  field  of  study  during 

'  college,  educational  and  career  aspirations,  and  life- goals.  The  authors 
summarize  major  findings  and  discuss  policy  implications  suggested  by  the,, 
data  analysis  in  the  final  chapter.- 
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j6:2.0/80  ' 

Effects  of  PostsecoAdinry  Experiences  on  Aspirations,  Attitudes, 
.      and  Self-Conceptions,  David  E.  Kahou%and  Associates,  141  pp, 
\,  ^     (Rand Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  Calif,), 

This  volume  reports  on  a.  study  to  examine  the  effects  of  various 
post-high  school  activities  on  short-range  outcomes  asscKiated  with  the 
.  development  of  aspirations,  attitudes,  and  self-concept.  The  analysis  of 
changes  over  a  4-year  period  is  based  on  data  from  the  National  Longitudinal 
.  Studyof  the  High  School  Cla^sof  1972  ( 16:3^0/5-6).  Sample  members  were 
classified  into  post-high  schbol  '^tracks,    including  three  educational 
tracks,  full-  or  part-time  employment,  military  service,  full-time  home- 
'       making,*and  unemployment,  based  on  their  status  as  of  October  1972.  The 
outcome  variables  on  which  changes  associated  with  choosing  various 
-  tracks  were  asse&seicf  included:  sjelf-esteem;  orientations  toward  work, 
family,  and  comriiunity;  sqx-role  attitudes;  educational  expectations;  career 
aspirations;  satisfaction  v/ith  career  progress;  imd  locus  of  control . 
.   c        The  authors  find  that,  after  controlling  for  initial  differences  in  ability, 
high  school  achievement, -^^^and  family  ^background,  the  initial  differences 
.    between  young  people  wfid-choose  various  post-high  school  pursuits  are 
generally  much  greater  than  thej^lative  changes  associated  withf  (jhcwsing  a 
particiflar  ''track/'  They  conclude  that,  for  the  most  part,  divergence  of 
aspirations,  attitudes,  and  self-concepts  occurs  priqr  to  high  school  gradua- 
tion and  that  different  experiences  after  high  school  do  not  have  as  much 
effect  as  do  the  factors  that  lead  graduates  to  elect  to  participate  ir>  various 
"       '    experiences.  Exceptions  are  noted  and  an  analysis  of  changes  in  the  outcorne 
^  measures  oveC|fmie  is  presented.  , 

-  l6:2^0/79 

,  Education's  Lasting  Influence  on  Values,  Herbert  H.  Hyman  and 

Charles  R.  Wright,  16 1  pp.  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago), 
A  companion  volume  to  The  Enduring  Effec  ts  of  Education  (16:2,0/ 

-  75),  this  study  examines  the  lasting  effects  of  education  on  values.  While 

r>^t.  respondents  to  38  national  sample  surveys  conducted  between  1949  and 
1975-comprised  a  sample  pool  of  about  44,000  adults.  These  surveys 
yielded  151  tests  of  values,  each  involving  a  question  that  implicated  a  value 
in  an  actual  situation.  Survey  respondents  were  categorized  by  educational  ^ 
level  (elementary  school,  hlplicfidotror^jllege)  and  by  life  stage  (ages 

25-36',  37-48,  49-60,  and  61-72).  ^.  ^  

The  authors  examined  the  effects  of  education  by  comparing  the  values  ^ 
of  respondents  j*epresenting  each  educational  level  separately  at  each  life 
stage.  For  each  age  group  (or  life  stage),  the  researchers  examined  a  scries  of 
cohorts  who  were  contrasted  in  the  nhk)rical  circumstances  of  their  school- 
ings but  equated  in  age  and  in  distance  fronf  their  education.  The  design  of  the 
study  controlled  for  possible  effects  of  age  and^ace  on  values;  sex  was 
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controlled  in  all  tests;  artd  religion,  ethnicity  (U.S.  versus  foreign  birth- 
place),  social-class  origins,  and  residential  origins  (size  of  con^munity  and 
region  of  birth)  were  controlled  in  all  tests  where  the  necessary  information 

was  available.     .    '  '         *       t  ' 

The  values  considered  in  this  secondary  analysis  included:  civil  liber- 
ties for  nonconformists;  due  process  of  the  law;  freedom  from'  constraints  of 
l%w  in  personal  and  social  relations;  freedom  of  information;  protection  of 
privacy;  equality  of  opportunity  in  social,  political  and  economic  spheres; 
humane  values;  and  cultivation  of  intellect,  character,  and, prosocial  be-' 
havior.,The  values  profiles  indicated  that  the  thre^ educational  groups  are 
different:  the  profile  bf  values  is  most  prevalent  among  college-attenders  and 
least  represented  among  those  who  l)a.ve  not  gone  beyond  elementary 
school  Regardless  of  which  age  cotiort  or  generation  was  examined,  the 
most  educated  kept  almost  alUheir  distinctive  arid  attractive  values  up  to  age 

the  authors  conclude  that  education  does  produce  large  and  lastmg 
effects  in  the  realm  of  values  and  is  an  important  force  in  molding  character. 

16:2.0/78  '  ' 

Experiences  of  Recent  High  Sclwol  Graduates,  George  J.  Nolti 
and  Associates,  2 11  pp.  (Lexington  Books,  Lexington,  Mass.)*. 

This  book  presents  in  edited  form  the  combined  final  reports  to  the 
National  Genter  for  Education,  Statistics  of  two  complementary  studies 
examining  the  transition  irom  high;*schpol  to  work  or  to  postsecondary 
education.  Bpth  studies  are  based  on  data  collected  for  the  National 
Longitudinal  Study  (NLS)  of  the  High  School  Class  of  4972  ( 16.3.0/  IS-6). 
"The  research  objectives  were  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  transition 
from  school  to  work  and  to  delineate  factors  in  the  demand  for  postsecondary 
education.  Although  the  authors  describe  their  woric  as  basic  lesearch,  their 
analyses  were  designed  to  address  policy  issues  and  to  "provide  an  im- 
proved understanding  of  many  major  questions .  .  .  that  arc  important  to  the 

content  of  policy  debates." 

The  first  three  sections  of  the  book  examine  the  characteristics  ot 
sample  members  choosing  particular  alternatives,  factprs  influencing  their 
decisions,  and  differences  in  choices  and  behavions  associated  with  race/ 
ethnicity,  sbcioecor\omic  statu?  indicators,  mj:asures  of  ability,  and  other 
similar  variables.  The  first  section  presents  a  general  analysis  of  the  post- 
high  school  experiences  of  the  senior  class  of  1972,  examining  the  extent  to 
which  these  graduates  were  able  to  realize  their  plans  and  expectations  in  the 
years  immediately  after  high  school.  The  second  section  includes_aJabor 
market  analysis  focused  on  labor  market  entry  and  success  among  those 
members  of  the  high  school  class  of  1972  who  intended  to  seek  employment 
directly  at'ter  graduation.  The  third  section  presents  a  new  econometric 
model  of  student  choice  among  postsecondary  education  alternatives  and 
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uses  this  model  to  forecast  the  effects  of  several  hypothetical  education 
policies  on  the  poslsecondaiy  deoisioiis  of  students  in  the  NLS  sample. 

In  a  final  section,  the  aUthbij  examine  the  effeifts  of  th^  Federal  policy 
of  providing  institutional  aid  to  public  schools,  bu(  not  to  private,  vocational 
schools.  They  test  their  hypothesis  that  a  price-value  tradeoff  can  dcvelop.in 
•  a  two-price  market,  such  as  vocational  education,  using  a  voca^onal  educa- 
tion phoice  model  to  examine  the  actual  behavior  of  NLS  sample  memben*. 

16:2.0/76  /  \ 

The  EndiMng  Effects  of  Educatkm,  Herbert  H.  Hyman,  Charles 
R.Wrig^t,  and  John  S.  Reed,  313'pp,  (Univereity  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago).  '  ,  * 

This  volume  reports  on  V  study  to  examine  the  effects  of  varying 
amounts  of  education  on  adults*  knowledge  and  recdptSvity^o.knowledge. 
The  responses  of  Jarge  and  representative  samples  of  the  adult  noninstitu- 
lionalized  population  were  studied  through  secondary  analysis  of  somfs  250' 
''discrete  items  of  information  requested  in  54  national  surveys  conducted 
between  1949  and*  197  I^SUrveys  that  clustered  around  four  points  in  time  ^ 
and  four  age  groups  were  selected  for  ^^Lamindtipn.  This  research  design^ 
J|  allowed  the  authors  toexaftiine  the  response  patterns  of  four  age  coborts^ho 
reached  a  common  age  at  different  historical  times,  to  compare  ref  pondents 
with  a  give^  level  of  education  across  four  age  groups  at  the«same  point  in 
time,  and  ^  track  the  same  birth  cohort  at  different  life  stages.  All  nonwhite 
respondents  were  excluded  from  the  analyses.  Separate  analyses  contmlling 
for  respondents'  sex,  religion,  class  origins,  ethhicity,  rural  origins,  and 
current  socioeconomic  status  were  conducted  in  order  to  determine  the 
-influence  of  these  variaMes  on  the  outcome  measures. 

Although  the  consistency  and  quality  of  items  available  for  secc^daiy 
analysis  pose  limitatiAis,  the  creative  approach  to  studying  the  long<*range 
cognitive  ^Ml^i^s  of  education  used  in  this  study  presents  interesting  pos- 
sibilities  for  future  research.  On  the  basis  of  their  research  rindihgs,  the 
authors  conclude  that  Xedu^  produces  large,  pervasive,  and  enduring 
effects  onlcnowledge  and  receptivity  to  knowledge. ' ' 

16:2.0/74-1 

Five  and  Ten  Yean  After  College  Entry,  Elaine  H.  El-Khawas  and 
^  Ann  S.  Bisconti,  156  pp.  (American  Council  on  Education,  Wash- . 

ington,  D.C.).  

t|up;  report  presents  a  detailed  descriptive  account  of  die  status  of  two 
cohorts,  1961  and  1966  college  freshmen,  at  the  time  of  a  \fp\ longitudinal 
study.  The  major  objective  of  the  study  was  to  examine  the  educational  and 
Career  development  of  these  two  cohorts  following  the  undergraduate  years. 
Particular  atten^on  was  given  to  the  academic  pragress  and  financial 
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arrangements  of  those  respondents  who  enrolled  in  graduate  or  professional 

educatibh.  "  ' 

Subsamples  of  approxinaately  . 60.000  from  each  of  the  two  freshmen 
.  cohorts  were  s<flected  for  fallow  up.  Responses  from  about  25,Obp  members 
of  each  cohort  were  weighted  to  produce  tabulations  that  approximate 
pofHilation  distribution  parameters.  Frequency  distributions- and  cross- 
tabulations  by  cohort,  sex.  race,  bachelor's  degree  status  (attained  or  not 
attained),  plans  for  advanced  study  (yes  or.no).  undergraduate  aod  graduate 
fields  of  study,  and  advanced  degree  status  arc  presented  in  155  tables. 

°  The  authors  present  an  overview  obthe  findings  on  current  educational 
status,  achievement,  and  ph&is;  patterns  of  activity  over  time;  current  em- 
ployment  and  unemployment;  and.  for  all  respondents  who  went  on  to 
'griKiiiate  or  professional  school,  advanced  study  progress,  patterns,  and 
experience's,  including  finaiteing  sources  and  ^attitudes  regarding 
indebtedness. 

By  exju^ising  these  descriptive  data  using  the  normative  profiles,  of  the 
respondents  as  college  freshnien.  it  is  possible  to  identify  changes  in  student 
attitudes,  behaviors,  and  plans  and  "to  isolate  some  of  the  determinants  of 
such  changes.  . 

16:2.0/74-2 

the  Demise  of  DIveriity :  A  ConipaniUve  ProfUe  of  Eight  Types  of 
InsUtutkNis,  C.  Robert  Pace.  131  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book co..  New 

York).       /  '         :'  . 

,^  This  rertbrt  examines  some  of  the  dimensions  of  diversi^  that 
characterize4e  system  of  higher  education.  The  report  is  based  on  survey 
questionnaire  data  collected  in  1969  from  alumni  of  1950  and  then  current 
college  juniors  at  eight  distinct  types  of  institutions.  The  author  explores 
patterns  of  association  between  college  experience,  personal  biiqkg^nd. 
type  of  institution  attended,  and  vjirious  student  and  alumni  activities, 
viewpoints,  and  cl'jaracteristics.  He  draws  comparisons  between  the  kinds  of 
college  experiences  and  the  benefits  attributed  to  college  by  students  and 
alumni  at  different  types  of  institutions.  The  features  that  distinguish  each 
type  of  4nstitution  for  its  1950  alumni  and  its  current  students  are  discussed 
and  related  to  various  outcome  measures. 

The  findings  of  this  investigation  lead  its  author  to  the  following 

conclusion:  A  . 

As  higher  education  has  developed  in  this  country,  particularly 
over  the  last  20  years,  the  proportion  of  students  whojiave  a  full 
and  rich  campus  experience  has  gradually  been  reduced. ..  The 

consequence  of  this  trend  is  that  fewer  students  attain  benefits 
related  to  personal  and,social  development,  to  liberal  interests 
and  attitudes,  and  to  involvement  in  civic  and  cultural  affairs. 
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16:2.0/73-1 

The  Graduates:  A  Re^rt  on  the  Characteristics  and  Plans  of 
College  Senlora,  Leonjlrd  L.  BainJ.  Mary  Jo  Clark,  and  Rodney  t. 
Hartnett.  210  pp.  (Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton;  New 
Jersey).  ■  /  ' 

This  report  uses  data  from  a  national  survey  of  collegfc  seniors  con- 
ducted in  1971  to  studV  the  development  of  career  choices.  Although  the 
major  research  focus/  was  postgraduate  cducational^larts.  extensive 
information  and  attitudinal  data  on  students'  backgrounds,  self-concepts. 
.  undergr*iduate  experiences,  and  career  plans  provides  a  comprehensive' 
portrait  of  these  seniok. 

The  sample  of  a|iproximatefy  2 1 .000  studeqts  drawn-from  94  four-year 
colleges  is.  in  the  authors'  estimation,  reasonably  representative  of  seniors 
who  are  oriented  to  Graduate  and  professional  education  but  perhaps  some- 
what  ivtss  representative  of  those  hot  planning  advanced  education.  For 
much  of  the  analysis.ljespondents  were  classiHed  according  to  their  plans  for 
the  upcoming  fall:  w^rk.  marriage,  military  service,  or  advanced  study  in 
one  of  six  broad  fiel 

After  reviewing  the  historical  context  in  which  these  studenu  grew  up. 
the  authors  describe  ^e  seniors  and  examine  their  undergraduate  experi- 
ences, particularly  th(^  likely  to  influence  career  choices*,  their  perceptions 
of  careers  and  graduate  and  professional  schools,  and  Iheir  career  decisions. 
Individual  chapters  cbmpare  the  plans  of  men  and  women  respondents  and 
examine  the  rcsppni^s  of  some  1.000  black  participants.  The  last  two 
chapters  explore:  (D  tjie  correlates  of  grades.  Graduate  Recbrd  Examina-' 
tion.  Law  Schbol  Adihission  Test,  and  Medical  College „ Admission  Test 
Science  scores  in  an  attempt  to  learn  to  what  extent  these  measures  relate  to 
students'  social  class,  dhnicity.  sel^concepts.  plans,  and  other 
characteristics;  and  {p  the  correlates  of  caree^hoice  and  offers  of  Financial 
aid.  Although  the  authors  had  expected  to  find  that  the  1971  senior  was  a 
new  kind  of  studen^i-more  idealistic  and  socially  effective  than  his  o^her 
predecessors— the  ;evidence  suggests  no  such  clear-cut  pattern  of  dif- 
fererices.  ■  -  -  ^-  ^  -  ^-  -  -  - -  - 


16:2.0/73-2      \  . 

Four  Years  Aftej-  CoUege  Entry,  Alan  E;  Bayer.  Jeannie  T.  Royer, 
and  Richard  M.  /Webb,  45  pp.  (American  Col^lcil  on  Educatio;i, 
Washington,  D.^.). 

This  report  i^vides  extensive  descriptive  data  on  how  young  adults 
change  after  enteiiing  college,  It  is  t)ased  on  the  1971  responses  of  indivi- 
duals initially  surveyed  as  1967  freshmen.  The  34,346  followup  responses 
were  adjusted  usii^  a  complex  weighting  pro9edure  to  represent  the  total 
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number  of  firsl-time,  full-time  freshmen  who  entered  higher  education  in  , 
1967. 

.  the  authors  present  an  overview  of  the  findings  on  degree  attaininent, 
educational  plans  and  aspirations,  educational  persistence,  academic 
achievement,  educational  financial  support,  field  of  swdy,  iife  bbjectiy^, 
and  attitudes  on  spcial  and  campus  issues.  They  include  the  1971  survey 
"responses  in  tabular  form  by  sex  (men,  women,  both  sexes)  and  type  of 
institution  in  which  the  student  originally  enrolled  (2-year,  4-year,  uni- 
versity, all  institutions  combined).  These  data,  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
national  normative  data  based  on  the  l%7  freshmen  responses,  provide 
valuable  insights  into  fiow  young  adults  change  after  entering  college. 
..    •  ■  .  .,  ■         ■        ■  _ . 

16:2;0/70-1  r 

Education  an«l  EmptoyiAent:  The  Early  Careers  of  CoUcge 
Graduates,  Laui«  M.  Sharp,  162  pp.  (Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
Baltimore). 

The  experiences  of  an  alumni  cohort  during  the  5  years  followmg  their 
1958  graduation  provide  the  basis  for  this  examination  of  the  effectt  of 
education  on  worit  roles.  One  of  the  first  studieLto  explore  the  linkages 
between  education  and  work,  it  was  designe*to  increase  understanding  of 
the  dynamics  of  career  outcomes,,  patterns  of  study  and  employment, 
familial  influence  on  study  and  job  decisions,  the  mobility  of  young  college 
graduates,  the  impacts  of  different  types  of  institutions,  comparative  career 
patterns  of  men  and  women,  and  the  role  of  military  service  ia  the  careers  of 

^  college  men.  /         -  ,      .     r  ' 

•Approximately  41 ,500  recipients  of  bachelor  s,  master  s,  and  profes- 
sional degrees  in  1958  from  some  1 ,200  4-year  institutions  respori<fcd  to  a 
I960  survey.  A  stratified  subsimple  of  these  respondenU  surveyed 
again  in  1963,  and  over  19,000  (83  percent)  returned  questionnaires.  This 
book  summarizes  the  findings  and  interpretations  derived  from,  these 

studies.  -  r  • 

The  author  traces  the  early  cireers  of  the  respondents  by  focusing  on 
how  tha  undergraduate  major  Influences  the  transition  to  graduate  study  and 
N.  employment,theroleofmilitary8erviceintHecarcer5ofyoungmen,andthe 
'  i  '  role -of  the  undergraduate  institution  v|s-a  vis  graduate  study,  occupational 
outcomes,  and  marital  status.  Table*  in  the  text  and  appendixes  present 
frequency  distri^tions  and  the,  results  of  cross-tabulation  analyses  for  a 
number  of  key  variables;  many  of  these  findings  are  presented  separately  for 
men  and  women.  i  u  i 

'  ^'  As  a  result  of  the  women's  movement  and  of  chants  in  the  labor 
martlet,  the  draft  laws,  and  higher  education  in^eneral,  the  environment  in 
which  today's  college  graduates  study  and  begin  their  careers  is  veiy 
different  from  that  of  the  graduates  of  1958.  However,  the  methodology 
,  usedin  this  landmark  study  is  applicable  to  more  relevant  samples^ 
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16;2.0/70-2      ^  • 

Recent  Alumni  iml  Higher  Education,  Joe    Spaeth^d  Andrew 

M-Grecley ,  199  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. ,  New  York).       '  - 

This  report,  commissioned  by  the  Carnegie  Cqmmission  on  Higher  . 
Education,  provides  insights  mto  how  well  and  how  poorly  colleges  have  * 
served  thfir  alumni  and  how  th!cy  may  best  serve  them  in  the  future.  In  1^8 , 
the  views,  attitudes,  and  experiences  of  6.005  i%l  al^nIni  who  hid  re-  <. 
turned  four  previous  questionnaires  were  sought;  8!  percent  responded.  The 
general  stratfgy'of  analysis  used  in  the^tudy  was  to  correlate  indexes  of 
satisfaction  with  college  with  atuibutcs  of  the. college  (e.g..  size,  quality, 

'  control,  and  type),  expediences  o(  the  alumni  (e.g.,  years  in  graduate  school,  • 
occupational  choice,  and  present  family  income),  and  personal  background 
variables'.  Path  analysis  was  used  to  examine  the  transition  from  high  school " 
to  college  and  the  role  of  higher  education  iii  occupational  attainment  (but 
forinenonly).   \  ^  .  «  . 

The  study  found  that  the  strongest  predictor  of  alumn^i  satisfaction 
seems  to  be  the  collegers  perceived  cbntribution  to.  value  formation.  In  the 
final  section,  the  authors  consider  the  n\eaning  4nd  imfUications  of  this  and 
dther  findings  and  discuss  what  policies  and  attitudes  might  be  appropriate  . 
response»»  tp  the  data.  They  conclude  that,  if  they  were  td  make  one 

•  recommendation,  it  would  be  that  education  concern  itself  not  with  changio^ 
values  but  with  the  analysis  ahd  development  of  values. 

3.0  DATA  SOURCES 
-16:3.0/A-1  /  - 

the  Ameriaui  Freshnum:  National  Norms  for  Fall  19~, 

Alex^uKler  W.  Asti^T,  Margo  R.  King^  and  Gerald  T.  Richardson,  158 
pp.  (Graduate  School  of  Education,  University  of  California,- Los 
Angeles).  ^\     \  * 

Annual  normative  report^n  first-time  full-time  college  freshmen  have 
beerr  published  since  1966  based  on  the  Cooperative  Institutional  Reseafch 
Program's  surveys  of  entering  college  student^  (sec  I6:3.0/S- 1).  Data  from 
institutions  that  survey  a  representative  sample  of  their  freshman  class  are  * 
weighted  to  represent  all  first-tin^  fulNtime  freshmen.  The  normative ivpon 
for  fall  1980  is  based  on  the  weighted  responses  df  almost  200.000  students 
entering  335  colleges  and  universities  across  the  nation. 

Questionnaire  responses  are  presented  in  i  series  of  tables  that  report 
data  as  folldWjL  for  alf.  freshmen  by  institutiotial  type  (2-year,  4-yeaf,  . 
university,  pretfominantly  black  colleges)  ^d  control  (pubjic.  privnte);  for 
students  entering  universities  by  sex,  control,  and  selectivity  (an  estimate  of 
the  average  academic  ability  of  an  institution's  entering  class);  for  4-year 
• 

 -'-^--^  ..-,.-.5g2-v-v  —  -  ■;<^  --  - 
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cOlfeges  by  Conttol  (public,  private-nonscctarian,  Catholic,  and  other 
sectarian)  and  ^ectivity;  and  for  four  geographical  regions  (East,  Midwest, 

[  South,/md  West)  for  all  students  and  by  j^x.  Appendixes  include  a  list  of  all 
institutions  that  have  participated  in  this  rci^f  w:h  effort  and  tfie  years  of  their 
participation,  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  to  which  students  responded,  a 
discussion  pf  the  piecision.of  the  data,  and  a  sample  of  the  individual  reports 
leceived  by  participating  institutions.  ^  ^ 

These  normative  reports  ase  |i  valuable  reference  source  and  research 
tool.  They  can  be  used  to  answer^uch  questions  as:  What  propcxtion  of  all , 
college  freshmen  are  age  23  or  older?  Does  this  differ  by  sex,  type  of 

.  institution,  or  region  of  the  coi^try?  iias  this  changed  over  time?  Bised  on 
trends  over  time,  what  projections  can-be  made  about  t^e  age  distribution  of 
college  freshnrien  over  the  next  several  year??  How  do  the  national  daum*  the 
/data  for  similar  institutions  compare  with  information  about 4he  freshman 
class  at  a  particular  institution?  ^ 

^   *" , 

16:3.0/A-2  '    ,         ,  ' 

I  Sttminary  Report  19S0:  Doctorate  Recipients  from  United  Stitet 
Universities,  Peter  D.  Syven^n,  42  pp.  (National  Academy  Press. 
Wjfchington.D.C.).  '  ^ . 

Annual  summaries  of  data  collected  from  the  Survey  of  Earned 

'  •  Doctorates  ('see  16:3.0/8-2)  have  been  publisM  for  the  past^4  years, 
beginning  with  academic  year  1966-67.  Thesfe  reports  proi'ide 

-  statistical  profiles  of  doctorate  recipient  and  allow  study  of  trends 
over  time  among  tt^s  population.  Select  variables  are  reported  by 

•  sex,  racial/ethnic  group,  citizenship  status  (U.S.  oi-  noij,-U.S.),  ahd 
field  or  subfield  of  ,studjtf#Each  report  highlights  some  is^s)  of 
topical  interest.  For  example,  the  1979  report  exathlned  trends  in  the 
postgraduate  employment  plans,  by  field,  of  Ph.D.  and  racial/ethnic 

^  'groups  and  trends  in  the  number  of  doctorate  recipients  planning 
postdoctoral  study  in  foreign  countries*.  The  1980  report  focused  on 
non-U.S.  citizen  doctorate  recipients,  examining  th^ir  nationalitieSj^ 
fields  of  study,  spurces  of  support  during  graduate  school,  and  post- 
doctoral employment  and  suidy  plahs.  A  copy  of  ihe'survey  instru- 
ment is  included' at  the  eiid  of  eac'hrepott':       /  .  . 

■  ■  ..•  "  % 

16:3.0/8-1.  .  ,  ' 

Cooperative  Ins^tutional  Research  Program,  Graduate  School  of 
•  Education,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

The  Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Program  (CIRP),  initiated  in 
1  '  1966,  <^llects  data  nationally  each  fall  on  the  charact^ics  of  students 
^  entering  college  as  first-time  freshmen^  These  freshman  survey  data  aie 
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weighted  to  provide  a^nongative  picture  of  the  college  freshman  population..' 
The  principal  purpose  of  CIRP  is  to  determine  the  effects  pf  college  on* 
students.  In  addition  to  providing  normative  data  on  each  fall's  entering 
freshmen      1 6:3 ,0/A- 1 )  that  can  be  used  to  examine  trends  over  time,  the 
20Q  items  of  initial  ihput  data  on  individual  students  can  be  used  for 
longitudinal  followup'reseafch. 

The  survey  instrument,  the  Student  Information  Form  (SIF),  is  de- 
signed to  elicit  a  wide  range  df  biographic  and  demographic  dau,  as  well  as 
data  on  Ibident's  high  schook  background  and  activities/ career  plans, 
educational  aspirations,  financial  arrangements,  and  current  attitudes.  It 
contains  both  standard  items  that  are  administered  annually  and  new  items 
that  permit  a  more  thdrough  coverage  of  student  characteristics  and  reflect 
the  changing  cofK:ems  of  the  dau  users*.  ' 

From  1966  to  1970,  approximalely  15  percent  of  the^higher  education 
institutions  were  selected  by  stratified  sampling  procedures  and  were  invited 
to  participate.  Since  1971,  all  institutions  with  an 'entering  freshman  class 
thar  respond  to  the  Higher  Education  General  Information  Survey  (HEGIS) 
have  been  iavited  to  participate.  In  fall  1974  and  1975,  samples  of 
proprietary  institutions  also  took  part  in  the^ survey. 

Institutions  participating  in  the  CIRP  receive  individual  reports  on  their 
entering  freshman  class  that  can  serve  as  a  valuable  resourceio  institutional 
planners  and  administrators.  These  reports  provide  separate  tabulations  Of 
responses  for  men,  women  and  all  studehts,  as  well  as  tabulations  by  sex  for 
first-time  full-time  freshmen,  transfer  students,  and  part-time  studetits. 
Institutions  can  request  up  to  eight  additional  statistical  descriptions  of 
specified  student  subgroups:  for  example,  students  in  different  school's, 
departments,  or  special  programs. ^Colleges  and  universities  interested  in 
conducting'their  own  data  analyses  can  purchase  a  computer  tape  record  of 
individual  student  responses  for  their  institution.  ^ 

Tapes  of  freshman  data  for  all  surveys  conducted  since  1966  aie 
available;  each  tape  includes  the  individual  responses  of  approximately 
300,000  students.  Longitudinal  files  are  available  for  eight  different  cohorts 
of  freshmen  who  were  followed  up  from  t  to  lOyears  after  entering  college. 
The  longitudinal  files  range  in  size  from  about  5,000  to  56,000  cases. 


16:3.0/8-2        ;  .  ^ 

Doctorde  Recor^  File,  Commission 'on  Human  Resources,  Ma« 
tional  Research  Council,  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  . 

Virtually  all  recipients  of^  earned  doctorates  since  1920,  except -for 
persons  holding  professional  (clinical)  degrees  such  as  M.D.,  D.V.M.,  and 
J.D. ,  are  listed  in  the  Doctorate  Records  Ftte  (DRF).  Prior  to  1958,  indivi- 
dual data' art^anty,  covering  only  degrees  held,  d^es  awarded^  anfl 
granting  institutions.  Since  1958,  the  annual  Survey  of  Etfned  Doctorates  in 
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the  United  States  has  been  used  to  collect  data  from  all  new  doctoral 
degree-holders.  Individual  *  records  contain:  ( h  sociodemographic 
characteristics,  including  date  and  place  of  birth,  sex,  citizenship,  race- 
ethnicity  (since  1973),  parental  education,  marital  status,  and  number  of. 
dependents;  (2)  educational  information,  including  high  school  and  gradua- 
tion date,  colleges^attended  and  dates,  flelds  of  study  and  degrees,  and 
spurceS'Of  flnancial  support  during  graduate  study;  and  (3)  information 
about  postgraduate  plans  for  employment  and  further  education. 

'  l^i^sununary  r^rts  of  these  data  have  been  published  3ince  1%^^ 
Ysee  lcft.O/  A-2).  A  scries  of  seven  reports  basfed  primarily  on  the  DRFdata 
have  been  published  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  most  recently  A 
Century  ofDoctdrates  ( 1978).  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  Privacy  Act, 
additional  list^  and  tabulations,  as  well  as  compute  tapes,  can  be  purchased. 

16:3.0/8-3, 

High  ScImmI  and  Beyond,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
U.S;^  [)epartment  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics' 
(NCES)  longitudinal  studies  program.  High  School  and  Beyond  (HS&ff);  is 
designed  to  follow  the  progress  of  two  nationally  representative  samples  of 
hign  school  students.during  their  transition  to  college,  work,  and  family 
formation.  Base-year  data  were  collected  in  spring  1980  from  over  30,000 
sophomores  and  28,000  seniors  attending  1,015  public  and  private  high 
schools.  Several  student  populations,  iocluding  Hispanics  and  private 
school  students;  were  oversampled  to  permit  indepth  studies.  The  student 
questionnaire  collected  infonmation  on  individual  and  family  buckground, 
high  school  experiences,  and  plans  for  the  future;  it  also  included  measures 
of  self-esteem,  loclis'of-cdntrol,  values,  and  attitudes.  One  section  of  the 
questionnaire  that  was  designed  for  students  who  speak  a  second  language 
was  completed  by  over  1 1 ,000  respondents,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are 
Hispanic.  ^ 

Teachers  at  4 1  ^public  higH'schools  completed  a  teacher  comment  fonn 
that  elicited  their  perceptions  of  the  36  sophomores  and  36  seniors  at  their 
schools  who  were  included  in  the  HS&B  sample.  A  r;^domly  selected 
sample  of  the  parents  of  about  3,500  sophomores  and  3,500  seniors  were 
surveyed  in  tall  1 980,  with  particular  attention  to  their  plans  for  their  child*s 
postsecondary  e^jucation  and  the  fmancing  of  further  education.  Addi- 
tionally, institutional  characteristics  were  collected  from  officials  at  998  of^ 
the  participating  schools.  These  data  include:  school  type,  organization,  and 
enrollment  size;  faculty  composition,  characteristics,  and  uniofiizfttion; 
instructional  programs,  course  offerings,  and  specialized  programs; 
discipline  problems;  grading  procedures;  and  funding  sources  and  participa- 
tion in  Federal  programs.  Subsamples  of  both  classes  will  be  followed  up  at 
2-  to  3-year  intervals;  a  sophomore  class  followup  is  planned  for  spring 
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HS&B  student  data  files  that  include  questionnaire  responses  and  basii 
cognitive  test  scores  for  alLstudents  in  the  sample  are  available;  each  record 
has  638  variables.  A  preliminary  school  data  tape  with  questionnaire 
responses  from  988  high  schools  (237  variables  per  record)  is  also  available. 
Parent  second-language,  and  teacher  data  Hies  will  be  available  for  public 
use  in  fall  1981.  After  the  first  followup  survey  is  completed,  a  student  file 
including  base-year  and  followup  responses,  parental  responses,  second- 
language  information,  and  school  charaotedstics  will  be  developed.  HS&B 
codebooks  and  users*  n^anuhls  include  frequencies  for  all  variables  in  each 
file.-  c  ' 

16:3.0/8-4 

Higher  Education  General  Infcmiation  Survey,  National  Cente  - 
for  Education  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  WashingtOii., 
D.C. 

Each  fall,  Jhe  Higher  Education  General  Information  Survey  (HEGIS)  ^ 
collects  ektensive  data  from  all  2-  and  4-year  public  and  nonpublic  institu-' 
tions  of  higher  education.  Data  on  opening  fall  enrollments  and  earned 
degrees  conferred,  collected  annually,  are  available  on  tape  from  fall  l%9. 
Since  1972,  the  sample  universe  has  included  all  institutions  and  their 
branch  campuses. 

Opening  fall  enrollment  data  are  Collected  to  providila  national  count  of 
the  number  of  students  in  higher  education,  based  on  comprehensi ve  cover- 
age of  insiitutions  and  categories  of  students.  Full-time,  part-time,  and 
fujl-time-equivalent  enrollment  data  are  available,  broken  down  by  sex,  for 
first-time,  underg^^duate,  graduate,  unclassified,  and  firsf-professioniil- 
degree  students.  ^ 

Data  on  earned  diegress  conferred  by  higher  education  institutions  are 
available  on  first  professional  degrees  in  selected  fields;  bachelor's, 
master*s,  and  doctor- s  degrees  conferred  in'^lected  disciplines;  and  degrees 
and  awards  based  on  less  than  4  years  of  work  beyond  high  school. 
.   These  data  are  available  in  published  tabulations  and  on  tape. 

16:3.0/8-5 

Higher  Educatfon  Research^Instltute  Studies  of  the  Impact  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  Programs:  Study  A,  (HERI,  l^os  Angeles. ). 

These  longitudinal  data  files,  developed  as  part  of  a  major  national 
study  of  the  impact  of  financial  aid  programs  on  students'  decisions  to  attend 
college  and  their  college  choice,  include  longitudinal  measures  of  student 
and  college  characteristics  at  three  points  in  time:  the  beginning  of  the  1  Ith 
grade,  midway  through  the  1 2th  grade,  and  at  college  entry. 

Four  major  sui  veys  were  used  to  obtain  data  on  student  characteristics: 
the  Preliminary  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (PSAT)  administered  in  October 
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1973;  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  and  the  American  College  Testing 
Program  (ACT)  for  fall-winter  1974-75;  and  the  Cooperative  Institutional 
Research  Program  (CIRP)  for  fall  1975.  In,  completing  these  surveys, 
students  could  indicate  up  to  t-2  possible  college  choices:  two  in  the  II th 
grade,  six  in  the  I2ti]i  grade,  and  four  as  entering  coUege  freshmen.  College 
choices  afeach  point  in  time  were  described  by  data  derived  primarily  from 
Higher  Education  .General  Information  Survey  (HEGIS),  which  were 
merged  on  each  student^  record.  Meaeures  of  the  local  higher  education 
cnvironn*nt  (the  type  and  number  of  colleges  located  near  the  student's 
home  addressfwere  also  uevelpped  from  HEGIS  data  and  merged  on  each 
s(udent's'record,  artd'each  record  also  includes  20  measures  of  the  financial 

aid  characteristics  of  each  studiftt>hon>e  state.  ^  

Three  longitudinal  files  are  iiyailable:  ( I )  an  1  lth-i2th  grade  file  that 
r  has  an  unweighted  sample  size  of  Approximately  724,(X)0;  (2)  a  12th  grade- 
entering  freshman  file  with  an  unweighted  sample  size  of  about  175,0OOf 
and  (»  an  .Ilth-grade-l2th-gradle-cntering-frcshman  file  with  an  un- 
weighted sample'size  of  approximately  115,000.  ' 


16.3.0/St6 

NatkNial  Lon^ttudinal  StiM$  of  the  High  School  Class  of  1972 
StiKty  .lleports  Update:  Review  and  Annotation,  National  Center 
for  Eclucation  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Washington, 

DC    -  ~         -        ■  ' . 

The  ongoing  National  Longitudinal  Study  (NLS)  focuses  on  the  educa- 
tional, vocational,  and  personal  development  of  high  school  graduates  and 
the  personal,  familial,  social,  institutional,  and  cultural  factors  that  con- 
tribute directly  or  indirectly  to  that  develqMnentj  The  general  purpose  of  the 
NLS  is  to  establish  a  factuaJ  basis  for  verifying  and  refining  Federal  pol.icy 
.concerned  with  maximizing  individual  access  to  educational  and  vocational 
opportunity,  improving  thigeneral  educational  system,  and  assisting  young 
people  to  assume  a  productive  and  satisfying  adult'role  in  American  society . 
The  project  is  al^  designed  to  extend  scientific  knowledge  of  human 
development  during  the.  period  of  transition  from  high  school  to  adult 
careers.  .  '        r . 

Base-year  data  yvere  collected  in  1972  from  a  national  probability 
sample  of  approximately  I8,00Q  high  school  seniors  at  over  1 ,000  public, 
private,  and  church-affiliated  high  schools;  Students  in  low-income  or  high 
minority  group  population  areas,  however,  were  oversampled.  The  base- 
year-  data  include  information  oh  students'  personal/family  background; 
education  ind  work  experiences,  postsecond^  plans,  aspirations,,  and 
attitudes;  test  results  of  verbal  and  nonverbal  ability;  and  items  .from  the 
students' Jilgh  school  records. 


16  STUDEhn'CHAILNCTERISTICSANDJKV^PMENT 

In  followup  surveys  conducted  in  r973,  |974,  1976,  and  1979,  the 
sample  was  ailgmented^  by  almo^  5,000  additional  |fudents  from  sample 
schools  that  were  unable  to  participate  in  the  base-year  survey;  response 
rates  have  been  exceptionally  high.  The  followup  data  include  information 
on  respondents*  currerft  status;  education,  work,  and  career*plans;  and 
aspiratic)n^  and  attitudes.  A  fifth  followup  is  scheduled  for  1985.  ^  ^ 

'  Base-year  and  followup  data  have  been  merged  and  are  available  on 
computer  tapes.  Published  tabular  summaries  are  also' available  for  the 
individual  surveys. 

Natidnal  Longitudiiud  Study  of  the  High  School  Chw  of  1972, 

Mary  Ellen  Taylor,  Cecille  E.  Stafford,  and  Carol  Place,  104  pp. 
(Center  for  Educational  Research  ahd  Evaluation,  Research  Triangle 
Park,  N.a).  -  ;    .    .  •  :^      ^^^^^^^^^^  J 

The  Study  Reports  Update  pvoyidca  a  concise  introduction  to  the 
National  Longitudinal  Study  (NLS>byestablishing,an  inventory  of  studies 
that  have  used  the  NLS  data  base  and  summarizing  their  major  findings.  The, 
report  includes  an  overview  of  the  NLS  projectka  description  of  the  data 
base,  review^  and  summaries  of  309  study  reports  cl^of  which  are  basedon 
studies  that^were  in  progress  as  of  early  1981),  and  publication  references. 

16:3.0/8-7  V  - 

National  Longitudinar  Surveys  of  Labor  Market  Experience, 

Center  for  Human  Resource  Research,  Worthingtpn,  Ohio.  ' 

National  Longitudinal  Surveys  Handbook,  116  pp.  (Center  for 
Human  Resource  Research,  Worthington,  Ohio). 

These  longitudinal  surveys,  supported  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  provide  extensive  inform^onOh  the  educational,  occupational,  and 
personal  characteristics  and  development  of  three  samples  of  young  adults: 
( I )  5,000  young  men  from  whom  personal  interview  and  telephone  survey 
data  have  been  collected  annually  or  biannually  since  1966;  (2)  S,000  young 
women  whose  lives  have 'been  similarly  tracked  since  1968;  and  (3)  about 
I  :^j600  young  men  and  women  for  whom  baseline  data  were  collected  in 
1 979  and  who  were  followed  up  in  1980  and  198 1 .  The  two  samples  from  th<; 
late  J960*s  were  selected  to  be  representative  of  the  nation's  noninsti- 
tiitionalized  civilian  population  ages  14-24;  blacks  were  oversampled,  and 
account  for  about  30  percent  of  each  survey  cohort.  The  1979  sample  was 
selected  to  represent  the  nation's  14*  to  21 -year-old  population;  blacks, 
Hi§panics,  and  economically  disadvantaged  whites  were  oversampled.  The 
data  base  inl^ludes  information  on  sample  members'  educational  attainments 
and  vocational  training,  family  structure  and  family  life,  work  history  and 
plans,  and  heahh,  nnancial,  and  marital  status.    -  ^ 
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Personal  interviews  were  conducted  in  198 1  with  tke  all-male  sample, 
^         marking  the  15th  year  of  this  study.  The  women  were  interviewed  by 
telephone  in  1980,  and  research  plans  call  for  another  telephorfe  interview  in 
l982,1followe<^by  a  personal  interview  in  1983.  Current  plans  are  to  follow 
•  the  1 979  sample  over  a  5-year  period.  Public  use  data  files  for  the  two  earlier 

surveys  include  base-year  and  followup  data. 

Base-yeaLd^ta  ane^milable  on  tap?  for  thcj.97.9^ple;  data  from  the 
first  followup  were  available  in  early  fall  1981;  and  data  from  the  second 
followup  should  be  available  in  summer  1982. 

This  Handbook,  published  in  1981,  describes  the  history  of  the  National* 
Longitudinal  Surveys  studies,  the  content  of  the  surveys,  and  sampling  and 
estimating  procedures.  Data  tape  availability  is  explained,  and  a  biblio- 
gVaphy  includes  references  to  all  National  Longitudinal  Surveys-based  re- 
search conducted  to  date. 

16:3.0/8-8      ^  '    '  - 

Project  TALENT^  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  •  .  / 

^  Publications  Based  on  Project  TALENT  Data:  An  Annotated 
Bibliography,  Emily  A.  Campbell,  209  i^p.  (American  Institutes  for 
Research/Palo  Alto,  Calif.). 

^  In  ^f60.  Project  TALENT  surveyed  9th  through  12th  grade  students  at 
a  5  percent  stratified  random  sample  of  the  nation's  high  schools.  Base-year* 
..  V  infqnnation  was  collected  on  students' abilities,  socioeconomic  status,  high 
school  curriculum,  and  educational  and  Occupational  interests  and  expecta- 
tions. Eachofthefourgradccohortsof  students  wasfollowedup  1,5, and  IL, 
years  after  high  school  graduation.  Followup  survey  questionnaire 
responses ,  provide  data  on  the  educational,  occupational,  and  personal 
experiences  of  the  sample  members.  To  ensure  the  representativeness  of 
followup  respondents,  a  special  sample  of  10,000  students  (2,500  per  grade 
cohort)  was  selected  for  intensive  followup  effort;  about  an  80  per^cent 
response  rate  was  obtained  for  this  sample.  Based  on  the  special  subsample 
responses,  weights  were  developed  to  make  the  followup  data  representative 
of  the  initial  sam(|le.  Current  research  plans  call  for  the  collection  of  data 
fromtargeted  subsamples  rather  than  further  large-scale  follewup  efforts. 

Published  tabulations  of  th^  data  arc  available.  Data  on  the  400,000 
individuals  in  the  master  file  can  be  obtained  by  requesting:  (I)  a  special 
analysis  that  is  conducted  at  the  American  Institutes  of  Research  (AIR)  (the 
data  user  receives  a  computer  printout  of  the  analysis  results);  (2)  work  tapes 
-V  that  are  created  at  AIR  to  the  dat?i  user's  sample  and  variable  specifications; 
and  (3)  public  use  files  that  ihclude  complete  I960  and  1 1-year  followup 
data  on  a  representative  set  of  1 ,000  cases  from  each  grade  cohort,  and  I- 
and  5-year  followup  data,  as  available,  fot  these  respondents. 
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A  Project  TALENT  Data  Bank  Handbook  (AIR;  1 977)  provides  information 
on  'thcf  study,  its  design,  sample,  available  variables,  ^alysis  considera- 
tions, and  access  to  the  data.      (  "  ' 

The  Anmkffi^d  Bibliography  provides  a  general  introduction  to  Project 
TALENT  and  describes  the  major  publications  that  were  available  as  of  late 
1978/ All  studiei  using  the  Project  TALENT  data  bank,  whether  conducted 
by  AIR  fttiff  or  other  researchers,  are  desq^ibed.  These  study  descriptions, 
include  information  abou!  the  data  used  and  the  method(s)>f  analysis,  a 
summary  of  the  research  findings,  and  references  to  publications  based  on 
thesmdy. 
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Student  Financial  Asslstanee 


.   ■  .  < 

LaWTMIM  1.  QtaMllsiix* 


Student  aid  takes  the  form  of  gnuits,  loans,  work-study 
opportunities  to  help  defray  the  tuition  and  nontuitipn  (living)  costs  A 
students  attending  colleges  and  universities.  Funds  for|Uch  direci 
support  of  students  now  total  over  $13  billi9n  imnually  tifom  all 
sources,  making  student  assistance  a  nwyor  factor  in  the  overall 
financing  of  higher  education.  Government  is  by  far  the  largest 
sponsor  of  aid  to  students:  while  privately  financed  scholarships  have 
existed  since  the  early  history  of  American  colleges,  state  and 
especially  Federal  student  aid  programs  have  ballooned  in  the  pist  15 

years.  .  ^ 

'  [  Aid  to  students  rather  than  to  institutions  emerged  as  the 
priHCipal  instrument  of  Federal  higher  education  policy  in  the  early 
1970's.  The  Pell  Qvis^  and  other  need-tested  prugranis  are  designed 
to  foster  equal  opportunity  by  removing  financial  barriers  to  and 
broadening  access  and  choice  in  higher  education.  Eligibility  for  such 


*The  chapter  on  student  rinariciaj  asiisiance  in  Hlthtr  EductUUn  PkmiUng:  A  HMographk 
Hamibook  ( 1979)  was  edited!  by  Lois  D.  Rice.  The  origiiul  entries  have  been  updated  and 
augmtnled. 
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support,  most  of  which  is  directed  to  undergraduates  fiaom  low-  and 
mdderate-income  backgrounds,  depends  on  the  financial  circum- 
stances of  students  and  their  families^ 

In  1978,  the  Congress  passed  the  Middle  Income  Student  As- 
sistance Act  to  channel  more  Federal  aid  to  families  higher  on  the 
•inqome  scale.  The  ^nost  far-reaching  change  was  to.  remove  any 
income  or  need  test  for  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
XGSLP),  undeV  which  loans  made  primarily  by  commercial  banks  are 
insured  against  defauh  and  generously  subsidized  by  the^Govem- 
ment .  The  subsequent  explosion  of  loan  volume  and  the  rise  of  market 
interest  rates  combined  to  drive  up  Federal  obligations  for  interest 
subsidiOs  andpther  costs  of  the  program,  making  it  a  prime  target  for 
bud^t  cutting  by  the  Reagan  Administration.  A  host  of  proposals, 
have  Deen  under  consideration  since  1981  for  reining  in  Federal 
spending  on  loans,  as  well  as  for  other  Federal  student  aid  programs. 

In  addition  to  general  programs  designed  to  hielp  students  meet' 
college^ costs,  the  Federal  Government  provides  entitlements  for 
special  categories  of  students,  most  ^ably^eter^ns  (through  the  GI 
Bill  >  and  dependents  (ages  18  to  2 1 )  of  Social  Security  beneficiaries. 
Federal  assistance  has  also  been  available,  at  least  uritil  recently,  for 
students  studying  in  particular  fields,  such  as  the  health  professionsor 
law  enforcement.  ♦ 

Though  state  governments  |pntinue  to  channel  the  bulk  of  their 
support  for  higher  education  kito  operating  subsidies  for  public  insti- 
tutions, the  states'alsQ  have  become  increasii^ly  committed  to  student 
aid.  Nearly  *all  states  support  need-based  scholarships  and  operate 
direct  or  insured  student  loan  programs.  A  few  sponsor  work-study 
-plans,  that  supplement  Federal. efforts  in  this  a/ea.  Although  then;  has 
been  a  general  lack  of  coordination  between  Federal  uod  state  student 
aid  policies,  many  states  have  adjusted  the  terms  of  Jtheir  grant 
programs  to  recognize  the  Federal  Pel]  Grant  program  as  the  founda-  : 
tion  of  stifdent  aid. 

Despite  the  preeminence  of  government  in  ptt)viding  student 
financial  assistance,  postsecondary  institutions  continue  to  .play  u 
critical  role  in  the  actual  delivery  of  aid  to  students.  Campus  aid 
administrators  exercise  considerable  discretion  in  establishing  student 
expense  budgets  fend  ''packaging''  aid,cpmbinin|^  g^and  self-help 
J  loan  and  work)  funds  from  a  variety  of  sources  to  ifllet  individual 
needs.  ^ 
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Student  financial  assistance  is  a  relatively  new  field  of. public 
policy  development  and  professional  administration/  Much  of  the 
available  literature  consists  of  informally  published  studies,  mono* 
graphs,  and  journaLentries.  An  extensive  (Guide  to  the  Literature  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  (17:5.0/78)  by  Jerry  S '  Davis  and  William  D.  ^ 
Van  Dusen  covers  a  great  deal  of  fugitive  material.  A  continuing 
sourccof  technical  research  and  commentary  is  the  JoUrnal  of  Student 
'  Finamal  Aid  (i7:5.0/S),  published'by  the  National  Association  of 
^tudent  Financial  Aid  Administrators,  Another  source  of  studies  and 
published  material  will  be  the  Nation^U  Commission  ^on  Student 
Financial  Assistance  after  it  completes  its  work  and  rei>orts  to 
Congress  in  late  1983.  - 

The  bibliographic  entii  presented  here  represent  major  pub- 
lished volumes,  reports,  and  statistical  refetfehces  of  relevance  to  state 
and  national  planning.  The  chapter  is  divided  into  six  parts  that  cover 
various  aspects  of  student  financial  lasststance ,  as  discussed  below . 

Govemmenlal  Ptolidcs.  Most  of  the  entries  under  this  subtopic 
fpcus  primarily  on  Federal  ihyolvcment  in  student  financial  aid.  Few 
works  broadly  address  state  student  aid  issues,  although  a  number  of 
individual  state  studies  aft  available. 

Student  Loans.  Borrowing  foi* college  looms  so  large  as  a  factor' 
in  current  patterns  of  student  support  that  it  warrants  a^pecial  focus. 
Included  here  are  significant  wpHcs  devoted  primarily  to  the  complex 
*  issue!^  and^echanisms  of  credit  financing  for  students.  Entries  under 
other  subtopics  also  touch  on  student  loan  questions.  . 

Govcniance^  Adminl8trati9nv  and  Delivery  of  Student  Aid. 
Successful  implementation  of  public  policy  objectives  in  student  aid 
depends  on  a  delivery  system  that  invblves  the  Federal  Government,  ^ 
states,  institutions,  and  private  service  agencies.  Entries  under  this 
subtopic  address  issues  of  equity,  control,  and  standards  in  the  man- 
agenient  of  such  a  system.  . 

Special  Types  and  Recipients  qi  Aid,  Included  here  are  studies 
of  veterans'  educational  assistance  and  S:v^al  Security  student 
benefits,  along  with  works  on  minority  students,  independent  stu- 
dents, part-time  students,  adult  students,  and  students  from  families 
receiving  pubjic  assistance. 

Statistical  Studies  and  References.  This  subtopic  covers  key 
sources  of  statistical  data  about  student  aid  and  general  (bibliographic 
and'other  references. 

.....  _  m  J.,..  . ..  .::  
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Crots-National  ComiNuriaoiis.  A  final  subtopic  includes  one 
entry— what  appears  to  be  the  only  systematic  comparative  study  of 
student  support  policies  in  various  countries,  covering  the  United 
States  and  nine' other  members  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development.  . 

■•  "     '  ■    .   ' '      '  .  . 
"'  '.        \  TOPIC  ORGANIZATION 

•     •  > 

17:  Student  Financial  Assistance 
.  ^  '  1.0  Governmental  Policies 

2.0  Student  Loans  ^  - 

.  3.0  Governance,  Administration,  and  Pelivery  of  Student  Aid 
4.0  Special  Types  and  Recipients  of  Aid 
5.0  Statistical  Studies  and  References 
6.0  Crpss-National  Comparisons 

'     .  .  ■  p 

■    .  -    »■  '      ■  . 

1.0  GOVERNMENTAL  POLICIES  " 

•   ^  17:1.0/81  '  '  . 

The  Fcdeml  Goveminciit/  the  States,  and  Higher  Education, 

Lawrence  E.  Gladieux  and  Janet  S.  Hansen,  with  Charles  R.  Byce,  2 1 
pp.  (College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  New  York). 

This  paper  was  written  as  a  primer  for  slate  legislators  and  others 
concerned  wjth  the  problems  of  financing  higher  education  iiTOic  I980's. 
The  report  tmces  the  development  of  Federal  support  for  students  and 
colleges,  notes  its  fragmented  character,  and  describes  the  pallems  of 
support  likely  to  continue  in  the  I980's.  It  gives  special  alleniion  to  student, 
financial  aid,  the  one  area  of  support  where  slate  and  Federal  efforts  overiap 
to  a  significant  degree.  In  particular,  jt  notes  the  strains  that  have  developed 
as  Federal  aid  has  grown,  describes  the  dilemmas  that  stales  face  as  they 
adjust  to  Federal  expansion  and  the  changes  ih^y  have  made  in  their  own 

programs,  and  looks  at  budgetary  constraints  and  flscallederalism  in  higher 
educalfon. 

The  paper  is  a  clear  and  relatively  brief  overview  for  readers  ifnfamiliar 
-  with  the  kinds  arid  amounts  of  Federal  aid  flowing  to  stales  and  students. 

■  4 

17:1.0/80  , 

Federal  Student  Aasistalnce:  Issues  and  Options,  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  73^pp.  (U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, DX.).    '  ' 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  ^CBO)  prepared  this  issue  paper  for 
fiscal  year  198 1  as  Congress  was  about  to  reauthorize  the  Higher  Education 

...V.    ,  ...594..,...,  _  . 
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Act.  The  authors  noted  that  a  crucial  issue  \n  reauthorization  was  whether  to 
maintain  or  alter  the  existingiocus  of  Federal  student  assistance  programs 
and,  in  particular,  whether  to  reduce  and  retarget  these  programs.  Though 
the  apparent  outcome  q|*  reauthorization  was  an  expansion  of  Student  aid 
eligibility  and  funding  levels,  titextectbrrof  Ronatd  Reagan  only  a  month- 
after  the  new  legislation  became  law  was  the  opening  salvo  in  a  budget  war 
that  promises  to  undo  much  pt  what  was  enacted  in  1980. 

This  development  makes  CBO's  issue  paper  all  the  more  interesting, 
sinct  CBO  explicitly  recognized  (much  earlier /apparently,  than  did  the 
Congress)  the  underlying  cohtradictioir  between  c6ntinually  expanding  stu- 
dent aid  and' mounting  pressures  to  reduce  Federal  spending.  In  particular, 
CBO  noted  that  under  the  existing  mix  of  programs  (which  the  Education 
Ameiidments  of  1980  left  essentially  unchanged),  any  future  funding 
constraints  "would  have  the  perverse  effect  of  reducing  assistance  for  needy 
students  while  allowing  assistance  (o  students  and  families  with  little  or  no 
financial  need  to  increase  without  check/'  This  is  precisely  the  conundrum 
that  Congress  found  itself  facing  in  198 1  as  it  attempted  to  shrink  the  Federal 
budget. 

In  its  issue  paper,  CBO  also  noted  that, the  Congress  in  1980  had  the 
option  of  maintaining  existing  programs,  expanding  and  redesigning  the 
Federal  role. in  student  assistance,  or  reducing  this  role.  The  report  examines 
a  t'ariety  of  options  for  achieving  these' goals  and  describes  the  costs  and 
distributional  effects  of  the  Various  choices. , 

0 

17:1.0/79        -  .  - 

Next  Steps  for  the  19S0§  in  Student  Financial  Aid;.  A  Fourth 
Alternative,  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Ed|uca- 
tipn,  68  pp.  (Carnegie  Council,  Berkeley,  Calif.  V. 

The  Carnegie  Council,  successor  to  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  prepared  this  study  to  coincide  with  the  re-examination  of 
student  aid  that  occuri^d  as  part  of  the  process  of  reauthorizing  the  Higher 
^Education  Act  in  1^80.  The  Council -  predicted  that  the  reauthorization 
debate  would  focus  on  three' altematives:  a  simple  extension  of  existing 
legislation,  continued  expansion  of  eligibility  for  Federal  assistance  up  the 
income  scale,  and  tuition  tax  cre$Jits.  It  proposed  instead  u  fourth  alternative: 
''a  major  overhaul  of  the  existing  package  of  programs  to  make  them  more 
equitable  in  their  impact  and  more  sound  in  their  administration — within  the 
confmes  of  about  the  same  cost  to  the  Federal  and  State  Govemments 
combined.** 

.  The  Council  believed  ihat,  overall,  no  new  sending  on  student  fin- 
ancial aid  was  needed.  Ratherv  its  m^nbcr*  favored  redirecting  Federal 
funds  to  areas  of  greater  need,  improving  coordination  be^veen  Federal  and 
*  state  programs,  and  increasing  the  integrity,  simpli<:ity,  and  flexibility  of  the 
aid  system.  ^ 
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The  Council  offered  a  number  of  interrelated  proposals  to  acAmplish 
.its  goals.  The  major  new  idfca  was  to  make  selY-help  the  basic  building  J)lock 
of  student  financial  aid,  with  all  lower^division  students  expected  to  provide 
$600  and  all  upper-division  students  $1,000  before  becoming  eligible  for 
Federal  grants.  The  Council  believed  that  thjs  self-help  requirement  could 
take  the  place  of  the  controversial  •'haJf-cost''  limitation  in  the  6asic 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (BEOG  S)  program,  which  it*  viewed  as 
unfairly  restricting  aid  to  low-income  students  in  public  Institutions.  -The 
Council  proposed^  enlarging  College  Woflc-Study  and  vastly  expanding 
Federal  matching'' of  state  .scholarships,  while  redirecting  Supplemental 
Grants  as  part  of  a  strategy  of  expanding  the  range  of  choice' for  sltidms.  It 
reiteratedJhe  Commission's  earlier  support  for  a  National  Student  Loan 
Bank  and  for  focusing  BEOG's  on'^lhe  subsistence,  costs*  facing  college 
sjudents*.  vyith  state  gra^^^ 

this  study  is  typical  oT  Carnegie  Council  publications  in  its  lucid 
summary  of  the  accomplishments  and  weaknesses  of  student  aid  programs, 
in  its  view  of  the.  various  programs  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  student  aid 
sysRm,  and  in  its^carefully  reasoned  proposals  (or  change.  Unforturttitely, 
however,  policymakers  are  not  inclined  to  make  major  alterations  in 
existing  programs  or  to  connect  general  goals  and  specific  programs  together 
as  rationally  and  comprehensively  as  the  Council  has*!  In  addition,  some  of 
the  Council  s  recommmdaypfts,  such  as  that  calling  for  a  vast  expansion  in 
state  aid,  simply  flew  in  the  face  of  political  and  fiscal  reality, The  Council's 
proposals,  therefore,  had  little  effect  on  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1980.  \.  - 

Jossey-Bass,  lnc>,  in  the  same  year  published  a  longer  version  of  this 
report  under  the  same  title,  including  extensive  statistical  tables. 

'^^'-ZZ^  '  .  '■■  \  -  ''  :  V" 

17:1.0/78-1'  • 

Federal  Aid  to  Postsecondary  Students:  Tax  AUowaifces  i^id 
Alternative  Subsidies^  Congressional  Budget  Office,  68  pp.  (CBO, 
WashingtorftD.C).  . 

4  Reacting  to  concerns  about  a  * 'middle-income  squeeze*'  in  the  ability 
of  families  to  pay  for  college,  Congress  in  l977Auid  1978  seriously  con- 
sidered tuition  tax  credits  for  postsecondary  expenses.  As  the  debate  heated 
up,  Chairman  WilliamTord  of  the  House  Subcommiftee  on  Po^condary 
Education  asked  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  to  prepaie  this 
background  paper  on  tax  allowances  for  education  and  altemative;subsidies. 

Thastud)^remains  timely  since  the  issue  of  tax  allowances  (tuition  tax 
credits  in  particular)  remains  unresolved.  In  this  report,  the  CBO  considers 
five  alternatives:  tax  credit  or  credit/deduction  options,  BEOG*s,ostudent 
loans,  loans  to  parents,  and  tax  deferrals.  It  uses  fivetriteria  in  evaluating 
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each  alternative:  cost  and  distributional  efficiency  in  aiding  middle-income 
famili^,  faimesti  and  equity,  maintahfiijig  institutional^ diversity,  ease  of 
ddminis'tration^  and^udget  visibility  and  controllability . 

'  The  options  evaluated  by  the  CBO  were  specific  to  the  debate  under- 
way in  the  95th  Congreaii,  but  the  analysis  is  useful  background  for  anyone 
interested  in  probing  the  issue  of  postsccondary  tuition  tax  credits.  The  , 
report  also  provides  a  useful  summary  of  data  up  to  1978  bn  enrollment  rates 
by  income:  the  distribution  of  ^tudenUaid  by  income;  the  relationships"* 
between  college  costs,  tamily  incoitie,  student  aid,  anj^  the  general  price 
Icfvel;  and  the  costs  and  distributional  effects  of  various  ways  of  subsidizing 
the  costs  of  higher  education  for  middle-income  families. 

J7:fb/78-2  . 
Tovi(ard  Equal  Access,  Humphrey  Doemiann,  '143  pp;  ^College  ^ 

^  Entrance  Examination  Board,  New  York).  .  ^ 

''  This  small  volume  n\akes  a  plea  to  policymakers  and  educational 
leaders  to  continue  the  natipnal  effort  toward  equal  educational  opportunity .  / . 
Written  at  a  time  when  public  and  Congressional  attention  was  riveted  on  the 
'*middle-income  squeeze,"  the  study  forcefully  focuses  attcnti(^  on  the 
continued  plight  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Doermann  documents  his  arguments  with  statistical  analyses  and' 
esti  Aiates  of  the  di$tributioi>  of  high  school  gradu4tes,by  aptitude  and  family 
income  from  1964  to  1984.  Drawing  on  a  survey  of  high  school  counselors, 
Doermann  finds  that  there  are  still  neariy  200,000  qualified  young  people 
who  are  not  in  post^condary  education  ^because  they  lack  money.  The 
enrollment  b(^thesc  students,  often  unemployed  or  underemployed,  would 
not  only  be  good  publit  policy  in  bt)ermann's  view,'but  also  wdbjd  cushion 
some  sectors  of  higher  education  against  projected  enrollment  declines 
during  the  next  decade.  ^     '  ^ 

17:1.0/77  .  ,  ' 

Postsecondary  Educalion:  The  Current  Federal  Role  and  AU 
ternalive.  Approaches,  Congress^pnarBudgei  Office!  59  pp.  (U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  .Washington,  p. C). 

Budget  issue  papers  such  as  this,  prepared  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO),  typically  describe  options  open  to  the*Congress  for  a' 
particular  fiscal  year,  with  the  choice  of  subject  matter  and  the  range  of 
options  described  depending  oif  CBO's  judgments  about  timeliness  and 
plausibility.  Thi^  budget  issue  paper,  for  example,  is  caj^t  in  terms  of 
^  possible  student  aid  appropriation  actions  for^he  Federal  fiscat  year  that 
began  on  October  I,  1977. 
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But  last  year's  CBO  papers  are  not  necessarily  like  last  week*3  news- 
papers, for  in  introducing  perishable  budjget  options,  CBO  often  provides  a 
sjtage-sctting  discussion  of  continuing  value  for  researchers.  It  is  on  that 
basis  that  this  paper  is  of  enduring  interestr  a 

The  paper  first  establishes  a  conceptual  framework  for  classifying 
Federal  higher  education  |;oals,  finding  them  to  be:  (I)  providing  equal 
educational  opportunity,  (2)  easing  the  financial  buiden  of  college  at- 
tendance/and  (3)  maintaining  and  improving  education  institutions.  The 
paper  then  examines«the  current  state  of  affairs  and  demonstrates  that 
*  opportunity  is  not  yet  equal,  suggests  that  net  college  charge^  faced  by  low- 
'  and  moderate-income  families  have  declined  as  a  percent  of  family  income 
in  recent  years  and  for  middle-income  families  have  been  stable,  and 
^expresses  courteous  doubt  that  the  financial  plight  of  the  higher  education' 
enterprise  is  worsening!  ' 

Finally;  before  movilig  to  adiscussion  of  fiscal  1 978  options,  the  paper 
'  touches.on  the  impact  of  Federal  spending  in  achieving  higher  education 
goals.  The  paper  describes  patterns  of  Federal  spending  and  of  shifts  in 
student  enrollments  among  income  classes  and^institutions,  but  ultimately 
states  no  conclusion  as  to  whether  any  of  4hc  perceived  changes  are  at- 
tributable to  Federal  financial  interventions.  '    .        « ^ 

17:1,0/76  ' 

Congress  and  the  Colleges:  The  National  Politics  of  Highef  Edu- 
cation^  Lawrence  E.  Gladieux  and  Thomas  Wolanin,  273  pp. 
(J^^  Heath  and  Co.,  Lexington,  Mass.).  ^ 

This  is  one  of  the  few  systematic  studies  of  the  fbnnulation  of  Fe^ral 
higher  education  pplicy,  focusing  oif  the  development,  passage,  and  out- 
comes of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.  The  authors,  each  active 
participants  in  the  debates,  interviewed  65  individuals  in  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch,  on  the  campuses,  and  in  the  higher  education  as#ocia- 
tions  to^rtray  the  issues  and  politics  that  led  to  the  1972  enactmenV  The 
ca3e  study  is  placed  in  an  historical  context  and  in  the  context  of  other 
domestic  policy  initiatives  during  the  Nixon  era.  A  major  focus  of  the 
legislative  struggle  was  whether  Federal  higher  education  policy  should  give 
greater  emphasis  to  aid  to  students  or  to  general  aid  to  institutions.  The 
decision  in  favor  of  student  support  set  the  pattern  for  at  least  a  decade. 

17:1.0/75 

Federal  Student  Assistance:  A  Review  of  Title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act^  Consortium  on  Financing  Higher  Education,  83g)p. 
(University  Press  of  New  England,  Hanover,  N.H.). 

This  is  an  extensive,  carefully  documented  repprtof  23  leading  private 
institutions — members  of  the  Consortium  on  Financing  Higher  Education 
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(COFHE) — that  agreed  upon  and  presented  to  the  Congress  recommenda- 
tions for  change  in  the  Federal  student  aid  programs  under  Title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

The  report  had  little  impact  on  Congress.  Most  recommendations  for 
substantive  change  failed  during  the  1976  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
^.^yca^^^^^  Act,  when  the  Congress  decided  to  continue  testing  the  new 
programs  it  had  authorized  in  l973andc.to  make  only  minor  changes  in  the 
older  ones .  Nonetheless,  the  COFHE  report  stands  as  a  thoughtful ,  reasoned 
analysis  and  provocative  set  of  recommendations' for  bringing  greater 
coherence  to  Federal  student  aid  policy. 


17:1.0/70 

Aspimtians,  EnroUmento,  and  Rcsoiimv  Joseph  Froon^ 
pp/(U.S.  Goyenunent  Ihrintiiig<)ff^ 

While  the  author  describes  this  publication  as  a  monograph,  it  is 
actually  a  lengthy  study  designed  to  project,  for  the  I970*s,  the  level  of 
Federal  expenditures  required  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  Americans  for 
higher  education,  to  support  the  national  goal  of  equal  opportunity,  and  tq 
maintain  the  quality  und  viability  of  colleges  and  universities.  It  is  required 
reading  for  all  students  of  higher  education— not  merely  those  concerned 
with  student  finance. 

Joseph  Froomkin,  an  economist,  is  a  scfid  and  meticulous  analyst. 
Rereading  this  well- written  and  lucid  study  a  decade  after  publication,  one  is 
struck  by  die  accuracy  of  his  projections  of  today*s  demand  for  higher 
education,  enrollments,  program  costs,  and  manpower  needs.  Frjomkin 
foresaw  a  creeping  **middle-inconie-squeeze**  in  meeting  increasing  col- 
lege costs.  He  suggests  alternative  subsidy  mechanisms  thatvin  retrospect, 
might  well  have  tempered  priceincreases  and  possibly  the  current  middle- 
class  revoh*'a$\Vell. 

Froomkin  documente  the  changing  character  of  the  higher  education 
population— the  rising  aspirations  of  women,  minorities,  and  the  children  of 
the  poor  and  blue-collar  workers.  He  clearly  defines  equal  opportunity  as  the 
achievement  of  parity  of  low-income  students  with  high-income  students  in 
their  rates  and  timing  of  enrollment  in  higher  educaAdn  and  in  their  pattehis 
of  attendance.  Like  the  early  Carne^iie  reports  and  the  Rivlin  Report, 
Froomkin  concludes  that  expanded raeral  student  assistance  is  the  most 
promising  device  to  overcome  unequal  opportunities. 

The  volume  has  four  parts.  Part  I  uses  a  demand  model  and  an  equality 
model  to  project  social  demand  for  higher  education.  Part  il  describes  the 
diversity  of  the  postsecondary  system,  its  cosu,  subsidies  to  studenU, 
curricular  offerings,  and  admissions  policies.  Part  III  focuses  on  graduate 
education  and  the  pros  and  cons  for  general  institutional  aid.  Part  IV 
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estimates  the  financiar  needs  of  . students  and  institutions  and  discusses 
alternative  levels  of  Federal  supportfor  higher  education. 

17:1.0/69 

Toward  a  Lon^-Range  Plan  for  Federal  Fiii;^ncial  Support  for  ' 
Higher  Educatto^^ .  UA..  Pepartmcnt  o|  Health ,  Education .  and 
NVelfar^  73  pp.  (U.S.  Govemrhent  Priming  Office,  Washington,  ' 
DC).  • 

Almost  simultanepusly  with  the  release  of  the  tlrst  Carnegie  Com- 
mission  report  (sec  17;  1. 0/^8).  but  quite  independently,  an  in-house 
government  task  force  was  compeUing  work  on  a  report  that  advanced 
basically  the  same  priorities  and  recommended  many  of  the  same 
' ; iiiechanisms  of  Federal  suppfirt  as  Carnegie.  Alice  Rivlin.  an  economist  and 
.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Healthy  Education  and  Welfare,  directed  the  study. 

which  was  issued  just  before  the  Johnson  Administration  left  office  in 
January  l%9.  The  Rivlin  Report,  as  it  came  to  be  known,  converged  with  ' 
the  Carnegie  Commission  on  the  central  objective  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  and  the  pursuit  of  this  objective  primarily  thipugh  student  aid. 
calling  for  a  program  that  would  dramatically  and  clearly  indicate  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  established  a  policy  of  removing  fmancial  barriers 
\        to  college  attendance.''  ^ 

\^  ,  The  report  is  a  lucid  analysis  and  forecast  of  the  Federal  role  in 
^supporting  higher  education.  Irrespective  of  its  recommendations,  it  is  aV 
model  of  what  government  reports  ought  to  be;  a  summary  that  surrimarizes, 
a  lis{  of  clearly  stated  policy  objectives,  a  fact-filled  description  of  the 
current  »itate  of  the  subject  (in  this  instance,  higher  education  in  the  late 
I960's).  a  discussion  of  major  issues  and  alternatives,  a  set  of  priorities  and 
rcconimendations,  and  a  conclusion  that  connects  recommendations  to 
objectives  and  states  thcirestimated  costs  overtime.  , 

^  Though  by  no  means  have  all  its  recommendjitions  been  adopted— for 
example,  the  proposals  for  more  financial  support  of  graduate  educa- 
tion— this  Tcppn  cleariy  had,  and  still  has,  a  persuasive  message  for 
policymakers.  .  ' 

1.7:1.0/68  *  ^ 

Quality  and  Equality;  New  Levels  of  Federal  Responsibility  for 
Higher  Education,  Cumegic  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  54 
pp.  (McGraw-Hill  B(K)k  Co..  New.  York).  , 

,  This  report,  the  tlrst  ot  the  Carnegie  Commi.ssion,  annodncCd  a  posi- 
tion and  set  ot  policy  directions  from  which  the  Commission  and  its  suc- 
cess«)r  btxly  ,  the  Carnegie  Council,  never  deviated.  Each  body  emphasized 
that  the  nation's  first  priority  is  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  equali'ty  of  educa- 
tional opportunity.  As  the  title-f^f  the  report  implies,  the  Commission  saw  no 
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tension  between  quality  and  equality.  ''Strong  institutions/'  it  said,  **could 
act  energetically  arid  aggressively  to  open  new  channels  to  equality  of* 
opportunity/' 

The  Commission  recognized  and  sought  to  preserve  the  traditional 
roles  of  states  and  the  private  sector  in  financing  higher  education.  It  saw 
limits,  however,  to  these  resources.  Thus,  in  this  and  subsequent  reports!]  the. 
Commission  advocated  an  expanded  role  tor  the  Federal  Government  in 
financing  higher  education. 

In  considering  an  enlarged  Federal  role,  the  Commission  discussed 
^foposals  for  tMition  tax  credits  and  dismissed  them  as  regressive.  It  also 
rejected  general  support  of  institutions.  Neither,  in  its  view,  would  assure 
expansion  of  prograips  and  priorities  of  primary  national  concern,  instead, 
the  Commi^ion  proposed  a  student  aid  approach  that  combines  basic 
opportanity  grants  for  Tow-  and  moderate- income  students,  supplenjentaiy 
aid  to  'matcK  non-Federal  student  grants,  work-study,  loans,  and  special 
graduate  student  assistance.  To  expand  the  range  of  institutional  options  for 
needy  students,  the  Commission  urged  creation  of  a  National  Student  Loan 
Bank,  or  at  least  the  establishment  of-a  secondary  loan  market. 

In  1970,  the  Commission  issued  a  brief  supplement  to  Quality  and 
Equality,  elaborating  on  £lnd  giving  new  force  to  its  earlier  proposals. 
Legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  2  years  later  incorporated  at  least  the 
essoinee  if  not  the  precise  details  of  several  Camegie  recommendations, 
^  including  Basic  Grants  for  needy  student^.  This  program  was  to  become  the 
engine  of  Federal  student  aid  expansion  during  the  I970's.  The  1972 
'  legislation  also  authorized  Federal  incentives  for  the  states  to  set  up  or 
expand  their  own  scholarship  programs,  and  it  created  a  secondary  market 
for  loans  by  chartering  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association  (Sallie 
Mae).-    .    ^ 

See  also  5:1.0/73-1  Fiiumclng  Portsecondary  Eduration  in  Uie^U^^ 

States,  National  Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Pqstsecondary  Education. 

5:1 .0/73-2  Higher  Education:  Who  Pays?  Who  Benefits?  Who  Should 
Pay?,  Camegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 

5:2.0/71  Finaneing  Higher  Education:  Alternatives  for  the  Federal 
Government,  M.D.  Orw  ig ,  ed . 

5:4.3/78  Public  Policy  and  Private  Higher  Education,  David  W. 
Breneman  and  Chester  E,  Finn,  Jr. ,  eds. 

12:1.3/80  A  Program  for  Renewed  Partnership:  The  Report  of  the 
Sloan  Commission  on  Government  and  liigher  Education,  Sloan  Com> 
mission. 

12:1 .3/78-3  Scholars,  Dollars,  and  Bureaucrats,  Chester  E.  Finn,  Jr. 
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2.0  STUDENT  LOANS 
17.2.0/81 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program:  Options  for  Controlling 
Federal  Costs  While  Preserving  Needed  Credit  for  College, 

Washington  Office  of  the  College  Bpard,.  25  pp.  (College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  Washington, 'd!c.). 

This  paper  was  prepared  as  background  for  those  grappling  with  what 
may  be  the  central  issue  of  Federal  higher  education  policy  in  the  early 
I980's:  how  to  control  the  escalating  Federal  expense  of  student  loans 
without  denying  educational  access  to  genuinely  needy  individuals  or 
threatening  the  survival  of  many  colleges.  Although  part  of  the  analysis  will 
soon  be  dated  because  of  its  focus  on  the  early  proposals  of  the  Reagan 
.J^'*'"'"'''^'^''"'',^4^'!?/"?''VC8  being  considered  by  the  Congress  in. the 
-  budget  debates  of  1 98 1 .  the  report  is  a  useful  primer  and  constitutes  the  only 
substantial  reference  on  student  loan  issues  In  the  altered  politicar  and 
policymaking  contexf  resulting- from  ihe  November  1980  elections.  The 
report  includes  the  history  of  legislative  changes  and  the  causes  of  the  recent, 
explosive  growth  in  GSLP,  as  well  as  an  examination- of  |  Dlicy  options  in 
terms  of  estimated  Federal  cost  savings  and  potential  effects  on  the  supply  of 
and  demand  for  student  loans.  '  . 

a 

U 2.0/77  ^  ^ 

Student  Loans:  Problems  and  Policy  Alternatives,  Lois  p.  Rice, 

ed. ,  169  pp.  (College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  New  Yprk)_, 

This  volume  contains  the  contributions  of  20  people  in  addition  to  the 
editor:  7  essays  by  9  authors,  and  commentaries  on  those  essays  by  another 
I  L  The  participants  vary  widely  in  their  perspectives  and  proposals  for 
student  loan  programs,  but  they  share  the  responsibility  and  the  credit  for  a 
final  product  remarkable  for  its  clarity,  balance,  thoroughness,  and  utility  to 
policymakers  and  those  who  seek  to  comprehend  the  forces  besotting  polic> 
makers. 

The  essays  are,  in  order:  a  historical  recounting  of  the  beginnings  of 
Federal  student  loan  programs;  an  overview  of  student  loan  issues  and  policy 
alternatives;  adiscussion  and  a  defense  of  the  role  of  the  states  in  such  loans; 
an  e.^amination  of  a  national  student  loan  bank  approach;  an  exploration  of 
ways  to  make  existing  student  loan  programs  simpler,  more  cost-effective, 
and  rational;  an  inquiry  into  the  proBlems  pf  measuring  and  statiijg  student 
loan  defaults;  and  reflections  on  the  special  problems  of  graduate  student 
!oan  financing. 

What  gives  this  volume  a  special  flavor  is  the  spice  added  by  the 
commentators,  who  remind  readers  that  the  problems  are  nipre  complex  and 
the  solutions  not  so  straightforward  as  the  several  authors  would  have  them 
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believe,  rtcaftjj  accompanies  th«  dream,  as  it  were,  instead  of  occupying  itsL 
usual  place  benind.  » 

As  one  jot  the  commentators,  Chester  Finn,  puts  it,  this  volume 
•  obliges  us  td  think  on  at  least  three  levels;  social  philosophy  (who  pays  for 
higher  education?),  econpmic  analysis  (the  cast-effectiveness  of  various 
Iritorijatives),  and  what  I  would  call,  lacking  a  more  felicitous  phrase, 
political  and  administrative  reality."  It  is  the  insistence  on  just  such  three- 
level  thinking 
loan  programs 


that  distinguishes  this  volume  from  most  writings  on  student 
and  makes  it  among  the  most  valuable  works  on  the  subject 


17:2.0/72  y  ' 

New  Patterns  for  College  Landing:  Income. Contingent  Loans,  P. 

Bmce  JoKnstone,  209  pp.  (Columbia  University  Press,  N.Y  ). 

This  Volume  reports  on  a  study,  funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  that 
was  sparked  by  Yale's  197yaunching  of  a  lending  program  in  which  student 
bprrowers  had  an  option  of  tying  their  annual  repayment  obligations  to 
income  received  over  about  25  years.  D.  Bruce  Johnstone,  with  assistance 
from  Stephen  Dresch,  devoted  a  year  to  analyzing  the  financial,  administra- 
tive, legal  ,  and  public  policy  issues  arising  outof  the  income  contingent  loan 
concept. 

The  author  makes  the  initial  point  that  income  contingent  loan  pro- 
posals are  caught  in  the  familiar  controversy  between  those  who  treat  all 
student  loan  programs  as  unsound  public  policy  and  those  who  regard  (hem 
as  acceptable,  inevitable,  and  improvable  devices  for  helpi^ig  finance  higher 
education  costs.  Chapter  2  presents  the  arguments  for  and  against  income 
contingent  loans,  in  concept  rather  than  in'*lpractice,  and  suggests  that  the 
opponents  raise  quest  ions  w  ift h  more  than  doctrinaire  impi  icationsjp  . 

Chapter  3  lists  and  describes  the  variety  of  income-contingent  lending 
plans  extant  in  the  early  I970*s  (no  important  new  variations  have  been 
described  since  then).  Chapter  4 discuses  the  policy  alternatives,  all  subject 
to  the  author's  conviction  that  generalizations  in  this  field  arc  unwarranted: 
conclusions  wiirdepend  on  particular  contex(s,  on  inadequate  (because  not 
available)  economic  data,  and  on  judgments  in  areas  yielding  no  single  right 
answer.  Johnstone  docs,  however,  assert  thut  external  subsidization  of 
"income-contingent  student  loans  would  **do  considerably  more  good'*  than 
other  current  and  unspecified  uses  of  public  higher  education  funds;  that 
there  should  be  no  debt  forgiveness  except  in  serious  hardship  instances, 
defjned  as  annual  payments  exceeding  4  percent  of  income  over  10  or  15 
years;  and  that  repayment  schedules  should  be  longterm. 

Chapter  5  describes  the  financial  implications  of  various  combinations 
of  policy  choices  for  income-contingent  lending.  The  sixth  and  final  chapter 
contains  Johnstone's  view  of  the  future  role  for  such  lending  programs.  He 
argues  persuasively  that  any  such  plan— indeed,  any  sizable  student  loan 
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program,  income  contingent  or  otherwiseii^" requires  the  govemmept  to 
either  provide  the  funds  or  abso'rb  the  capital  risk. "  Given  that  fundamental 
point,  he  sees  ''income,  contingency  as  an  exciting  and  potentially  valuable 
type  of  loan  contract. " 

17:2.0/71  . 

Credit  for  College:  Piiblk  Policy  for  Student  Lotus,  Robert  W. 

Hartman,  1 52  pp.  (McGraw;HlII  Book  Co. ,  New  York). 
„  Thfc  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education Mmprested  in  the  late 
1960  s  with  the  growing  importance  and  cdmplexity  of  student  loan  ar- 
rangements, commissioned  a  study  from  the  Brookings  Institution.  This 
volume,  which  reports  on  that  stilly,  includes  six  chapters  (95  pag^s)  of 
analytical  materials  by  Robert  W.  Hartman,  plus  his  summaiy  of  ag^April 
1,970  Brookings  conference  attended  by  35  economists,  bankers,  educators, 
and  government  officials  who  discussed  the  probletps  of  student  loan  pro- 
grams and  proposals  fdr  change. 

Hartman  first  describes  the  philosophical  bases  for  analysis  of  student 
loan  programs,  from  the  one  extreme  holding  that  higher  education 
primarily  confers  private  benefits,  to  the  other  extreme  emphasizing  that  its 
benefits  are  primarily  public  , The  advocates  of  the  first  position  have  no 
problems  with  loans  as  such,  though  they  are  opposed  to  their  public 
subsidization.  Proponents  of  the  latter  position  regard  loans  as  devices  to 
shift  the  costs  of  public  benefits  to  private  shoulders,  and  they  therefore 

•  oppose  efforts  to  make  student  loans  easier  to  obtaiiv. 

'  The  author  suggests  in  Chapter  I  that  the  debate  would  be  more  useful  if 
it  were  not  over  whether there  should  be  subsiclies  for  students— manifestly 

•^therc  are— but  rather  how  great  the  subsidies  should  be,  what  Vorm  they 
should  take,  and  whd  should  benefit,  from  them.  He  proceeds  with  his 
analysis  by  devoting  three  chapter  to  descriptions  of  the  workings  and  effects 
of  existing  loan  prognims.  Chapter  5  gives  Hartinan'rconclusions  about  two 

.  questions:  Wh<J  gets  the  benefit  of  present  loan  programs?  Who^should  get 
them? 

Hartman's  chief  contribution  is  in  Chapter  5,  where  he  distinguishes 
between  governmental  intervention  that  actually  makes  student  borrowing 
possible  and  governmental  subsidies  in  the  form  of  zero  or  low-interest 
rates.  He  sees  the  former  as  appropriate,  irrespective  of  the  income  class  of 
the  borrower,  and  the  latter  as  inappropriate,  as  a  capriciously  distributed 
transfer  payment  from  taxpayers  to  borrowers  (always  excepting  loan  pror 
grams  highly  targeted  on  low-income  students).  He  also  points  out  that 
easing  repayment  provisions,  thereby  prolonging  interest  subsidies,  is  to  ask 
society  to  pay  for  greater  consumption  by  young  college  graduates,  and  he 
questions  this  on  equity  grounds. 
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Chapter  6  is  devoted  mainly  to  a  discussion  of  a  national  student  loan 
bank,  and  suggests  that  such  a  bank  is  the  superior  alternative  regardless  of 
one's  views  on  wljo  should  be  subsidized  and  by  how  much.  Hartman 
concludes  the  chapter  with  four  pages  on  the  equity  and  elficiency  of  NDSL 
teachejr  loan  cancellations;  he  fmds  little  of  either  in  the  program. 

See  also:  5:4.3/74  Paying  for  College:  Financing  Education  at  Nlne^ 
Private  Institutions,  Sloaci  Study  Consortium. 

3-0   GOVERNANCE,  ADMINISTRATION,  AND 
DELIVERY  OF  StUDENT  AID  v 

17:3.0/81-1 

InstitutionaUy-Funded^S 

%hn  Wessels,  and  Sharon  Coldren,  eds.,  120  pp.  (American  Council 
on  Education,  Washington,  D.C.). 

Whilie  govenimenl  programs  contribute  by  far  the  largest  share  of 
student  financial  aid,  institutions  themselves  independently  provide  a  good 
deal  of  money  to  help  students  cover  tuition,  roorn,  board,  and  other 
expeniies  of  college  attendance.  This  study  describes  the  magnitude  and 
nature  of  student  ^id  that  colleges  and  universities  award  at  their  own 
discretion.  •  - 

InsRtutionally  funded  stUdent  aid,  as  defined  for  purjx>ses  of  the  study, 
comes  from  three  primary  sources:  the  instituion's  own  unrestrkued 
(general)  funds,  endowment  revenues  restricted  to'student  financial  aid,  and 
private'gifts  designated; for  student  assistance.  .    ^  • 

The  report  discUsses  such  aid  in  the  total  context  of  student  support 
programs  and  in  relation  to  tuition  policies,  the  recruitment  of  students, 
institutional  vitality,  and  government  policy  objectives.  Although  most  of 
^  the  data  on  which  the  study  is  based  are  several  years  old,  the  report  fills  a 
significant  gap  in  knowledge  abqut  patterns  of  student  finance.  Both  gov- 
ernment and  institutional  policymakers  will  find  It  useful. 

17:3.0/81-2 

Renewing  and  Developing  the  Partnership:  Federal/State/Campus 
Cooperation  in  Student  Financial  Aid,  Robert  H.  Fenske  and 
.'   Patricia  L.  Clark,  eds.  ^  74  pp.  (American  College  Testing  Program. 

Iowa  City,  la.).      ^     ^  p...^^ 

This  paper'reports  on  u  conference  on^tudbnt  financial  aid  spt)nsored  in 
1 980  by  the  Dcpartrnent  of  Higher  and  Adult  Education  at  Arizona  State 
University.  The  conference  brought  together  a  small  group  of  student  aid 
leaders  from  the  Federal  and  state  governments,  institutions,  and  associa- 
tions to  discuss  issues  pf  governance  and  ctx)rdination.  , 
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The  conference  report  provides  a^iseful  overview  of  the  development, 
accomplishments,  and  problems  of  the  Coalition  for  the  Coordination  of 

-  Student  Financial  Aid,  the  voluntary  ,  group  that  grew  out  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Keppel  Task  Force  (see  17:3.0/75).  The  Coalition 
rrpresents  the  attempt  of  non-Federal  constituencies  td  cope  with  the  transfer 
of  majpr  influence  over  fmancial  aid  policies  to  Washington  that  ac- 
com(>ahied  the  enormous  increase  in  Federal  aid  programs  in  the  1970  s. 
Discussion  of  the  Coalition  and  its  future  illuminates  the  tensions  in  the 
student  aid  ''partnership'*  and  the  varying  views  of  governance  issues  held 
by  different  partners  in  the  student  assistance  enterprise . 

The  conference  report  incltkles  two  papiers  on  the  future  of  the  flnancial 

.  aid  partnership,  one  urging  a  reinforced,  voluntary  coalition  ahd  the  other 
proposiitg  alternative  governance  smictures,'  including  some  that  move 
beyond  the  idea  of  voluntarism.  For  the  moment,  a  revitalized  coalition  is 
the  mechanism  chosen  by  the  partners  for. addressing  cornmon  inteitsts . 

17:3.0/81-3 

^  Student  Aid  andllic  Urbpn  Poor,  Washington  Office  of  the  College 
Board,  48  pp.  (Tlie  Ford  Foundiation,  New  York). 

Despite  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  on  student  aid  programs  for  needy 
individuals  in  the  past  decade,  young  people  from  low-income  families 
continue  to  enroll  in  highe^education  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  youngsters 
from  wealthier  families.  Maoy  of  these  low-income  families  are  coh^ 
centrated  in  troubled  inner  cities,  whose  problems  are  increased  by  the 
inability  of  m^y  residents  to  break  the  chainsx>f  poverty  and  poor  educa- 
tion. '  ) 

This  repbrt  suggests  that  part  of  the  reason  student  aid  programs  have 
nqt  been  more  effective  in  promoting  educational  access  and  opportunity  for^ 
;  low-income  urban  youth  lies  in  the  complexity  of  die  aid  system  itself.  The 
report  shows  that  th^  system  is  complex,  con<\ising,  and  subject  to  frequent 
changes.  It  may  be  especially  intimidating  to  low-income  families,  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  dealing  with  detailed  financial  records  and  forms  that 
seem  to  reflect  middle-class  norms  and  lifestyles.  Good  inforination  and 
coiinselng  are  essentild  but  frequently  unavailable. 

A  number  of  changes  could  be  made  in  the  student  aid  system  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  urban  poor.  The  report  discusses  ways  of  stream* 
lining  the  process,  improving^^ommunications  with  students,  personalizing 
the  system  through  better  one-to-one  counseling,  and  changing  existing  law. 

17:3.0/80  ,  \ 

The  Impact  of  Student  Flilanclal  Aid  on  Institutions,  Joe  B. 

^  lienry ,  ed. »  1 10  pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

The  growth  and' complexity  of  student  aid  pose  an  array  of 
philosophical  and  practical  issues  for  college  administrators.  This  loose 
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collection  of  essays  considers  student  assistance  from  the  vantage  point  of 
the  campus  .and  in  relation  to  many  aspects  of  college  maniagement— fin- 
ance, planning,  markefing,  enrollments,  student  counseling  and  information 
services,  and  student  development. 

The  volume  devotes  considerable  attention  to  options  for  simplifying 
the  mechanics  by  which  .students  apply  for  and  receive  benefits—.lhe 
"delivery  system"  of  student  aid.  A  bewildering  multiplicity  of  programs, 
funding  sources,  application  procedures,  deadlines,  rules,  and  eligibility 
standards  ctiaracterize  the  current  system;  While  this  volume  is  intended 
primarily  for  institutional  policymakers,  the  nagging  problems  of  the 
delivery  system  involve  regulations  and  decisions  by  government  agencies. 
Federal  and  state  policymakers  may  thus  also  be  interested  in  some  of  these 
campus  perspectives  on  the  student  aidprocess. 

;17:3.0/79 

the  Coming  Crisis  in  Student  Aid,  William  D  Van  Dusen,  34  PP 
(Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies,  New  York). 

The  title  of  this  puBlication  overstates  the  concemsof  a  group  of  experts 
who  gathered  in  Aspen  in  the  summeraf  1978  to  examine  the  slate  o/ student 
aid  policy  -and  suggest  issues  that  needed  to  be  addressed  as  Congress  began 
reviewing  student  aid  legislation  in  1979.  While  nOt  actually  predicting  a 
crisis,  the  participants  did  agree  that  the  enormous  growth  of  student  ajd 
programs,  without  coordinated  planning  or  clear-cut  goals,  and  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  the  system  raise  critical  public  policy  issues  that  need 
resolution. 

This  paper  reviews  the  participant-identified  issues  under  several  broad 
headings:  the  goals  and  commitments  of  student  aid,  the  funding  of  student 
aid,  the  operatipiv  of  the  student  aid  system,  the  governance  of  student  aid, 
and  the  role  Of  student  aid  in  maintaining  desired  levels  of  participation  in 
postsecondary  education.  v  "  ' 

17:3.0/77 

Recommendations  for  Improved  Management  of  Federal  Stu- 
dent Aid  Programs,  Student  Financial  /^ssistance  Study  Group,  203 
pp.  (U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Wash- 
ington, DC). 

•  In  October  1976,  Secretary  David  Mathews  appointed  a  12-member 
study  group  froiii  outside  the  government  to  examine  the  management  of 
HEW  student  aid  programs  and  to  make  recommendations  for  improvement, 
The  group  submitted  itsjtlnal  report  to  Secretary  Joseph  A.  Califano  in  June 
1977.  While  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  intervening  change  in  Administra- 
tions would  have  nieapt  a  perfunctory  discharge  of  the  study  group's  task,  in 
fact  it  produced  a  major  contribution  to  the  literature  on  student  aid  pro- 
grams. "  # 
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^  After  observing  that  the  Federal  Govemtnent  has  no  overall  philosophy 
of  financial  assistance  to  student^^,  with  ,  governing  legislation  that  is  a 
patchwork  and  an  administering  agency  (HEW)  that  had  given  "little  • 
thought  to  good  organ izatidnal  management  oc  control,."  the  study  group 
produces,  explains,  and  justifies  14  recommendations  for  reform  in  the 
administration  of  student  aid  prograiTis. 

Some  of  the  recomrn^ndations  are  of  limited  interest  because  they 
involve  correcting  bureaucratic  shortcomings  that  annoy  and  impede  but  in  " 
themselves  present  no  policy  issue  of  any  consequence  (such  as  the  failure  to 
prepare  manuals  and  handbooks  for  most  of  the  program^Ji.  However,  most 
of  the  recommendations  flow  from  intbrmed'and  thoughtfuh  judgments 
about  perceived  tiaws  in  the  equity'and  efficiency  of  the  programs,  and  so 
have  a  claim  to  attention  from  a  wider  audience  than  a  handful  of  Federal 
administrators!  ,  .  / 

The  report  is  oganized' into  three  chapters.  Chapter  I  deals  with 
\  eligibility  and  includes  subchapters  on  institutions,  students,  and  lenders. 
Each  subchapter  begins  with  a  section  on  background  and  issues  and  is 
followed  by  detailed  recommendations,  each  of  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
statement- of  its  rationale. 'The  other  chapters  are  similarly  constructed. 
Cl^apter  II  deals  with  delivery  systems,  with  subchapters  on  allovation  of 
funds  for  campus-based  programs,  the  institutional'  funding  process  for 
,  .  those ^programs,  the  student  application  and  award  process,  information" 
needs  of  parents  and  students,  and  payment  processes,.  Chapter  III  is  devoted 
to  program  management  and  integrity.  Subchapters  here  cover  organization 
.\ '  and  staffing,  program  management,  training,  and  program  integrity. 
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National  Task  Force  on  Student  Aid  Problems,  Final  Report, 

92  pp,  (Available  from  National  Association,  of  Student  Financial 
Aid  Administrator,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  volume  is  commonly  called  the  Keppel  Report  after  Francis 
Keppel,  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  and  chairperson  of  ftw 
National  Task  Force  on  Student  Aid  Problems:  initiated  by  the  College 
Board  and  supported  by  a  group  of  foundations,  the  Ta^  c  Force  was  a 
voluntary  association  of  representatives  of  government,  higher  education 
associations,  and  institutions  who  sought  to  achiCA^e  one  goal— sim- 
piification  of  the  administration  and  operation  of  an  inyreasingly  complex  '-r 
set  of  Federal,  state,  and  institutional  student  aid  programs. 

The  report  is  unique  because  it  produced  rapid  results.  The  Task  Force 
recommended  a  common  Jata  form  for  aid  applicants,  a  unifornT 
methodologj/'  for  determining  financial  need,  andrevisions  in  the  conflicting 
schedules  for  aid  applications  and  awards.  For  the  most  part,  these  recom- 
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mendations  have  been  adopted  in  state,  Federal,  and  institutional  student  aid 
programs. 

The  Task  Fore?  y'ouW  be  the  first  to  admit,  however,  that  it  fell  short  of 
its  stated  goal.  The  aid  process  is  still  complicated,  confusing,  and  chaotic, 
particularly  for  students  and  parents.  There  are  now  common  data  elements 
but  on  several  different  forms,  a  unifroni  methodology  for  the  administration 
of  some' but  not  all  student  aid  programs,  and  little  early  assurance  for 
students  of  tl.e  kinds  and  specific  amount  of  aid  they  might  receive. 

17:3.0/71  - 
New  Approaches  to  Student  Financial  Aio,  Panel  on  Student  Fin- 
ancial Need  Analysis.  133  pp.  (College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 

New  York).  . 

Since  the  founding  of  the  College  Scholarship  Service  (CSS)  in  1954. 
financial  assistance  hi^  l>een  increasingly  awarded  to  studentson  the  basis  of 
demonstrated  need.  Now  about  3.000  institutions,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
states,  and  numerous  private  agencies  use  the  CSS  to  compute  "need,"" 
meaning  the  difference  between  student  and  parental  llility  to  pay  (a 
subjective  determination)  and  cost  of  attendance  (a  comparatively  objective 
fact).  ' 

This  report  is  the  work  of  a  blue  ribbon  panel  chaired  by  the  late  Allan 
M.  Cartterand  appointed  by  the  College  Board  in  l%9  "to  review  within 
fthc  cunenf  frame  of  reference  of  parental  responsibility  the  present  CSS 
system. " '  The  panel  was  cKariy  troubled  by  the  limits  of  its  charge  because  it 
saw  an  emerging  shift  from  parental  to  social  responsibility  for  higher 
educational  costs,  especially  as. more  low-income  students  entered  college. 
The  allocation  of  responsibility  among  the  three  groups  that  pay— parents, 
students,  and  society— is  at  the  center  of  today's  debate  over  .the  form  and 
direction  of  student  fmance. 

Among  its  numerous  recommendations  for  the  CSS,  the  panel  urges 
additional  aid  for  low-income  students  through  inclusion  of  a  "negative 
contribution"  and  a  reduction  in  their  expected  contribution  to  educational 
expenses  from  summer  earnings.  Following  the  panel's  suggestions,  the 
CSS  adopted  the  "negative  conlribution,"  but  it  has  not  been  widely  used  by 
institutions  or  in  public  programs  designed  to  enhance  educational  op- 
portunities for  the  neejdiest  students.  The  panel  also,  recommends  the 
.incorporation  of  estimates  of  future  earnings  and  living  costs  into  needs 
analysis.  Such  estimates,  in  the  panel's  view,  are  realistic  and  just,  but  have 
never  been  attempted  in  practice.  ' 

The  panel's  most  significant  .contribution  lies  outside  its  review  of 
needs  analysis.  Using  survey  daU  supplied  by  colleges,'lhe  panel  found  that 
need  as  the  primary  determinant  of  aid  is  a  "hoped  for"  goal  and  not  a 
reality .  Not  oniy  are  sigijiTficant  resources  allocated  without Vegard  to  need  or 
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nalional  mirpose,  but  also  high  need  is  a  deterrent  to  admission  for  many 
low-income  stuc||ents;  when  they  are  admitted  and  given  aid,  it  is  moreJikely 
to  be  in  the  tbrm  of  loans  and  work.  The'panel  concludes  that  receipt  of 
institutionally  controlled  or  administered  grant  aid  continues  to  be  highly. 
Correlated  with  student  ability  as  measured  by  test  scores  and  high  school 
grades.  Institutions  still  administer  large  sums  of  public  monies,  and  there 
have  been  few,  if  any,  recent  studies  that  contradict  the  Cartter  Panel's 
findings.  In  fact.  sQ|ne  recent  studies  demonstrate  that  with  increase^ 
Federal  fui\ds.  institutions  are  increasingly  using  their-own  funds  to  award 
aid  without  reference  to  need.  '  • 

4.0  SPECIAL  TYPES  AND  RECIPIENTS  OF  AID 

17:4.0/80 

•  The  Interaction  of  Public  Assistance  and  Student  Financial  Aid, 

Nancy  R.  Murdrick,  19  pp.  (College  Entrance  Examination  Boanl, 
New  York). 

Low-income  families  may  be  eligible  for  financial  help  in  the  form  of 
both  public  assistance  to  meet  everyday  living  expenses  and  student 
financial  aid  to  help  pay  college  costs.  Public  assistance  and  student  aid 
programs,  however,  operate  largely  independently  of  one  another,  and 
families  receiving  both  kinds  of  help  can  suffer  unexpected  and  frequently 
unintended  consequences. 

This  preliminary  study  of  a  largely  unexplorcdlproblem  shows,  using 
case  studies  based  on  New  York  State  laws  and  regulati^na^  hqw  families 
receiving-  aid  from  one  source  sometimes  find  their  eligibility  for  aid  from 
the  other  source  reduced;  The  actual  effects  of  th^ihtcraction  of  student  aid 
and  public  assistance  differ  from  state  to/tate' and  also  from  family  to 
family.  One  result  i$  that  low-inconw  families'have  almost  no  way  of 
knowing  in  advance  what  resources  they,  will  have  for  meeting  college  costs 
and  therefore  may  be  discouraged  from  participating  in  poslsecondary 
education.  The  papeNcxpJores  these  problems  and  suggests  some  possible 
remedies.  / 

17:4.0/78  /  . 

Veterans'  Educational  Benefits:  Issues  Concerning  the  GI  Bill,  . 

Congressional  Budget  Office,  53  pp.  (U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  study  is  one  of  two  (see  also  17:4.0/73)  done  during  the  I970's 
that  grew^out  of  congressional  questions  about  the  Vtetnaiji  era  Gl  bill,  in 
this  ,  case,  about  the  adequacy  of  educational  bienefits  in  veterans'  read- 
justment to  civilian  life  and  the  effects  of  these  benefits  on  the  educational 
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corfimunity.  This  volume  addresses  these  two  concerns  and  evaluates  pro- 
posals to  raise^beneflts  and  extend  the  eligibility  period. 

The  analysis  will  be  useful  to  anyone  interested  in  the  baAground  and 
irtipact  of  educational  assistance  to  veterans.  Since  this  study  was  published, 
however,  concerns  about  the  adequacy  and  educational  effects  of  Vietnam- 
era' veterans'  benefits  have  been  eclipsed  hy  a  more  pressing  concern:  how 
educational  benefits  Can  or  should  affect  military  recruitment.  The  issues  of 
national  defense  and  the  effects  of  the  AlUVoIunteer  Force  have  refocysed 
attention  on  the  role  of  educational  benefit  programs  in  attracting  volunteers 
to.the  military  and  keeping  them  in  the  service  past  their  enlistment  period, 
questions  that  are  not  addressed  in  this  report.  . 

17:4.0/77 

Social  Security  Benefits  for  Students,  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, 25  pp.  (UvS.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  paper,  requested  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondaiy  Educa- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  is 
an  important  ^lart.of  the  scarce  literature  on- a  little-publicized  $2  billion 
Federal  student  aid  program:  the  continuation  of  Social  Security  dependents 
benefits  to  ,18-  to  2 1 -year-olds  who  would  lose  their' status  as  eligible 
beneficiaries  if  they  were  not  full-time  students. 

■  The  paper  begins  with  a  description  of  4he  origin  of  Social  Security 
student  benefits  in  1%5  (when  no  Federal  student  grant  programs  existed) 
and  traces  the  growth  of  these  benefits  over  the  next  decade,  by  which  time 
theyvincluded  one-eighth  of  all  fufl-time  enrolled  18-  to  2 1 -year-olds  The 
author  identifies  several  policy  issues  that  were  either  inherent  in  the  pro- 
gram when  enacted  or  have  risen  by  reason  of  subsequent  Federal  legislation 
creating  o^her  delivery  systems  for  student  aid.  The  main  issues  identified 
grew  out  of:,<  1 )  th«  method  cf  financing  the  student  benefits;  (2)  the  absence 
of  a  ndlids  test  (about  one -third  of  the  beneficiaries  come  from  families 
above ihe  mediah  income  level);  (3)  the  lack  of  cohereiice  between  Social 
Security  Student  benefits  and  other  Fedferal  student  aid  programs  that  were 
enacted  later;  and  (4)  confusion  over  the  nature  of  the  program  (i.e. .  is  it  aid 
to  !itua«i|lite: or  iMt>id  to  families?). 

the  paper  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  budget  implications  and 
'ili(5  arguments  for  and  against  various  possible  changes  in  the  program, 
ranging  from,  a  shift  of  its  financing  to  general  revenues  to  its  complete 
termination. 

■ 
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17:4.0/74-1 

Financing  Part-time  Students,  CommiKlfe  on  the  Financing  of 
Higher  Education  for  Adult  Students,  Robert  J .  Pitchell ,  Chairman, 
1 18  pp.  (American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C.). 
1^  This  volurtic  contains  the  report  of  the  American  Council  oh  Educa- 
tion's Committee  on  the  Financing  of  Higher  Education  for  Adult  Students. 
The  Committee  leports  four  principal  findings.  First,  a  majority  of  all 
postsecondary  stuiients  attend  school  on  a  part^ime  basis,  and  their  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  is  increasing.  Second,  part-time  students  are  essentially 
different  from  full-time  students;  they  are  mostly  employed,  they  are  older, 
and  the^  arc  more  concerned  with  occupational  needs.  PartMime/nd  full- 
^  time  students  are  alike,  however,  in  seriousness  of  purpose,  in  ability,  and  in 
performance .  Third,  regardless  of  family  income,  part-time  students  on  the 
whole,  when  compared  to  full-time  students,  arc  massively  discriminated 
against  in  financial  terms.  Fourth,  Federal  and  state  categorical  problem- 
solving  programs  (such  as  Cooperative  agriculture  extension,  law  enforce- 
ment  assistance,  and  drug  abuse  education)  satisfy  tfie  educational  needs  of 
special  adult  clientele  groups  in  a  m'anner  not  possible  unde>  any  other 
organizational  or  financing  sclieme. 
^ — ^vjp^  Committee  recommends  a  nu  mber  of  changes  calcu  lated  to  correct 
the  diSftrimiyation  it  perceives,  including  proportional  eligibility  for  student 
financia^^istance  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  ta](  credits  for  individual 
wage-eamer  educational  expenditures,  even  if  not  directly  related  to 
employment.  TheComn^ittee  believes  that,  by  and  large,  professional  and 
occupational  contftuing  education  should  be  financed  from  private  sources. 
The  Committee  also  urges  Federal  general  supp<3rt  for  strengthening  institu- 
tional delivery  systems  for  part-time  students^hose  education  and  training 
  would  servethe  public  interest. 

17:4.0/74-2 

Who  Pays?  Who  Benefits?  College  Scholarship  Service,  102  pp. 
(CoNege  Entrance  Examination  Board,  New  York). 

Following  the  1971  ratification  of  the  26th  Amendment— which 
lowered  the  voting  age  to  18— the  problems,  real^d  fancied,  attendant  ^ 
upon  the  independent  student  gi;ew  rapidly,  as  did  the  numbers  of  such 
students,  causing  much  policy  confusion  among, institutions  and  financial 
aid  administrators.  Given  this  situation,  the  College  Scholarship  Service 
convened  a  national  invitational  conference  on  the  independent  student  in 
.the  spring  of  1974,  at  wliich  the  140  participants  explored  such  jlsues  as:  ^ 
What  is  an  independent  student?  What  are  the  psychological  and  social 
implications  for  students,  and  the  economic  and  political  implications  for 
everybody,  growing  out  of  the  rising  numbers  of  young  people  claiming  and 
being  granted  status  as  independent  adults? 


♦ 
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The  conference  heard  preseniaiions  from  experts  in  pojj^ics.^eco-  . 
nomics.  sociology,  financial  aid.  and  law.  Those  preseniaiions,  plus  a  paper 
dtlivered  by  a  spokesperson  for  the  Natidhal  Student  Lobby,  make  up  the 
x^y  of  this  volume.  While  to  some  extent  the  conferees  were  concerned  witlP 
n6i\fmancial  issues  (mainly  involving  the  vanishing  role  of  institutions  as 
r^gul^prs  of  student  behavior),  they  were  overwhelmingly  interested  in 
discussihg^opey,  who  should  get  it,  and  on  the  basis  of  what  standards. 

The  conference  concluded  without  formally  adopting  any  policy  posi- 
tions or  recommendations.  But  there  evidently  was  general  agreement  on  the 
following  propositions:  (IK financial  information  from  alt  parents  Of^ 
dependent  aid  applicants  should  be  expected,  and  parental  ability  (not 
willingness),to  pay  should  enter  into  award  decisions;  and  (2)  in  deciding  . 
who  is  independent,  and  therefore  for  whom  parental  financial  information 
^  -would  be  irrelevant,  the  test  used  should  be  that  the  student  is  not  currently 
claimed  as  a  dependent  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes  by  anyone  other 
than  a  spouse,  and  that  the  student  certifies  that  no  support  will  be  received  . 
from  parents  during  the  year  for  which  aid  is  requested.  , 


17:4.0/73  .   -  .  , 

Educational  Assistance  to  Veterans:  A  Comparative  Study  of 
Tliree  61  Bills,  James  L.  Bpwman,  443  pp.  (Educational  Testing 
Service,  Princeton,  N.J. ). 

In  the  spring  of  1973,  the  Congress  diregled^^eterans  Administra- 
tion to  obtain  **an  independent  stiMfefili'comparing  the  adequacy  and  ef^ 
fectiveness  of  educational  jissistance  programs  for  Vietnam  era  veterans 
with  those  that  followed  World  War  H  and  the  Korean  War.  This  report  is  the  ' 
productof  that  study. 

The  title  of  the  report  suggests  that  the  authors  were  examining 
statutory  provisions,  wher^  in  fad  they  made  an  extended  study  of  the 
operauons  of  the  three  GI  Bill  programs  involved,  to  include  comparisons  of 
participation  rates,  |)enefits,  kinds  of  training  obtained,  extent  of  counsding 
provided,  fraud  and  abuse,  impact  on  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  like. 

The  report  is  valuable  chiefly  as  a  historical  and  statistical  chronicle flf 
the  peaks  and  valleys  of  changing  social  and  political  attitudes  about  educa- 
tional  assistance  for  ex-servicemen.  While,  supcPftcially ,  the  attitudes  have 
remained  more  or  less  constant,  actual  experiences  have  been  far  different. 
World  War  II  was  a  "popular"  war  in  which  most  able-bodied  young  males 
served,  and  they  were  returned  to  civilian  life  in  huge  numbers  over  a  single 
1 8-month  period.  Vietnam  was  an  unpopular  war  in  which  most  able-bodied 
males  did  not  serve,  and  those  who  came  back  to  civilian  life  did  so  in 
monthly  driblets  over  an  8-year  period.  It  has  taken  a  continuous  act  of  will 
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,  If  ,  •   •  • 

to  avoid  blaming  Vicinam-cra  veterans  for  their  own  plrght.  Unlike  their 
fathers;  they  got  no  parades*  And  the  Bowman  report  suggests,  though  ii 
falls  short  of  demopsUrating  conclusively, Shal  they  gbl  less  educational 
assistance  as  well,  however  measured. 


5.0  STATISTICAL  STUDIES  AND  REFERENCES 

17:5.0/A-1  ^  ' 

Natioiitr  AflsodatkMi  of  State  Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs, 
Annual  Surveyt  Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Assistance  Agency 
(PHEAA,Harrisbui«,Pa.). 

This  annual  survey  of  state  need-based  scholarship  and  grani  programs 
was  first  conduct^  in  1969-70.  The  survey  is  primarily  descriptive,  pro- 
viding basic  infonnatiolF'on  each  state  program  such  as  ftinding  level  and 
number  of  awards,  eligibility,  need  analysis  methods,  and  packaging 
philosophy. 

17:5.0/A-2  ' 

The  College  Cost  Book,  19-  (College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
New  Yotic).  1 

For  the  past  10  years,  the  College  Board  has  annually  published  the 
budgets  that  institutions  use  and  submit  to  the  College  Scholarship  Service 
(CSS)  to  determine  the  Fmancial  need  of  aid  applicants.  At  tlrst,  this 
publication  (formerly  iMcd  Student  Expenses  at  Postsecondary  Institutions^  ^ 
was  simply  a  comp^ium  of  student  budgets  with  some  brief  introductory 
comments.  It  lhj*efore  hdd  little  use  outside  the  CSS  membership.  Now  it  is 
a  *'best  seller*  *  amibng  school  counselors  and  parents,  who  use  the  bifdget  in 
conjunction  with  another  College  Board  publication,  A/cfcfr;>fj  College 
Costs,  to  derive  preliminary  estimates  of  student  financial  need  at  any  one  of 
about  2>700  postsecondary  institutions. 

Researchers,^  planners,  and  members  of  the  press  also  use  this  publica- 
tion to  track  year-to-year  changes  in  college  costs.  Unlike  the  cost  daU 
published  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  based  on  ils  Higher 
Education  General  Information  Survey  (HEGIS),  the  CSS  data  ar»  r^iTiply 
reports  of  average  costs  of  reporting  "institutions  rather  than  weighted 
average  costs  of  all  institutions.  For  some  researchers,  this  is  one  of  the  few 
shortcomings  of  this  useful  publication. 
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17:5.9/A-3  . 

CSS  Need  Analysis:  Theory  and  CompuUidon  Procedures  for  the 
19-  FAF,  Cpllege  Scholarship  Service,  approx.  140  pp.  (College 
Entrance  Examination  Board^  New  York>.  s 

This'book,  isiued  an nuafij^,  describes  the  theory  arid  rationale  for  the 
College  Scholarship  Service's  (GSS^s)  syste^n  for  determining  the  financial 
need  of  aid  applicants.  ifcOrtains  a  number  of  sample  cases  and  tables  from 
1  which  one  can  easily  infer  the  ''expected  contributions*'  to  educational 
'  expenses  from  families  and  students  with  differing  economic  circumstances. 
The^book  also  prescribes  methcids  for  treating  families  with  unusual  cir- 
cumstances— e.g.,  divorced,  separated? businesspcrsons,  and  farmers. 

In  addition  ^o  these  technical  sections,  the  book  contains  a  brief  history 
of  the  College  Scholarship  Servient  and  a  discussion  of  the  Principles  and 
'    '    .Practices' of  Student  financiarAid  Administration,  which  have  been 
^  indorsed 

The  book  stresses  that  individual  financial  aid  administrators  must  use 
theit^own  judgment  in  determining^student  need.  The  CSS  system,  however 
rational  and  sophisticated,  cannot  substitute  for  the  experience  of  aid 
'  \Tiinistrators  who  must  dear  with  individual  families  and  individual 
;  roblehis.  •  ^ 

\  '  17:5.0/A-4  .  . 

Fiscal  Operations  Report/Application  for  Campus-Based  Aid 

^  ^    (FJSAP),  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  computer  tape,  (U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.). 
•    Each  year  over  3^000  postsecondary"  institutions  complete  a  form 
required  for  institutional  participation  inihe  three  so-called  campus-based 
Federal  student  aid  programs:  College  Work  Study,  National  Direct  Student 
Loans,  and  Supplehiental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants.  The  "Fiscal 
Operations' '  section  of  the  form  requests  data  on  the  recipients  of  campus- 
based  funds  in  the  previous  year  by  income,  and  information  regarding  the 
.  disbursement  and  management  of  program  funds.  The  "Applicatioh"  sec- 
tion  asks  for  information  on  cuiient  year  enrollnfent,  theulcewQi^^ 
of  theprevipus  yeV's  tlnartcialaM  applicants,  and  the  amount  of  Pell  ^ 
and  state  need-based  grant  funds  the  institution  received. 

The  universal  nature  of  the  FISAP  allows  analysis  of  the  programs *as 
they  operate  at  a  single  institution,  as  well  as  in  the  aggregate  on^sUte, 
regional,  and  national  levels.  In  1978,  the  Application  was  consolidated 
with  the  Fiscal  Operations  r^pim,  thus  providing  in  one  source  extensive 
inf  miation  on  aid  recipients  and  institutional  effortMn  student  aid.  The 
,  annual  FISAP  data,  on  computer  tape,  may  be  obtained.on  request  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 
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See:  1 6:3.0/ A-1  The  American  Freshman:  Natkmai  Norms  for 'Fall 
19-,  Alexander  W.  Astin;  Margo  R.  King,  and  Gerald  T.  Richardson^ 

This  annual  survey  (commonly  known  as  the  CIRPc survey)  of  first- 
time,  full-time  freshmen  enrolled  a!  institutions  of  higher  education  was 
begun  in  cJ966.  Sample  sizes  differ  from  year  to  year,  but  the  survey 
generally  includes  between  150,000  and  250,000  students  at  over  300 
nationally  representative  institutions.  Students  are  asked  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  their  demographic  and  economic  background,  sources  of  flnancjuil 
aid,  educational  experience,  educational  and  career^ aspirations,  and  at> 
titudes  to)Mr3ITN^npus,aspects  of  society  and  the  student  s  role' within  it. 

TW  CIRP  survey  has  significant  limitations.  It  does  not  cover  part-time 
or  oldei\students,  aA4«Qme^searchers  consider  the  financial  aid  informa- 
tion unr^ijable^wausc  it  is  student  reported.  However,  the  survey  provides 
the  only  available  means  for^xamining  changes  in  the  profiles,  attitudes, 
and  financing  patterns  of  irtwming  freshmen  over  a  long  period  of  time,  The 
survey  has  been  especially  useful  in  revealing  changes  in  the  means  by 
which  students  finance  college  during  a  period  that  saw  tremendous  growth 
and  change  in  government  programs. 

Information  about  the  surveys  can  be  obtained  from  the  Laboratory  for 
Research  on  Higher  Education,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

17:5.0/S  c 

The  Journal  of  Studeitt  Financial  Aid,  National  Association  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators  (Washington, 

This  journal,  published  several  times  a  year,  is  the  official  publication  of 
the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators.  It  is  a 
continuing  source  of  technical  research^and  commentary  on  student  financial 
aid,  with  an  emphasis  on  |x)licy  and  managerial  problems  at  the  campus 
level.  A  recent  feature  of  the  Journal  is  veguldv  listings  of  relevant  disserta- 
tions in  progress  or  completed. 

17:5.0/81-1  P 
State  Need*Based  College  Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs:  A 
Study  of  TheirDevelopment,  1969- 19flO,  Robert  Fenske  and  Joseph 
D.  Boyd,  51  pp.  (College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  New  York). 

For  H  years,  as  director  of  the  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission, 
Joseph  Boyd  conducted  the  annual  survey  (see  I7:5.0/A-I)  of  state 
scholarship  and  grant  survey  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs  (NASSGP).  In  this  paper  (Report  No. 
8 1  -7),  he  and  Robert  Fenske.  summarize  the  data  collected  over  those  years 
ahd  describe  the  origins  of  state  programs,  their  relationships  to  dther 
sources  of  student  assistance,  differences  among  states,  and  the  outl(X)k  for 
state  aid  in  the  I980's.  The  annual  NASSGP  survey  is  the  best  source  of  data 
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on  state  studeV^t  aid  programs,  and  this  paper  is  especially  valuable  because 
most  of  the  individual  annual  reports  from  previous  years  are  no  longer 
available. 

17:5.0/8  V2 

The  Initial  Impact  of  tlie  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act 
Upon  Undergraduate  Student  Aid  Recipients  at  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities,  Virgil^  Ami  Hodgkinson,  136  pp. 
(NatioMl  Institute  gf  Independei^t-ColTeges  and  Universities,  Wash- 
jngtonrb.C.)... 

-  The  National  IrtstitutQ  of  Independent^  Colleges  and  Universities 
(NIICU)  is  .assembling  a  valuable  new  data  base  on  aid  to  students  at 
indei^ndent  collegeFan^^univeniities.  Unlikecnost  student  aid  information, 
which  is  based  on  program  stjitistics  and  reveals  little  about  the  impact  of  aid 
policies  on  individual  studentsy  the  NIICU  data  are  based  on  surveys  of 
student  aid  records  for  a  sample  of  students  at  selected  private  2-year  and 
4-year  colleges.  NHCU  is  collecting  demographic  data,  information  on  costs 
of  attendance,  and  detailed  descriptions  of  flnancial  aid  by  siource  for  each 
student  in  the  sample. 

This  monograph  is  one  of^the  first  in  a  series  of  periodic  reporhwo  be 
pipblished  on  student  aid  irt  the  independent  sector.  It  draws  on  results  of  the 
1978-79  and  1979-80  NIICU  surveys  of  undergraduatfc  student  aid  records, 
comparing  the  characteristics  of  recipients  and  of  student  aid  packages 
before  and  after  passage  of' the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act 
(MIS^A).  The  report  furnishes"  a  wealth  of  data  about  how  parents  and 
s|Udents  finances  private  college  edition  and  how  various  forms  of  aid  are 
distributed  on  the  campuses..  ^ 

'As  a  spin-off  of  the  NIICU  data  collection  effort,  thtce  other  associa- 
tions—the National  Misociation  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges, the  American  Association  of  State  Col leges^and  Universities,  and  the 
.  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges — have  begun  to 
compile  a  similar  data  bas(^  on  student  aid  in  public  institutions  of  higher 
education.  The  first  survey  covering  the  public  sfector  is  being  conducted  in 
the  academic  year  19,81-82,  and  published  reports  comparable  to  NIICU's 
wilifollowf       .  . 

17:5.0/80-1        ;  '1 

Community  Colleges,  and  Their  Share  of  Student  Financial  As- 
sistance, Susan  C.  Nelson,  61  pp.  (College  Entrance  ExaminatioQ 
Board,  New  York).  ' 

This  paperiiddresses  two  frequent  concerns  about  community  college 
participation  in  student  aid  programs:  whether  sucn  colleges  are  under- 
utilizing  these  proj^rams,  and  whether  community  collegia  students  benefit 
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from  ••overawarding"  because  of  the  relatively  low  costs  of  their  education. 
While  the  study  is  interesting  for  its  answers  to  these  questions,  it  is  included 
here  more  because  of  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  conceptual  and  data  problems 
inherent  in  this  type  of  analysis. 

The  author  provides  an  indepth  discussion  of  methodological  ap- 
proaches.and  difficulties  in  evaluating  student  ai(h  programs.  Common 
definitions  of  need  and  consensus  on  such  issues  as  the  costs  of  education  to 
be  considered,  the  roie  of. parents  and  students  in  meeting  college  costs,  and 
the  appropriate  balance  between  grant  and  *  •self-help"  assistance  arc  all 
lacking,  The  author  shows  how  the  limitations  of  available  data  restrict  the 
analyst's  ability  to  answer  important  questions  about  the  effects  of  aid  policy 
on  various  types  of  students  and  institutions. 

•  .  •  *  * 

17:5.0/80-2     "  ^ — -  - 

Study  of  Program  Management  Procedures  in  the  Campus* 
Based  and  Basic  Grant  Programs,  Applied  Management  Sciences,* 
approx.  300  pp.  (U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. ). 

This  study,  published  in  several  parts,  presents  the  results  of  three 
surveys  carried  out  by  Applied  Management  Sciences  under  contract  to  the., 
former  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The  first  survey,  Qonducted  in  1978-79, 
includes  information  on  12,000  undergraduate  financial  aid  recipients  in  a 
stratified  sample  of  175  institutions.  Data  on  the  demographic,  economic,^ 
and  educational  battlegrounds  of  each  student  and  infprmation  from^he 
student*s  financial  aid  file  are  included.  Some  of  the  information  was 
provided  by  the  student  and  some  by  tlie  financial  aid  office.  A  second, 
similar  survey,  conducted  in  1979-80,  sampled  another  12,000  aid 
recipients  at  the  same  175  institutions.  Thus,  two  comparable  years  of  data 
areavailable.  \ 

The  third  siurvey  contains  information  on  the  management  of  the 
campus  financial  aid  office.  Questions  regarding  the  office  staff,  record- 
keeping procedures,  and  packaging  were  asked  of  financial  aid  officers,  and 
the  survey  reports  responses  from  764  institutions. 

The  two  student  surveys  constitute  the  only  recent  nationally  repre- 
sentative sample  of  und'^rgraduate  aid  recipients.  Moreover,  they  provide  a 
glimpse  of  the  impact  .  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  by 
surveying  students  befc. .  md  after  the  passage  of  the  Act.  The  institutional 
survey  reveals  much  about  the  administrative  patterns  and  relative  capacity 
of  institutions  for  managing  financial  aid. 
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17:5.0/79 

Patterns  of  iFunding,  Net  Price  and  Financial  Need  for  Post- 
secondary  Educi\tion  Students:  Differences  Among  States,  Insti- 
tutional Sectors  and  Income  Groups,  John  Augenblick  and  William 
Hyde,  66  pp.'  (Education  eohimission  of  the  States,  Denver,  Colo.).  * 

Augenblick  and  Hyde  use  uata  from  the  1979  Cooperative  Institutional 
Research  Program  (CIRP)  survey  of  first-time^  full-time  freshmen  to 
evaluate  the  impact  of  financial  aid  on  students  in  differcn\  states,  institu- 
tional sectors,  and  income  groups.  Their  report  is  one  of  the  first  attempts  to 
assess  the  effects  of  aid  programs  on  individual  students. 

In  this  case,  d2ta  limitations  force  them  to  focus  on  an  artificial 
'  average'*  student,  a  problom  that  they  readily  acknowledge.  They  provide 
a  useful  discussion  of  the  limitations  of  CIRP  data  in  partic . '    and  note  that 
information  on  individual  students  from  the  files  of  institute -  r  -  l  financial  aid 
officers  would  be  better.  Such  information  is  now  becoming  available  (see 
17:5.0/80.2). 

17:5.0/78 

Guide  to  tlie  Literature  of  Student  Financial  Aid,  Jerry  S.-^vis 
and  William  D.  Van  Dusen,  166  pp.  (College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  New  York). 

This  publication  is  intended  as  a  sourcebook  for  anyone  conducting 
research  or  wanting  to  learn  more  about  student  financial  aid.  It  contains 
over  800  bibliographic  entries,  each  briei*!y  annotated  and  organized  under 
the  following  chapter  headings:  Sources  of  Program  Information'*; 
''History,  Philosophy,  and  Purpose  of  Aid'*;  '/Financial  Aid  Administra- 
tion, Management,  and  Problems";  "Financial  Aid  Administration  as  a 
Profession*';  "Federal  and  Stafe  Issues. and  Problems  in  Student  Aid"; 
"Financial  Aid  and  Financing  Postsecondary  Education";  "Research  on 
Financial  Aid."  Each  chapter  begins  with  an  overview  and  orientation, 
followed  by  the  annotations.  The  authors  have  attempted  to  be  inclusive, 
covering  as  much  fugitive  literature  as  possible  by  culling  a  variety  of 
bibliographic  references,  catalogs,  and  standard  information  services. 
"  ^    "  '  "  :  y  ^:      .  •  -    -  -  • ; 

6.0   CROSS-NATIONAL  COMPARISONS 

17:6.0/78 

Review  of  Student  Support  Schemes  in  Selected  OECD  Coun- 
triw,  Maureen  Woodhall,- 131  pp.  (Organization  for  Ecdnomit/ 
C(X)peralion  and  Development,  Paris). 

This'paper  reviews  student  support  programs  in  lOcountries:  Australia. 
Canada,  France,  Germany,  Japan,  the  Netherlands  Norway,  Sweden,  the 
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United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  It  demonstrates  the  parallel  shifts 
in  almost  all  of  therj  countries  to  need-based  aid  and  to  support  for  an 
ever-growing  proportion  of  students.  It  also  iriUicates  the  similarity  of 
concerns  in  different  countries:  whether  to  help  students  through  grants  or 
loans  or  through  indirect  subsidies  such  as  tax  allowances,  how  to  identify 
and  ryeat  independent  students,  how  to  coordinate  various  kinds  of  aid  to 
students,  and  how  to  decrease  the  burden  of  indebtedness  on  graduates. 
Further,  these  cross-national  comparisons  highlight  the  difficulties  of 
identifying  the  effects  of  student  aid:  not  only  do  programs  change  in  nature 
and  purpose  over  tihie,  boLcountries  with  different  financial  aid  schemes  in 
some  cases  show  similWnrollment  changes. 

The  most  usefuK^nd  largest)  part  of  the  study  is  a  detailed  country- by- 
country  description  of  programs  as  they  existed  in  the  mid-l970's.  Informa- 
tion is  given  on:  type  and  purpose  of  aid,  proportion  of  students  receiving 
aid,  administration  of  aid,  level  of  aid,  eligibility  of. students  for  financial 
assistance,  tuition  fees,  conditions  of  student  aid,  financial  aid  for  secondary 
^sch(K)l  pupils,  other  forms  of  financial  assistance  and  sources  of  income  for 
students  or  their  fantilies,  and  evaluation  of  student  aid  programs  and 
proposals  for  change. 

American  readers  will  appreciate  the  author's  observation  that  ''of  all 
the  countries  included  in  this  study,  the  United  States  has  the  most 
bewildering  array  of  student  aid  programs**!  The  author  of  this  paper!  is; 
currently  working  on  a  comparative  study  of  student  loan  policies  in  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Work  and  Education 


|jiwlsC.Soliiioii 
assisted  by  Joaims  J.  Qordon 


The  topic  Work  and  Education  covers  a  variety  of  issues  regard- 
ing the  role  of  higher  education  in  preparing  people  to  meet  the 
nation's  demand  for  trained  manpowei;.  These  issues  involve^  among 
other  things ,  the  marketability  of  traditional  liberal  arts  and  vocational 
preparation,  the  job  market  for  those  with  advanced  degrees,  and  the 
accuracy  of  models  in  forecasting  students'  selection  of  and  success  in 
'certain  fields.  Underlying  each  issue  are  the  implications  of  the 
relationship  between  education  and  work  for  planning  and  policy- 
making at  the  Federal  and  state  levels. 

«  .  Much  recent  public  policy  has  dealt  with  the  flnancing  of  higher 
education  institutions.  To  the  extent  that  funding  is  in  part  justified  by 
the  fact  that  colleges  and  universities  produce  graduates  to  meet  state 
and  national  labor  requirements,  the  ability  bf  graduates  to  secure 
productive  jobs  commensurate  /with  their  level  of  training  is  also  of 
vital  concern.  Institutions  mu^  convince  stale  and  Federal  pqlicy- 
makers  that  their  graduates  are)  satisfying  important  labor  needs  and 
that  education  provides  certain  personal  and  social  benefits  to  society. 
This  places  .greater  emphasis  on  consumerism  and  accountability  in 
higher  education,  with  decisions  to  expand  or  contract  certain  pro- 
grams depending,  in  part,  on  projections  of  labor  requirements. 
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This  section  emphasizes  literatilfe  dealing  witlf^the  relationship 
of  work  to  higher  education.  The  role  of  the  noncollegiate  sector  of 
postsecondary  education  in'providing  certain  occupational  <iKills  is 
covered  under  Topic  35,  Private  Career  Schools;  Volufhes  included 
in  this  chapter  have  been  chosen  for  their  usefulness  in  .acquainting 
readers  with  current  work  and  education  issues,  for  their  impact  on 
educational  policy,  and  for  their  comprehensiveness  in  presentiri^ 
critical  analyses  and  persuasive  position  statements 

Materials  dealing  with  credent iaiing,  6r  the  view  ot  schooling  as 
a  societal  screening  and  sorting  device,  are  integral  to  a  thorough 
treatment  of  the  work  and  education  topic,  and  so  have  been  included. 
However,  a  possible  subtopic — human  capital,  education  as  an  in- 
vestment in  people — is  excluded  because  it  deals  more  specifically 
with  education  than  withwork.  Similarly,  a  subtopic  dealing  with  the  - 
quality  of  working  life  is  not  included  for  it  is  only  indirectly  con- 
cerned with  education.  Finally,  materials  covering  lifelong  learning 
are  excluded  becaqse  such  education  is  vie\yed  as  a  continuous 
enrichment  process  not  limited  solc^ly  to  occu|i)ational  training  or 
retraining.  (For  a  discussion  of  lifelong  learning^  see  Topics  34  and 
4.)    .    •  i  • 

The  annotations  in  this  section  fall  under  seven  subtopics.  . 

Career  Development.  This  subtopic  focuses  on  the  nexui 
between  a  student's  education  and  work.  Issues  include  vocational 
development  and  occupational  choice,  career  counseling,  and  pro- 
viding job  market  information  to  students.  | 

Career  Education.  Citations  listed  here  provide  an  ov(i>rview  of 
the  effectiveness  of  career  information  as  it  n^aches  students  and 
affects  their  career  Voices.  Entries  involve  ''eventual  versus 
intended**  careers,  job  expectations  versus  the  actual  situation,  and 
making  institutions  more  responsive  to  students' ioccupationayieeds. 

Job-Related  Outcomes.  Although  there  are  many  benents  from 
attaining  a  college  education,  the  citations  here  are  restricted  to  the 
job- related  outcomes  of  higher  education ,  such  a^  job  satisfactidn,  job 
challenge,  and  income.  Much  of  the  literature  in  this  area  surrounds 
the  controversial^  issues  of /'overeducated"  pr  underemployed" 
college  graduates. 

The  Credentlaling  View.  Most  of  the  references  in  this  chapter 
assume,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  that  a  postsecondary  education 
does  or  should  facilitate  career  development  because  of  the  additional ' 
skills  and  competencies  it  provides.  The  citations  in  this  subtopic  give 
an  alternative  interpretation  of  the  role  of  education  in  career 
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development.  Although  the  views  expressed  are  contrary  to  the 
inferpretations  of  many  traditional  economists,  they  warrant  con- 
sideration by  those  interested  in  the  relationships  between  woricrand 
education. 

The  Job  Market  for  Ph.D.'s.  In  the  past  few  years,  the  job 
market  for  Ph.Dv  holders  has  changed  radically.  As  new  openings  in 
academe  become  scarce,  humanists  and  scientists  will  have  to  begin 
to  look  more  to  nonacademic,  or  in  some  cases  nontraditional, 
employment  opportunities.  •  * 

Forecasting.  As  hazardous  as  it  is  to  forecast  the  needfor  human 
resources,  it  is  essential  to  project  and  plan  for  the  supply  and  demand 
of  future  workers.  General  theoretical  approaches  and  specific  fore- 
casts are  considered  here,  among  them  the  effects  of  labor  projections 
on  sotiety ,  educational  institutions,  imd  students  themselves.  Al- 
though much  of  the  work  on  forecasting  has  focused  on  Ph.D/s, 
projections  of  labor  supply  and  demand  for  those  with  bachelor's  and 
masterjs  degrees  are  also  included. 

BAsic  Data  Sources.  Thi&subtopic  briefly  lists  the  most  usefiil 
sourcesjof  data  regarding  college-educated  woricers.  Mbst  entries  are 
revisedlor  updated  periodically  and  provide  useful  references  for 
analyzing  various  aspects  of  the  work  and  education  topic . 
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18:1.0/79 

Enhancing  Women's  Career  Development,  New  Directions  for 
Education,  Work,  and  Careers,  Barbara  A.  Gutek,  ed.,  107  PP- 
(Joi>sey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

Thi.s  volume  in  the  ''New  Directions"  series  is  a  sourcebook  on  the 
career  development  of  women — a  topic  that  has  recently  come  to  the 
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allcnlion  ol'counsclon;,  rcscurch(^rs,  news  media,  and  women  interested  in 
changing  or  starting  careers.  Because  the  topic  ''career  development" 
covers  choice  ot  occupation,  broad  socializaf' .ii  factors  that  limit  or 
lacilitate  career  choice,  career  planning,  and  i.ie  interdependence  between 
home  and  work,  career  development  in  this  monograph  h  broadly  defined  as 
progression  from  one  goal  to  another,  regardless  of  whether  the  goals  are 
work  or  life  related. 

The  nine  chapters  in  this  book  draw  on  research  from  several  .disci- 
plines. Including  measurement  and  testing,  social  psychology,  organiza- 
tional psychology,  and  education.  Chapter  One  deals  with  selection  of  an 
occupation.  One  of  the  results  of  the  changing  concept  of  sex  roles  has  been  a 
shift  by  female  college  freshmen  from  education  programs — a  traditionally 
female  field— to  business  programs — a  Held  traditionally  dominated  by 
men.  . 

.  Chapter  Two  reviews  litcrature  on  the  determinants  of  women 's  carcer 
choices,  focusing  especially  on  traditional  versus  nontraditiohal^careers. 
Chapter  Three  discusses  various  psychological  factors  that  are  relevant  to 
the  career  development  of  women .  The  author  presents  results  of  research  on 
how  to  help  women  develop  and  realize  career  goals.  For  instance,  research 
shows  that  if  educational  institutions  want  to  promote  goal  setting,  they  must 
have  a  background  of  female  achievement,  live  role  models,  and  a  diversity 
of  choices.  Goal  setting  is  al'so  the  topic  in  Chapter  Four.  Barrierv^nd  ways 
to  overcome  them  in  goal  setting  for  women  are  discussed^,  but  with 
etnphasis  on  the  roles  played  by  individuals  and  work  organizations  rather 
than  by  educational  institutions.  3oth  Chapters  Three  and  Four  assume  that 
goal  setting  is  necessary  to  career  development. 

Chapters  Five  and  Six  deal  with  tests  that  have  been  used  extensively  in 
the  past  to  help  women  determine  initial  career  choices  and  the  biases 
inherent  in  such  tests.  The  next  two  chapters  cover  women  on  the  job: 
Chapter  Seven  deals  with  women  as  business  owners  and  their  specific 
needs,  and  Chapter  Eight  deals  with  what  women  want  from  iheir  jobs 
versus  what  they  actually  get.  The  final  chapter  deals  with  career 
competence  and  how  this  relates  to  the  overall  well-being  of  women.  As  is 
true  of  men.  women  who  have  benefitted  from  successful  career  planning 
and  development  are  more  satisfied  than  women  who  have  not. 

Evident  throughout  these  chapters  is  the  significance  of  the  role  played 
by  higher  education  in  facilttating  women'.s  cireer  development.  Also 
evident  is  the  interest  in  women's  career  potential  and  development  notohly 
by  colleges  and  universities,  but  by  women  themselves  artd  the  org^niai- 
rions  in  which  they  work.  ^/ 
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18:1.0/76  ^ 

Occupational  Information:  Where  To  Get  It  and  How  To  Use  It  in 
Career  Education^  Career  Counseling,  and  Career  Develop- 
ment, Robert  Hopjock,  383  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  book  Co.,  New 

York).  . 

In  thisi  book,  Robert  Hoppock,  professor  emeritus  of  counselor  educa- 
tion at  New  York  University,  draws  upon  his  considerable  experience  to 
educate  professionals  involved  in  occupational  counseling  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  occupational  information.  Parts,  of  the  book  >yill  be  of  interest  to 
educators,  economists,  and  sociologists  who  are  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  occupational  choice,  distribution,  mobility,  and  adjustment. 

Several  chapters  are  particularly  noteworthy.  For  instance.  Chapter  4, 
•Sources  of  Occupational  Information,"  lists  reso^^rces  and  gives  sug- 
gestions to  counselors  for  appraising  the  accuracy'  of  occupational  data. 
Chapter  20,  *  ^Computers  and  Other  Methods  of  Getting  and  Using  Occupa- 
tional Information,''  discusses  the  use  of  vieN*  decks,  job  banks,  and  other 
computer  systems  in  storing  and  retrieving  occupational  information. 
Chapter  23,  '^Suggestions  for  School  and  College  Administrators,''  dis- 
cusses components  of  a  minimum  program  of  xKcupational  information 
services  for  an  accredited  school  or  college.  Chapter  25,  ''Evaluation, " 
summarizes  the  results,  of  research  designed  to  determine  the  infpact  of 
occupational  information  on  subsequent  occupational  adjustment.  The  book 
contains  a  comprehensive  bibliography.  .  * 


19:1.0/75-1 

College  Graduates  and  Their  Employers— A  National  Study  of 
Career  Plans  and  Their  Outcomes,  Ann  Stouffer  Bisconti,  35  pp. 
(College  Placement  Council,  Bethlehem,  Pa. ). 

Career  development  can  be  viewed  as  a  two-stage  process  involving 
planning/preparation  and  work  experience.  This'  study,  based  on  a 
nationally  representative  sample  of  I%1  college  freshmen,  is  concerned 
with  the  career  development  of  college  freshmen  during  the  second  stage, 
the  early  years  of  employment.  It  is  a  followup  of  an  earlier  study  (Career 
Plans  of  College  Graduates  of  1965  and  1970,  Helen  S.  Astin  and  Ann  S. 
Bisconti,  28  pp..  College  Placement  Council  Foundation,  1973)  that 
examined  the  same  cohort  during  the  first  (preparation)  stage,  from  fresh- 
man year!  1961)  to  graduation  ( 1965). 

Occupations  reported  by  these  men  and  women  in  I97Q  are  compared 
with  the  plans  they  expressed  in  1965.  Also  examined  are  the  relationships 
between  current  occupation  and  undergraduate  major.  The  report  discusses 
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the  relative  importance  of  ^professors,  instructors,  and  faculty  advisors  in 
influencing  students'  career  choices,  as  well  as  the  role  of  college  placement 
officers  and  other  persons  or  agencies  in  helping  graduates,  flnd^work  in 
various  occupations.  

18:1.0/75-2  .  r 

Labor  Market  Information  for  Youths,  Seymour  L.  Wolfbein,  262. 
pp.  (Temple  University  School  of  Busnness  Administration,  Phila- 
delpha.  Pa.). 

This  book  is  an  assessment  of  the  role  of  laboi  market  information  in 
helping  young  people  in  what  Seymour  Wolfbein,  dean  of  Temple's  School 
o^  Business  Administration,  calls  ''the  school-work  connection."  The 
author  represents  both  the  school  and  the  work  sides  of  this  connection. 

The  book  tncMes  discussions  of  the. ^  policy  issues  involved  in 
improving  the  connection  and  im[)lications  for  new  institutional  formats. 
Kinds  of  labor  market  information,  methods  of  making  it  available,  and  the 
potential  for  improvement  are  presented.  The  final  chapters  of  the  book  giye 
specific  program  descriptions,  review  the  newer  objectives  in  obtaining  and 
disseminating  information,  and  discuss  organizational  implications.  Practi- 
tioners will  find  case  histories  that  not  only  describe  new  programs  but  that 
also  evaluatcKind  recommend  courses  of  action. 

18:1.0/73-1 

Study  Report:  Youth  and  the  Meaning  of  Work,  David  Gottlieb* 
Virginia  H.  Sibbison,  Anne  L  Heinsohn,  and  Martin  Ford,  3 17  pp. 
(College  of  Human  Oefvelopment,  Pennsylvania  Staffe -University, 
University  Park).  \ 

This  book  examines  the  attitudes  and  expectations  of  men  and  women 
who  are  in  the  process  of  making  a  postcollege  transition.  The  book  reports 
the  findings  of  a  survey  in  which  4he  respondents  were  1972  graduating 
college  seniors  from  four  different  types  of  institutions  in.  Pennsylvania. 
The  authors  draw  cortiparisons  between  thi«  sampi^:  and  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  study  of  American  college  seniors  who  were 
graduated  in  19j51.    /  f  ^ 

Two  chapters  a^e.of  particular  interest.  Chapter  3,  •'The  World  of 
Work  and  Careers,^'  identifies  the  variables  that  appear  to  Influence . 
feelings  about  wo^.  Job  expectations,  and  career  prefereitces.  Data 
provide  the  reader  |^ith  an  idea  of  the  students'  concerns  a^ut  their  post- 
college  futures.  Cnapter  6,  ''The  Educational  ^xpeijencc,"  presents  a 
survey  in  which  students  compare  their  expectations  and  the  realities  of  the 
college  experience.  An  annotated  bibliography  of  59  ^tu^^es  that  focus  on 
youth  attitudes  and  the  meaning  of  work  is  included  in  an  appendix. 
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18:1.0/73-2    '  " 
Theories  of  Career  Development,  Samuel  H.  Osipow,  328  pp. 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts,  New  York). 

This'book  is  written  for  the  practitioner  condemed  with  the  theoretical 
and  practical  aspects  of  career  development.  The  author  discusses  theories 
with  respect  to  their  potential  utility  for  career  counseling,  synUiesizes  the 
most  useful  constructs  of  the  various  theoretical  positions,  and  identifies, 
elements  common  to  most  of  the  theories. 

The  following  theories  are  discussed  in  deiail:  the  developmental 
approach  models  of  Ginzberg  and  Super;  the  personality  modejs  of  Holland 
and  Roe;  psychoanalytic  and  sociological  theories;  and  the  trait/factor  ap- 
proach to  career  choice.  In  addition,  research  directed  at  identifying  per- 
sonality traits  of  pedple  in  specific  occupations  is  treated  at  length.  In  the 
final  chapters  of  the  book ,  the  major  theories  are  compared  and  issues  in  ihe 
translation  of  theoryjnto  practice  are  presented  with  an  eye  to  the'implica- 
tions  for  career  counseling  and  program  developnient.  ^ 
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18:2.0/79-1  " 
Education  for  Employment:  Knowledge  fpr  Action,  Task  Force  on 
Education  and  Employment,  National  Academy  of  Education,  274 
pp.  (Acropolis  Books,  Washington,  D.C). ' 

This  book  presents  a  review  of  the  relationship  between  education  and 
employment  undertaken  by  the  Task  Force  on  Education  and  Employment. 
In  addition  to  assessing  the  existing  knowledgebase  in  this  area,  the  book 
indicates  areas  in  which  further  research  and  cjiperimentation  are  needed. 
Influencing  the  tone  and  substance  of  the  bpok  are  the  assumptions  tliat 
education  is  not  restricted  only  to  schools  and  (Colleges  and  that  employment 
does  not  include  only  worit  for  pay.  The  bookis  directed  toward  the  various 
sectors  involved  in  the  education-work  relatipnship— namely,  employers, 
union  leaders,  educators,  students  and  parents, 'other  adults,  government 
policymakers,  and  the  research  community. 

18:2.0/79-2 

Preparing  Liberal  Arts  Students  for  Careers,  New  Directions  for 
Education  and  Work,  Ed  Watkins,  ed.,  104  pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San 
Francisco). 

This  volume  examines  how  a  liberal  arts  college  might  make  its 
graduates  more  valuable  in  a  competitive  marketplace.  The  book  is  directed 
primarily  toward  the  college  placement  officer,  who  is  seen  as  the  person 
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accountable  fpr  matching  the  skills  of  thc|iberally  educated  with  the  needs 
of  the  employers.  Aspects  of  the  career  development  process  that  are 
addressed  include:  the  pre-enrollment  phase,  academic  advising,  ex* 
perietitial  learning  and  curriculum  planning,  the  placement  of  libler^l  arts 
graduates,  and  how  a  college  can  use  employers  in  improving  the  student 
product. 

Generally,  in  order  to  improve  the  marketability  of  its  graduates^  the 
liberal  arts  college  must  incorporate  the  career  development  concept  into  its 
prevailing  college  framev^ork  and  then  implement  programs  that  relate  to 
.  this  developmental  objective.  • 

18:2.0/78-1 

Implementing  New  Education- Work  Policies,  New  Directions  for 
Education  and  Work,  Paul  E.  Barton,  ed,  ;  108  pp:  (Jossey-Bass,  San 
Francisco).  r 

Joint  efforts  in  the  implementation  of  educ|(tion-work  ^policy  in- 
creasingly seem  to  be  taking  place  between  employers,  unions,  government, 
and  voluntary  service  agencies  through  conununity  education-work 
councils.  This  monograph  reports  on  the  creation  ^nd  developnient  of  one 
such  councfl  (with  the  intention  of  guiding  other  communities  wishing  to 
emulate  this  effort)  describes  the  various  relationships  that  exist  between 
educational  and  work  institutions.  These  descriptions  are  drawn  from  a 
series  of  miniconferences  involving  all  sectors  of  the  economy  and  educa- 
tion. 

Although  the  book  deals  ilmost  entirely  with  actual  experience,  it  is  not 
intended  to  deter  others  from  conceiving  of  new  ways  to  achieve  desired 
objectives.  The  overriding  thrust  of  the  book  is  that,  regardless  of  the 
specific  issu^  of  education-work  policy^  involved,  implementation  requires  a 
joint  effort  by  all  i;cgments  of  society.  ^ 

18:2.0/78-2 

Reassessing  the  Link  Between  Work  and  Education,  New  Direc- 
tions for  Education  and  Work,  Lewis  C.  Soimon,  ed./112  pp. 
(Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

This  publication,  drawing  on  the  viewpoints  of  leading  thinkers  con- 
cerned Avilh  tlje  education-work  relationship,  examines  the  major  social 
changed  affecting  the  link  between  education  and  work  and  discusses  how 
this  link  might  be  further  developed  and  improved.  Although. each  article 
addresses  specific  problems,  the  Kook^s  overriding  topic  is  the  evaluation  of 
the  total  impact  of  education.  This  sourcebook  would  he  helpful*  in 
stimulating  the  thinking  of  educational  planners  and  other  concerned  with 
education  and  work,^ince  fundamental  issues  are  addressed  and  specific 
recommendations  are  made.  <  ^ 
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18:2.0/77-1 

'  Educating  for  Careers:  Policy  Issues  in  a  Time  oC  Change, 

Thomas  F.  Powers  and  John  R.  Swinton,  eds.,:  190 ^pp.  (The 
PennsylvaniaState  Univei)*ity  Press,  University  Park).  . 

This  volume  discusses  tlie  rclati(Miship  between  education  and  worK— 
especially  thq  issue  of  educational  preparation  fois  work— a  'palicy. 
perspective.  The  discussion  revolves  around  one  basic  issue:  how  to  protect 
the  liberal  arts  and  general  education  from  the  encroachment  of  purely 
vocational  intqn;sts  while  improving  the  pn^cticality  of  education  by  making 
it  more  realistic,  current,  and  work  related.  „ 

The  book  presents  three  distinct  perspectives.  Part  I,  "Education  and 
Work:  Agencies  and  Their  Responsibilities,''  provildes  a  historical  and 
.  .philosophiciL perspective  of  educationjuid' work  and  highlj  the  roles 
played  by  school  and  industry  in  educating  for  careers.  Part  11,  'The 
Relationship  of  Education  to  Employment  and  Worfc,"  provides  a. social 
perspective  useful  for  viewing  the  economic  utility  of  educating  for  careers 
and  the  effect  of  social  stratification  on  escalating  educational  credentialism 
Part  III,  "Education  for  Work:  Certification  and,  the  American  Cluss 
Structure,"  provides  a  ^uTi^lum  design  perspective  that  explores  how  the 
fullest  and  best  education  for  both  work  arid  nonwork  roles  can  be  delivered 
in  traditional  and  nontraditional  ways.  Tliis  book  takes  on  apolicy  view  in 
the  hope  of  providing  a  basis  for  both  reflection  and  action  by  practitioners 
and  administrators  concerned  with  occupational  education.  / 

18:2.0/77-2  ,  ' 

Help  Wanted:  Articulating  Occupationtd  Education  at  the  Ifost- 
secondary  Level,  David  S.  Bushnell,  ed!,,V9  pp.  (Center  for  Voca- 
tional Educ^ition,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus). 

This  publicatiopTis  concerned  with  the  future  planning  of  education  iind 
work,  focusing  particularly  on  making  institutions  more  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  students  at  the  various  stages  of  living,  working,  and  learning. 
Strategies  are  presented  for  instituting  effective  relationships  between 
educational  instiluiions  and  commercial  organizations  and  for  disseminating, 
career  information.'  Also  mcluded  are  examples  of  successful  jomt  veptures 
between  academic  and  cKCt'palional'educational  programs  at  the  state  and 
.kKal  levels.'  Emphasis. is  oh  the  efficient  use  of  community  resources. 

18:2.0/77-3 

Toward  a  federal  Policy  on  Education  and  Work,  Barry  E.  Stem, 
146  pp.  (U.S:  CJovemment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  monograph  describes  current  issues  in  the  area  of  education  and 
(vork,  and  examines  whether  and  to  what  extent  current  Federal,  state,  and 
local  programs  are  addressing  these  issues.* 
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After  presenting  a  brief  introduction  to  the  subject  matter,  the  book 
concentrates  on  the  two  broad  areas  of  youth  and  adults.  Part  I  identifies  the 
problems  young  people  face  in  making  a  successful  transition  from  school  to 
work  and  attempts  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  current  programs,  especially 
Federal  programs,  in  addressing  these  problems!  Program  options  are  set 
forth,  and  general  considerations  for  implementation  are  stated.  Part  II 
focuses  on  the  problems  aduUs  face  in  making  desired  changcis  in  their 
careers  or  life  directions,  and  particularly  the  job  shortage  problem  and  its 
relationship  to  educational  and  leisure  opportunities.  The  author  suggests  a 
more  balanced  distribution  of  work,  leisure,  and  education  throughout  the 
various  stages  of  one's  life.  Policy  recommendations  ar&  made  *o  this  end, 
providing  information  needed  for  further  progress. 

Although  the  book  is  directed  primarily  to  Federal  concerns,  it  is  also 
useful  to  policymakers  at  the  state  and  local  levels  who  must  deal  with  the 
same  kinds  of  issues.  It  can  also  be  of  use  to  researchers  since,  throughout,  it 
gives  broad  hints  about  new  kinds  of  data  and  analyses  needed  for  more 
reflned  policy  formulation. 

18:2.0/76  ^ 

Education  and  Work:  Report  of  a  Seminar,  Patricia  Smith,  47  pp. 

(American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C). 

This  book  reports  on  a  1976  seminar  on  education  and  wjrk  sponsored 
by  the  Policy  Analysis  Service  of  the  American  Council  on  Education.  Vxt 
seminar  provided  a  setting  where  members  of  the  postsecondary  education 
community  could  meet  to  develop  a  plan  of  action  for  improving  relations 
t)etween  education  and  work — especially  for  young  people.  Its  intent  was  to 
stimulate  responses  from  academic  institutions,  government  agencies,  and 
the  general  public  to  problems  faced  by  young  people  making  the  transition 
from  school  to  work. 

The  seminar  focused  on  a  book  by  W'llard  Wirtz  and  the  National 
Manpower  Institute,  The  Boundless  Resource:  A  Prospectus  for  an  Educa- 
tion/Work Policy  {s^e  18:2.0/75-3).  The  book  states  that  there  is  a 
**dysf unction"  between  schooft  and  jobs  in  American  society,  with 
symptoms  ranging  from  high  youth  unemployment  to  the  preparation  of 
young  people  for  jobs  that  do  not  exist.  Wirtz  felt  at  that  time  that  programs 
designed  to  alleviate  these  problems  were  not  successful  and  that  the 
''dysfunction"  was  happening  on  a  much  larger  scale,  as  evidenced  by 
national  unemployment  among  adults  and  young  people,  and  by  the  deple- 
'  tion  of  natural  resources.  According  to  Wirtz,  the  only  feasible  solution  to 
the  problem  'Ms  to  rebuild  our  ideas  and  plans  around  the  fuller  develop- 
ment of  those  other  resources  which  are  called  'human'  and  which  are  in 
limitless  supply."  The  book  analyzes  youth  and  career  years  and  concludes 
with  specific  recommendations  for  change. 
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Issues  discussed  at  the  seminar  in  relation  to  the  book  include:  how  to 
introduce  young  people  to  adult  opportunities  and  responsibilities;  whether 
the  community-based  education-work  councils  advocated  in  Wirtz's  book 
would  have  the  necessary  authority  and  funding  to  function  effectively;  and 
who  would  lead  in  finding  democratic  and  socially  acceptable  ways  to 
redistribute  income  mor€  equitably,  as  endorsed  in  the  book. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  some  social  restructuring  is  neces- 
sary: the  community  needs  to  be  involved,  and  all  levels  of  schooling  have 
definite  responsibilities  for  altering  society's  view  of  education  and  woric. 
Disagreement  centered  on  Federal  and  state  roles  and  the  type  and  level  of 
programs  to  be  administered.  The  crux  of  the  seminar  was  that  collaborative 
processes  should  be  developed  to  bring  education  and  work  closer  together. 

18:2.0/75-1 

Bridging  the  Gap:  A  Selection  of  Education-to-Work  Linkages, 

Richard,!.  Ferrin  and  Solomon  Arbeiter,  68  pp.  (College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  New  York). 

This  report  focuses  oi)  the  transition  between  education  and  work, 
barriers  encountered  in  making  this  transition,  and  iiow  to  smooth  the 
transition.  The  authors  maintain  that  education  and  work  are  and  should  be 
distinct  aadlhat  any  linkages  developed  to  bringing  the  two  areas  into 
alignment  should  not  sacrifice  the  essential  functions  of  either.  This  study 
has  benefitted  from  the  involvement  of  practitioners  in  the  areas  of  educa- 
tion, industiy,  and  labor.  It  concludes  with  recommendations  for  further 
research  and  development,  particularly  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

18:2.0/75-2 

* 'Rally  'Round  the  Work-place:  Continuities  and  Fallacies  in 
Career  Education,"  W.  Norton  Grubb  and  Marvin  Lazerson, 
/yr/rvW£^/iaY/m>^m//?£?wVvv,  Vol.  45,  No.  4,  pp.  45 1-474. 

This  artic'*?  is  a  critique  of  the  role  of  the  career  education  movement  in 
preparing  students  for  entry-level  jobs.  The  authors  contend  that  career 
education  is  the  same  as  vocational  education  and  thus  likely  to  be  as 
ineffective  as  vocational  education.  Further,  they  question  the  assumption 
made  by  career  educators  concerning  the  rcJationship  of  education,  work, 
and  the  labor  market.  Jhi^i  article  has  led  to  widespread  public  scrutiny  of 
vocational/career  education  and  has  served  as  an  impetus  for  reassessing  the 
link  between  work  and  education. 
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18:2,0/75-3 

The  Boundless  Resource:  A  Prospectus  for  an  Education/Work 
P»>Ucy,  Willard  Wirtz  and  the  National  Manpower  Institute,  205  pp. 
{ New  Republic  Bcx)ks  Co. ,  Washington,  D,C. ). 

*  The  central  claim  of  this  booK^  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  "...that  the 
key  to  blinking  education  and  work  closer  together  is  not  so  much  m  any 
particular  programs  as  in  developing  truly  colUiborative  processeiijii\\ox\g 
those  in  charge  of  these  functions  including  the  ^public/'*  The  difficulty  in 
bridging  the  gap  between  school  and  work  is  due,  in  large  part,  to  the 
depletion  of  natural  resources  on  which  a  great  part  of  the  economy  has  been 
based.  The  alternative  proposed  is  "...to  rebuild  our  ideas  and  plans  around 
the  fuller  development  of  those  other  resources  which  are  called  'human* 
and  which  are  in  limitless  supply/'  Parts  I  and  II  cooeentrate  on  an  analysis 
i)f  youth  and  career  years  and  specific  strategies  for  change. 

Willard  Wirt//  recommendations  are  expanded  on  in  Education  and 
Work :  Report  of  a  Seminar  (see  18:2, 0/76 ) . 

18:2.0/74  ^ 
Career  Education,  Vocational  Educatioji  and  Occupational 
Education:  An  Approach  to  Defining  Differences,  Kenneth  Hoyt, 
14  pp.t(Cepter  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus). 

The  author,  former  Commissioner  of  Ciueer. Education  with  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  stat^^s  that  the  difference,  between  career  education,, 
vocational  education,  and  occupational  education  has  long  beeii  ignored  or, 
when  recogni;^.ed,  not  defined.  In  this  monograph,  the  author  defines  these 
lerms  and  their  roles  in  education.  He  also  discusses  the  implications  for 
changes  in  vocational  education  policy  and  practice  in  academic  -cuttings  and 
the  types  of  Federal,  state,  and  community  support  systems  needed  for 
effective  career  education  programs.  The  publication  ends  with  a  question 
and  answer  section.  ,  '* 

3.0   JOB-RELATED  OUTCOMES  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

18:3.0/82 

''New  Findings  on  the  Links  Between  College  Education  and 
Work,"  Lewis  C.  Solmon,' Hif>her  Education,  November  1981  (pp. 
61.5-648). 

During  the  l')7()'.s.  ihc  iLscl'iilncss  of  poslsecoridary  education  to  work 
vvas  qiiosiionecl  by  .stiicienls.  faculty,  and  educational  pt)licymakers.  The 
debate  centered  around  concern.s  that  po.stsecondary  education  had  beet)me 
conunonplace:  manpower  shoriages  were  evident  in  certain  ijecupations 
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while  surplusses  appeared  in  others,  and  some  claimed  that  higher  education 
no  longer  ensured  a  good  job  or  any  job  at  all.  The  resulting'situation  was 
one,  they  felt,  of  underemployment  and  overeducatiou,  Solmon's  paper ^ 
addresses  these  concerns  to  determine  if  anything  can  or  should  be  done 
about  the  situation. 

18:3.0/80-1  *  ^ 
Building  rf  Career:  The  Fff^ct  of  Initial  Job  Experiences  and 
Related  Work  Attitudes  on  Lj^ter  Employment,  Joseph  A.  Raelin, 
178  pp.  (The  W.E.  Upjohn  Institute  t^r  Employment  Research, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  )/5  •    '    .  * 

Joficph  Raelin  examiner  the  long-term  employ jjibi I ity  problems  of 
^outh,  focusing  especially  on  the  impact  of  early  job  experiences  and 
-attitudes  on  the irJater  career  development.  He  takes  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  and  uses  data  from  the  youth  cohftis  of  the  National  Longitudinal 

Surveys.  '  .'  ,j  w 

Raelin's  findings  demonstrate  that  initial  work  experiences  could  be 
critical  in  shaping  future  Work  attitudes  and  practices,  but  that  these 
experiences,  which  are  largely  determined  by  background  factors,  can  be 
overcome  to  some  extent.  The  book  concludes  with  policy  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  youth  employment  opportunities  and  ensuring  that  early 
career  opportunities  are  experienced  to  theirfbllest.  These  recommenda- 
tions include:  providfhg  young  people  with  the  best  possible  jobs  at  entry; 
.  encouraging  them  to  finish  school;  requiring  work  expcriegce  in  addition  to 
tbrma'  schooling  for  job  entry  and  development;  discussing  young  people's 
'  expeditions  openly;  developing  their  career  aspirations  and  sustaining  them 
'  throughout  their  early  careers;  pursuing  and  enforcing  equal  employment 
guideli'nis  and  opportunities  to  assist  »he  young  members  of  subgroups  that 
face  inebuities  in  '  the  labHf  market;  furnishing  young  people  with  the 
mobility' skills  necessary  to  make  successful  career  transitifhs;  devoting 
considerable  practical  attention  to  aspirations;  and  </ty/>ii7e/.v  controlling  for 
sexWace,  and  education  in  youth  employment  research. 

18:^.0/80-2  •- 

College  and  Other  Stepping  Stones:  A  Study  of  Learning 
Experiences  That  Contribute  to  Effective  Performance  in  Early 
and  Long'kun  Jobs,  Ann  StotnTer  Bisconii,  92  pp.  (The  CPC 
Foundation;  Bethlehem,  Pa.).  ^ 

This  book,  a  stucly  of  productive  college' graduates,  dcttis  with,  the 
v,l»ntributions  of  college  education  to  joWperformance,  the  effect  of  time  on 
jo'js  and  careei*development,  the  roots  of  effective  job  pcrfomuuice.  con- 
siderations in  hiring,  and  considerations  iri  preparing  for  work.  The  final 
chapter  looks  at  college  education  in  perspective  and  offers  suggestions  for 
improving  education  and  work-based  learning. 
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18:3.0/79-1 

College  Education  and  Employment ...  The  Recent  Graduates, 

Nancy  L.  Ochsner  and  Lewis  C.  Solmon,  1 18  pp.  (The  CPC  Foun- 
dation, Bethlehem,  Ha) 

This  rppnograph  is  the  culmination  of  5  years  ofsiudy  on  ihe  use  of 
college  training  in  careers  and  Ihe  significance  of  an  educationally  related 
job  10  overall  job  satisfactior,.  Data  Were  collected  on  two  groups  totaling 
16,000  college  graduates:  a  sample  of  l%l  freshmen  who  responded  to 
surveys  o  l%l,  1971.  and  1974.  and  a  sample  of  1970  freshmen  who 
respondf.d  to  surveys  in  1970  and  1977.  This  report  is  on  the  secondgroupof 
respondents—the  1977  follow-up  of  the  1970  cohort.  (Findings  from  the 
first  group  of  students— the  1,974  ibllow-up  of  the  l%l  freshmen— were 
published  earlier.)  The  studies  were  designed  to  parallel  each  other,  and 
similar  criteria  were  used  in  sele^g  the  samples.  However,  there  were. 
sei<eral  notable  differences  in  th^uatipns  of  the  1974-1961  and  1977-1970 
cohorts:  for  instance,  the  -conomy  was  much  stronger  in  1974  than  in  1977, 
and  the  1974  followup  obtained  information  on  those  who  had  been  in  the 
labor  force  for  a  much  longer  period  than  those  in  the  1977  followup.  These 
differences  could  affect  the  comparisons.  The  major-topics  covered  in  this 
monograph  are  the  occupational  choices  of  college  students,  their  reasons 
for  attending  college,  their  objectives,  the  usefulness  of  a  (jollege  education 
and  its  relatedness  to  work,  job  satisfaction,  and  the  issue  of  underemploy- 
ment versus  overeducation.  The  book  concludes  on  a  positive  note  a  college 
education  is. valuable  in  terms  of  obtaining  a. satisfying  job  and  in  te/.ms  of  the 
nonmonetary  i»tums.  which  the  authors  consider  exccd  'h.;,  monetary 
returns.  This  monograph  is  useful  to  students,  faculty,  placement  ofUcers, 
and  educational  policymakers  who  question  the  value  of  postsecondary 
education  in  work. 

18:3:0/79-2 

Education  &  Work:  A  S/mposium,  Daniel  Heyduk,  ed.,  83  pp. 
(Institute  ofTniemalional  Education,  New  York). 

This  monograph  reports  on  the  1978  symposium  on  "Education  and 
V/ork"  sponsored  by  the  Council  on  Higher  Education  in  the  American 
Republics.  The  purpose  of  the  symposium  was  to  provide  for  an  exchange 
between  Latin  Anjcrican  and  North  American  educators  on  pertinent  is.sues 
in  higher  education.       ^  J 

Some  .of  the  topics  examined  at  this  meeting  included:  differences 
between  the  U,S.  and  Latin  Ameritah  approaches  to  education  and  work, 
education  and  work  links  in  the  United  States  in  a  time  of  crisis  and  change, 
manpowerjjlanning.  internationar  aspects  of  cooperative  education,  and 
corporate  perspectives  on  the  education  and  work  issue.  The  book  represents 
a  diversity  of  perspectives  on  the  education  and  work  issue  from  the  presi- 
dents, rector,  educators,  and  .specialists  who  attended  the  meeting  and 
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coiuribulrvd  ihcir  thoughls  and  ideas.  As  such,  it  offers  both  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  education  and  work  issue  and  a  foundation  of  insights  on  this 
topic  for  future  planning. 

18*3  0/79-3 

Good  Jobs,  Bad  Jobs,  No  Jobs,  Eli  Ginzberg,  219  pp.  (Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.). 

In  this  volume,  Eli  Ginzberg,  director  of  the  Conservation  of  Human 
Resources  Program  at  Columbia  University  and  chairperson  of  the  National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy,  addresses  the  complexities  of  the 
employment  problem  (having  more  job  seekers  than  there  are  jobs)  and 
national  efforts  to  deal  with  this  problem,  the  author  provides  background 
information  about  changes  in  the  number  and  types  of  jobs  available  in  the 
'  United  States  and  parallel  changes  in  the  characteristics  of  job  seekers.  Part  I 
outlines  a  framework  within  which  the  job  problem  should  be  considered 
and  solved;  Part  Iljponcentrates  on  "trained  manpower";  Part  IH'presents 
various  dimensions  of  the  manpower  planning  and  policy  process;  ^d  Part  - 
IV  is  directed  at  the  role  of  politics  in  manpower  economics,  Especially  in 
employment  policy. 

18:3.0/78 

Local  Labor  Markells  and  Cyclic  Components  In  Demand  for 
College  Trained  Maiipower,  James  P.  Smith  and  Finis  Welch,  31 
pp.  (Rand  Corporation,  Santa  Monii:a,  Calif).  \ 

This  paper  tests  the  previously  established  convictioto  that  earnings  are 
detennined  solely  by  skills  against  the  authors' hypothesiW 
also  influenced  by  the  prices  the  market  attaches  to  skills.  VThe  basis  for  the 
pap«r  is  earnings  data  for  artificial  cohorts  of  white  males  from  the  Current 
Population  Surveys  for  l%8  to,  1975,  which  provide  nsights  into  the 
fundamental  issues  of  earnings  and  determination  of  eamiigh.  ^ 

The  authors  provide  summaries  of  the  age  '  tnicture  of  the  work  force 
and  of  the  larger  economic  setting  and  its  ihdustrial  composition  for  the 
period,  along  with  a  regression  analysis  of  earnings  of  Mw  entrants.  Al- 
though the  results  are  tentative ,  Ul^'  do  suggest  that  eqnuj^s  are  sensitive  to 
the  business  cycle.  The  authors  attribute  tl^  differencTbetweeii  their  find- 
ings and  those  of  earlier  studies  to  differences  in  the  definition  of  region;  that 
is,  in  earlier  studies,  region  was  broadly  defined,  whereas  in  this  study  the 
data  are  finely  broken  down  by  area.  The  authors  found  also  that  earnings 
differentials  seem  more  sensitive  to  employment  deviations  and  trends  than 
ihey  had  expected  initially.  They  conclude  the  paper  with  a  discussion  of  the 
ambiguities  of  their  tmding.s.  thus  emphasizing  that  they  are  preliminary. 
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1.8:3.0777-1 

Work,  Uarning,  and  the  American  Future  James  OTooIc,  238 
pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

This  volume  is  a  critical  appraisal  of  thie  recent  and  conimon  belief  that 
work  is  demeaning  andfjeaming  is  a  routine  experience  tolerated  only  as  a 
means  to  a  good  job.  Q'Toole  attacks  conventional  assumptions  that  under- « 
lie  woric  and  leamingJand  offers  new  perspectives  on  the  improvfcment  of 
both  the  quality  and  jufiniHy  of  jobs.  He  presents  alternatives  to  current 
education  and  woric  pblk'i^s  that  can  be  implemented  within  the  existing 
political  and  social  structures.  O'Toole's  basis  for  long-range  planning  is 
broad  and  future-oriented,  but  not  impractical  or  Utopian. 

18:3.0/77-2  , 

College  As  a  training  Ground  for  Jobs/Uwis  C  S^^ 

Bisconti,  and  Nancy  L.  Ochsner,  183  pp.  (Pfaegcr  Publishers,  New 

York). 

This  book  adds  balance  to  the  current  debate  on  the  value  of  a  college 
education.  It  is  a  longitudinal  study  of  a  representative  group  of  college- 
educated  workers  in  a  variety  of  occupations,  the  majority\f  whom  art 
satisfied  with  their  jobs.  The  authors  examine  aspects  of  college  that  aid  in 
job  performance,  and  they  treat  at  length  the  relationship  between  job  and 
college  major.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  examination  of  the  use  of  major 
field  in  a  job  and  how  this  relates  to  job  satisfaction  and  income.  The  final 
chapter  analyzes  the  components  of  a  '  'good  job"  from  the  perspective  of 
the  worker  with  a  bachelor's  degree. 

18:3.0/77-3  - 

Relating  Work  and  Education,  Dyckman  W.  Vermilye,  282  pp. . 
(Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco).  '  * 

This  volume  presents  a  series  of  discussions  of  the  issues  surrounding 
the  relationship  between  work  and  educatton.  Distinguished  thinkers  ap- 
proach the  topic  from  a  variety  of  perspectives,  ranging  from  the 
philosophical  to  the  historical  to  the  pragmatic.  Vimially  all  the  articles 
present  implications  for  policy  and  practice. 

Topics  discussed  include:  the  role  of  higher  education  in  providing 
work  skills,  labor  market  information,  and  job  experience;  the  relatiqpship, 
between  employers  and  educators;  the  relationship  between  education  and 
trade  unions;  the  value  of  a  liberal  education  in  people's  careers;  strategies 
for  improving  the  transition  between  education  and  work  throughout  the  life 
span;  the  role  of  work  as  a  learning  experience;  the  role  of  leisure  and 

voluntary  activities  in  career  developnient;,strategies  for  attaining  successful 
careers;  the  reform  of  higher  edMcation;  and  the  redesign  of  jobs. 
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18:3.0/76 

Schooling  and  Achievement  in  American  Society,  William  H. 
Sewell,  Robert  M.  Hauser.  and  David  L.  Featherman,  535  pp. 
(Academic  Press,  New  York). 

This  book  examines  the  complex  effects  of  schooling  on 
socioeconomic  achievement  in  American  society.  The  chapters  in  Part  I, 
"Achievement  in  the  Life  Cycle,"  discuss  the  influences  of  famUy  back- 
ground on  educational  and  socioeconomic  achievement,  the  interactive 
psychological  forces  determining  intellective  performance  and  educational 
achievement,  the  sociological  basis  of  intelligence,  and  the  characteristics  of 
work  setting  and  job  as  determinants  of  earnings.  Part  II,  "Institutional 
Effects,"  includes  papers  that  ass«ss  the  effects  of  the  various  features  and 
atmospheres  of  educationiil  institutions  ort  cognitive  and  socioeconomic 

achievement.  Part  III,  "Methodological  Issues,"  contains  two  chapters  that 
deal  with  methodological  problems.  * 

Although  the  primary  focus  of  the  book  is  on  substantive  issues,  almost 
every  chapter  includes  discussions  wi  ways  to  modify  and  extend  existing 
statistical  methods.  The  .book  contains  many  important  findings  on  the » 
effects  of  schooling  on  educational  and  socioeconomic  achievement  in 
American  society  and,  as  such,  is  valuable  to  sociologists,  educators, 
psychologists,  and  others  concerned  with  schqpling'and  achievement. 

18:3.0/75-1  ' 

The  Manpower  Connection:  Education  and  Work,  Eli  Ginzbetg, 
258  pp.  (Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.). 

In  this  book,  Eli  Ginzberg  .considers  the  human  capital  theory  on 
education  and  work  that  demonstrates  that  education  and  training,  when 
considered  as  investments,  can  explain  differences  in  earnings  between 
different  groups  in  the  labor  market.  Part  I  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  more 
.  appropriate  model  for  analyzing,  resources  than  the  present  human  capital 
theory.  Inadequacies  of  this  model,  such  as  the  inconclusive  evidence  that 
the  rapid  expansion  of  investments  increases  benefits  to  both  the  individual 
and  society,  are  pointed  out.  The  author  stresses  the  broad  role  of  education 
as  an  aid  to  students  in  acquiring  basic  skills  in  order  to  manage  their  lives 
successfully.  In  Part  II,  Ginzberg  analyzes  dissatisfactions  with  work, 
including  dissatisfactions  arising  from  the  changing  roles  of  women,  the 
position  of  the  blue  collar  workers,  and  suggested  labor  refomis.  Part  III 
focuses  on  public  employment  and  policy.  Ginzberg  views  the  present 
system  of  developing  human  resources  as  a  minor  instrument  in  promoting 
change  in  our  society. 
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'^l  8:3.0/75-2 

Education  and  Job  Satisfaction:  A  Questionable  Payoff,  Robtrt  F. 
Quinn  and  Martha  S.  Baldi  de  Mandilovitch,  83  pp.  (Survey  Research 
Center,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Artwr). 

This  volume  examines  the  relationship  between  education  and  job 
satisfaction  from  a  social  psj^chological  perspective.  The  authors  review 
previously  published  studies  and  analyze  nine  national  surveys  qf  the 
American  work  force  conducted  between  1962  and  1973.  They  conclude 
that  while  education  is  clrarly  a  means  of  social  advancement,  the  benefits  in 
terms  of  job  satisfaction  are  dubious.  Thus,  they  maintain  that  continued 
acceptance  of  the  unsubstantiated  assumption  that  education  guarantees 
occupational  payoffs  will  produce  a  disillusioned  work  force.  Recom- 
mendations for  future  research  and  policy  changes  for  employers  and 
educators  are  discussed  in  the  conclusion. 

18:3.0/75-3 

The  Labor  Market  for  College  Graduates:  Report  of  a  Seminar, 

Engin  I.  Holmstrom,  ed.,  20  pp.  (American  Council  on  Education, 
Washington,  D.C.). 

As  a  result  of  the  tremendous  growth  in  the  number  of  college 
graduates,  the  influx  of  new  workere  into  the  labor  force  has  outpaced  the 
growth  of  new  jobs.  College  graduates  are  confronted  with  underemploy- 
ment, job  dissatisfaction,  and  unemployment.  This  dismal  prognosis  led  the 
Policy  Analysis  Service  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  to  sponsora 
series  of  seminars  to  discuss  the  problems.  This  monograph  is  a  compilation 
of  ideas  from  the  last  of  those  seminars,  held  in  1974.  and  deals  with  labor 
market  predictions  and  conditions  facing  college  graduates. 

The  seminar  was  divided  into  four  panels.  The  first  panel  questioned 
the  validity  of  employment  projections,  the  second  dealt  with  educational 
progi-am  planning,  the  third  wiUi  graduate  programs  and  labor  market  needs, 
and  the  fourth  with  Uie  impact  of  affirmative  action  in  a  tight  labor  market. 
Major  questions  resulting  from  the  panel  discussions  concerned  the  use  of 
manpovker  projections  and  how  these  cain  be  upgraded,  how  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  concerning  job  opportunities  can  be  improved  to  ensure 
that  students  are  aware  of  manpower  needs  and  training  opportunities,  and 
education  for  contingency  and  the  value  of  a  college  degree.  Participants 
concluded  that  representatives  from  proprietary  schools  and  industry  should  , 
combine  their  efforts  in  training  students  to  have  the  skills  and  general 
knowledge  needed  to  adapt  to  the  requirements  of  a  vareity  of  jobsituatioos. 
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See:  24:1 .1  /72  D»>es  College -Matter?  Some  Evidence  on  the  Impacts  of 
Higher  Education,  Lewis  C .  Solmon  and  Paul  J  Taubman,  eds. 

In  thfs  volume,  distinguished  economists,  educators,  sociologists,  and 
psychologists  assess  the  effects  of  differem  types  of  higher  education  on 
different  kinds  of  individuals  and  on  society 

Part  1,  "Review  of  the  Literature,"  includes  works  on  schooling  and 
subsequent  success,  social-psychiatric  perspectives  inhighereducation,  and 
monetary  returns  vs.  socioeconomic  status,  mental  ability,  and  school 
quality.  Part  11.  "Income-Related  Effects  on  the  Educated,"  deals  with  all 
aspects  of  economic  returns  on  a  college  education.  Part  III,  "Effects  on  the 
Educated:  Emergirtg  Areas  of  Study,"  covers  the  effects  of  college  on 
different  groups  in  society— women,  blacks,  and  other  minorities.  Part  IV, 
"Public  Aspects  of  Higher  Education,"  is  of  particular  relevance  to 
government  policymakers  and  others  in  policymaking  positions  Here, 
arguments  for  and  against  greater  public  subsidy  of  higher  education  are 
examined,  social  policy  issues  are  discussed,  and  specific  recommendations 
are  made.  Part  V.  provides  a  useful  overview  of  research  findings  on  the 
effects  of  higher  education  and  sets  forth  prerequisites  for  future  rcsearchon 
this  topic.  • 

18.3.0/72 

Socioeconomic  Background  and  Achievement,  Otis  Dudley 
Duncan.  David  L.  Featherman,  arid  Beverly  Duncan,  2^4  pp. 
(Seminar  Press,  New  York).  _ 
This  monograph  examines  the  social  stratification  process  in  the  United 
States  by  extending  the  analysis  and  providing  elaborations  of  the  mo^ls  of 
intergeneration^status  transmission  presented  in  The  American  Gfccupa- 
tional  Structure  by  Duncan  and  Blau.  The  authors  focus  on  the  thr««  major 
sources  of  status  in  America  (education,  occupation,  and  income),  point  out 
imperfections  in  the  correlations  between  these  status  dimensions  in  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  century,  and  analyze  various  phenomena  that  may  account 
tor  these  discrepancies.  This  book  is  of  interest  to  students  of  social 
stratification,  to  social  sciemists,  and  to  alL  concerted  widi  equal 
opportunity  in  American  society.  v 

18:3.0/71. 

Education  and  Jobs:  The  Great  Training  Robbery,  War  Berg,  200 

pp.  (Beacon  Press,  Boston). 

This  volume  is  a  response  to  those  who  view  increased  education  as  a 
means  of  solving  the  nation's  problems.  Ivar  Berg  examines  the  relationship 
b<;tween  education  and  employment  using  data  on  workers'  characteristic? 
and  employers*  requirements  collected  from  the  armed  fprces  and  Federal 
civil  service  and  assembled  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ubor,  He  also 

■"■•^  ^""^639^^^^ 
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critically  reviews  work  carried  ou^by  the  Conservation  of  Human  Resources 
Project  at  Columbia  University  and  the  Center  for  Urban  Education  in  New 
York  City .  Berg  points  oiit  the  increasing  tendency  for  workers  to  be  in  jobs 
for  which  they  are  overqualified  in  terms  of  their  level  of  education.  He 
favors  placing  the  overeducated  in  less  crowded  upper-level  jobs  and  up- 
grading those  at  the  bottom  into  middle-level  positions.  With  this  ac- 
complished, the  hard-to-employ  could  fijl  the  less  demanding  jobs.  From 
Berg's  viewpoint,  itjs  esftjntial  for  policymakers  to  focus  on  actions  such  as 
the  foregoing  to  increase  the  demand  for  labor.  •  ,. 

See:  3:1 .2/76  The  Overeducated  American,  Richard  B.  Freeman. 

In,  Richard  Freeman's  view,  "overeducation"  denotes  a  society  in  i 
which  the  economic  rewards  of  a  college  education  are  markedly  lower  than 
historically  has  been  the  case.  He  analyzes  the  lower  economic  return  to  a 
college  education  .in  the  I970's  as  compared  with  the  J950'ii  and  I960' s. 
when  access  to  a  colli^(^;«ducation  was  expanded  drastically.  '  ' 

Freeman  cont^i^al^^-^  economic  devaluation  of  the  college  degree 
is  the  result  of  a'  euirieht'siiiplus  of  college  graduates.  Hv-  analyzes  the 
operation  of  the  college  job  market,  explains  the  reasons  for  its  current 
weakness,  and  presertts.a  forecast  of  future  employment  and  income 
prospects.  He  attempts  to  determine  whether  the  downturn  is  a  temporary  or 
long-term  chartgel  He  also  ijleiitifies,  the  college-level  professions  that  have 
been  the  most  and  least  affectied  by  the  market  decline,  and  examines  the 
effect  of  the  falling  mirket  on  blacks  and  women. 

Chapter  8,  "The  Functioning  of  an  Overeducated  Society,"  sum- 
marizes the  findings  of  the  book,  discusses  the  potential  societal  implica- 
tions of  overeducation  in  the  job  market,  and  presents  alternative  strategies 
for  policymakers  who  must  respond  to  new  market  realities  Freeman 
predicts  that  the  market  for  college  graduates  will  improve  in  the  I980's,  but 
he  expects  no  improvement  for  the  graduates  of  the  I970's.  Although 
Freeman's  analysis  is  economicthe  material  is  presented  in  a  readable, 
nontechnical  manner, 

4.0   THE  CREDENTIALING  VIEW 


18:4.0/79-1 

Education  and  Jobs:  The  Imbalancing  of  the  Social  Machinery, 

Gregory  D.  Squires,  235  pp.  (Transaction  Books,  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.).  '  ■  ■  .      ■  ■ 

Gregory  Squire  uses  data  from  a  variety  of  sources  to  show  that 
educational  reform  has  not  and  will  not  have  a  significant  impact  on  in- 
ec|uai|ty  in  the  United  States.  In  maki^ng  tlm  dayiij^^  he  com  class. 
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interpretation  df  education  (that  the  function  of  education  has  been  primarily 
to  stabilize  and  legitimize  the  existing  class  structure)  wifli  the  more 
conventional  interpretation  (that  formal  education  has  expanded  in  order  to 
provide  workers  with  the  increasing  level  of  skills  required  in  a  modem 
industrialized  society  and  to  reduce  economic  inequality).  The  major  policy* 
implication  of  this  volume  is  that  attentioa  must  be  focused  directly  on 
revising  class  structure  biases  that  generate  inequality  rather  than  on  trying' 
.  to  alter  the  behavior  of  individuals  within  Cjasses. 

18:4.0/79-2 

The  Credential  Society:  An  Historical  Sociology  of  Education  and 
Stratification,  Randall  Collins,  222  pp.  (Academic  Press,  New 

This  volume  is  a  critique  of  the  technocratic  myth  of  modem  stratifica- 
tion. Randall  Collins  presents  a  new,  education-based  theory  of  stratifica- 
tion to  explain  the  conditions  responsible  for  producing  our  modcni 
economy.  Data  on  schools,  occupations,  and  careers  are  synthesized  to 
show  how  education  operates  to  preserve  group  membership  and  how 
occupations  are  monopolized  by  groups  with  different  resources  for  cultural 
solidarity .  Collins  explains  how  "an  economy  of  occupational  sinecures  and 

a  market  for  cultural  credentials,  link  education  to  stratification,"  and  he 
applies  his  theory  to  conditions  in  the  United  States  that  have  accounted  for, 
the  expansive,  inflationary  credential  system  and  the  unique  features  of  its 

occupational  structure.  In  the  final  chapter,  he  outlines  policy  altematives. 
These  policy  implications,  along  with  analyses  throughout  the  book,  make  it 

useful  reading  material  for  sociologists,  educators,  and  policymakers. 

'» '         ""  ■  ■,  "  .       ~    -   "  ^  -      '  ■ ' • 

18:4.0/78  ' 

Credentialing  Educational  Accomplishment,  Jerry  W  Miller  and 
Olive  Mills,  eds. ,  225  pp.  (American  Council  on  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.). 

This  book  contains  a  number  of  analyticar  papers  dealing  with  the 
educational  aftd  social  uses  of  educational  credentials  and  other  uses  they 
could  encompass.  Specific  areas  covered  include  educational  credentials  as 
indicators  of  relevant  qualifications  in  the  job  market,  as  qualifications  or 
.  prerequisites  for  license  in  an  occupation  or  profession,  as  recognition  for 
learning  outside  the  traditional  educational  setting,  as  a  means, to  pursue 
advanced  or  different  objectives,  as  a  reward  for  educational  and  persortal 
development,  as  knowledge  for  the  improvement  of  counseling,  guidance, 
and  placement  of  students,  and  as  measures  in  accounting  for  faculty  work 
loads,  the  need  for  funds  for  institutional  budgets,  and  innovative  programs. 

ITie  central  theme  of  the  book  is  that  the  postsecondary  educational 
system  should  be  modified  to  improve  the  quality  of  information  conveyed 
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by  educational  credits  and  credentiah.  The  authors  suggest  that,  in  so  doing, 
lifelong  learning  should  1>e  encouraged,  all  educational  accomplishments 
should  be  recognized,  the  process  of  awarding  credentials  should  be  better  ' 
explained  so  that  credentials  can  be  used  mort  appropriately  by  all  segments 
of  society,  the  procedures  for  assessing  educational  accomplishments 
should  be  improved,  unnecessary- barriers  to  mobility  and  access  to  educa- 
tional programs  should  be  reduced,  and  bener  undentanding  among  post- 
secondary  institutions  and  programs  of  the  nontraditibnal  learning  experi- 
ences available  in  society  .should  be  promoted.  The  ideas  and  suggestions 
offered  in  this  book  by  various  specialists  in  the  field  arc  useful  to  leaders  of 
postsecondary  educational  institutions,  policymakers  in  educational  As- 
sociations, the  Government,  foundations  and  other  wfio  influence  post- 
secondary  education,  and  the  users  of  educational  credentials. 

18:4  0/76 

The  Diploii^  Disease:  Education,  QiiaUfication,  and  Develop- 
ment, Ronald  Dofe,  214  pp.  (Universi|y  of  CaliWmia  Presjjj 
"Berkeley). 

Ronald  Dote  starts  from  the  premise  that  improvement  in  education  is  a 
means  to  a  better  society  and  that  there  is  much  positive  to  be  said  for  doing 
the  educating  in  schools  and  universities.  A  major  tenet  of  this  book  is  that 
not  bll  schooling  is  education;  rather,  it  is  qualification-earning,  which  is 
anti-educational.  \  '  / 

Dorc  examines  the  consfequences  of  using  schools  as  a  means  of 
deciding  who  gets  prize  jo^ and  who  does  not  and  of  allowing  this  sifting 
function  to  dominate— evdfobHterate— the  school's  traditional  function.of 
providing  educatiofl.  Dore  offers  modest  sugjgcstions  about  what  might  be 
done  about  this  situation.  The  author  is  aware  that  his  style  >s  exaggerated, 
but  he  believes  it  will  serve  to  provpke  further  research  and  experimentation 
to  disprove  his  evidence  on,  better  still  from  the  author's  perspective,  to 
confirm  the  evidence  presented.  ' 

-■-  -        -   -    *  -  ......... 
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18:5.0/81  =  . 

Underemployed  Ph.D.'s,  Lewis  C.  Solmon,  Lawa  Kent,  Nancy  L. 
Ochsner,  and  Margo-Lea  Hurwicz,  368  pp.  (Lexington  Books, 
Lexington,  Mass  ).  •  ' 

This  [xH)k  discusses  the  job  market  for  doctorate  hclders  in  t'lie  humani-  ^ 
tics  and  rn  science  and  engineering.  It  was  prompted  by  the  late  Allen  M. 
Cartter's  predictions  that,  for  the  remainder  of  this  century,  the  acad^/nic 
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t  need  for  new  junior^faeuliy  would  fall  far  short  of  Ph.D^  output.  If  ^his 
prediction  is  correct  ,  higher  education  institutions  will  be  able  to  absorb  only 
about  one  out  of/ive  new  doctorate  holders  during  the  1980's. 

Part»l  of  the  biX)k  Is  concerned  with  the  problematic  job  ^market  for 
doctorate  holder»i'in  the  humanitfes,  the  sciences/and  engineering.  Part  II 
.  concentrates  on  jobs  held  by  humanities  Ph.D/s  in  the  public  sector,.and 
.discusseji  policy  options  to. assuage  the  humanities  Ph.D.  oversupply 
problem'and  alternatives  tqijcadeitiic  jobs.  Part  Illanalyftsdataon  science 
Ph.T).  's  wording  outside  academy,  especially  in  nontraditional  jobs.  Part  IV 
disxusses  how  to  deal  with  prospective  shortages  in  the  science  and 
engineering  labor  t*iarket  resulting  from  the  cyclical  nature  of  the  demand- 
supply  interactionsv 

Tlie  authors  mention  several  policy  dptions  throughout  the  book  that 
4ire'equally  applicabl?  to  th^  h  However,  the 

main  thrust  of  the  book  is  that  the'honacademic  job  market  must  be  expanded 
to  accommodate  Ph.p.'s  from  the  ^'humanities,  thfe  sciences,  and  engi- 
.  neering,  and  that  these  doctorate  holders  must  be  wiljing  Jo  look  at  jobs  ' 
outside  of  academe  as  viable  ttnd  equally  satisfying  alternatives. 

.  18:5.0/80> 

Employment  of  Humanities  PhVD/s:  A  Departure  From  Tradi- 
tionarjobs/Betty  D.  Maxfield  and  Susan  M.-Henn ,  74  pp.  (National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  D.C.).  ^ 

This  report  presents  an  analysis  of  data  concerning  humanities  Ph.D.'s 
included  'in  the  National  Research  Council's  (NRG)  1977  Survey  of 
Doctorate  Recipients.  The  survey  itself  was  designecj  to  obtain  current 
information  on  the  employment  characteristics  of  a  stralified  sample  of 
scientists,  engineers,  and  humanists  who  had  earned  Ph.D. *s  within  the 
period  January  1934  through  June  1976  and  who  were  residing  in  the  United 
States^m  February  1977. 

By  Examining  demographic,  salary,  and  employment  characteristics,  • 
this  report  provides  a  njore  useful  statistical.analysis  of  the  1977  humanities 
Ph.D.  s  in  the  labor  force  than  does  the  NCR  report.  However,  the  a(Uthors 
also  jec       end  that  followup  studies  be  conducted  to  discern  attitudes 
about  humanities  Ph.b.'s  work  situations,  and  they  raise  a  number  of, 
questions  to  which  further  studies  might  be  directed. 

18:5.0/79-1.  ,  ' '         ,  ^ 

Alternative  Careers  for  Hunianities  PhDs:  Perspectives  of  Stu- 
Mtnts  and  Graduates,  Lewis  C,  Solmon,  Ndncy  L.  Ochsher,  ^nd 
^  Margo-Lea  Hurwicz,  243  pp.  (Praeger  Publishers,  New  York). 

This  book  provides  a  da^a-ba.sed  perspective  on  the  labor  market  for 
Ph.D.  's  in  the  humanities.  TltCsiuthors  suggest  jobs  that  might  be  satisfying 
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for  humanities  Ph.D.  's  and.way*  for  graduate  programs  to  prepare  students 
for  these  jobs.  They  also  describe  thfc  characteristics  of  graduate  students  so 
that  undergraduate  students  contemplating  advanced  study  in'the  humanities 
^  can  compare  their  attitudes  and  competencies  with  those  of  their  predeces- 
sors. Fi*»^lly,  the  authprs  offer  a  perspective  on  the  futuitj  for  humanities 
studer\ts  and  an  assessment  of  the  role  of  graduate  humanities  faculties  in  the 
education  and  placetpent  processes,  showing  what  it  is  and  what  n  should 
be.  •  \       -  • 

18:5.0/79-2  *  • 

•  Career  Patterns  of  Doctoral  Scientists  and  Engineers:  1973-1977, 

•National  Researcli'Council,  81  pp.  (National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
♦Washington, O.C.).  _  •  ■  .  .• 

This  report,  which  is  based  on  data  from  the  National  Research 
Council's  (NCR)  1973  and  1977  Surveys  of  Doiitorate  Recipients  and  from- 
the  Doctorate  Records  File,  examines  employment  charac«<cstics  of  Ph.D. 
scientists  and  engineers  as  they  relate  to  type  qf  employment,  primaiy  work 
activity,  and  salary.       '      Z"   '  , 

The  NCR  reports  the  following:  over  half  of  the  respondents  were 
employed  in  academe;  there  was  considerable  movernent  into  business  and 
industry  from  academe  betwejen  1973  and  1977;  teaching  was  the  primary 
work  attivity  of  about  haff  of  those  employed  in  academe,  followed  by 
research  and  administration;  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  academically 
employed  switched  from  one  primary  work  activity  to  another;  business  and 
indusU7  employed  fewer  women  than  did  academe;  Ph.D.  plans  give  a 
^trong  indication  of  the  employment  sector  for  20  years  heyghd  graduation; 
^d.  median  salaries  for  fully  employed  Pb-.D.  scientists  and  engineers 
ncreased  22.5pe!Tcent  tfetween  4973  and  1977  while  the  Consumer  Price 
dex  increased  43. 1  percent. 

The  information  presented  here  is  useful  to  universities  and  depart- 
ments nproviding  doctoral  degrees,"  to  agencies  concerned  with  human 
resources  in  science  and. engineering,  and  to  the  science  and  engineering 
Ph.D. 's  themselves. 
*  -  ■  • 

18:5.0/79-3 

"PhDs  In  Nonacademlc  Careers:  Are  TherF^ood  Jobs?",  Lewis 
C.  Solmoiy^p.  3-16  in  Current  Issues  in  Higher  Education 
"(Ameiican  Association  for  Higher  Education^  Washington,'D.C.). 

In  this  paper,  Lewis  Solmon  examines  the  changing  character  of  the 
academic  wqrk  force,  looking  particularly  at  the  shortage  of  faculty  jobs.  He 
deals  specifically  with  Ph.D.'s  employed  outside  academe:  whether  chal-  • 
lenging  and  rewarding  jobs  in  the  private  and  govemme'nt.sectors  exist  for 
Ph.D.'s,  and  especially  for  huthani|ies  Ph.D.'s,  and  once  such^ jobs  are 
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found,  whether  those  employed  are  satisfied.  The  main  thrust  of  the  paper  is 
that  "Students  must  be  mote  qpenminded  about  career  options  and  more 
active  in  attaining  skills  while  in  school  which  will  be  transferrable  outside 
•academe."'  '       "         ,     >  - 

6.0    FORECASTING         '  « 

i8:6.0/A  '  . ; 

Occupational  Outlodk  for  College  Graduates,  1980*81-EaitJon,  ^ 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  approx.  20Q'pp^  (U.S. 'Department  of 
Labor,  WaijhingtoiWil. C . ) .     .  1'  ..   J    ,  ....... 

.  .  Tljis  book  is  a  guide  to  cancer  oppoitupUies  in  a  wide  range  of  .occupa- 
tions where  a  college  degree  is  or  is  becoming  ar requirement  for  employ- 
mcnf.  Ii  includes  a  brief  summary  of  expected  changes  in  economic  condi- 
tions and  an  analysis  of  the  overall  supply  and  demand  for  college  graduates 
tt.ough  the  WSO's.  The  following  fnformation  is  presented  for  each  occupa- 
tion: the  nature  of  the  work,  places  of  employment,  education  and  training 
required,  the  erpployment  outlook,  approximate  earning^  and  working 
conditions.  This  volume  serves  as  an*aid  to  career  planningij^  those  who 
attend  or  are  expecting  to  attend  college,  as^well  as  to  counselors,  teacheh, 
and  pWents. 

18:6.0/80  . 

College  EnrolUnent  Trends:  Testing  the  Conventional  )Visdoin 
^Against  the  Facts,  Carol  Francis,  72  pp.  (American  Council  on 
Education,  Washington,  D.C.). 

'  This  book,  ad'ii'esses  the  economic,  social,  and  political  decisions 
affecting  enrollments  and  points  out  the  pitfalls  in  planning  the  fumrc  around 
inadequate  enrollment  projections.  First,  the  author  reviews  scholarly  and 
jx)pular  reports  on  the  outlook  for  higher  education,  comparing  *\':onvcn- 
tional  wisdom' '  about  past  enrollment  tre'nUs  with  the  faqts  in  order  to  show 
that  planning  may  jje^njisguided  if  not  based  on  factual  information. 

Second,  the"  author  expands  the  analysis  to  assess  the  potentials  for 
offsetting  projected  enrollment  declines.  She  reviews  12  potential  sttjitrgiy 
for  sources  of  additional  enrollment,  ranging  from  increasing  the; high 
sch(X)l  graduation  rates,  of  students  who  would  otherwise  drop  out,  to 
increasing  the  enrollment  of  foreign  students.  For  each  strategy,  trends  in  the 
number  of  people  in  the  relevant  group  and  their  college-going  rates  iflfe 
examined  and  prpjections  made.  As  in  the  first  section,  no  particular  enroll- 
mlnt  projection  is  made  or  defended.  *  .     ^  - 

•  —  -  -  -  ^  -    -      ^   -  ^ 
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18:6.0/79  '  . " 

Projections  of  Science  and  Engineering  Doctorate  Supply  and 
Utilization,  198;2-1987,  National  Science  Foundation,  79'pp.  (U  S" 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washingtmi,  D.C.).  * 

This  publication  is  the  National  Science  Foundation's  fourth  projection 
analysis  of  science  and  engineering  doctorate  supply  and  demand.  The  study 
includes  new  data,  new  methodologies;  new  projections  6f  related  para* 
meters,  and  overall  projections  extending  to  1987.  Due  to  the  lack  of 
knowledge  about  interfield  mobility,  this  analysis  ^  confinedto  broad  areas 
of  science  artd  engineering  rather  than  to  individual  fields.  ITie  projections 
•are  based  on  numerifal  Results  obtained  from  studies  of  human  resource 
development  systems  for  science  and  engineering  and  were  developed 
-  through  two  alternate  sets  of  supply  and  utilization  models.  Sensitivity 
analyses  are  presented  fqr  the  possibility  of  adjusting  the  numerical  results, 
aiid  the  most  likely  assumptions  are  assessed  and  then  integrated,  into  a 
probable  model.  ,  s 

18:6.0/77-1    "  -       '  * 

Manpower  Studies  in .  Postsecondary  Education,  Donald  M, 
Norris,  William  P.  Lasher,  and  Floyd's.  Brandt?  53  pp.  (American 
Associatibn  for  Higher  Education,  Washington,  D;C.).  * 

This  report  reviews,  analyzes,  and  organizes  the  contit  versy  surround- 
ing projections  and  studies  of  human  resourceilevelopment.  There  is  a  large 
degree  of  interest  and  distrust  concerning' these  studied;  opiniohs  comb  beth 
from  those  who  view  the  planning  of  hiypah  talent  with  apprehension  and 
fear  the  misuse  of  such  data,  and  those  who  favor  studies «f  human  resources 
as  the  primary  basis  for  II  planning.  The  chapter  entitled  "Improving  the 
Use  of  Manp9wer  Studies' '  is  especially  important  because  it  points  out  both" 
the  major  limitations  and  appropriate  uses  of  human  resource  planning  in 
higher  education  and  gives  suggestions  for  improvement. 

.  ^ 

18:6.0/77-2  . 

Supply  and  Demand  for  Scientists  and  Engineers:  A  Review  of 
Selected  Studies,  Betty  M.  Vetter,  54  pp.  (Scientific  Manpower 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  report  examines  past,  present,  and  future  imbalances  in  cai^r 
opportunities  in  science  and  engineering.  The  authopasscsses  the  supply  for 
each  field,  considering  the  increasing  participation  of  women,  and  compares 
it  with  the  demand  for  both 'new  graduates  and  experienced  scientists' and 
engineers.  Although  the  author  considers  that  future  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  scientists  and  engineers  are  good  in  comparison  to  those  in  other 
occupations,  she  does  not  anticipate  full  employment  over  the  n^^t  decajj*. 
»  •  ,1. 
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**.  The  information  presented  in  this  report  is  useful  to  young  people 
planning  for  careers  as  scientisf^jand  engineers,  to  those  who  employ  them, 
and  to  colleges,. universities,  and  other  trainiijg  institutions. 

M8:6.0/76" 

Ph.D.'s  and  the  Academic  Labor  Market,  Allan  M.  Carttcr,  260 

•  pp:  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  .  New  York). 

This  book  is.thc  late  Allan  M.  Carttcr's  dcfioitivc  discussion  of  the 
factors  that  need  to  be  examined  in  order  to  predict  future  hu^ian  resource 
needs  in  higher  education:  In  Caitter's  view,  the  key  elepicnts  in  analyzing 
the  demand  for  college  teachers  are  knowledge  of  shident-faculty  ratios.  oT 
the  flow  of  personnel  between  academic  and  nonacademic  employment,  and 
of  retirements.  These  components  of  academic  supply  andt  demand  are- 
analyzed  in  aggregate  lernis.  However,  Carttcr  stresses- the  necessity  of 

.  studying  demand  conditions  in  thp  various  academic  disciplines  for  a 
complete  picture  of  academic  employrfient  trends. 

Chapter  10,  ''An  Overview  of  Projected  Academic  Labor  N^arket 
Conditions/**  gives  specific  recommendations  for  institutions  engaged  in 
graduate  education  and  fox  fun(Jing  agencies  (such  as  state  boards  and 
legislatures)  to  improve  the  forecasting  prpcess'and  to  deal  with  the  policy 
implications  of  Ph.D.  oversuppljf.  Here,  Cartter  also  defines  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  Federal  ,  agencies  should  take  with  respect  to-retircment 
policy,  graduate  fellowships,  and  periodic  data  collection. 

18:6.0/75  \ 

Ph.D.  Mimpower  Einployimnt  Demand  and  Supply  Bureau  of 

Labor  Statistics,  21  pp.  (U.S.  Department  of  Labor,. Washington, 

This  report  provides  basic  human  resource  data  for  Ph.  D.  's  in  an  effort 
to  highlight  the  major  factors  that  should  be  considered  for  policymaking 
and  vocational  guidance.  The  data  reflect  trends  among  persons  holding  a 
doctoral  degree  in  a'number  of  fields,-  but  professional  degrees  such  as  M.D. 
and  D.D.S.  are  excluded.  The  requirements  and  supply  p^ojectloris  in  this 
report  arc  not  forecasts  of  actual  conditions  to  1985,  but  serve  to  illustrate 
what  could  be  expected  if<he  trends  and  patterns  of  the  past  decade  continue. 
The  insight  (rf>tained  from  sych  an  analysis  can  be  useful  in  planning  careers 
and  educational  programs  and  in  identifying  the  adjustments  necessary  to 
Cope  efffectively  with  supply-demand  imbalances.  . 
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18:6.0/74-1  *  ' 

Forecasting  the  Ph.D.  Labor  Market:  Pitfalls  for  Policy,  Richard 
B.  Freeman 'and  David  W.  Breneman,  5p  pp.  (National  Board  on 
,Gradujite  Education,"  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington. 
D.C.).  .    '  ♦  . 

In  this  publication,  the  authors  crititally  analyze  labor  market  fore- 
casting techniques  for^docftorates  and  stress  the^  limitations  of  existing 
tactics.  They  find  current  forecasting  techniques  insufficient  because  of  the 
omssion  of  four  essential  ingredients:  individual  responses  to  market  condi- 
tions, wage-price  phenomena,  consequerices  of  major  policy  variable^,  and 
interrelations  and  feedback  processes  that  govern  the  market. 

The  authors  offer  an  attractive  methodology  that  assures  imp(()ved 
information  for  decisionmaking  and  policymaking  purposes.  Th 
takes  into  account  likely  individual  responses  to  market  conditions,  giving 
particular  emphasis  to  supply-side  adjustments,  and  providing;  a  more 
complex  andrealistic  picture  of  labor  market  dynamics. 

18:6.0/74-2  ^         1  , 

Higher  Education  and  the  Labor  Market,  Margaret  S.  Got^don, 
ed. ,  630  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. ,  New  York), 

.This  volume  is  a  collection  of  broad-ranging  essays  by  a  number  of 
authors,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  economists.  It  explores  relationships  be^- 
tween  higher  education  and  the  job  market,  concentrating  on  such  issues  as 
the  effects  of  an  unfavorable  job  market  on  future  college  enrollment,  the 
effect  of  the  oversupply  of  college  graduates  on  the  job  market,  and  the 
possibility  of  planning  long-range  programs  for  colleges  and  universities 
that  will  serve  both  the  individual  students  and  their  e^^^^ 

Specific  topics  examihed  include:  employer  preferences  for  degree 
holders;  the  private  and  social  economic  benefits  of  education;  and  the 
economic  outlook  for  persons  in  special  groups,  such  as  minorities,  drop- 
outs, and  students  who  pfan  to  attend  professional  school.  This  bodk  con- 
(fludes  with  policy  implications  for  faculty  uni^ism,  student  aid,  and*^ 
enrollment  distributions,  with  special  regard  for  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion.  This  book  can  be  useful  to  both  expei;ts  and  laypersons  as  it  provides 
insight  into  the  complex  relationship  between  the  production  of  a  highly 
educated  work,  force  and  a  job  market  that  must  adapt  to  it. 

18:6.0/74-3  ^        ,  ' 

Scientific  and  Technical  Manpower  Projections:  Report  of  the  Ad  . 
Hoc  Cpnimitt^  oh  Manpower,  National  Science  Foundation,  69, 
pp.  (U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C.) 

This  report  presents  the  findings  of  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  on  humian 
resource  development  appointed  by  th«  National  Science  Board.  The  com- 
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mittee*s  ja^k  was  to  carry  out  a  critical  comparative  study  of  the  present 
analyses  of  human  resource  planning  and  the  assumptions  that  underlie 
them.  A  primary  tpncem  was  the  development  of  projections  of  su|y>ty;{ind 
dema^^  tliat  would  play  a  major  role  in  affecting  policy  decisions. 

•While  aU  scienti'Fic  and  technical  leVelii  are  studie|),  the  primary  rocus  is 
on  the  doctoral  HeVel.  The  report  discusses  various  p6ints  of  vieiv  on  the 
value  of  projection^,  and  makes  a  variety' of  recommendations  for  their 
improvement.  The  major  themes  addre^d  arc  the  atpuracy  of  past,^rpjcc- 
tions,  methodologies/  assumptions  and  limitations  of  projections,  and 
recommendations  for  students  interested  in  a  career  in  the  sciences,    f  ' 

18:6,0/73  V    ,   [    .  1 

College  Graduates  and  Jobs:  Adjusting  to  a  New  Lubof  Market 
Situation/ Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,- 242  pp. 
(McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. .  New  York). 

This  book  discusses  the  relationship  between  higher  education  and  a 
new  labor  market  that  does  not  absorb  all  college  and  university  graduates. 
The  traditional  approach  to  manpower  planning — the  preparation  of  stu- 
dents by  colleges  and  universities  solely  for  the  labor  market — is  rejected  as 
d  relevant  current  model  for  higher  education.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
fteld^^of  study  chosen  by  students  are  highly  sensitive  to  changes  in' the  job 
market,  and  that  these  changing  student  choices  can  be  reliable  factors  in  the 
adjustment  to  occupational  sfiifts.  For  example,  student  choices  caii  be 
useful  guides  to  colleges  and  universities  for  allocating  resources  among- 
fields. 

.         .....  p  .        -  .  - 

The  Commission  recommends  that  high  priiirjty  be  given  to  fulfilling 

the  aspirations  of  young  people  for  more  irtsuiimental  roles  in  society  and  to 
the  goal  of  conquering  human,  urban,  and  envirpnmental  problems.  It  also 
suggests  that  institutio[is  of  higher  education  plac^  a  greater  emphasis  on 
vocational  counseling  to  provide  students  with  the  best  possible  informa- 
tion. 

.  '  # 

18:6.0/70  ^ 

Human  Resources  and  Higher  Education,  John  K.  Folger,  Helen 
S.  Astin,  and  Alan  E.  Bayer,  475  pp^(Russell  Sage  Foundation,  NeV^ 
York).  *  .  -  '     \      .     .  , 

This  book  examines  human  resource  issues,  such  as  the  scarcity  of 
certain  professionals  and  unequal  opportunities  for  competent  young 
people,  and  considers  the  implications  for  higher  education.  Section  1 
fcKUses  on  projections. of  the  new  supply,  of  college-educated  people  avail- 
able to  ^  enter  each  occupation,  estimates  future  demand  for  the  col- 
lege-educated, and  .tinalyzes  pdssible  career  adjustments.  Section  2  dis- 
cusses factors  that  detcmiine  career  choice  and  some  major  aids  for  the 
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adjustment  of  these  choices.  Section  *3  disproves  popujfir  attitudes  and 
assumptions  with  respect  tb  special  populations— e.^.,  women, 
immfgrants,  and  th^^'tkom  low  socioeconomic  groups.  Section  4  assesses 
the«validity  of  policies  on  human  resoua^e  development. 

The  authors  conclude  that  a  fuller  comprel^^n^ion  of  interrelated  forces, 
from  manpower  planning  to  the  attainment  of  ^national  goals  that  determine 
tjic  education  and  utilization  of  iuiman  resources,  must  be  developed. 

See:  3:1.1/75  Demand  and  Supply*  in  U.S.  Higher  C^ducatiort,  Roy 

Radner  and  Leonard  S.  Miller. 

One  purpose  of  this  volume  is  '  to  provide  a  set  of  related  models  that 
can  contribute  to  the  debate  on  policy  issues.!'  The  authors  present  quantita- 
tive models  of  input-output  relationships:^  for 
new  Ph.D.'s  to  show,  the  effects  of  alternative  faculty  personn^ljiptfcies; 
estimates  of  hurrtan  aind  tlnancial  resource  requirements  of  alternative  unu- 
versal  2-year  pllege  programs;  and  estimates  of  the  impact  on  higher 
education  of  significant  compensatory  education  prograrns  in  primary  and 
secondary  schools;  ♦  .  ' 

The  authors  review  the  research  on  the  demand*of  students  for  enroll- 
ment in  higher  educatioii  artd  then  set  forth  their  fmdings.  Areas  investigated 
include  the  following:  ( I)  the  impact  of  changes  in  college  cost  on  student 
demand  and  how  this  is  related  to  institutional  selectivity,  student  ability, 
and  student  family^iricome;  (2)  the  way  in  which  faculty-student  ratios  varj' 
with  enrollment  at  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels  in  institutions 
of  differing  sizes  and  quality;  and  (3).estimates  and  projections  of  annual 
changes  in  the  number  of  educated  persons^  by  age,  sex,  field  of  training,  and 
decree  held. 

This  book  is  readable  and  easy  to  understand,  and  major  tlndings  are 
summarised  in  the  introduction  <o  each  chapter.  The  economic  model  of 
higher  education  used  by  the  National  Commission  on  the  Financing  of 
Postsecondary  Education  was  based  largely  on  this  study.  The  study  also  has 
implications  for  education^il  planning  and  policymal^ing  with  respect  to 
enrollment  projections,  the  faculty  job  market,  accjpiis  to  higher  education, 
and  other  areas.  "  . 

See:  3:1 .2A71  The  Market  for  College-Traincd  Manpower:  A  Study  In^ 
the  Economics  of  Career  Choice,  Richard  B.  Freeman. 

In  tKis  volume,  Richard  Freeman  applies  basic  economic  analysis  to  the 
labor  market  for'Ph.D.'s  and  shows  how  the  allocation  of  this  human 
resource  is  ex(>lained  by  price  or  wage  differentials.  He  examines  the'^role  of 
abilities,  preferences,  income  incentives,  and  expectations  with  respect  to 
the  marginal  decision's  on  the  supply  side  of  the  mai^et.  To  complete  the 
econometric  analysis  of  the  Ph.D.  job  market,  three  models  are  employed: 


BASIC  DATA  SOURCt:S\         1 8s7.0 


iKe  wbwebiidjuslmcnt  model,  which  examines  oscillatory  behavior  toward 
andjj4^^brium  of  supply  and  demand;  an  incomplete  adjustment  model  in 
^^.x-VCliich  equilibrium  is  approached  but  is  not  obtain^;  and  a  general 
equilibrium,  framework,  whicL  determines  the  aHocation  andf;  salaries  of 
^  workers  . between  the  academic  and  nonacademic  sectors  of  the  economy  , 
The  first  two  models  focus  o»  the  supply  lags  jnherent  in  rnarki^ts  in  which 
inne  is  required  to  train  new  specialists. 

The  study  fmds°that  foregone  income  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
decision  to  pursue  graduate  education.  Students'  careerchoices  aire  the  result 
of  market  incentives:  Theirexpectalio.i  of  higher  income  in  the  future  leads 
them  to  forego  income  ncrw.  Finally,  the  university  system  is  also  found  to 
respond  to  market  incentives  by  creating  the  necessary  training  programs. 


^^7.0   BASIC  DATA  SOURCES  , 
18:7.0/ A- 1 

Employment  and  Training  Report  of  the  President,  U  .S.  Depart- 
ftient  of  Labor.  404  pp.  JU.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington. 
D.C.). 

This  annual  publication  reports  on  employment  and  training  require- 
ments, resources,  and  utilization.  It  includ<pd  the  former  Dejpartment  of 
Heahh,  Education,  and  Welfare's  report  on  facilities  utilization  and 
•      employment^  training  program  coordination  as  required  by  the  iniended 
Comprehensive  Ehiploymcnt  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  of  1973. 

^  Tbpics  covered  in  these  volunM*  include  employment  and  uneniploy- 
meni  for  the  year  in  question,  CETA >  goals  and  accomplishments,  national 
program  developments,  and  the  changing  economic  role  of  women. 


1 8:7.0/ A-2  .1 

Students  Enrolled  for  Advanced  Degress,  Fall  49-,  National 

Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  annual  publication  reports  on  a  suivey  conducted  by  the  TJational 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  on  students  enrolled  for  advanced  degrees  in 
higher  education  institutions.  This  surve/waj  initiatedfin  1959  to  predict  the 
future  avaiilabilTty  of  highly  trained  professionals  for  selected  scientific 
fields.  Subsequently,  the  survey  was  expanded  to  include  ajl  discipline 
specialties  listed  in  the  Higher  Education  General  Infqmiation  Survey 
(-HEGIS).  '  '  . 

The  publication  provides  essential  summary  data  by  state,  irjjititutional 
control  and  level,*  discipline  division  and  specialty,  attendance  status,  and 
sex.  These  data  are  of  use  to  researchers  in  predicting  future  availability  of 
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*  •  .  '  '    '     -  ' 
specialists^in  each  field,  in  identifying  changes  in  the  interest  of  students,  in 

graduate  programs,  and  in  examining  the  changing  status  of  women  and 

providing  infomiation  relevant  to  compliance  witji  affirmative  action  plans, 

*  18:7.0/A.-3  \      "  ,  , 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  1980-81  Edition,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  484  pp.  (U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington, 
D.C.).     _     .  ,  ■  - 

This  handbook  (BLS  Bulletin  2075)  is  a  major  s*jurce  of  vocational 
guidance  information,  It  includes,  for  hundreds  of  occupations,  job  descrip- 
tions, training  and  educational  requirements,  earnings,  working  conditidns, 
and  job  prospects;  The  publication  is  valuable  to  anyone  seeking  satisfying 
and  productive  employment. 

See:  26:2.1/78-1  Earned  Degrees  Conferred,  19-  to  19--,  Andrew  J. 
Pepin  and  Agnes  Q.  Wells.  . 

This  annual  publication  on  earned  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of 
higher  education  is  base3Tfn  a  survey  of  degrees  and  other  formal  awards 
conferred  between  July  and  Jufle  of  a  given  year.  The  survey  is  part  of  the 
annual  Higher  Education  General  Information  Survey  (HEGIS)  conducted 
by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  ?. 

This  report  provides  institutional  and  summary  data  on  baccalaureate 
and  higher  degrees  by  level  of  degree,  discipline,  sex,  state,  andcontroland 

*  level  of  institution.  The  authors  compare  diita  for  the  year  in  question  with 
data  from  earlier  surveys.  1  .  ^ 

See:  1 6:3.0/ A-1  The  American  Freshman:  Natioi\al  Norms  for  Fail 
19",  Alexander  W.  Astin,  Margo^R.  King,  and  Gerald  T.  Richardson. 

This  annual  publication  provides  normative  national  data  on  the 
characteristics  of  first-time,  full-time  freshmen  students.  The  report  was  * 
*first  issued  in  1966 as  part  of  the Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Program  ' 
(CIRP),  a  longitudinal  study  of  the  higher  education  system  in  America. 

The  data  \i\  this  report  have  l?cen  weighted  to  provide  a  representative 
picture  of  the  college  freshman  .population.  The  survey  ir>strument 
used— the  Student  Information  Form  (SIF) — is  revised  e^h  year  to  reflect 
the  current  concerns  of  Ihp  academic  comnninity  and  others  who  will  use  the 
resulting  ^information.  The  SIF  elicits  a  wide  range  of  biographic  and 
dcmogi^iphic  data,  plus  data  on  students'  high  school  backgrounds,  career 
plans,  educational  aspirations,  financial  arrangements,  and* current  al- 
titudes. *  *  . 
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The  report  includes  all  institutions  with  entering  freshman  classes  ihat 
responded  to  the  Higher  Education  General  Information  Survey  .  The  data 
are  reported  separately  for  men  and  women  and  for  38  different  groupings  of 
institutions.  The  data  are  further  stratified  by  institutional  race 
(predominantly  black  versus  predominantly  white),  type  (2~year,  4-year); 
control  (public,  private-nonstj^tarian),  and  selectivity  of  institution  (an 
estimate  of  the  average  academic  ability  of  ih'e  entering  class). 

See:  16:3.0/A-2  Summaf^  Report,  19-,  Dkictorate  Recipients  from 
United  States  Universities,  National  Research  Council, 

.  /This/$:port  presei]ts  brief  summaries  of  data  gathered  from  the  Survey 
of  Earned  Doctorates  during  the  [Jreviou^f  acadonuc^y^ar.  The  survey  has 
been  conducted  annually  since  196^by  the  National  Research  Council's 
ConimissiOn  On  Human  Resources.^  ^"7  ^  ^ 

The  data  present  statistical  profiles  of  doctorate  recipients  (sex-,  racial/ 
ethnic  group,  etc)  based  on  responses  to  questionnaires  distributed  to 
graduates  as  Ihey  complete/cquircments  for  their  doctoral  degrees.  The  data 
cyver  research* and  applied  reficarch  doctorates,  with  dejirees  such  as-Th.D. 
and  Ed.D.,  but  exclude  professional  degrees  such  as  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  and 
D.M.D.  ^  • 

18:7  0/S-t  :      !  , 

Monthly  Labor  Revifew,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics '(U.S.  Dtpart- 

ment  of  Labi)r,  Washington,  D.C.)'  ^  ' 

The  Monthly  Labor  Review  reports  on  various  data  series  that  are  relevant 
to  labor.  ^ 

. ;   \  ^  »   -   .         . . 

187.0/8-2 

CPC  Salary  Survey;  A  Study  of  the  19— Beginning  Offers,  (Col- 
lege placement  Council,  Bethlehem,  Pa. ). 

This  salao'  survey  by  the  College  Placement  Council  covers  a 
consistent  population  that  includtis  184  placement  offices  at  1.61  colleges 
ancl  universities  throughout  the  United  States.  This  document  reports  on 
salary  offers  from  employing  organizations  in  business,  industry,  govern- 
ment, and  nonprofit  and  educational  institutions.  The  base  starting  salary 
offers  do  not  include  fringfc  benefits  and  overtime.  Also,  only  offers  are 
reported,  not  acceptances.  Various  positions,  with  the  exception  of  leach- 
ing, are  covered  in  this  report. 
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18:7.0/8-3 


Characteristics  of  Doctoral  Scienti^t«and  Engineers  in  tiie  United 
States,  19--  (National  Science  Fo^^^'daticTn;*  Washington,  Or.C. ). 

This  publication  series  presei>t^i  data  on  the  demographic  and  employ-, 
ment  characteristips  of  the  nation's  diKtoral  scientists  and  engineers.  The 
reports  cover  persons  holding  4pience  and  engineering  doctorates  and  those 
who  received  doctorates  in  nonscience  and  engineering  .fields  but  who  are 
employed  in  science  and  engineering  positions. 

Along  with  detailed  statistics  for  the  year  in  question;  ihe 'reports 
include  data  from  some  of  the  previous  surveys.  This  inclusion  allows 
comparisons  over  li'me  on  the  total  population  and  the  lotal  employed  lab^ 
force,  with  selected  employment  data  for  doctoral  scientists  and  engineers  jn 
the  major  employment  sectors— education rbusinejjs  and  industry,  and 
government.*,  , 

18:7.0/3-4      '         '  •  -  >        .  . 

The  Endicott  Report:  Trends  in  the  Employment  oC  College  and 
University  Graduates  in  Business  and  Industry y«  19-,  Frank 
Endicott  (Nprthwestern  University,  Evansion,  l!l.)/ 

This-  volume  reports  on  an  annual  survey  of  policy  and  pracUce  in  the 
empldyme^t  of  coUeg&ahd  university  graduates  in  business  and  industry  by 
170  companies.  The. companies  responding  to  the  survey  range  from  those 
specializing  in  machinery  and  heavy  equipment  to  those  specializing  in 
banking  and  investments.  The  data  are  organized  hy  college  level  ai\d  major. 
Also  included  are  graduates'  reasons  for  accepting  or  rejecting  offers, 
companies' reasons  for  not  offering  jobs,  and  turnover,  '  '  • 


The  Great  American  Degree'Machine.  An  Economk  Analysis  of 
the  Human  Itesource  Output  of  Higher  Education,  Douglas  L.. 
Adkins,  663  pp.  (Camegip  FotJndation  for  the  Advdiicement  of 
Teaching,  Berkeley,  Calif.).  ^ 

This  technical  cepqrt  reviews  a  study  of  the  total  number  of  -persons 
holding  bachelgr's  or  more  advanced  degrees  irom  1930  to  197  L  Along 
with  providing  detailed  annual  data  on  degree  holders  in  44  fields,  Adkins 
examines  four  potential  models  that  may  explain  both  the  stcady<^gr6wth  in 
the  number  of  degrees  awarded  and  the  changes  in 'their  distribution  by  fi^ld 
ahd  degree  level.  These  include  the.'*techno^enic'^*1iiodcl.  which  interprets 
degree  aspirations  as  responses  to  economic  growth  and  changing  lyarketf 
pldce  demands,  and  the  sociogenic**  inoUel,  which  interprets  the  sleady 
increase  in  the  demand  for  higher  education  as  a  sign  of  the  increasing  desire 
for  upward  social  mobility.  The  second  model  also  views  the  phenoniv'mon 
of  *  Vredentialism''  as  partially  due  to  the  tendency  of  einployers  jo  upgrade 
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their  educational  requirements  and  to  the  rising  degree  aspirations  of  young 
people. 

Adkihs  tentatively  concludes  that  his  data  are  more  suppot;tive  of  the 
sociogenic  model  than  the  technogenic  model.  However,  the  chairman  of 
the  Carnegie  Commission  {ftedicted  that  some  controversy  may  surround 
this  conclusion  due  to  dramatig  changes  in  market  requirements  for  college 
graduates  apd  shifts  in  the  field  choices  of  students.  And  since  at  least  1975, 
it  is  no  longer  clear  that  young  people  have  steadily  Increased  their  degree 
aspirations  nor  is  it'certaiil  that  decreasing  enrollments,  which  began  around 
1 969,  will  continued  Another  controversial  point  may  be  Adkins'  conclusion 
that  in  the  last  four  ilecades  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  representation 

of  women  among  degree  holders.  ^   

\  .  *     '  * 

18:7.0/75-2     j  |  •        /  ^         ^        ^..^  ..^^  

Characteristics  df'^the  National  Sample^  of  Scientists  and 
Engineers,  j974.  Part  I;  Demographic  and  Educational,  81  pp.  ' 
(National  Science  Foundation,  Washington,  D.C.). 

this  publication  presents- the  first  of  three  reports  by  the  Natiiinal 
Science  Foundation  on  the,  j974  National  Survey  of  Scientists  and 
Engineers,  the  first  in  a  series  of  surveys  conducted  biennially  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  It  contains  detailed  information  on  the  demographic,  educa- 
tional, and  employment  characteristics  of  50,000  of  the  nation's  scientists 
and  engineers  identified  in  the  1970  populationxensus.  The  subsequent  two 
reports  of  this  three-part  series  will  focus  on  the  employment  and  geographic 
characteristicsof  the  sample.  ~ 

Findings  frqm  this  and  future  surveys  will  interestMnvestigators  ex- 
amining changes  in  the  characteristics  of  scientists  and  engiiieerst.  oyer  a 
substantia!  period  of  lime. 

18:7.0/75-3  . 

The  1972  Scientist  and  Engineer  Population  RedeHned,  Vol.  1, 
Demographic,  Educational,  and  Prof<iHaional  Characteristics, 

National  Science  Foundation,  194  pp.  (NSprWashiogtor^  D.C.). 
The  1972  Scientist  and  Engineer  Population  Redefined,  V6lrM4«bor 

Force  and  Employment  Characteristics,  National  Science  Foundatioit?-. 
135  pp.  (NSF,  Washington, p.C). 

These  two  comprehensive  volames  report  the  information  obtained  in 
the  1972  Professional,  Technical,  and  Scienfific  Manpower  Survey,  also 
known  as  the  1972  Postvensal  Survey.  Volume  I  presents  detailed  statistics 
on  the  demographic,  educational,  and  professional  characteristics  of  13 
million  scientists  and  engineers  in  the  United  States.  The  material  was  drawn 
primarily  from  a  national  occupational  sample  of  persons  in  the  1970  census. 
Volume  2  concentrates  on  the  l-^bor  force  and  employment  characteristics  of 
this  same  group.  c 
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Women  in  Academe:  Steps  to  Greater  Equality,  Judith  M.  Gappa 

and  Baibara S.  Uehling,  4:6.0/79 (EO  169873, 97  pp>) 
Woiiien  in  Community  and  Junior  CoUefee:  Report  of  a  Study  on 

Access  to  Occupational  Ejducation,  Carol  eiason,  22:2.2/77  (ED 

148429,69  pp.)  -  . 

Women  in  Higher  Education,  W.Todd  Fumiss  and  Patricia  Alberg 

Graham,  4:6.0/77 
Woodrow  Wibon:  The  Academic  Years,  Heniy  Wilkinson  Bragdon. 

7:6.0/67 

Work,  Learning,  and  the  American  Future,  Janies  O'Toofe,  18:3.0/ 
77-1 

Working,  SmdsTericel,  37:2.0/75-2.        '  a 

I 

I 
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Y 

Yale,  a  History,  ^rooks  Mather  Kelley,  7:2.0/74- 1 
Yearbook  of  Special  Educatkm,  Glen  R.  Thompson,  4.4.0/A 
Young  Doctoi;ate  Faculty  in  Selected  Science  and  Engineering 

Departments,  1975  to  1900;  Frank  J.  Atelsek  and  Irene  C 

Gctrnberg,  26:2. 1/76  (ED  129136, 38 


Zero-Base  Budgeting:  A  Practkal  Mataagement  Tool  for  Evalu- 
ating Exiienses,  Peter  A.  Pyhir,  15:4.0/73 

Zero-Base  Budgeting  in  Colleges  and  Universities,  L.  James 
Harvey,  29:2.2/72-2   '  .  ' 

**Zero-Base  Budgeting  In  Georgia  State  Government:  Myth  and 
Reality,"  Thomas  P.  Uuth,  15:4.0/78  (ED  164019, 58  pp.) 
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Academic  Press,  Inc. 
'ill  fifth  Avenue 
NewYork.N.Y.  10003 
(gl2)741-680d    ■  .  -  ^ 

.  Acropolis  Books 
2400- 17th  St.,  N.W' 
Washingtpn,  D.C.  20009 
(202)  387-6?05 

Aldine  Publishing  Co. ,  Inc. 
.  Division  of  Walter  Dc  Gruyter,  Inc, 

200  Saw  Mill  River  Rd. 

Hawthorne,  N.Y.  10532 
:  (914)747-0115 

American  AssoQotionfor 

Higher  Education  • 
1  bupdnt  Circle,  N.W. 
Suite  780  ^% 
Washington  D.C.  20036 
(202)  293  ') 

American  Association  of 

Community  and  Junior  Colleges 
''  I  DuiiontCircle.N.W.  • 
Suite  410   .  ,  " 

Washington,  D.C.  20036  '" 
(202)29^7050 


American  AssdcieUiqn  of  State 
Colleges  and  Universities" 
,  1  Dupont  Circle,  N.W. 
Suite  700 

Washington^  D.C.  20036  . 
(20^)293-7070 

American  College  Testing  '  ^ 
•    Program,  Inc. 
2201  NoIt^  Dodge  St. 
iowaCity,ia.  52240      _  -  _ 
(219)356-3701 

American  Council  on  B^ucation 
1  DupoQt  Circle,  N.W.  ' 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(202)  833-4785 

American  Institutes  for  Research 
P.O.  Box  LI  13  ' 
Palo  Alto,  Calif;  94302  . 


I  Primarily  commercial  publishing  houses.  Exclit<le»  small  inslitulional  presxs,  non  higher 
educalion  associations,  and  sUle  and  ins(itu(ionirte>ardi  and  agencies. 
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Arturiqan  Mamgemint 
hsociations,  AMAtOM 
DMsion  ■ 
135  West  50th  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10020 
(212)586-8100 
Orders  to: 
AMACOM  Division 
P.O.' Box  3 19 

■  ••Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.  12983 

.  ..■  .  - 

^pteton-Century-Crofts 
292  Madlso^  Ave.  '   ,  i 
New  York,  N.Y.'^OOn 
(212)532-1700  *.  '     ,  f 

Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic, 
Studies  ; 
>  Aspen  Institute  Publications 
360'Bryant  St.  • 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94301 
(415)327-2270    ■  • 

Association/or  Iruftitutional 

Research    l  ,  ^ 
217  Education  BIdg.  "  ' 
^lori^  Slate  University 
^s^,Fla.  32306 

Assaifation  of  American  Colleges 
jI818B^t.,N.W., 
Washington,  D.C  20009- 
(202)387-3760 

Association  of  Governing  Boards  of 
Universities  and  Colleges 

I  Dupont  Circle,  N.W.  '  ' 
■  Suite  720 

.Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(202)  296-8400 

Associatidn  of  Physical  PlaiU 
Administrators  of  Universiiies 
and  Colleges  •  •   '  ^ 

II  Dupont  Circle,  N.W. 
Washington,  D,C.  20036 
(202)234-1662 


Batiinger  Publishing  Co, 
1 7  Dunster  St. ,  Harvard  Square 
^  Cambridge,rMass.  02138  . 
(617)492-0670    •    »   •  [ 

.  Basic  Boo^s,  Inc,  *       \  \ 
lt)East53raSt. 
Ntw  York>J.V  10022 
(212)593-7057  ^ 

Beacon  Press]  lnc\ 

•  25  beacon  St.  .  • 
Boston,  Mas^.p^io's 
(617)942-2110  - 

Brookings  Institution 
,  1775  Massachusetts  Avc^  N.W. 
Washin^on,  D.C.  2003?*^ 
(202)797-6010 

Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 

Education 
(sec  Carnegie  Council  on  Polity  ^ 

Studies  in  Higher  Education) 

Cflrnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies 
in  Higher  Edu<:tition 
2150Shattuck  Ave. 
Ber^^y,  Calif.  94704 
(415)849-4474 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching 
1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.AV. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(202)  387^7200   _  .  V  ' 

Center  for  Educational  Research* 

and  Evaluation 
.  Research  Triangle  Institute 
P.O.  Box  12194 
Research  Triangle  Park, 

N.C.  27709 
;(91f)  541-6309 

Center  for  Research  and 
Development  in  Hi^er  ' 

•  l^ducation  \ 

(see  UriiycrSity  of  California) 
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change  Ma^atine  Press, 
*.NBW  Tower.  - 
,     NcwRoehcilc.N.Y.  10801    *  , 
(914)  235-87Q0 

Chatham  House  PubHShers,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1 
•  .Chatham,  N.J.  07928 
»  '  ,  (201)  635-2059      *  • 

College  Entrance  Examination 
■  Board 

888  Seventh  ^vc. 
New  York,  N.y.  10019    j4  ' 
Orders  to:  ' 
The  College  Board 
•    Publieaftions  Orders 

P.O.  Box  28 15' 
,   Princeton,  N.l.  08540  . 

College  Placement  Council,  Inc. 
'    P.O  Boxa263  . 
^  .Bethlehem,  Pa.  18001 

(215)868-1421  . 

College  an^  University  Business 
,  McGraw-Hill  Publications  Co. 
230  West  Monroe  St. 
Chicago,  ill.  60606 

Columbia  University  Press 
562  West  1 13th  St.  * 
New' York,  N.Y.  10025    .  .. 
(212)678-6777 
Orders  to: 

136  South  Broadway 
Irvington-on-Hudson , 
N:Y. 10533 

onference  Board  of  the 
Mathematical  Sciences 
l200-17thSt.,N.W.  / 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 
(202)  293'!  170  ,  .    «    ,  * 

Cornell  University  Press 
1 24  Roberts  Place 
Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850 
(607)257-7000 
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Council  for  FinaAcial  Aid  to  .  ' 

Education,   ,  • 
680  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York,  N:Y.  10019     ' ' 

(212)  '541^50     .    >  ^     .  / 

Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Sthall  (Colleges 

1  DyponfCircle;  N.W.  . 
Suite  320  . 

Washington,  D.C.  20036    -  ' 
(202)659-3795  . 

Council  of  Ij  'ra^tMte  Schools  in  the 

(j  If  ited  States  j 
*1  DupbntCii«le,  N.W.  / 
Washington,  D.C.  200?6 
(202)223-3791 

Council  of  State  Governments  ' 
203  North  Wabash  \ 
Suite  1200  ^ 
Chicago,  111.  60601  - ' 

(213)  236-4011 

Doubleday  and  Co. ,  Inc. 
245  Park  Ave.  - 
New  Yoilc,  N.Y.  10017 
(2f2^53-456J   ■       °  ' 

DmtonTi.P.  ,  and  Co.  ,  Inc.  * 

2  Park  Ave.  ,    '  ' 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
(212)725-^818  V  * 

Education  Commission  of  the  States 
300  Lincoln  Tower  Bldg. 
1860  Lincoln  St.        •      .  ^ 
Denver/Colo.  80203  • 
(303)893-5200  / 

Eduhational  Testing  Service  ^ , 
RosedaleRd.       ,  '• 
Princeton,  N.J,  08540  j 

(609)921-9000         .      '  " 

Elsevier  Scientific  Publishing  Co. 
52  VandcrbHt  Ave. 
New  York,  r^.Y.  10017  , 
(,212)  867-5|040  . -s.....^. 
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ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Highef 

Education 
George  Washington  University 
1  Dupont  Circle,  N.W. 
Suite  630  . 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 

FordTpunda^ion  Program  for 
Research  in  University  ' 
AaminislFtition 
Csee  Universiity  of  California  Center 
ifor  Research  in  Managemlent  ^ 
Sciencesy^ 

Free  Press 

Division  of  Macmillan  Publishing 

Co.,  Incf* 
866  Third  Ave. 

New  York,  N.Y.  Ii3022      .  .   .  . 
;(2 12)  935-2000 
Distributed  by  f 

Macmillan  Co. 

Riverside.  N.J.  08075  ' 

George  Washington  University 
Graduate  Program  in  Science, 

Technology  and  Public  Policy 
Room  714, 

Washington,  D.C.'20052 
(202)676-7292' 

George  Washington  University 
InsiitUte  for  Educational 

Leadership 
1001  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W. 
Suite  310 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

(202)  833-1737  . 

Greenwood  Press,  Inc. 
S 1  Riverside  Ave. 
Westport,  Conn .  068.80 

(203)  226-3571 


Harper  AJiow 

10  ^ast  53rd  St. 

New  York.TM.v:  10022  . 

(212)  593-7000, 

.  Orders  to:  ^ 
,   .  Keystone  Industrial  Park 
Scranton,  Pa.  185J2 

Harvard  University  PYess 
79  Garden  St.  , 
Capibridge.  Mass.  02 138 
.  (617)495-2600  •>  ■  ■ 

Heath,  D.C  ,  and  Co.  • 
125SpringSt.         •  '  - 
Lexington,  Mass.  02173 
'   (617)862-6650       \  , 
Orders  to: 

D.C.  Heath  anifCo. 
V  Distribution  Center 
^    2700  North  Richiirdt  Ave. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46219 

Heinemann  Educational  Books, 
Ltd. 

London,  England 

filler  Education  Research 
Institute  -  . 
^  924  Westwood  Blvd. 
Suite  850  .  ° 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024 

(213)  478-6556  ' 

Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  Inc. 
383  Madjson  Ave. 
New  Yoii.N.Y.  10017 
(212)872-2000 

,  Howard  University'Pressy 
29(K)  Van  Ness  S(.,  N.W. 
Washington,  b.C.  20008 
(202^686-6696 
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.  Humain  Service  Press  '  » 
5530  Wisconsin  Ave, N.W- 
V  Washington.'V.C.  20015 
'  (202)654-8338  * 

•  .  Indiana  UHivfrsity  Press 

Memorial  Hall    '  • 
Bloomihgton,  Ind.  47401 
(812)332-0211 

'Information  Resources  Press 
'  Division  ef  Hetner  &  G>. 
2100MSt..N.W. 

•  -Suitcaifif  , 

/   Washington,  D.C;  20037.  * 
(202).  293-2605'-^ 

' .  Institute  for  Contempbnify  Studies 
^60  California  St.        '  J 

^   SuiteSJl  , 

.San  Franciscb,  Calif.  941 11 
(41*5)398-3010  , 

;lnterriational  Councillor 

Educational  Development  - 
680FlftlfAve. 
N4W  York,  N.y.  10019 
(212)582-3970 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Press  ^ 
Baltimore,  Md.  21218 . 
^   (301)338-7864  *       '  -   *  . 

Josse^'Bass  Inc., .Publishers 
433Califon)iaSt. 
San  Francisco,'Ca]if.  94J04 
(415)433-1740 

Judson  Prejs 

Valley  Foie,  Pa.  19481  - 

•  ^2 15)  768-21  lli 

Krieger  Publishing  Co.  • 
Hunti'ngton,K.Y.  • 


Knopf,  Alfred  A.,  Inc. 
?0IE.S0tKSt. 
.  New  Ybfk,  N.Y.  10022  • 
(212)757-2600         \  . 
Olden  to: 
400HahnRd. 
-  Westminster.  M4.2!J57 

LMG  Associijf^s 

P.O.  Box  1367  ;  . 

Deaiboni.Mich.4«l2l 

Lexington  Books 
Pfvisipfn  of  D.C.  Heath  and  Co. 
l25SpnngStr'        ■  • 
Lexington,  Mass.  0^173  • 
^(617)862-6650:^ 

Uttle,  Brown  A  Company ' 
34BeaconSt.    *  '  - 

Boston,>4ass.02ll4 
(617)2274)730  / 

Louisianit  State  Vrdvenity  Preu 
Baton  Ribuge,  U.  7PS03 
(504)385-2071 

Markham  Publishing  Co. 

Rand,  McNally  College  PuMishing 

■  -Co..    -  -  ■    ■ .  .        -  -  '.  - 

P.O. -Box  7600 

Chicago.  111.  60680  . 
(3 12)  267-6868 

Marquis  Acoi^mlc  Media 
Chicago.  111. 

Martinuhiijketjf  * 
The  HagMe,  Netherlands 

McCrdW'HUlBoo^Co. 
1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New^bri,  N.Y  10020 
(212)997,1221 

Merrill.  Charles  E..  PubUthingCo. 
Columbus,  Oh.  > 
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'  Michie  Company 
,P.O  BoK  7587'  . 
QharlottesvHie,  Va.^906 
(804)  295-6 1 7j  ^ 

•  MIT  Press  •  , 

28  Carleton  St.  .^4; 

vCambridge,  Mass.  02142 

(6I7)253;2884'.      -  ,,  . 

•  •  •        »   '.  — 

MITR^  Corporation 

182(WX)Ily  Madison  EHvd  '  ' 

McLean,  Vtf,  22102.  ' 

...(703)827-6000      .  . 

.  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
,  f  Printing  and  Publishing  Office 
;2400Coostitution  Aye. 
Washin^t6n,  D.C.  ^0418 
(202)389-6942 

Orders  to:    '  • 
'«    Washington,  D.C.  20418 


(202)389-6731 


Natigual  Association  of  College 

and  University  Business  Officers 
I  Duftont  Circle,  N.W.    ,  , 
Suite  5 10 

Washington,  D.C.  io036 
'  (202)  296-2344  J 

'  National  Association  of  State 
,  Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges 
I  Dupontfircle.N.W." 
.Suite7IO 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(202)293-7120' 

Natioruil  Association  of  Student 
Financial  Aid  Administrators 
910- 17th  St.,*Kl.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006  1 
1202)785-0453  • 


National  Center  for  Higher 

Education  Management  Systems 
P.O.  Drawer  R 

Boulder' Colo.  80302  ,  • ' 

/t303)  497-0390  * 

National  Education  Association 
l20l-l6thSt.,N.W:  ' 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
•(202)833-4000  .  ^ 

.^Natiqnal  Institute  of  Education 
Publicatiojis  Office 
.  l200-19th^t.,N.W.      '  /' 
'  Washington,  D.C.  20208        • " 
(202)254-5540  • 

National  Research  Council 
(see  National  Academy  of  ^ 
Sciences)  '  *  ." 

National  Scien<^  Foundation 
l800GSt.,N.'W.  * 
Washingto'rf,^D.C.  20226 
(202)6»-7970 

New  Republic  Books 
1 220- 19th St.,  N.W.  : 
Suite  205" 

Washington,  D^C.  20036 
(202)221-1250  * 

New  York  State  ^ducatiori 

Department 
State  Education  Bjdg, 
3 1  Washington  Ave. 
Albany  ,.N.Y.  12234 
(518)474-2121 

No\'a  University 
3301  College  Ave,- 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.'333l4 
<305)  587-6660 
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Ohio  Board  of  liegPtls 

•  ^8  East  Broad  Sl>  '     ,  • 
Room  770  < 
Columbus,  Oh.  43215  .  \  , 
(614)466-6000    •  '  *  ' 

Ohio  Stale  University  Cinyirfor 
Vocational  and  Technical* 
Education 

I960  Kenny  lid. 

Columbus,  Oh.  43210  ,  < 

(614)486-3655 

Ore^n  State  University  firess  

lOrWaldoHall 
Oae^pn  State  Unvers'ity 
Corvallis.  Ore.  97331 
(503)754-3166 

"Organization  for  Economic 

Cooperation  and  Development 
1750  Pennsylvania  Ave. ,'N.W. 
Suite  1 207  BP 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
(202)298:8.755 

■  Oxford  University  Press 

200  Madison  Ave.- 
'  New  York,  N.Y.  10016    -  .  ' 

(212)679-7300  ' 

•  Orders  to: 

16-00  Poll  itf  Dr.  . .  ^ 
Fair'tawn,  N.J.  07410  ' 
(201)796-8000 

Pegniiylvaifia  State  University 
College  of  Human  Development 
lOl  Human  Development  Bldg.^ 
University  Rark<  Pa.  16802 
(8I4)-865.I428 

Pifirian  Press  ^' 
P.O.  Box  18089 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48106 
(313)4^4-5530 


6l  °  * 

PraegenPublishers 
f   DIviswnof  Holt,  RinehartA 
Winston  ^ 
383  Madison  Ave.  ' 
New  York,  N.Y.'lOfjn 
»   ,  (212)688-9100  ^ 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
\  EnglejvoodCliffs,'N.J.  07632  ; 
-  "  (20I)592-20()Q 

Princeton  Univierstty 
Industrial  Relations  Section 
P.O.  Box  248  -      ..  .  " 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540      ,  . 
(609)4524043 

Prihecton  -University  Press 
41  William  St. 
'Princeton,  N.J.  08540 
(609)452-4900 

Promietheus  Books 

1 203  Kensington  Ave. 

Buffalo,  N»Y.  14215 

'  (716)837-2475 

.  _   i-  . 

^      Rand  Cogwratnjn  ^ 

1700  Main  St. 

Santa  Monica,  C^l if.  9^406  . 
(213)393-0411  ' 

Random  House,  Inc.  > 
201  East  50th  St.- 
.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022'  • 
(212)751-2600  • 
Orders  to: 
400HahnRd. 
'  -    '    Westminster,  Md.  21157 

Resource  Center  on  Sex  Roles  and 
Education  .  ,  •  • 

2IOI-l6thSt.',N.W.  . 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
"^02)  833-5426 
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Rockefeller  University  Press 
mo  York  Ave.  - 
New  York.-N.Y.  mil  ^ 
(212)360,1217 

•^Routledge  and  Kegan  /^aul  • 
Boston,  Mass, 

RusseltSage  Foundation  ^ 

230  Park  Ave. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

(212)689^6622 
»• " 

Sage/Halstead  Publishers 
(see  Sage  Publications) 


,  $age  Publications,  Inc.^ 
.  275  Sputh  Beverly  Dr.  ' 

Beverly  Hills,' Calif.  90212 

"(213)274:8003  . 

Sage  Publications,  Ltd. 
London,  England  .  , 

SchockenJPooks,  l(fc' 

200  Madison  Ave.  /• 

New  York,  N.Y;ipOI6  f  .  ' 

(212)685-6500 

Scientific  Manpower  Comtifission 
.  1 776  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 
(202)223-6995,  . 

Scribner'i,  Charles,  Sons  .    '  ^  , 
597  Fifth  Ave.         '  / 
f^ew  York,  N.Y.  10017 
•<2 1 2)  486-2700 
Orders  to: 

Shipping  <&  Receiving  Center 

Vreejand  Ave., 

Totowa,  N.J.  07512 

Seminar  Press  \ 

111  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York,  N.Y.  ld003 

(212)741-6800         '  , 


'   Southern  Regional  Education 
■  Board        -  '  • 

1.30Sixtl)St.,N..W. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30313  ' 
(404)  875-92  n 

St -Martin's  ijress"  ' 
!'75  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y.  lOOlO 
(2 12)  6^4-5  f5 1 

Stunford'Vniversity  Press  * 
Stanford.  Catif.  94305 

State  University  of  New  York- 
3535  Main  St. 

Buffalo,  Ay.  14214'    .  ° 

Teachers  College  Press 
^  Columbia  Urrtversity 

1 234  Amsterdam  Ave. 

New  York,  N.Y.  I0027  ' 
'  (215)678-3931 

Temph  University 
School  of  Business  Administfaiiort 
B  road  &  M»ntgqnier> 
Philadelffhia,Pa.  19;!22  ' 
(215)787-7672  ^ 

Transac  tion  Books 
Bldg.4051  ' 
Rutgers-State  Univefsit/ 
,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  08903 
(201)932-2280^ 
Orders  to: 
P  O.  BoX'978*/ ' 
•Edison,  N.j;  08817      *'  u 

United  Nations  EducationaL 
Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization 

(UNESCO) 
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